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HENRY HERBERT LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 


tious, consistent, or industrious painter than 
the subject of this brief monograph. In turn- 
ing to pigeon-holes which contain such portion 
of the correspondence of twenty years that may 
hereafter have historical value, a bulky sheaf of 
papers, letters covering nearly the whole of that 
period, addressed to me ‘by Henry Herbert La 
Thangue, came into my hands. For the present 


| would be difficult to find a more conscien- 


limited purpose these letters are useful mainly as sup- 
porting, with overwhelming documentary evidence, 


the assertion with which this article opens. 

The pioneer in this country of what is com- 
monly called naturalism in art—the school of paint- 
ing which had Bastien-Lepage for its apostle in 
France—Mr. La Thangue has held to his creed, 
the tenets of which are well known, with a per- 
sistency— magnificent obstinacy” a fellow artist 
has called it—remarkable in these wayward times, 
and as happy as remarkable in its results; for this 
undeviating staunchness to his principles has given 
to Mr. La Thangue’s art the essential quality 
of individuality. The merest tyro cannot fail to 
recognise a picture by this painter the moment he 
encounters it. ‘This statement, standing alone, would 
not necessarily be high praise. Work may be indi- 
vidual, but its individuality may be of a bad order. 

The individualism of Mr. La Thangue’s art is the 
individualism of a strenuous nature ; the individualism 
of a man who was not afraid to give twelve years’ 
patient, unremitting labour to the perfecting of his 
methods before he accounted himself worthy to start 
on his career as a full-fledged painter; of a man 
who has not flinched from any hardship or physical 
trial imposed by the elements, by heat and frost, 
by showers and dew, by seas and floods, in the 
accomplishment of his purposes. An important 
factor in the making of this painter has been his 
strong, self-contained nature ; his courage in isolating 
himself from all those disturbing influences, social 
and professional, which have marred the fair promise 

84 


By Ff. STANLEY LITTLE. 


of many an artistic career. We sce the mischief at 
work under our eyes daily. It would be easy, I 
think, to prove conclusively, from the story of the 
dead and the record of the living, that in all art 
and literary work of the highest order—the seeming 
exceptions may be dismissed, an inner isolation is 
possible to some natures—rigid isolation has been 
the first condition observed by the creator. 

This is not to say that he is to be a recluse or 
a misanthrope, while it is obvious he must make 
a patient and scientific study of the particular 
class of objects and phases of nature with which 
the art he has chosen is specially concerned. ‘Thus 
we have in our day and generation some five or 
six men, painters of high rank, who have devoted 
themselves to the portrayal of the varied aspects of 
pastoral life. These men—George Clausen, James 
Charles, Edward Stott, H. H. La Thangue, and 
another—have registered and interpreted, al! with ° 
knowledge and skill, each faithful to his own 
methods, each in his degree with poetic sensibility, 
the common objects of the countryside—objects, alas, 
which are rapidly becoming obliterated under the 
Juggernaut wheels of progress. ‘Therein, apart from 
the pre-eminent artistic value of their work, lies its 
especial value to the lover of those quickly vanishing 
rural scenes. Among us are some who have fought 
for many a long year for the political cause with 
which a prominent statesman has recently identified 
himself. ‘The prospect of returning to the fields the 
sons of labour who under, as I believe, a vicious 
economic régime have been forced to desert them 
has operated with many of these workers. But it is 
futile to blind our eyes to the fact that it is im- 
possible to re-create the past. 

The more primitive conditions under which 
field labour was carried on have long since changed 
in new countries—America, Canada, and Australia, 
for instance. We are told by wise men that the 
lavish use of machinery, of corrugated iron, wire 
fencing, of steam traction, and all the rest of it, the 
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destruction everywhere ‘of hedgerows and thatched 
cottages, must accompany the renascence of agri- 
cultural industry as a paying activity in this 
country. A nation of small yeomen, farming pic- 
turesquely their little holdings, is, we are assured, 
an economic impossibility—the mere dream of the 
idealist. Suffice it to say that there are among us 
some who cherish these scenes so dearly that to be 
banished from them, condemned to pass our days in 
witches’ cauldrons of vulgar vice, meretricious glitter, 
and sordid activity—those cities which Shelley, in 
writing of the largest of them, correctly described as 


A SUSSEX’ CIDER PRESS. 


From THe Painting BY H. H. LA THANGUE AR.A 


a place very like hell—is to be doomed to a living 
death, spiritually considered ; to be, in fact, cheated 
of life itself. ‘To the nature-worshipper, then, the 
work of such men as Henry Herbert La Thangue 
makes a most forceful appeal. 

The bald facts of Mr. La Thangue’s career have 
been so frequently narrated by the present writer and 
by others, they are now the common property of all 
who concern themselves with the history of modern 
art. La Thangue took the gold medal at the Academy 
in 1880, studied in the atelier of Gérdme and passed 
several years in France, first in Brittany and then in the 
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Dauphiné and Provence. He returned to England, and 
a year on the Norfolk Broads was followed by a stay of 
a like duration at Rye, in Sussex. Then came a long 
spell of years in a remote fishing village on the Norfolk 
coast. Eight years at Bosham on the Chichester estuary 
preceded the painter’s migration to his present home 
among the pines of Graffham, a Sussex village not far 
from Petworth. But for three winters in succession 
Mr. La Thangue has deserted his Sussex retreat for the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It may be said, I think, 
that it was at Donzére, an old coaching town north of 
Avignon, that H. H. La Thangue first found himself 
artistically. “The peasants of the Dauphiné irresistibly 
attracted him. Here he painted the “ Poor French 
Family ” and “ Poverty.” ‘These pictures may be re- 


garded as the forbears, in an artistic sense, of a long 


DECEMBER IN PROVENCE. 


From tHe Paintina BY H. H. LA THANGUE, AR.A. 
In THE Possession oF SiR JOHN AiRD, BART M.P 


series of works dealing with the lives and fortunes of 
the sons and daughters of the soil, painted in their 
natural environment of beasts and fowls, field and farm. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to 
deal with these pictures specifically. Some of the 
human activities which have supplied Mr. La Thangue 
with material are already obsolete—wool-gathering 
for instance. One of his pictures, “Travelling Har- 
vesters,” represents a phase of agricultural life likely 
soon to become extinct. Among the many subjects 
treated, mushroom gathering, gleaning, gathering and 
carrying bracken for litter, tending cows, putting hay 
into sheep coops, tucking the rick, harvesters at supper, 
cider-pressing, leap to the mind. Several of the more 
striking pictures accompanying the text of these notes 
represent the work done on the Mediterranean littoral. 
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MARGARET FRANCES GREAVES. 


By H. H. LA THANGUE, ARA. 


that these recent years supply 
incontestable evidence of Mr. La Thangue’s develop- 


I may say in passing 


ment in an executive sense and as a colourist. The 
artistic temperament demands a considerable measure 
of change—change of scene and outlook—and Mr. 
La Thangue has been very wise in making these 
yearly migrations to out-of-the-way French villages. 
To this cause, no less than to his persistent industry 
and determination to give the best it is in him to 
give, and never to be satisfied with anything less, 
I ascribe the fact that he is among the few artists 
elected to the Academy in recent years who have 
shown since their election steady progress in their 
work. Strong draughtsmanship has always been a 
distinguishing feature of La Thangue’s art, but lat- 
terly his pictures have grown more and more satis- 
fying sensuously, and as agreeable decorations. Always 


a rigid stickler for the unities, he has 
likewise evinced a most correct sense of 
tonal values. Not so uniformly success- 
ful in some of his earlier work in the 
modelling of his figures, he has, in his 
later’ output, left little to be desired in 
this respect. 

It must assuredly be singularly pleas- 
ing to Mr. La Thangue to return, year 
by year, to those scenes, or their near 
equivalents, which so powerfully moved 
him in those early years of manhood 
when full of the wine of life—scenes 
which stir us strongly leave an indelible 
impression upon our sensibilities, and hold 
‘thereafter the first place in our affections. 
And Donzére, quaint and impressive, the 
moribund industries of the district, and 
the shadows cast by a whole host of 
strenuous personalities, living in and pass- 
ing through it, whose presence, in a 
spiritual sense, is still pervasive, conspire 
to give the little town a curiously attrac- 
tive envelope. Sericulture, though in 
decay from a practical point of view, is 
still sufficiently alive in a poetic and 
artistic sense. Gathering the mulberry 
leaf is, or in any case was until recently, 
an interesting incident of this industry : 
the formal lines of the mulberry trees, 
with the mountain for their background, 
white sheets carpeting the under spaces, 
the leaves falling into them thrown down 
by the gatherers above, and the sunlight 
dappling the whole scene with patches of 
light and broken colour. Such is one 
picture. A very different impression of 
Donzére is presented by its quiet streets 
invaded by long processions of sheep— 

those lean and formless creatures Jean Francois Millet 
delighted to paint—led by taciturn shepherds, gaunt 
figures clad in long russet cloaks. Sombre men, these 
shepherds, noticing nobody and heeded by none, stalk- 
ing impressively onwards like silent fates, as they lead 
their charges from the plains of the Crau to the 
mountains of Grenoble. 

Such were the early impressions La Thangue 
received from the Dauphiné. Little wonder that he 
was drawn, when chance favoured him, to scenes so 
suggestive. But as it happened that in his first visit 
to this delightful country he was frustrated of his 
design in coming there to paint sunlight, he painted, 
as all the world knows, something quite different ; so, 
by a kind of poetical justice, he returns to these 
scenes to accomplish his earlier designs. It is true 
that in these later visits La Thangue has penetrated 





THE PLOUGH BOY. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY H. H. LA THANGUE, 
in THE ABERDEEN ART GALLERY. 
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ON LAVINGDON DOWN. 
Fracm THe Painting BY H. H. LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 


further south. The district around Donzére is the 
cradle of the mistral, from which disagreeable visita- 
tion the Riviera, from Cannes to Genoa, is practically 
free. The country, too, is incomparably more 
beautiful than the Dauphiné, and the human types 
more attractive. Further to the west, toward Per- 
pignan on the Spanish frontier, the types are even 
more picturesque, Greek and Moorish characteristics 
often showing themselves in all classes of the people. 
But here, again, the disagreeable wind asserts itself. 

Painting on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
Mr. La Thangue has done for Provence what he 
has done for Sussex ; for South-east France what he 
has done for South-east England. He has given us 
in a permanent form, and in a form that must 
always give delight to the zsthete, as it will supply 
material to the historian, the local industries of the 
country. Such subjects as goat herding, orange 
growing, the culture of the violet, have employed 
his energies and inspired his art. Such work as 
this is surely deserving of the highest honour. 

It may be claimed for H. H. La Thangue that 


he has worthily carried on the work ot which in 
this country George Morland and in France Jean 


Francois Millet were the pioneers. He may safely 
assume that his achievements will always be held 
in high esteem by posterity. 


Mr. La Thangue first exhibited his work in 1877, and the 
following are his principal works since that date: 1887, ‘‘ The 
Runaway”; 1888, ‘‘ The Yeoman ”’ ; 1890, ‘‘ Leaving Home” ; 
1891, ‘‘ A Mission to Seamen ”’ (now in the Nottingham Gallery) ; 
1892, ‘‘A Sussex Peasant”’ and ‘‘ After -the Gale’; 1893, 
‘*Punch: a Study by Lamplight”’; 1894, ‘‘ By the Duckpond,”’ 
‘*Some Poor People,” ‘‘ Watering the Cows”; 1895, ‘‘ The 
Last Furrow’’ (now in the Oldham Gallery); 1896, ‘‘A Little 
Holding,’’ and ‘‘ The Man with the Scythe” (now in the 
Chantrey Collection) ; 1897, ‘* Travelling Harvesters,” and 
‘« Gleaners"’ ; 1898, elected A.R.A., ‘‘ Nightfall,’ ‘‘ Harvesters 
at Supper,” ‘‘A Sussex Cider Press’’; 1899, ‘‘ Cider Apples,”’ 
‘‘ Harrowing,” and ‘‘ Love in the Harvest Field” ; 1900, ‘‘ The 
Plough Boy” (now in the Aberdeen Gallery), ‘‘The Water- 
Plash,’”’ ‘‘ Margaret Frances Greaves,” and ‘‘ Dawn”; Igor, 
‘‘On Lavingdon Down,” ‘‘ A Provencal Village,” ‘‘ The March 
Month,” and ‘‘ December in Provence’”’; 1902, ‘‘Goslings,”’ 
‘* Marsh Marigold,”’ ‘‘ Tucking the Rick,” ‘‘ A Provencal Farm,” 
and ‘‘ Sunset in Provence”; 1903, ‘‘ The Violets of Provence,”’ 
‘* Mowing Bracken,” and ‘‘ A Provengal Winter.” 











SUNSET IN PROVENCE. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY H. H. LA THANGUE ARA. 





JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER: 


1834—1903. 


By THE EDITOR. 


THE MAN AND THE ARTIST. 


T is idle to assert, as has been done, 
that abuse was Whistler’s only 
portion. The enthusiasm of 
Palgrave, of Mr. Wm. Rossetti, 

of Mr. Swinburne, and of many another writer of 

influence in their day, was generously accorded. But 
if any one of them ever made a reservation, however 
slight, or if on any occasion whatever they did aught 
but praise, he was considered to have fallen away from 
the true path, and to have joined the Unfaithful ; he 
was liable to be gibbetted then and thenceforward. 

The hardest judgment and the most galling neglect 

seem to have come from Whistler’s. own countrymen. 

Jarves officially spoke of his pictures as “ freaks of 

colouring ;” ‘Tuckerman’s “Book of the Artists,” 

an encyclopedia of American painters and others, is 
singularly and even offensively unappreciative ; and 

Sheldon’s “American Painters” never mentions 

him at all. Mr. Whistler does not appear, so far as 

I know, as member of the National Academy of 

New York or of any other art society of his native 

land. Nor has a single work of his a place in the 

latest: catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York, in all its great collection of modern 
pictures!. Perhaps on this account Whistler was 
somewhat embittered with “the world;” perhaps 
for-this he preferred to live in London, whose people 
nevertheless he professed he despised ; after all, it was 
greatly, he said to his French friends, “a matter of 
language,” his choice of Chelsea as the home of his life. 

Why, then, his particular animosity against England 

should be as rancorous as is asserted by two of his 

friends is not quite clear ; if the cause was really his 
passages at arms with critics and the neglect of the 

Royal Academy, he cannot be said to have received 

treatment very different in his own country. Never- 

theless, in patriotism though not in taste, he was 

American, and American he remained to the last ; * 

moreover, it was among Americans that he founded 


Mr, Whistler 
and 
his Critics. 


* As to his birthplace and age there has been a good 
deal of mystery. A quotation from his own testimony tends 
to simplify: matters: ‘‘ James Abbott McNeill Whistler, ex- 
amined by Mr. Peterham, deposed: ‘I am an artist, and was 
born in St. Petersburg. I lived in that city for twelve or 
fourteen years. My father was the engineer of the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow Railway.’ ‘After you left Russia you went 
to America?’ ‘Yes; after remaining in England for about a 
year. Iwas edueated at West Point.’ ’’—(Whistler v. Ruskin, 
Standard, November 25th, 1878.) The correctness of Mr, 


what comes nearest to a “school” of his own— 
self-declared “apprentices” —while in England he 
had only followers. 
- But it was not on these followers, 
His Influence. and on his imitators only, that he 
exerted his influence ; the result of his 
art contention is to be found in France, in the United 
States, and in Great Britain, and in borders wider 
still, where he is rightly hailed as the Poet-painter of 
the Night, and, if the metaphor may be permitted, 
as the Sweet Singer in Colour. Moreover, more than 
any other artist, more than Albert Moore, he taught 
the English people to appreciate the art of Japan. 
He himself reproduced it freely, and, for example, in 
“The Little White Girl,” in the “Symphony in 
White, No. III,” in “ Miss Alexander,” and in “ Har- 
mony in Grey and Green : The Ocean,” the intrusion 
of the spray of branch or of flowers from the edge 
of the canvas, and in the last named of the familiar 
little cartello itself, proclaims the. source of his in- 
spiration, which he makes no attempt to hide. 

Mr. Whistler was a wit rather 
than a humorist, loving rather to sting 
than to tickle. Indeed, his closest 
friends declare that his vis comica was 
to be considered as one of his main weapons 
of attack and defence. We are told that “he 
meant to hurt,” and it is certain that he greatly 
irritated many of those who did not know how to 
take him, and who ignored the fact, which he has 
himself recorded, that he was “a bundle of nerves 
and dyspepsia.” 

His humour was somewhat ' Mephistophelian. 
In the catalogue of his exhibition he applied art 
criticisms to works other than those of which those 
criticisms were originally written, and of which 
they had been published. He went further: he 
added to his somewhat mischievous fun, as to the 
secret of which, of course, he did nothing to enlighten 
the public, the deliberate misprinting of an expres- 
sion of Mr. Wedmore’s. Mr. Wedmore had written 
in respect of Mr. Whistler’s work a sentence to 


Mr. Whistler 
as a Wit and 
an Aphorist. 


Whistler’s testimony has been’ vigorously contested : if the articles 
on the artist in the American encyclopedias, etc., are accurate, 
he was born in Lowell, Mass. On one occasion I asked him 
if he were not born in Baltimore, and I understood from him 
in reply that it was so. But a kinswoman of his has lately made 
it clear in The 7Zimes that Lowell was his birthplace. 





ARRANGEMENT IN GREEN AND GOLD: THOMAS CARLYLE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. MCNEILL WHISTLER IN THE GLASGOW CiTy ART GALLERY 


ENGRAVED By W. |. MOSSES. FROM “THE MAGAZINE OF ART." 
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the effect that “I do not wish to understate it.” Mr. 
Whistler reprinted it “I do not wish to understand 
it,” well knowing that the writer would hasten to 
correct him in the press. ‘This, of course, so fell out, 
and Mr. Whistler immediately replied (“ The World,” 
February 28th, 1883), “My negligence is culpable, 
and the misprint without excuse ; for naturally I have 
all along known, and the typographer should have 
been duly warned, that with Mr. Wedmore, as with 
his brothers, it is always a matter of understating, and 
not at all of understanding.” The retort was much 
enjoyed by the public, who were not aware that the 
whole had been carefully prepared by Mr. Whistler, 
and that his retort was penned at the same time as 
the original “inexcusable misprint ! ” 

In “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” too, 
he carries on the joke (a rather one-sided one) of 
sometimes altering, sometimes suppressing, so that his 
correspondents appear always in the wrong. 

That he had a true wit, keen and cutting, none 
will deny ; but there is little to be gained by attributing 
to him sayings that were first uttered by others. We 
know that his clever literary assistant, Mr. Sheridan 
Ford, claimed as his own invention the title of “ The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” and never was con- 
tradicted, so far as I am aware. When after his bank- 
ruptcy Mr. Whistler was congratulated by a friend 
on the conclusion of his difficulties and the painter 
retorted in his daintiest and brightest manner: “ Ay 
difficulties '—their difficulties!” the joke had been 
made before, possibly unknown to himself. When, 
as in the oft-quoted gibe at Lord Leighton, after others 
had recounted the series of his accomplishments, 
Whistler added at the end, “ Paints, too, don’t he ?” 
(I quote from Ford Madox Brown, who was present 
at the time), the quip was already of ancient date, and 
may be found in a French encyclopedia of anecdotes. 
This, however, is not to say that Whistler had not a 
humorous talent, often as playful as it was original. 
I remember on one occasion, when he found he was to 
be late for a wedding, he telegraphed to the bride to that 
effect, considerately adding, “ Don’t wait.” And he 
could appreciate also a joke in others. It happened 
once that in playful mischief he made some difficulty 
about paying his subscription to the Arts Club by 
the appointed date. In reply to the secretary’s 
application he wrote a long characteristic reply, but 
sent no cheque. The chairman (Mr. Basil Field) 
was requested to communicate with him in a friendly 
way, for it was felt that the matter was not a serious 
one. Mr. Field, knowing his man, wrote to Mr. 
Whistler that “what they asked for was not a ‘Com- 
position in Black and White,’ but an ‘ Arrangement 
in Gold and Silver,” at which Mr. Whistler was so 
tickled that he sent a cheque by return of post. 

He himsélf was pleased with illustrating his own 
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objection to the expression “English Art” by the 
false analogy that you might as well talk of “ English 
Mathematics” (first written in a letter to Mr. 
Labouchere in 1886). Here he was clearly in the 
wrong, for “English Art” is not only justifiable but 
as necessary as “English character” and “ English 
nationality ;” for art, like poetry, is not only the 
expression of an emotion that is universal, but is also 
coloured according to national views and racial pecu- 
liarities. It is as correct to speak of English Art as of 
English weather or English time. 

No list of Whistler’s aphorisms and jests is com- 
plete without mention of that retort oft quoted but 
usually misunderstood, of which Mr. Val Prinsep has 
once more reminded us—when an adorer told him to 
his face that the greatest painters were himself and 
Velasquez, he replied, “Why drag in Velasquez?” 
The truth is that in these words at least he gave 
no proof of that vanity which has been perhaps too 
strongly charged against him ; but he desired rather to 
convey a remonstrance, which he put more delicately 
and subtly than its hearers have usually been able 
to appreciate, against flattery that was too fulsome 
to be acceptable. 

Though he was perhaps a little spoilt by the 
unctuous worship of his blind devotees, he was, I 
have always believed, endowed with too much common 
sense to accept their adoration otherwise than as the 
homage of persons who were instruments convenient 
enough for the spread of his artistic tenets and 
dogmas. I remember on one occasion that when Sir 
John Millais and I were discussing Mr. Whistler and 
the scene that had been witnessed a night or two 
before at the Hogarth Club—when the painter was in 
an easy chair and was surrounded by a knot of men, 
many of them sitting on the floor and gazing with rapture 
into his face—Millais laughed at first, and then in a 
more serious mood exclaimed, “It is bad for the 
students, and bad for the painter. It is as if they said, 
‘There is only one flower—and that is a poppy !’” 

Brilliant as he was, Whistler, curiously enough, 
rarely shone in the presence of certain men who 
seemed to hypnotise him, such as Sir Francis Burnand 
and Monsieur Degas. The latter once told him, 
when he found him, as was his habit, making too 
much of some trifling incident: ‘ Whistler, you 
behave as if you had no talent at all ;” and on another 
occasion declared that ‘Whistler loves to wrap 
mystery around him as a cloak—and then go off in it 
and be photographed.” Mystery, indeed, was another of 
Whistler’s little instruments, which he used with great 
effectiveness. On one occasion, apropos of some false 
statement that had been made about him, I asked him, 
“Why don’t you explain?” ‘No, no,” he replied 
with a chuckle, “ to explain is to be found out.” 
When Vasari was estimating the character of one 

























of the Masters of the Italian School, he wrote: ‘ Had 
Piero di Cosimo been less eccentric, had he imposed a 
more careful restraint on himself during the course of 


his long life, the extent of that genius which he_ 


certainly possessed would have been made more clearly 
manifest ; he might, indeed, have rendered himself 
truly admirable, whereas by the absurdity and extrava- 
gance of his life he caused himself to be considered a 
mere fool. In the end, however, he did no harm to 
anyone but himself, while his works have been very 
beneficial to the arts.” I have sometimes remembered 
this passage when thinking of Mr. Whistler’s less 
dignified achievements in humour—not that the 
severer criticism should be considered as applying to 
the great artist who has just departed. A man’s 
peculiarities belong only to the present, his indivi- 
duality to the future. By this alone must he be 
judged, and by the highest that he touched should he 
be remembered. If I set here on record some of the 
humours of his career, it is rather because they seem 
a part of Whistler through Whistler’s own acts ; 
moreover, they place in relief those finer qualities of 
devotion to his ideal, his earnestness and sincerity in 
his art, and the fine example, too, of constancy and 
pluck under difficulties that would have broken down 
most men and under temptations that would have 
seduced them; qualities which are at the root of 
that complex character which gave us a true and 
single-hearted artist. 
Mr. Whistler was not always 

Mr. Whistler opposed to the Royal Academy. 
and the Royal Tideed, between 1859 and 1879 h 
Academy. ? 59 an 19 = 

was a contributor to its exhibitions 
—that is to say, on eleven different occasions, 
only the years 1866, 1868 and 1869, 1871, and 
1873-8 showing nothing from him ; though whether 
this arose from his abstention or from lack of 
Academic appreciation need not now be inquired. 
It is of interest to follow in some detail his con- 
nection with that body. 

In the year 1859—the year in 

His Contribu- which he came to London from Paris, 
tions to the as 
inahemy. an enthusiastic youth of four-and- 

twenty—he sent in two etchings to 
the Royal Academy. He had already executed his 
first etchings while in Paris, and his hand was prac- 
tised. The only title was “Two Etchings from 
Nature” ;* but I have little doubt that these were 


‘the two which were his contributions to the Junior 


Etching Club, and which were included in the 
volume issued by that Society: ‘Passages from 
Modern English Poets.” The first was “The 
Angler,” to illustrate, or more correctly illustrated 


* The titles given in the Royal Academy Catalogues have 
in some cases been modified since, by usage, if not by deliberate 
change of name. 
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by, the poem by John Hamilton Reynolds, “The 
Angler’s Soliloquy.” It was youthful and joyous, 
and the man’s figure ill drawn, but the hand- 
ling exquisite and delicate. It is to be observed, 
however, that the man is not angling, but punting 
(“The Punt,” W. 68).* The second is “A River 
Scene” (accompanied by Charles Mackay’s verses), 
equally delicious yet equally undecided in touch. 
This is the plate properly called “Sketching” (W. 
69). 

” In 1860 Mr. Whistler made his first strong im- 
pression on wise and sensitive observers. There 
was the exquisite little picture “At the Piano,” 
formerly, I believe, the property of Mr. J. J. 
Cowan, and now in the collection of Mr. Edmund 
Davis. Besides this were two dry-points, an un- 
named “portrait,” and another, “ Monsieur Astruc, 
Redacteur du Journal, ‘L’Artiste’” (Wedmore 49), 
and three etchings: “Thames: Black Lion Wharf” 
(W. 40), “W. Jones, lime-burner, Thames Street” 
(W. 44), and “The Thames, from Tunnel Pier” 
(W. 35). During these two years Whistler had been 
living at 62, Sloane Street ; but still true to Chelsea, 
where he pitched his tent on first coming to London, 
and where four-and-forty years afterwards he died, 
he moved for a short while to 47, Hans Place, and 
thence contributed to the Academy of 1861 four 
items. The first was a painting of “La Mére 
Gérard” — she whom the artist etched twice 
(W. 9 and 10); a dry-point, “ Mons. Oxenfeld, 
Littérateur, Paris” (W. 61), and two etchings, 
“Thames from the New Crane Wharf,” and “ The 
Thames, near Limehouse ” (W. 37). In 1862 he was 
seen in “ The Twenty-fifth of December, 1860, on the 
Thames,” a painting which was lent by Mr. Cowan 
to the exhibition of the International Society in 1898 
under the title of “ Thames in Ice ;” and in another 
picture, “Alone with the Tide.” They were 
accompanied by the beautiful etching, “ Rother- 
hithe” (W. 60)—which is erroneously asserted to 
have been first exhibited under the title of 
“* Wapping.” 

In the following year there was also one painting— 
“The last of old Westminster.” Three etchings 
and three dry-points comprised some of his finest 
work, The etchings consisted in “Old Westminster 
Bridge” (W. 36), “ Hungerford Bridge ” (W. 80), and 
“ Monsieur Becgio”—clearly a misprint for Becquet 
(otherwise known as “ The Fiddler,” W. 48)—one 
of the most admirable heads the artist ever etched. 
The three dry-points were “ Weary” (W. 83—an 
unusually dramatic title for Whistler) ; “ The Forge” 
(W. 63), a plate which had been done in France ; 


* It may be useful here to give the reference numbers to Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s catalogue raisonné of Mr. Whistler’s 
etched work. 
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and “ The Pool” (W. 41). 
etchings comprise ten out of the six- 
teen that make up the series known as 
“The Thames Set,” which were first 
issued together by Ellis and Green 
in 1871. 

Whistler then moved to 7, Lindsay 
Row, near the old Battersea Bridge 
(since charmingly etched in an import- 
ant plate by Mr. C. W. Sherborn), 
where he and his mother lived to- 
gether, and thence he sent to the 
1864 Academy his two pictures of a 
pothouse scene beside the river, with 
its floating craft—greeted at the time 
as a work “of marvellous power ”— 
“Wapping,” and “Die Lange Lizen 
—of the six marks ”—a tall Chinese 
lady painting a vase, in which the artist 
was stated by a critic to have shown 
“his versatility, not to say genius.” 
Palgrave spoke of it in a rapture of 
delight, and declared it “the most 
remarkable thing exhibited for exqui- 
site richness and subtlety of colouring, 
combined with total absence of elabor- 
ation in laying the colours on.” ‘The 
next year he contributed no fewer than 
four pictures: “The Golden Screen” 
(now belonging to Lord Battersea) ; 
“Old Battersea Bridge” (the property 
of Mr. Edmund Davis) ; “The Scarf,” 
of which a contemporary critic declared 
that it was of “the Millais School, but 
chalky ;” and “The Little White Girl.” “There 
is nothing in the rooms,” said the Saturday Review, 
“not even by Mr. Millais, which can stand its 
ground against the soft purity, the full undertone of ex- 
quisite colour, in this sketchy picture.” The last named 
is one of the artist’s most-talked-of pictures, not only 
for its own beautiful qualities (though it was called 
a mere “abbozzo,” a rubbing-in, on its exhibition), 
but for the fact that Mr. Swinburne celebrated it 
in three stanzas of seven lines each, of which only 
the second and third were appended to its title in 
the catalogue : * 

“. . . I cannot tell what pleasures 

Or what pains were, 
What pale new loves and treasures 
New years will bear. . . .”f 


* Mr. Swinburne did a like service to Mr. Sandys in the 
same year for his ‘‘ Gentle Spring.’’ 

+ It was this picture which Mr. Whistler sent to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, when he obtained a Medal of Honour for 
painting as well as for etching. Our readers will remember 
our formal protéSt against the artist’s indifference to the rules, 
respected by others, that no picture executed more than ten 
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PIAZETTA. . 


REDUCED FROM 


THE ErcHina BY J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


By PERMISSION OF THE Fine ART Society. 


In 1866 Whistler was unrepresented at the 
Academy, but in the following year the famous “Sym- 
phony in White, No. 3” (now Mr. Edmund Davis’s), 
“ Battersea,” and “Sea and Rain” were seen—the 
first occasion on which the artist’s use of musical 
nomenclature for titles is to be recorded. So far as 
the matter has importance, it may fairly be called a 
weakness in an artist, whose article of faith it was 
that the graphic arts should appeal to no other sense 
than that of the eye, that he should seek the help of 
a sister art to express in a title the meaning or inten- 
tion of his picture. ‘ Arrangement,” ‘“ Harmony,” 
“ Caprice,” “ Note,” “ Variation,” “ Nocturne ” (that 
term suggested by Mr. Leyland to Mr. Whistler, to 
the artist’s grateful delight)—these became, neverthe- 
less, a felicitous means of expression, suggestive, poetic, 
and individual, and highly acceptable to those who 


years before could be exhibited. Mr. Whistler’s solicitors, 
apparently not appreciating the point, wrote letter after letter 
demanding apology and retractation for what they called a 
‘‘ libel,” under threat of proceedings; but, in view of our 
resistance to the absurd demand, they wisely let the matter 
drop. 
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PIAZETTA. 


From THE Destroyed PLATE. By THE CouRTEsy OF “ THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET.” 
By PERMISSION OF THE FiNE ART SociETy. 


knew how to appreciate. As to the pictures, they 
were not always well received. “Unfinished, 
indolent, and inimitable—what, of course, admirers 
call ‘ clever’°—anomalous, alarming, yet admired, 
Mr. Whistler has talent and to spare : it is a pity he 
will not submit to deliberate study.” Such was the 
judgment of the day, nor was it very severe from 
a critic unused to a fresh and startlingly new mani- 
festation of art; and yet we are constantly told 
that Mr. Whistler had to fight his way, covered 
with virulent abuse, through hatred, ridicule, and 
all uncharitableness.* 


* It was not among Englishmen and Americans only that the 
‘ Arrangements’ &c, were little understood. Even so distin- 
guished a judge as M. Georges Lafenestre,‘‘ Membre de I’Institut,” 
the eminent Keeper of the Louvre, spoke thus of Mr. Whistler's 
portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell: ‘‘ We are not sufficiently 
familiar with Whistlerian classification to know whether Arrange- 
ment in Black No. 7 is more or less dark than Arrangement No 8 


“The Balcony,” * the solitary 
contribution in 1870, when his re- 
appearance attracted attention, was 
pronounced “singular and eccentric. 
The picture might have been painted 
in Japan. It affects to be Japanese 
in colour, composition, and hand- 
ling.” The artist was beginning to 
be understood at last. 

After the lapse of a year there 
hung at Burlington House in Room 
10 (now No. 11) what is, in many 
respects, Whistler’s masterpiece : it 
was called “Arrangement in Grey 
and Black: Portrait of the Painter’s 
Mother.” Some declared that this 
beautiful full-length profile portrait 
was but a rifacimento of an early 
Italian ; but it was clear to the world 
that here was a beautiful and complete 
study of old age, tender and pathetic, 
exquisite in harmony of tone and 
colour, simple and unaffected in ar- 
rangement, individual if not, as it 
probably was, entirely original.t After 
that, for six years, there came nothing 
else from Whistler’s hand, and then 
only a single etching—“ Old Putney 
Bridge” (W. 145)—a card, as it were, 
“P.D.A.” —pour dire adieu. The 
action of Whistler v. Ruskin had in- 
tervened, and—the Grosvenor Gallery 
was open and was fashionable, and 
was anxious to do honour to his work. 

Even in his later 

Mr. Whistler years Mr. Whistler had 

and Election. hoped to convince and 

to convert. He was far 

too loyal to himself and his art to change his 
manner one iota in order to curry favour or obtain 
votes. But he had “put his name down” on the 
list for election as early as 1868, and even about the 
year 1888 he had seriously consulted one of the 
members, whom he met at dinner, as to his chances 
of Associateship. As I was told at the time, the 
Academician, familiar with the artist’s frequently 


or Arrangement No. 9. What is certain is that it is very black, 
and that one has all the trouble in the world to distinguish any 
part of Lady Archibald Campbell in the shadow, other than a 
profile that is lost, and a foot that is disappearing.” He adds 
that ‘‘it is hardly likely that these unhealthy eccentricities will 
have much influence on English genius,”’ and declares that the 
so-called Whistlerian art-innovation is nothing more than a purely 
technical refinement. It is to be observed that the author is not 
necessarily of those who subscribe to the sentiment—‘‘ Le détail, 
c’est le probité de I’art.”’ 

* Compare the etching of that name (see Wedmore, 177). 

+ Ford Madox Brown wrote to his friend Mr. George Rae : 
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expressed contempt of Burlington House, was as- 
tonished at seeing Whistler earnest in the matter, and 
was startled by the question. 

“What, you, Whistler!” he exclaimed; “are 
you serious, after your attitude towards the Aca- 
demy ?” 

“Why not?” replied Whistler, with his char- 
acteristic laugh; “you know, at my time of life, 
one wants to settle down.” 

“ Why, Whistler,” replied his friend, “it would 
be an outrage! And what would you gain? As 
‘Whistler’ you are unique—you are the Only 
Whistler ; as an A.R.A. you would be one of forty, 
one of seventy ; you would be lost in that mediocrity 
you always so heartily condemn.” Whistler laughed 
it off; perhaps he was tickled with the mistaken 
idea that he could be lost in any mediocrity ; per- 
haps he recalled some of the pungently witty things 
he had said of the institution and its members, needle- 
pricks which he had taken no pains to suppress.* 
When his model, Miss Brook, replied to his question 
as to the Academicians to whom she was sitting, he 
punctuated each name with a groan, and finally ex- 
claimed, “ Great Heavens, Miss Brook, what an in- 
fernal crew you have got amongst ! ”—and she straight- 
way told some of the “infernal crew,” who laughed 
at the joke, but probably could scarcely forget the 
implied contempt. 

Only two years after his final inquiry as to elec- 
toral chances (which could not exist under the 
rules of the Academy, by which an Associate 
can only be chosen “from among the exhibitors 
in the Annual Exhibition”—Section V, Rule 6), 
we were walking together to the Club, and I 
broached the subject of the Academy. Whistler 
was in his brightest humour. “The Academy !” 
he cried. ‘ Whom the gods wish to make ridiculous, 
they make Academicians! They never do anything 
after that; they are sucked down the great Art 
Drain in Piccadilly, and leave only their smell be- 
hind! The Royal Academy is now ignored abroad, 
the Grosvenor is forgotten; and the Society of 
British Artists [he had just been elected president] 
is alone recognised as the true exhibition of British 
Art. The public should know this, and to be able 
to put such a truth to them so that it should go 


‘‘T hear that Whistler has had the portrait of his mother turned 
out. If so, it is a great shame, because I saw the picture, and 
know it to be good and beautiful, though I suppose not to the 
taste of Messrs. Ansdell and Dobson.’’ The fact is, some of his 
pictures were not received by the Academy ; but, as he himself 
said, ‘‘ I believe that is the experience of all artists.’’ 


* He had already expressed his desire to another member ; 
yet compare National Observer—‘‘ Would Mr. Whistler, incom- 
parably the greatest artist who lived and wrought in England 
during the present century, condescend to a fauteuil by the side 
of Mr. Stacy Marks and Vicat Cole? We trow not.”’ 
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home, it is necessary to have gone through a long 
course of—falsehood! So I’m afraid it’s useless for 
you to attempt it.” 

And a month or two later he wrote to Mr. 
Labouchere: ‘They are the commercial travellers 
of art, whose works are their wares, and whose 
Exchange is the Academy.”* 

It was, I believe, on the same occasion as that I 
have referred to that I was speaking of Mr. Briton 
Riviere as a fine “animal painter.” Whistler caught 
me up: “No real artist can be an animal-painter, 
or a portrait-painter, or a tree-painter,” he exclaimed 
in a more serious vein than was common to him— 
by far his most interesting and most delightful mood ; 
“a true artist can paint everything he sees as he 
ought to see and paint it. You might just as well 
talk to me of a coal-scuttle-painter!” I was des- 
tined soon to differ with him for good and all. It 
is needless to record the cause ; but the split in this 
case came from my side, and I recall, not without 
real appreciation, the forbearance, the patience, and 
humour with which he bore what he considered 
my youthful impatience and absurd squeamishness. 
“Remember,” he wrote me, “ United we stand, 
divided you fall.” 

Whistler’s landscapes and sea pic- 

The tures, aiming, as I have said, at other 
a qualities than the facts of Nature, seek- 
ing only to record the poetry of colour 

and of character, have moved to rapture most men 
of delicate perception who have brought themselves 
to accept his view as the end-all of art. Other 
artists have regarded Nature as a goddess to be 
worshipped with respect ; Whistler looked upon her 
rather as an Audrey to be trained with judgment. In 


* In the course of time Mr. Whistler, who had practised his 
art so long in this country that he was supposed to be willing to 
exhibit with the English School at International Exhibitions, was 
invited along with other artists, by the committee of which Lord 
Leighton was at the head, to contribute to an International Exhibi- 
tion. This has been erroneously represented as an invitation to con- 
tribute to the Academy, and Mr. Whistler, we are told, chose to 
consider it so, and he forthwith declined in a letter which was 
sent to the Press at the time. But, as explained to his own 
friends, according to latter-day report, his motive was far more 
dignified than appeared by the wording of his own epistle. The 
Committee, over which Lord Leighton presided, applied in ordin- 
ary course, for Mr. Whistler could not be ignored. Besides, he 
exhibited his etchings in the English section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1889, so that there was nothing but courtesy in the 
application. But the Secretary was also the Secretary to the 
Grosvenor and the New Gallery, and a picture of his had been 
badly placed—a matter altogether apart from the Secretary’s 
control; yet the artist’s refusal ended with the characteristic 
postscript—‘‘ Once hung, twice shy.’’ But if he took pride in 
his refusal, he was happier still at his ability to refuse point blank : 
and when an old friend of his of twenty years’ standing—so 
that gentleman asserts—suggested his reconsideration of his 
decision, as ‘‘ his triumph was complete,” he returned a message 
of regret that ‘‘ he, too, had gone over to the enemy,’ and he 
never spoke to him more as a friend. 
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1868, when he painted his picture of “ The Balcony,” 
which was exhibited at the Academy two years 
later, Mr. Swinburne was amongst those who put 
into words, exquisitely apt and appreciative, the 
emotion which they aroused. Of this and of its 
companion pictures, which he declares “studies . . . 
of the old delicacy and melody of ineffable colour,” 
Mr. Swinburne proceeds: “ They all have the imme- 
diate beauty, they all give the direct delight of natural 
things; they seem to have grown as a flower grows, 
not in any forcing-house of ingenious and laborious 
cunning. This, indeed, is in my eyes a special quality 
of Mr. Whistler’s genius ; a freshness and fulness of 
the loveliest life of things, with a high, clear power 
upon them which seems to educe the picture as 
the sun does a blossom or a fruit.” 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
men upon Whistler’s paintings, be 
they able or unable to understand his 
vast ability and his distinct limitations,* 
no man ever grudged him the highest excellence as 
an etcher. Here indeed he is supreme. Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden once said to the present writer, 
when discussing the work of the leading etchers of 
the day, including himself—“ It’s all very well, you 
know, but after all Whistler’s the only one!” 
Whistler confided his opinion on his own etched 
work to the Pall Mall Budget thirteen years ago 
(March, 1890). ‘I divide myself into three periods,” 
he said. “First, you see me at work on the Thames. 
There you have the crude and hard detail of the 
beginner—all is sacrificed to exactitude of outline. 
Presently, and almost unconsciously, I begin to 
criticise myself, and to feel the craving of the artist 
for form and colour. The result was the second 
stage, which my enemies call The Inchoate, and I 
call Impressionism. In the third stage I have en- 
deavoured to combine stages one and two. You 
have the elaboration of the first stage and the 
quality of the second.” After the Coast Survey 
etching—which expelled him from the Government 
service, as it were, right into the world of art at the 
one explosion—he first devoted himself to the etching 
needle. The plates he executed in France were of 
extraordinary beauty. “The Little French Set ” 
(1858), consisting of thirteen plates, would by itself 
be almost sufficient to make Whistler’s name immortal 
in the world of art. “The Thames Set” (1861) 


The Etcher 
and Litho- 
grapher. 


* A well-known lover of Whistler's art once said to me, ‘‘ It 
is a pity that Whistler has not a greater range. In that case he 
would be irresistible. He cannot sustain a great effort, but is 
perfect in his own line. He can sing ‘ Tra-la-la’ more sweetly 
and more beautifully than any other man who ever sang at all 
—and ‘Tra-la-la’ is what he loves best to sing.’’ This, of 
course, is narrowing it down too much, but it indicates well 
enough the sentiment which Whistler inspired in his more 
intelligent artistic friends and opponents, 


are on a level higher still, shrinking from no 
detail, yet losing no sense of breadth, and displaying 
technical qualities of artistic utterance and reticence 
such as we look for in masterpieces upon the copper. 
“The Venetian Set” (issued in 1880 by the Fine 
Art Society), consisting of twelve plates, are in 
some quarters considered finer still on account of 
the subtler qualities of suggestion and omission 
which they contain. Intellectually, perhaps, they are 
upon a higher plane, but they lack the simplicity, 
the purity of line and directness of execution, which 
in my opinion has placed Whistler upon his pinnacle. 
The fineness of taste is the same in both. The 
second series of the Venetian etchings, the twenty- 
six shown at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery, complete 
the groups of which the lover of etchings is apt to 
speak. But the total number consists of between 269 
plates according to the last edition of Mr. Wedmore’s 
catalogue. An American amateur (? Mr. Kennedy) 
has carried up the number to 372 in a supplementary 
list. To these must be added the series of 120 
lithographs, the later ones at least executed on litho- 
graphic paper, which showed to the full the master’s 
power in black and white. To these, again, should 
be added his studies in chalk and pastel, for the most 
part “notes” which, suggestive of beauty as they 
are, are not entirely the complete things which the 
artist himself was wont to consider them. They 
display his delicacy and unerring taste, but betray 
an incompleteness which would be accepted as 
completeness in the case of no one else. It is true 
that the great masters have left many studies no more 
finished, but then these studies were never deliberately 
put forth as works of art for the admiration and 
acquisition of the multitude. 
Whistler’s sense of decoration was 
The Decorator present in all he did, down to the 
—_— fly.” smallest study, and down to that signa- 
ture, “ J. M. W.,” * which ultimately 
was elaborated, or developed by a process of natural 
evolution into a butterfly sitting upon a leaf. The 
placing of this sign-manual upon a picture or an 
etching was a matter of the first importance to 
Whistler, who always used it in the scheme of 
composition and balance. I have been assured that 
the architect, the late Mr. Jekyll, was the true 
inventor of the charming little device which Whistler 
used to such purpose later on, and which figured in all 
his controversies. It was his fancy to render the 
butterfly in its most charming form when he was 
writing in an amiable mood, but when he was con- 
tentious, as in his public epistolary achievements— 
which he usually was—he would add the sting, which 
he made most men feel. The little sign-manual, 


* This, in its early form, may be seen upon the study pre- 
sented herewith. 
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indeed, was a pretty finish, which realised pictorially 
the happy sentence he was fond of using when making 
his most cutting attack—“I, who, you know, am charm- 
ing!” This Mr. Jekyll, the reader will remember, 
was architect to Mr. Leyland, one of Whistler’s most 
generous patrons, for whom he designed the apartment 
which Whistler converted into the Peacock Room. 
The painter was never more happy than when 
devising schemes of colour. It was he who showed 
the English people the extraordinary charm, rich and 
quiet in its sobriety, of common brown paper as a wall 
hanging. The decoration of his exhibition rooms 
in Bond Street in simple though original schemes of 
yellow, etc., carrying him so far as to dress up his 
attendants in similar costume, was another proof of his 
sensitive colour sense, though regarded by the public, 
who did not see the matter with his eyes, as a piece of 
charlatanism unworthy of a true artist. In his own 
home Mr. Whistler used yellow and white, in his adop- 
tion of it being greatly guided by the contrast of 
flesh tints against it, whereby those tints acquired a 
purity and delicacy of pink unseen and unsuspected 
by the eye to which a sight of the contrast had 
not been vouchsafed. 
Such was the artist who has disap- 
The Man and_ peared from amongst us. Contentious- 
the Artist. ness was the concomitant of his peculiar 
genius. Prodigiously affected by trifles, 
irritated by the unimportant, whether things or men, 
he fought and attacked where it would have been 
to his greater dignity to have ignored. The hard 
fight, the bitter struggle, intermittent if not perennial, 
against financial unsuccess, had made him keen ; but 


never in respect to his art was he mercenary. Never 
did he sacrifice a principle or prostitute a thought 
when that art was in question in order to better his 
position. ‘The reputation of the artist, in his mind, 
was a thing apart from the reputation of the man. 
In his own case he esteemed himself well paid when 
for £120 the portrait of his mother, which might have 
commanded {£1,000 and more elsewhere, was sold by 
him to the Luxembourg, and thus secured admission 
to the State Museum. As was said in his hearing, 
with unresented familiarity, “ He is ‘ Jimmy’ in life, 
but ‘Mr. Whistler’ in art.” Joyous, gay, and jaunty, 
or affecting to be so, he was sometimes undone by — 
men more unscrupulous or more audacious than 
he ; and in him we must recognise an inventor true 
to himself and to the public who laughed at him, 
and at whom he laughed in return, for he was con- 
vinced that his principles were right, though in the 
end they might not prevail. Perhaps he knew that he 
could count upon the kindness of his foes. Perhaps 
he softened towards them as the end drew near, so 
that the memory of old feuds and the bitterness for 
which they stood may have faded from his mind. 
It is told that like Ruskin he had a horror of death, 
but he met it with courage and gallantry worthy 
of the panache which he never lowered. And he, the 
most American of immigrants, who truly loved the 
land in which he lived, whatever he thought of its 
people, was put to rest in the old graveyard at 
Chiswick, hard by where Hogarth lived and died, 
and now lies buried—the first and the latest, these. 
two, of the great courageous innovators of art in 


England. 





GOOD FURNISHING AND THE DECORATION OF THE HOUSE.* 
I—THE HALL. 


By AYMER 


has been the fate of the hall to suffer, while 
other rooms have developed at its expense. 
In former times there was but one principal 
apartment or “house-place” par excellence. But re- 
ceived custom has partitioned and appropriated the 
* It is proposed to publish a series of articles on modern art 
decoration of the house, with examples of the best and most 
recent instances, each room being taken in order. These papers 
will treat the subject from the point of view of public interest, 
and nothing will be included which has not sound artistic 
quality or individuality of taste to recommend it. 


| the course of evolution of the dwelling it 


VALLANCE. 


divers functions of the central hall among several 
rooms, so that the hall itself has, generally speaking, 
declined to the subordinate office of a mere lobby, 
or passage way, from the front door to the interior 
of the house. One of the aims of the reformer 
should be the restoration of the hall to somewhat 
of its past dignity and importance. I say “some- 
what,” because, with our altered conditions, an exact 
reproduction of olden habits of living, even suppose 
it were desired, is no longer practicable. 


The hall staircase is a case in point. In the 
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oldest houses there appears to have been no better 
means of communication between the ground and 
the upper storey than a steep ladder propped against 
an opening, like a ship’s hatch, in the flooring over- 
head. This ladder could be withdrawn by the 
persons who had retired aloft, and may have afforded 
a certain amount of security against intrusion ; but 
how such a method suited little children or aged 
and infirm people is a mystery. Of course, I am 
not here considering the lordly mansion in which 
the architect did not fail to provide a stone newel 
stair in a turret of its own, or steps hollowed out in 
the thickness of the wall. ‘The house I am treating 
of is that of the average citizen in medizval times ; 
and what is true of houses of that class applies still 
more universally to the humble dwellings of the 
masses of the people. 

It is quite usual to find that the stairs in an old 
house have been inserted at some date subsequent 
to the main part of the building; in which event, 
no original provision having been made for them 
in the plan, the stairs, a makeshift expedient, accord 
but ill with their more ancient surroundings. Where, 
in some more exceptional instances, staircases, pre- 

86 
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sumably old, exist, as at Crowhurst Place in Surrey, 
or at a less known farmhouse, Bexon, at Bredgar in 
Kent, they partake rather of the nature of steps 
shut away in a cupboard, so awkwardly placed are 
they, and so little attempt is there at making them 
serve other than a bare utilitarian purpose. The idea 
of treating a staircase in the house of the average 
citizen as an ornamental feature is of more recent 
origin. . 

The only specimen of a Gothic staircase I can 
remember to have met with apart from ecclesiastical 
foundations is not inside a house at all, nor does it 
belong to any private dwelling, but is attached to 
the exterior of the old Moot-house at Aldeburgh in 
Suffolk. It is fashioned in oak on the severest and 
simplest lines, without costly elaboration of detail, 
and I can imagine no better model for anybody 
requiring to insert a staircase of harmonious design 
into an old traditional house. 

It is not until near the close of the Tudor epoch 
that the staircase comes to be a recognised item in 
the decorative fitting of the house; but, even so, 
existing examples are frequently too grand for ordinary 
use. However, from Elizabethan days onward, there 
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is no lack of staircases in the various successive styles 
of architecture, the structure coming at last into such 
general use that in the Georgian period almost every 
house, however unpretending, has its appropriately 
ornamental staircase. 

Being as it is an essential and important factor 
in the modern house, no matter what the style of 
architecture, the staircase should always have due 
prominence accorded to it. The happy medium is 
attained where the staircase, as a structural fact, is 
clearly in evidence, while yet its presencé-im no wise 
impairs the habitableness of the hall out of which 
it leads. For this purpose it is well for the stair 
to be not too open, but in some sort framed in, or 
at least provided with curtains by which, on occasion, 
it can be secluded from the main body of the hall. 





AN ELIZABETHAN HALL. 


Desianeo sy E. LUTYENS AND FRANK COLLINSON. 
Executeo sy Giitow AND Co. 


Such a plan is desirable for insuring privacy not less 
than for the exclusion of draughts, if the hall is to 
be a comfortable living. room. 

Where the hall is restricted to a proportionately 
small area of the dwelling, it is a matter of less 
consequence if it be not used as a living room ; 
but in many houses it is of considerable size: for 
want of resource in adapting it for use, it is in 
practice so much room wasted. Few houses, how- 
ever, in the country—fewer still in towns—are so 
over supplied with space but that an extra room 
added by the conversion of the hall into a living room 
would be a welcome acquisition. 

Every hall worth the name ought, I submit, to 
be provided with a fireplace. In many instances a 
fire in the hall is absolutely necessary to heat the 
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house properly in winter time ; and it seems, there- 
fore, an extravagance if the family are not in the 
habit of enjoying the use of the fire-lit hall as a 
sitting-room. A fire only kept burning to warm 
the house might as effectively give place to a closed 
stove, save for one circumstance, viz., that in this 
country our stoves are so hideous in design as to 
be a positive eyesore. That such should be the 
fact we have only ourselvesto blame. If we would 


THE ENTRANCE HALL, OSMASTON MANOR. 


ODesianeD BY HENRY AND JOHN COOPER, 


lay aside our insularity we might with profit take a 
lesson from Continental usage. A stove of the 
German traditional type is admirably decorative as 
well as practical; and if ever I had to give up 
having an open fire (in favour of which I must 
confess I am still biassed) I should not hesitate 
to adopt the ceramic stove of the Tyrol for my 
purpose. 

To enhance the comfortableness of the hall it 
is advisable that the outer door should not open 
directly into the hall proper, but that there should 
be a second door in a screen, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, or some other structural arrangement, as it 
were, an inner porch, of the kind with which 
one is familiar in the case of church doors. The 
recess thus formed should constitute a vestibule for 
the disposal of coats, hats, umbrellas, and the usual 
miscellaneous array of personal belongings. It cer- 
tainly contributes neither to the seemliness nor to the 


repose of the hall as a living room to have it used for a 
depository for tennis racquets and other litter that has 
a tendency to concentrate about the door of a country 
house. ‘These articles, of course, require to be readily 
accessible, and there can be no more fitting receptacle 
for them than the old-fashioned dower-chest or coffer, 
which is at once convenient for use and a handsome 
object of furniture to boot. For the rest, the hall 
should be rather sparingly furnished than otherwise. 


Overcrowding is a mistake in every room, but most 
of all in a hall, the very purpose of which is defeated 
by an accumulation of superfluous objects. In the 
ideal hall there is just enough furniture to render it 
a room capable of being lived in without discomfort, 
but, beyond that, nothing else. 

There,is no doubt but that town houses impose 
greater limitations on the decorator in the choice of 
colour and materials than do country houses. The 
latter by comparison admit far more latitude in treat- 
ment. Thus deep-toned decorations, with massive 
oak furniture, blackened by age, may in a country 
house prove quite as satisfactory as lighter schemes 
and accessories. On the other hand, in a house 
situated in some light-excluding street in London, 
where the very atmosphere is dimmed and grey, the 
conditions of the place preclude any but light-toned 
colours with light woodwork. It is a fatal error to 
choose one’s house furniture irrespective of its destined 
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situation. A certain connoisseur, as the outcome of 
frequent travels, filled his house in town with as 
choice a collection of antique furniture as wealth and 
special knowledge could amass. But unfortunately he 
had forgotten to allow for the vast difference there 
is between the clear air of Italy and the murk of 
London. He had selected nothing but -what was a 
faultless work of art of its kind, but for all the rich 
and imposing effect of each individual piece, in their 
new environment the ensemble was only gloomy and 
depressing. It is for some such reasons as these that 


ELIZABETHAN HALL. 
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ladies almost invariably admire French ‘fashions in 
‘ornament, not, I am_ persuaded, because of any 
artistic merit they discover in the forms of roccoco 
and baroque, but because much that male judgment 
condemns as frivolous and fragile appeals to the in- 


stinctive feminine love for whatever is gay and. 


pleasing in colour. The problem for the decorator 
is to devise something which shall be both serviceable 
and constructively sound, and at the same time also 
light and attractive, from the ladies’ point of view. 
An attempt of this kind is apparent in the 
examples here illustrated from the work of Messrs. 
Waring (p. 17) and Messrs. Graham and Biddle (p. 23). 
In the former case—the production of several artists 
engaged in the studio of the firm—a vista of other 
rooms is discernible opening out of the hall, the walls 
of which are fitted with a high wainscoting of wood 
painted white, and forming a light background to the 
dark furniture. In the latter instance, that of a flat in 
South Strect, Messrs. Graham and Biddle, through their 


artists, Messrs. Newbury and Flashman, have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the requisite amount of light in a 
narrow hall, lit from a window at one end only, by 
leaving the oak panelling on the walls in the natural 
colour of the wood ; while frieze and ceiling are both 
modelled in plaster relief, the former all white, the 
latter picked out with pale tinting in certain details 
of the ornament. As to style, the key of the decora- 
tion is provided by an Adam mantelpiece, brought 
from an old house and fixed in its present position. 
The chairs are constructed .on such rigidly simple 


lines that they can scarcely be said to introduce a 
discordant. element, albeit they are not of English 
design at all, but reproductions from an old French 
original preserved at the Hétel Cluny. 

The remainder of the examples illustrated repre- 
sent halls on a larger scale than the foregoing, and 
such that appear altogether less suggestive of London 
requirements. The example of Messrs. Coopers’ 
work (p. 19) shows, in fact, a large hall in an old 
house in the country, the interior fitted with modern 
decorations, in keeping with the ancient place. The 
only elaborate portion, and indeed that which some 
might think perhaps the least in harmony with 
the rest, is the painted canvas frieze, representing a 
series of hunting and other sporting scenes. The 
oak panelling, not stained nordarkened in any way, 
with its carved pilasters and cornice, is an adaptation 
of the Jacobean style ; while the ceiling is treated in 
a very simple manner, with squared joists and no 
ornament, except plain mouldings on the principal 
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beams, which are supported, in their turn, upon 
carved trusses. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked at this point, 
since they occur in the example under consideration, 
displays of arms and armour, and such sporting relics 
as antlers and big game skins, are trophies more appro- 
priate for the hall than for any other room. I well 
remember how profoundly I was struck when, as a 
boy, I happened to v sit an old house and saw for the 
first, time a Persian casque and chain mail corselet 
set in the place of honour over the hooded Tudor 
chimney-piece in the hall. At that moment, as 
though with the force of a revélation, I was assured, 


once for all, of the decorative properties of armour ;~ 


and although since then I have seen other and far 
finer collections, such, for instance, as the late M. 
Spitzer’s, in Paris, and Lord Zouche’s at Parham, 
in Sussex, the intensity of my early pleasurable im- 


pression has never been effaced. As for antlers, I am 
bound to say I think our custom of setting them up 
against a wall is rather meaningless. I prefer the old 
German plan. The practical and inventive Teuton, 
not content but in converting to some useful end 
whatever could be so converted, made of a pair of 
branched antlers a most graceful candelabra, suspended 
on chains, a candle cup and socket at every point, 
and at the base a carved demi-figure holding an 
armorial shield. I have seen magnificent specimens 
of this form of ornament in the Town Hall at 
Lineburg, in North Germany, but anyone who has 
travelled in that favoured land of art treasures must 
have noted plenty of other instances, in museums 
and elsewhere, of this particular variety of chandelier. 
Of the two examples of Messrs. Liberty’s decora- 
tion, one is not dissimilar to the last as regards the 
period, though it is distinguished by individuality of 
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treatment in details. The other, 
in which conspicuous use is made 
of the timber framing for the 
leading lines of the ornament, 
one associates with the idea of a 
bungalow residence. 

The hall by Messrs. Gillow 
(p. 18) was designed by Mr. 
Lutyens and Mr. Collinson for 
the English Pavilion at the 
last Paris Exhibition. It is 
panelled in oak from floor to 
ceiling ; the latter having finely 
modelled bands of plaster orna- 
ment with bosses of the same 
at the intersections. ‘The stone 
fireplace, with its terminal figure 
uprights and a lintel of conven- 
tional beasts and foliage in bas- 
relief, is a copy. after an ancient 
original. While the room in 
general exhibits a free rendering 
of the Elizabethan style, the 
furniture comprises carefully se- 
lected pieces of French and 
Italian design, including some 
chairs as late even as the reign 
of William and Mary. The 
whole blends well together, no:- 
withstanding the diversities in 
epoch and _ nationality which 
characterise the several parts; so 
that this example has _ been 
adduced in vindication of the 
claim that, though types too 
widely divergent produce in- 
congruity, it is yet not abso- 
lutely essential to a harmoni- 
ous result that the furnisher 
adhere with slavish pedantry to the precise historic 
forms of one given place or period. 

The “ Dutch” hall by Messrs. Story—a distinc- 
tive, rather than a descriptive title, by the way—is 
also a combination of various styles and periods. The 
window, with its shutter and ironwork, is a genuine 
bit of Dutch work, imported bodily from Holland. 
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Desianeo BY Messrs. NEWBURY AND FLASHMAN. ExecuTED BY GRAHAM AND BIDDLE. 


The dado, with its heavy, bracketed shelf, the mantel 
and divisions of the frieze, are of basswood, stained 
dark brown. The frieze, painted an old ivory shade, 
is decorated with detached figures—the Tudor rose, 
fleur-de-lys, etc., in imitation of Elizabethan plaster- 
work. The floor is covered with “old English ” 
plaited matting. 
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PAINTING. 


I.—POPULAR. 


By Professor HUBERT von HERKOMER, R.4., M.V.O. 


[se is hardly a grown-up man or woman 
who does not love to hear a difficult subject 
simplified for a juvenile audience. Now, 
for the word “juvenile” substitute the word “lay,” 


and imagine yourselves for once a lay audience . 


listening to a painter talking in the simplest and 
most untechnical way about portrait painting. I call 
this first paper on portrait painting “ popular” on 
these grounds, and for the further reason that I think 
it well to make some subjects belonging to our art 
so clear and simple that a non-artist could retain 
some definite ideas upon them. The professional 
artist, or art student, may think I talk platitudes 
at times, because he knows all I have to say ; but 
again, I think it well to put into words facts and 
thoughts that we are.only too apt to think unneces- 
sary to utter. I may state here that the second part 
of this subject will be in a purely technical vein— 
that is, as painter would talk to painter ; therefore 
I approach it from two totally different points of 
view. 

Now, has it ever occurred to. you what a wonder- 
ful thing is a good portrait ; how it all but breathes, 
all but speaks? How the innermost soul of the sub- 
ject is there, indelibly fixed, to live on through 
centuries? How, apart from the life-likeness, it 
speaks to the painters of all ages as a work of art? 

Has it ever occurred to you what an awful thing 
is a bad portrait? A twisted, garbled, insolent thing, 
unfit alike for parlour or garret. You are at a loss 
to know what to do with it. You cannot keep it, 
except by turning its face to the wall, and that 
would arouse constant curiosity. You cannot burn 
it, because even with the worst pictorial reproduction 
you would feel a kind of superstitious fear in de- 
stroying ever so lying a version of yourself. 

Let us investigate some of the mysteries of por- 
trait painting, or rather of the way we painters go 
to work to produce a portrait—always, remember, 

“from a popular, and not a technical point of view. 
The first consideration is, of course, the subject ; in 
other words, your sitter. I need hardly say it is not 
possible to commence operations on first sight of the 
sitter; it is mecessary to become acquainted with 
him from many points of view. The painter must 
“see through all hindrance” the inner man or 
woman, ntust satisfy himself that he knows the 


broader characteristics of the sitter’s personality before 
he can go further, and select, first of all, an attitude 
that will lend itself to artistic treatment, and yet be 
wholly illustrative of the main peculiarities of your 
sitter. The usual method employed for this diag- 
nosing of your sitter’s peculiarities is to dine with 
him. It is sometimes useful, .but also frequently 
misleading, as the after-dinner-revealed man is not 
always what you would wish to hand down to 
posterity. 

But with long practice it is surprising how quickly 
one can get to know all that is necessary before 
beginning the closer scrutiny which takes place in 
the actual performance of the painting, as this is 
accompanied by the most powerful engine for the 
discovery of the inner man, viz., conversation. 
Happy is the portrait painter who can talk whilst 
he works, and happy the sitter if he may talk or 
listen. 

The common cant tells you to paint a man “as 
he is,” but fails to say at what moment. Now, a 
mood, the weather, the light, sympathy or antipathy, 
health or sickness, cheerfulness or melancholy, will so 
alter a man “as he is” that he may be scarcely 
recognisable as the man that ‘“ was”—something 
wholly different—a short time back. It is merely 
common justice to humanity that you should take 
some pains to catch a sitter at his best. It is only to 
wait until the most expressive aspect comes over the 
face, and then to seize it, for it is sure to repeat itself 
often enough, if your conversational engine is in 
sensitive working order, to secure it permanently in 
the picture. Some of the most successful portraits 
have been the result of much waiting and watching 
for the best expression, added to the most characteristic 
and agreeable attitude. If you are patient, you will 
sooner or later find in the sitter the best illustration 
of himself on his face. 

As I have already said, the first duty is to fix an 
attitude that shall in itself constitute half the likeness, 
as well as secure the best side of the face—a matter 
of the greatest importance. 

Now, two points frequently clash : the view of the 
face that will lend itself satisfactorily to artistic treat- 
ment, and the view that will give the most compre- 
hensive illustration of the man’s character. One or 
the other has frequently to be sacrificed. To get merely 
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the picturesque aspect of the sitter is certainly to satisfy 
the artistic craving of the painter’s nature; but to 
get that at the expense of the likeness or interpretation 
of the man is not to satisfy those who are to possess the 


portrait, and who commission you to do it. On the 
other hand, to leave out that very quality which 
makes the work live through centuries as a work of 
art is to deprive the artist of his first right. It is the 
combination of the two qualities that constitutes the 
successful work, and satisfies not only the painter’s 
hopes of posthumous fame, but the man who pays 
for the picture. One of my sitters, before he came 
to me, having thought the question of attitude to be 
87 


one not of character, but of fancy or taste, went to 
a print shop and looked through some 150 prints of 
old portraits, in order to find an attitude likely to 
suit him. He brought me the print of an old 
gentleman in a periwig, comically unlike himself, for 
he was a handsome, striking personage. Whilst he 
was worrying about this print he sat in the chair 
on the platform, and at once, forgetful of himself, 
took the best of attitudes, from which I never 
deviated. Ladies are naturally more artistic than 
men, and are not difficult to pose ; nor are they as 
vain asmen. I have had no end of a bother about a 
tie, or the colour of men’s trousers, but a lady always 
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comes dressed in the costume that completely de- 
scribes her taste, and through her taste, her character. 

Now ladies, though easy to pose themselves, 
from attention, no doubt, through centuries to 
appearances, often exhibit a very undesirable wish to 
have a hand in posing the husband for his portrait. 
I have never known a man attempt to give the 


slightest hint as to the pose or arrangement of his 


wife’s portrait. As we have not yet got beyond the 
attitude or pose, I may further say that the poses of 
women in the portraiture of the past, and even of 
the present, are an interesting study, and have sug- 
gested to me that painters have coerced the fair sex 
too much into what we might call “tableaux vivants ” 
or private theatricals. ‘They must be doing some- 
thing; holding a pot of flowers, opening a door, 


playing with a dog, or latterly, playing the banjo, 


going up or coming down stairs. Well, the stair- 
case is fascinating, I own, and I plead guilty to the 
failing myself when I get the chance. But it is 
always risky to introduce too transient a movement 
in portraiture. The greatest portraits in the world 
were full of repose. 


After the attitude is decided upon, in por- 


traiture, there is still another grave question to be 
settled before the painting can proceed, and that 
is the arrangement of light. I think few laymen 
would realise what an important factor is the light 
in which you place your sitter in the studio. 
Usually, studios have only one large northern light ; 
but this north light, with its hard bluish tendency, is 
apt to play the painter some tricks, although it gives 
a painter-like aspect to the subject. It often plays 
him false in colour, and it plays havoc with the 
likeness, on account of the heavy shadows it pro- 
duces. By the “likeness” I mean the identity of 
the person, for the sitter often looks unlike himself in 
such a light, and would be considered to be a bad 
representation of himself if seen in the flesh by the 
family in such a light. Now, people’s faces look 
most interesting in the street, or in omnibuses, or, 
best of all, in a hansom cab—in fact, where the 
light that falls on them is diffused, or from more 
than one side, whereas in the strong northern side- 
light all the features become exaggerated, deep 
shadows separate the forms, and the play of expression 
on the features is half hidden from the painter by the 
violent contrast of light and shade. You may be 
charmed with a lady’s face at an evening party 
where the lights are softened. The next morning 
at ten o’clock, in your studio, in that strong 
northern light, much of this charm may be gone. 
Yet her friends would retain the impression of that 
evening party, and expect you to give it on canvas. 
I have always found two lights in the studio more 
satisfactory 3 that is, a top and a side light. The top 


gives full roundness and modelling, and the side, 
coming straight into the face, dissipates the heavy 
masses of shadow produced by the top light alone, 
which would be more disastrous if used alone than 
the side light. The absence of heavy shadows 
enables the painter to give the fullest attention to 
subtle expressions, especially of the eye, and although 
this very absence of shadow increases the difficulties 
for the painter, it is well worth the additional 
struggle. 

I mentioned the eye. The eye holds the key to 
the character. The eye speaks the language that is 
understood by all mankind. The eye is charged 
w.th the thoughts ot the mind behind it; indeed, 
you discharge your innermost soul through your 
eye. And painting alone can reproduce the look 
in an eye that would baffle any other form of inter- 
pretation. Yet, strange to say, some painters, 
indeed, some, of our best, have carefully evaded the 
eye. But a portrait without the living look in the 
eye is but a soulless thing. 

Now, supposing attitude and light to have becn 
determined. upon, the work can proceed. It is 
unnecessary for me to tell you that no two painters 
work alike. Usually, however, they start with a pre- 
liminary canter in charcoal, but others begin straight 
away with brush and colours. ‘There is always the 
right placing of the figure on the canvas to be thought 
of first. You may have the-figure too high or too low 
on the canvas, or too much on one or the other side. 
With practice, however, a glance at the canvas and 
a stroke or two will place the sitter rightly on the 
canvas, and then begins the magic of the brush, 
which can transform this white flat surface into 
a ‘speaking likeness.” Some painters hold the 
first sitting for painting of great importance ; others 
do not mind a muddle at the beginning. But a 
sensitiveness to brush work is all important at every 
stage, more especially at the first, because wrong tex- 
ture laid on at the beginning can never be wholly 
obviated except by complete eradication. ‘There can 
be great meaning in the sensitive action of the 
brush, that is, in the way the brush places the paint 
on the surface. This holds good whether the 
painter aims at getting all in one painting, or in many 
paintings. And this form of dexterity implies, when 
attended with good colour and drawing, artistic 
work. Excessive attention to this feature, the so- 
called “pride of brush work,” often brings about a 
look of strained cleverness, which cannot take the 
place of originality. But its absence, in any case, 
implies the commonplace in art, and what is often 
praised as good, conscientious work is nothing more, 
perhaps, than stupid old inanity. 

The good painter jealously watches the artistic 
quality of his work, although he knows full well 
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that the likeness is the first consideration in those 
who commission him to do the portrait ; but in too 
many cases the very quality which has given him all 
the trouble to obtain, and upon which he relies for 
immortality, is lost upon the immediate critics and 
possessors of the work. Nevertheless, the true artist 
never loses sight of that quality. For this part of 
the effort the artist cannot charge; it is not a com- 
mercial item, for money cannot be made an equivalent 
exchange. It is for the J/ikeness that the charge is 
made, and the refusal of a portrait is based upon that 
Price is altogether an arbitrary thing, and a 
man may charge what he can get. High prices are 
not modern by any means. In the best Greek 
times enormous sums were given. Apelles got the 
equivalent of {£2,000 and more for a head of 
Alexander the Great, and he could only do single 
figures, being unable to group them, it is stated ; and 
an artist who could paint compositions is said to 
have obtained {£20,000 for one work. 

Although the painter cannot be paid for the 
essentially artistic side of his work, he nevertheless 
relies on that for very life—to sweeten the thorny 
paths of his labours; and, without this quality in 
his art, he would be no more than one of the itinerant 
painters of the past, who paid for his beer and bed 
in paint. 

As to the thorny paths in the portrait painter’s 
life, there is, believe me, no more exhausting work 
under the sun for man than portrait painting, and 
the more rapidly it is done the more it takes out 
of the painter. For the first three really great 
portraits of Gladstone by Millais, the painter did 
not have the sitter more than five hours for each 
of them. ‘That is working at white heat, which 
must bring about its relative reaction. But rapid 
work is entirely a matter of temperament. The 
strain, however, is the same to the slow as to the 
rapid painter. 

Now, we have in Europe a good many varieties 
of portrait painters. Let us enumerate some of them : 
there are the— 

Truthful and artistic, 
Truthful and depressing, 
Truthful and brutal, 
Truthful and inartistic, 


point. 


and we have those who “tell the truth lovingly,” 
which leads to the telling ot gentle lies. We also 
have those who cannot see the truth, but start with 
the premeditated idea of flattering the sitter ; and 
finally, we have a selection of portrait painters who 
can justly be called unconscious humorists. A friend 
of mine in Boston was painted by a clever artist, 
but when he saw the portrait finished, he said sadly, 
“Why, I can see in my face every oyster I have ever 
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eaten in my life.” That portrait belonged to the 
category of the “truthful and brutal.” 

Without entering in this paper upon the tech- 
nicalities of the work as it progresses through the 
number of sittings, I will just refer to the much- 
discussed and ill-understood point in. portraiture— 
finish. It is difficult to define what constitutes finish 
in any branch of art, and, before attempting to 
answer the question of finish, we must consider the 
different styles of the various masters. To some the 
love of detail and the interest in surfaces comes first 
and foremost. To another it is the human interest 
that alone attracts his artistic mind. This last-named 
painter exhausts his energies when the head is done, 
and has often little patience for accessorics, or even 
hands. The excitement that usually accompanies 
such a difficult task as catching an expression— 
which is like shooting on the wing—is what he 
seeks, and when he has attained his object, he is 
prepared to say, “ That is enough.” The expres- 
sion once secured, his interest flags; he is, as I have 
said, exhausted by the effort, and the minor details 
of cravat, hands, chain, and background are hurried 
over. This painter can only work “ full-souled,” and 
this peculiar power has never been found in the 
painter who is equally interested in the gown, or in 
a detail in some accessory, as in the head of the 
sitter. One has only to look at portraits, old and 
new, to find this proved. Again, this is far more a 
question of temperament than of training. But in 
result the question of finish is still beggared. Singular 
it is how frightened people are of paint. They re- 
treat to the uttermost limits of the studio to look at 
a picture freshly painted. An artist, on the contrary, 
in his desire to know how it is done, puts his nose 
into the work. The layman asks anxiously “ whether 
it will soften down in time?” and vainly tries to 
reconcile his idea of finish, which is smoothness, with 
the vigorous touches before him. 

Of the two workers just mentioned, the 
“ detailist,” who needs many sittings, often wearies 
the sitter, and the full-souled painter keeps up the 
excitement the whole time he is with his sitter; the 
sitter consequently is deeply interested, and therefore 
looks his best. The other often cannot keep him 
awake, and loves nothing better than to have a quiet 
time in his studio without the sitter, working at some 
detail of dress which has been put on the lay figure. 
The detailist fills his canvas with work and interest, 
the full-souled painter concentrates his detail upon a 
few salient points. But the pictures of the latter 
will nevertheless be complete and finished from his 
point of view, though his find of finish will differ 
from that of the detailist. The detailist draws and 

paints with cold and calculated accuracy. The 


other, with a few dexterous touches, suggests form 
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in a way that could not be approached by the latter, 
for he gives the work the spark of life, which is not 
aimed at by the detailist, and can only be obtained 
by spontaneous work. It is not school, or school 
influence, that produces these varieties of painters, 
but the foundation of the difference lies in their own 
temperaments and idiosyncrasies. Bearing this in 
mind, it will be easier to understand the significance 
of what we term finish. I do not mean that the 
painter who splashes and dashes his brush about on 
the canvas is necessarily a “ full-souled ” painter, nor 
those who desire to startle rather by manipulation 
than by the higher phases of art. This painter is 
fully represented by Velasquez, Titian, and Rem- 
brandt, whereas the detailist is perfectly represented 
by Holbein and Direr. One way of taking off the 
edge of the layman’s fear of paint is to show him 
the work in progress. On this point painters vary 
exceedingly ; some never show the work until 
finished, others do not mind it being seen at all 
stages. The latter is my plan, and many an un- 
comfortable moment have I saved by this method. I 
only ask to have the first sitting without the family. 
After this, I naturally expect them to understand that 
the work is not ta be looked at critically, but only 
with interest in the manipulation. And what a 
lesson ‘such a favoured position is for the family ! 
How little the public knows of the methods that 
produce a work of art! . There need be no extra 
charge for these privileged seats, because the painter 
will gain quite as much by their watching as they 
will in watching the gradual realisation of the painter’s 
interpretation of the subject. I may say the shock 
that accompanies the first sight of a finished portrait 
after long waiting is positively dangerous to life; let 
no one with a weak heart risk it. It is sure to be 
different to what has been expected, however success- 
ful it may be. Strange to say, a man is not known 
in all his characteristics to his family, who, from 
familiarity, can no longer distinguish between /ines 
and signs, and they may learn for the first time in 
the studio that papa’s nose is not straight. Custom 
strangely deadens the perceptive faculties. 

I painted a gentleman once with “ pince-nez” 
glasses on. He was very short-sighted, hence the 
necessity of giving him the glasses. But his wife 
objected to them on the ground that she seldom saw 
him with them on, and never when he was at table, 


' whereas the fact was that he had never had them off 


at table the whole twelve years of their marriage. 
Well, as I said, when the portrait is kept from 
both sitter and family until finished, it results as a 
shock likely to give a bad quarter of an hour to the 
painter also. A lady who came to see her husband’s 
finished portrait, having been unavoidably prevented 
from coming to the sittings, said to me as she greeted 






me at the door, “ This is a dreadful moment for 
both of us.” On these occasions the painter resorts 
to a little stage management. So, when all is fair 
and straight, he suddenly turns the easel round with 
the picture. The shock has several effects. One 
brings the ejaculation, “Oh!” Then dead silence ; 
then the wife may say to the subject, her husband, 
“Qh, just stand next to the picture for a moment, 
dear.” Here, I confess, the painter should turn and 
positively forbid so invidious and foolish a comparison, 
as both light and position would utterly change the 
aspect of the living man in that place. But there is, 
fortunately, another effect produced, and frequently 
too, else we had better give up our calling. It is the 
effect of silence that arises from a heart too full to 
give expression except by the tear in the eye. It is 
then the successful portrait painter realises how human 
his art is, and he gathers strength from the fact that 
he benefits mankind by his work, by giving them a 
beloved face in such a form that will live through the 
ages. The method of expressing delight or other- 
wise with a new portrait in the studio varies much 
with the characteristics of the nation. So also 
with their personal characteristics. My experience 
in portraiture has almost wholly been limited to the 
English and American nations. I have only painted 
a few Germans and one Russian lady. But between 
the English and American nations there are marked 
differences in demeanour and habits of thought which 
materially affect the sitter’s personality for the 
painter. The Englishman, for instance, has an in- 
grained shyness which often uncomfortably disguises 
the strong and courageous inner man, and puts the 
diagnosing painter off the scent and on a wrong 
track. Not so the American ; he is cool, collected, 
and self-possessed, and is himse/f, so to speak, wherever 
he is. He is proud of this, and, being a student of 
human nature, and a reader of character, puts the 
painter at once on his mettle, for he makes the 
painter feel he has to read a reader, and is undergoing 
precisely what he attempts to make his sitter undergo. 
This is a mutual advantage, and saves time. Being 
quick acting, the sympathies or antipathies are quickly 
settled. But the Englishman is shy in asking your 
terms ; shy when he sees himself on the canvas ; shy 
in offering you the money when the work is done, or, 
if a presentation portrait, shy when the portrait is 
presented to him; but, with strange inconsistency, 
seems to throw aside all shyness in his real anxiety 
to be exhibited: in the Royal Academy. 

The American knows himself. When I painted 
a man who carries on an enormous drapery business 
in Boston, he said to me, “‘ You must get my eyes, for 
I trade on ’em!” The American wants no pre- 
cedent, and, indeed, rather despises it. The English- 
man cannot exist without it. Canova said, “The 














English see with their cars.” It is this 
difference in the respective constitutions 
of the two nations which causes the differ- 
ence in the personality, the identity ; and 
they must be understood before any at- 
tempt is made to put them prominently 
and indelibly before the eyes of the world. 
And, mind, portraiture is nothing when 
devoid of this element of personal truth. 

That the portrait painter enjoys privi- 
leges that are great need hardly be affirmed. 
To open these living books of humanity, 
these speaking stores of information, is 
indeed a liberal education. It has been 
truly said that every man is your master 
in something, and something the sitter is 
sure to know that the painter does not 
know, and no subject in this world is 
absolutely uninteresting to the student of 
nature, from the making of a Parlia- 
mentary Bill to the making of butter. 
Again, I hardly know a parallel to the 
peculiar relationship between sitter and 
painter during the progress of a portrait. 
The neutral, I would almost say sacred, 
ground of the studio encourages minds of 
all shades to open themselves out before 
the inquisitor, if he in any way posses:es 
the art of conversation, which, to my 
mind, is an absolute necessity in the por- 
trait painter. A sitter must either be a 
listener or a talker, and in my long ex- 
perience I have only known one exception 
to this rule. If the sitter will not talk, 
make him listen ; but better if he will talk, 
because then you need only touch upon 
subjects for him to enlarge upon. ‘Topics 
dangerous to the sitter are, of course, to 
be avoided like poison, just as argument 
on any point must be studiously put aside 
so as not to arouse anger, because super- 
fluous blood must be kept away from the 
head of the sitter. 

That there must be a bond of sym- 
pathy between sitter and painter will strike 
you as a foregone conclusion, and the longer one 
works in portraiture the more sensitive one becomes 
to this magnetic influence. But painful as it is 
sometimes, and exhausting to the painter from a 
physical point of view, it is necessary to retain this 
sensitiveness if the best work is to be done, because 
the best portraiture is not done by routine; it is 
the result of artistic skill, with sensitiveness to psy- 
chological phenomena. The actual work of paint- 
ing is done by a sub-conscious action of the brain. 
Not so the watchfulness for the right expression in 
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ADMIRAL PULIDO-PAREJA. 


By VELASQUEZ. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
An EXAMPLE OF “ FULL~SOULED * PORTRAITURE. 


your sitter through the many sittings. That is a 
conscious effort, needing all the painter’s powers of 
restraint, of silent inquiry, and powers of deducing 
some concrete facts from complicated combinations 
that are likely to assist him in his work of characterisa- 
tion. As Balzac said, “The look, the voice, the 
respiration, and the attitude or walk, are identical, but 
as it has not been given to man the power to stand 
guard at once over these four different simultaneous 
expressions of his thought, watch that one which 
speaks out the truth, and you will know the whole 
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man.” This expresses the most exacting side of the 


portrait painter’s difficult art. Always to be on the 
watch, yet never to show that one is watching. 
Thus it is that the first glimpse of the sitter as he 
enters the studio—the shake of the hand—may 
suggest to you something that has escaped your 
notice,’and enable you to find the solution to some 
difficulty in the individual hitherto veiled, Manners, 
too, disguise much natural feeling, and I have found 
over and over again that it was the manner, and not 
the man, that baffled me. 


goal is reached, it may be granted to me to see this 
dear family circle, to whom I owe the best part of my 
outward prosperity and of my fame, whatever they 
may be, and would owe them rather than to any 
other mortal. A fair portion of this wish has now 
been fulfilled by the gifted hand of the painter. I 
recognise all, yet none more than thee, and from the 
beautiful vestment of thy form, I feel as if I could see 
thy still more beautiful mind beaming forth. ... Greet 
thy mother, the honoured Mistress Alice, many times 
from me ; asI could not embrace her myself, I have 





SIMON GEORGE OF CORNWALL. 


By HOLSEIN. IN THE FRANKFORT GALLERY. 





FRoM A F H BY 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE “ DETAILIST” PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
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Let me once more repeat that a good portrait is 
a priceless possession. And when the individual is 
forgotten, the work, as a work of art, holds its place 
in the first ranks of the world’s art history. Erasmus 
has beautifully expressed the joy that Holbein’s 
portrait of Thomas More and Margaret Roper gave 
him. In his second letter, dated the 6th of September, 
1529, he says, “I can scarcely express in words, 
Margaret Roper, thou ornament of thine England, 
what hearty delight I experienced when the painter 
Holbein presented to my view your whole family in 
such a successful delineation, that I could scarcely 
have seen you better had I been myself near you. 
Constantly do I desire that once more, before my 


kissed her picture from my heart.” Truly, an art 
that can bring a living individual before our eyes is a 
great art. All the more should it be used to represent 
mankind in its noblest, its most beautiful, its heroic, 
or its moral aspect, and this be it in subject-picture 
or portraiture. Remember, no book, no poem, tells 
its tale to all the world as the picture, with its 
universal language ; and no biography, no history, is 
fully told without the aid of the painter’s art. We 
hold the history of the world in our hands by paint- 
ing the men who make history. Great indeed is the 
art that can satisfactorily portray history - making 
man, but great only if used in its most dignified and 
sober garb. 





WHITECHAPEL: SATURDAY MORNING. 


By PHIL MAY. 


IN THE ARTIST'S OPINION HIS MASTERPIECE IN PENCIL. 
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PHIL MAY: 


OT since John Leech died has the public 
so genuinely, so deeply mourned at the 
passing of a humorous artist as when in 
August of this year Phil May was laid in 
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the grave. George Cruikshank, ‘who sank to his rest - 


1864—1903. 


but expression to his subjects, for the directness and 
richness of his humour, and for the beauty of his 
work. That work has already been fully discussed 
in this Magazine,* when it was shown how, “when 
Mr. May puts pen to paper and starts upon a line, 





PHIL MAY. 


OrAWN BY HIMSELF. 


in 1878, and “ Phiz” in 1882, had done their work ; 
nor had they ever so closely entered into the joys 
and sorrows of the lower classes, never had they 
viewed life in a way quite so sympathetic, so genial 
and laughter-loving. It would be idle to attempt 
a comparison between them and “Phil,” as we all 
called him, for as their aim in art was not the same, 
neither was their accomplishment. .Phil May will 
always be remembered for his technical perfection, 
for his mastery in seeing and realising character, for 
the truth with which he fitted not only character 


he continues that line without lifting his hand until he 
finds himself in danger of going wrong "a secret to 
which he attached infinite importance. We need 
not here repeat the details of his life—how he rose 
to fame through his contributions to many papers 
in succession: Yorkshire Gossip, Society, St. Stephen’s 
Review, the Penny Illustrated Paper, the Sydney Bul- 
letin, Pick-Me-Up, the Illustrated London News, Black 
and White, the Graphic, the Daily Graphic, the Sketch, 


* See THE MaGaziNE oF ArT, 1894, p. 348: ‘‘ Our Graphic 
Humorists—Mr. Phil May.” 
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and finally Punch, with the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine. But it may be recorded how from the Sv. 
Stephen’s “The Poet and the Painter” was reprinted 
in 1891 with enorm- 

ROwsLey. ous success, while this, 

HOLLAND Park Roan. with his “ Sketch- 
KENSINGTON.W. book” (1896), “ Gut- 
tersnipes” (1896), 

“ Alphabet ” (1897), 

“Green on Rouge- 

mont” (1898), 

“¢The Little Min- 

ister’ Souvenir” 

(1898), “Fifty 

Sketches” (1899), 

“The Winter An- 

nual” (1892-1902-3), 

and “The Summer 

Annual” (irregularly 

published from 1892 

to the Coronation 

year), together with 

such productions as 

his “‘ Mayville” draw- 

ings, constitute his 

main work with 

which the general 

public is familiar. 


ail And it may be added 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF LETTER that not less popular 
FROM PHIL MAY ANNOUNCING 


HIS ELECTION TO THE STAFF OF er his delightful 
PUNCH. drawings for certain 


advertisers. 

In the method of his pen-drawing Phil May had 
followed good examples. The firm and eminently 
decorative line of Mr. Linley Sambourne had in- 
fluenced him greatly ; and he was impressed by the 
drawing (shown herewith) which M. Jan Van Beers 
had made for the present writer in 1883, and which 
the young artist keenly looked at a few years 
later. I would invite the reader to compare the 
hands in this sketch of a Paris market-porter dancing 
with those in May’s portrait of himself; the head, 
too, will recall in its direct and incisive manner 
not a few of those happy, laughing, strongly-drawn 
faces which May has sketched. Whatever style he 
might have adopted, there is little doubt that he would 
have achieved perfection. ‘The crowded page of por- 
trait-figures executed for the Christmas number ot 
Society, an early effort made when he was just twenty- 
one, makes no attempt at composition, but it reveals 
a perfect power over portraiture and character, the 
refined pencil, and the exquisite touch that mark 
the true artist. As it turned out, he budded at a 
time when the artist had to bow to the dictation 
of the process-engraver and the printer, and he was 


driven into that circle of the arts where the work 
is produced by the draughtsman not for its own 
sake but for the purpose of reproduction and dissemi- 
nation. And as he found himself in Australia 
engaged on the Sydney Bulletin—a daily paper which 
necessarily could not provide “fine printing ”—he 
gladly took a hint from those who knew, and from 
his colleague, Mr. Ashton, he probably learnt more 
than from any other man how to produce his effects 
in the fewest possible lines. It is not only this 
extraordinary economy of means that Phil May 
picked up from Mr. Ashton, but also his manner of 
boldly drawing in the forms and shadows of face or 
figure, or what-not, in clear and unmistakable lines. 
Of course, “ Phil ” had seen and studied Caran d’Ache 
among others, and knew the value of his style; but 
he carried it further during the visit to Australia, 
but for which, indeed, he might never have achieved 
his extraordinary success and present-day popularity. 
But he could use any material, and use it to 
perfection. "The drawing, here reproduced, made from 
the figure of a denizen of Whitechapel, was in May’s 
opinion the finest drawing of the kind he had ever 
produced. The character and humour of the face, the 
cunning of the little eyes, the variety and truth of the 
modelling, microscopically yet easily finished, have 
never been surpassed by theartist. As to the character, 
he has so far excelled nearly all other draughtsmen 
in rendering with remorseless truth every type of low- 
class Jew, and, moreover, wrote Hebrew so;well, that 


A DRAWING BY JAN VAN BEERS, 
WHICH INFLUENCED PHIL MAY’S STYLE, 




















A DUTCH GIRL. 


CHALK SKETCH FROM LIFE BY PHIL MAY. 
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BRIGHTON BEACH. 


CHALK SKETCH BY PHIL MAY. 


it has been often surmised that he sprang from the 
race himself. Von Menzel himself never produced 
anything more artistically realistic than this wonderful 
drawing, with its delicacy of handling, so perfect, yet 
done with absolute ease and certainty. 

If with this little masterpiece the red chalk study 
of the little Dutch maiden be compared, we may find 


a broader treatment, but the certainty of type and the 
rightness of it are the same. The little chalk sketch 
of “Carts on the Beach at Brighton,” which May 
dashed off in his pocket-book, may reveal another side 
of his talent and his love of nature, yet it is inspired 
with the self-same sympathy, and instinct with the same 
remarkable power of rendering the truth in things. 

He was already a finished artist when he was 
summoned to join the staff of Punch—the aim of 
his ambition. The editor of that paper had spoken 
with the editor of this magazine as to his intentions 
in respect to the artist, and when the matter was 
practically settled May was let into the secret of 
what was afoot. He was greatly excited until the 
appointment was made, and when it was formally 
decided he wrote off a characteristic note to his 
friend—showing the same simple delight and easy 
fun that imparted so much charm to his lovable 
disposition. He was, indeed, a fellow of infinite 
jest, and a man of humour and of wit, although not 
quick of speech, and gentle withal, genial, and of 
such kindly good-nature that he was unable to say 
“No” for fear of giving pain—so that he was the 
prey of every shark who was minded to take advan- 
tage of his soft-hearted weakness. A child to the 
end, he was done to death by a shoal of hangers-on, 
who sent him to his grave before he was forty, broken 
in health and empty in pocket. More than one even 
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forged his name to bills, trusting to his good-nature not 
to prosecute, and they were right in their calculations. 
On one occasion he was shown such a bill, and, 
strange to say, he showed resentment and even 
agitation: “I’m annoyed—I’m really very much 
annoyed,” he said quietly, as he stared at the sig- 
nature ; “it’s so badly done!” 

Whether Phil May would ever have succeeded 
with colour, as Professor von Herkomer once believed, 
is perhaps not certain, as it was character and form 
and chiaroscuro, implied rather than set down, that 
attracted him. His memory and his leaning were for 
things rather than colour, in spite of the fact that his 
drawings suggest colour so well. I remember once 
asking him if his “ Guttersnipes” were not less metro- 
politan than provincial, for so they seemed to me. He 
smiled, and owned that the whole of that wonderful 
series were done from memory of the slums of Leeds 
in his childhood. “ You know,” he added gently 
in explanation, “I was a guttersnipe myself!” But 
I am still of opinion that had he lived he would 
have done work more powerful still—more broadly 
and comprehensively human, and that like most great 
humorists he would have proved his capacity to handle 
tragedy as well as comedy and farce. But although 
he did not live to attain to twoscore years, he 
has taken his place as one of the greatest draughts- 
men England has produced, fine in technique and 
a great master of line; as an artist, a true and 
noble master; and as a man, one who was beloved 
by all who knew him, and who never sullied his 
art with an unworthy subject, but who sought only 
to express himself beautifully, and to bring brightness 
and laughter into the world, merriment, and love, 


and pity. S. 
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ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 


A GENERAL 


SURVEY.—VI. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


PICTURES—“OLD MASTERS.” 


HE §sub-divisions of the picture-trickster’s 
profession are unusually interesting to follow 
out. Roughly speaking there are eight. 

1. “ Maquillage” is the “ making-up” of 
portraits’ faces whereby unsaleable canvases are made 
delightful and marketable. For this purpose the 
“ Face-man” haunts the lower class sale-rooms, buys 
up for a sum hardly worth mentioning a portrait of 
some ugly or uninteresting person, of which the 
general arrangement is not displeasing. He _ has,, at 
least, the canvas and frame ; and the portrait forms 
the basis of his operations. He does not clean the 
canvas—age is no objection. But he retouches the 
face, removes the wrinkles from the old head, corrects 
the features, improves the complexion, and does not 
leave the work until he has beautified it out of recog- 
nition, and produced a head that may confidently be 
expected to enchant the hoped-for purchaser. The 
repainting, of course, is properly “aged,” so that it 
may harmonise with the drapery and hands, which 
probably are left untouched, and the result is an almost 
certain sale for the industrious maquilleur. He is 
often an enthusiast ; his occupation is cheerful ; and 
if his means enabled him to buy them he would not 
hesitate to touch up a “ Duchess of Devonshire” by 
Reynolds, or a “ Lady Clarges” by Gainsborough, or 
Turner’s “ Crossing the Brook,” or any other master- 
piece which he thinks he could “liven up” with a 
rejuvenation, an extra figure or two, or interesting 
accessory. He keeps to a style, naturally enough, 
for “beautiful” as he may make his picture, he 
would not be sure of a good price, when he sends 
it back to the sale-room whence he bought it a week 
before, were he not able to affix to it with a fair 
suggestion of probability the name of a master at 
the time in vogue. How many Sir Thomas Law- 
rences, it may be asked, exist in Paris, and even 
in London, which owe their title to the talents and 
enterprise of this amiable, unconscionable retoucher ? 
I have recently known the case of a Gainsborough, 
which the unsuspecting owner looks upon as a 
“ miraculous” picture, because in one light it repre- 
sents an old lady and in another a young one— 


“clearly,” says he, “the same lady at two periods 
of her life.” He does not recognise here the handi- 
work of the maquilleur overlaying the older paint 
which shows through. 

2. The Cleaner, unhappily, includes the Restorer ; 
and both, in the vast majority of cases, are the sworn 
enemy of a picture’s quality. ‘Though the Cleaner may 
skin the picture of its glazes as well as of its dirt and 
discoloured varnish, though he may destroy the work 
of art, esthetic criminal though he be, he is, more’s 
the pity, no law-breaker. He may scrape a picture 
to the under-painting, and he may “restore” what 
was never there ; still, in the eye of the law, he is as 
honourable as the original artist. I know of a case 
in which a work, representing Henry VIII (wearing 
the Order of the Garter), was sent home with a garter 
on both legs; and he only laughed gaily when 
told of his unusual mistake. But he enters our field 
of vision as a forger and a counterfeiter when he 
adds a detail or a signature to a picture—if only to 
please the possessor. I once had a picture cleaned 
which was always believed to be a Constable, and 
one morning I was sent for in hot haste. On 
arriving I was shown a signature—“ J. ConsTaBLE ” 
in large Italian script hand. The poor fellow did 
not know that Constable, at the time at least sug- 
gested by the style of the picture, signed quite differ- 
ently—with thin, lean-back letters. He needed in 
this case the help of the Monogrammist, of whom 
something will be said later. 

.3. The Dirtier comes well within our category. 
With lamp-black, tobacco-ash, liquorice, and old 
varnish he will dirty any picture, how offensively 
clean and new soever it may have been. The 
amusing thing is that in the lower-class auction room 
he has been known to buy a picture which the 
speculative Cleaner only furbished up a week before, 
and to “treat” it so well that the Cleaner who may 
also be present at the subsequent sale has been 
completely taken in, and has bought back the 
picture for a song, and forthwith proceeded to 
“clean” it again, suddenly finding to his amaze- 
ment that he is at work again upon the old task! 
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It is surprising with what success a modern daub 
can be converted into a passable Old Master by 
the Dirtier, who, as a painter, probably never in his 
halcyon days of studentship got beyond an elementary 
knowledge of original work with brushes and colour. 
4. The Monogrammist is a scholar in his way. 
He is a student of art and art history, of great obser- 
vation, of wide experience and knowledge, of refined 
cunning, and of amazing memory. He knows exactly 
how an artist signed his name at different periods of his 
career, in what portion, on what spot, in a picture ; 
not only how and where, but exactly in what manner, 
according to the importance, age, and condition of the 
picture destined to receive the christening which is 
to carry conviction to the minds of the most sceptical 
and the best informed. He has studied in the large 
galleries, he knows the peculiarities of every artist, 
whether he signed in monogram, initials, full name, 
or abbreviation ; in what pigment and in what colour 
he signed, or whether at such and such a period he 
did not sign at all. He knows exactly, when a 
reputed Rembrandt, picture or print, is placed before 
him by the dealer, whether he should endow it with 
one or other of the numerous variety : 
Rem. 
Rem. del. 
Remb. f. 
Rembr. 
Rembr. pinxit. 


Rembr. van Ryn 
inv. 

Rembt. 

Rem. van Ryn 

Rembrant 

Rembrandt 


Rt. van Ryn jn- 
ventor 
Rt. van Ryn pinxit 
Rt. van Ryn in. 
Rt. v. Ryn f. 
Rt. v. Ryn jnv. 
Even this does not exhaust the list of Rembrandt’s 
signatures,  Verisimilitude, plausibility, knowledge, 
and judgment are indispensable when the sport in- 
volves high game. Whether it is Durer, Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Lucas van Leyden, Cranach, Prud’hon, 
Van Goyen, Millais—all the varieties of each man 
must be accurate ; for by that token may a picture 
be known. 

And then comes the manner—how the signature 
must be made to look as if it were far down under 
the varnish, perhaps half obliterated, placed where 
it may nestle coyly, as it were, so shyly that the 
dealer pretends perhaps that the picture is unsigned, 
and, rep leading his customer on, lets him 
taste the exquisite joy of discovering for himself the 
presence of the unquestionable proof! The dealer 
had just been saying: “It’s a misfortune that the 
picture is not signed. If it had been I should have 
had to ask you three times as much; I have a cus- 
tomer waiting for a signed picture by the master at 
twice the price I am asking you!” Just then the 
signature is providentially discovered, so beautifully 
is it timed ; and who could resist the generosity 
of the dealer, who, after an inward struggle, blurts 
out quickly (lest he should be tempted to allow 
commercial strenuousness to overcome the magnan- 


imity of his better nature) that having made the 
offer he will adhere to it, that the discovery shall 
not make him withdraw, on condition that the accept- 
ance comes at once, before he has time to reflect 
and reconsider his position, in justice to that other 
customer ! 

Such is the method of the unscrupulous members 
of a trade which has its rogues in greater number 
probably than its honest men; and it is with the 
rogues only that I am engaged. But sometimes 
the public are so stupid as almost to make the 
honest man turn rogue. For it is the fact that 
in nine cases out of ten a buyer will prefer a 
signed false picture to an unsigned genuine one ; 
so that it is not unknown for a dealer, in the 
case of an unsigned picture of the genuineness of 
which he is certain, deliberately to have a signature 
forged on to it in order to satisfy and convince the 
foolish and timorous. In such a case the Mono- 
grammist, with his secrets, his special paints and 
brushes, and implements to rub down, and what 
not, is a man who knows his importance and secures 
his price. 

5. The Sealer is perhaps more considered abroad 
than here. The visitor to the Continental collections 
is aware that it is the frequent practice of the authori- 
ties and owners to affix their official seal to the back 
of each picture. Especially is this the case when 
a great sale is arranged; the seal is a guarantee of 
provenance. ‘The Sealer on his own account attends 
the great sales, and bids a small sum for the worst 
canvas of all, which no one wants. He thus becomes 
possessed of the seal, which was all he wanted, and 
forthwith he makes a matrix from it and matches 
the sealing-wax. In due time he gets quite a little 
gathering of these seals from the most important 
collections, and he can then command a fair price 
for attaching one or other of his “certificates of 
quality” to any picture that may be brought to 
him for the purpose. In this way many a daub 
is made to masquerade as a genuine work which 
was sold at Such-and-such a sale; and the original 
catalogue is produced with its testimony of descrip- 
tion. Who could resist such evidence, especially if 
the Monogrammist has been at work before ? 

6. The Genealogist then steps in to make things 
more certain still. He, too, is a student of the move- 
ment of art, and he uses his knowledge to determine 
what lineage he may safely attribute to a picture, 
and what he may not attempt. He will fit a forged 
picture into a description of an original appearing 
in the catalogue of a well-known collection sale ; 
but he first makes sure of the whereabouts of that 
original, so that the buyer of the newly-christened 
work may not easily detect the fraud or be confronted 
with the true bearer of the title; tact and a nice 
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A “PORTMANTEAU” 
PICTURE, ENTITLED 
“ST. SIMON,” AND 
ATTRIBUTED TO RUBENS. 


IT IS AVOWEDLY MADE UP OF PORTIONS 
OF THE FOLLOWING PICTURES :— 


. “THE MADONNA ENTHRONED 
WITH THE CHILD AND 
SAINTS.” 

By ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


. “THE BRAZEN SERPENT.” 
By RUBENS. 


. “THE REPOSE.” 
By TITIAN. 


. “THE MAGDALEN.” 
By CORREGGIO. 











“THE MADONNA ENTHRONED WITH 
THE CHILD AND SAINTS.” 


By ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


IN THE ROYAL Museum, BERLIN. FROM TH: PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY HANFSTAENGL. 


THE FIGURES OF SS. ONUPHRIUS AND BRUNO 
ON THE LEFT HAVE BEEN COPIED IN THE 
“PORTMANTEAU” PICTURE ABOVE AND 
RENAMED ST. SIMON (AND ST. JUDE). 
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“THE BRAZEN 
SERPENT.” 


By RUBENS. 


In THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE GROUP ON THE RIGHT 
HAS BEEN COPIED IN THE 
“ PORTMANTEAU ” PIC- 
TURE ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE. See NEXT PAGE. 


THE MADONNA 

AND CHILD, WITH 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
AND ST. CATHERINE 
EMBRACING THE 
DIVINE INFANT— 
KNOWN AS “THE 
REPOSE.” 


By TITIAN. 


In THE NATIONAL CALLERY. 


THE RIGHT ARM OF THE 
MADONNA HAS BEEN 
COPIED IN THE “ PORT- 
MANTEAU” PICTURE ON 
THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 
WHERE IT IS MADE TO 
SERVE AS THE LEFT ARM 
OF THE MAN COPIED 
FROM RUBENS’ “ BRAZEN 
SERPENT.” See NExT PAGE. 
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apprehension of chance and probabilities are necessary 
here. Yet I myself know of copies in fine collec- 
tions, each with an irreproachable genealogy—the 
moment when the “ bar sinister” was incurred being 
skilfully evaded or boldly falsified. I know a beautiful 
Watteau, the owner of which is firmly persuaded 
that that in the Dulwich Gallery is a copy of his 
own—“ proved ” by documentary evidence. I know 
a Hogarth which no one with an eye could accept, 
but the honour of which its owner vigorously vouches 
for, for its lineage is perfect. As if it were not 
easier to forge documentary evidence than the picture 
which it upholds ! 
7. The Name-Changer, or Renamer, plays o 
occasion an important réle. He has been said to 
have bought a known picture by a master, and then, 
giving it a new name, to produce it to a collector 
whose eye and taste are fine, but whose familiarity 
with the artist’s work is not great, as a “newly- 
found work of the master,” no mention of which, 
as is easily proved, occurs in any list of his pictures. 
The novelty of the work whets the collector’s desire, 
and of course in his mind adds considerably to the 
value. To help a cheat the operator will sometimes 
add a figure or a tree to mask the old subject. He will 
rename a Trinquesse a Lancret, place a few spark- 
ling touches in telling spots, put in, perhaps, an extra 
dancing figure or a lady in a sacque of silk seated on 
the ground, and a picture that might have been worth 
fifty pounds will now be worth at least two hundred, 
especially if the Monogrammist has endowed the 
canvas with the irresistible bait of a good signature. 
I would draw the attention of those collectors 
who yield to their own love of titles, romantic or 
otherwise, and christen their pictures with new 
names, to the danger of their practice. There are 
not a few such. I have in mind a _ well-known 
owner who changed the name of his—Constable (let 
us say)—from “ By the Stour” to the more romantic 
but quite inappropriate title of “The Haunted 
River.” The picture was then lent for public 
exhibition, an intelligent and enterprising ‘“Name- 
Changer” saw it, and quietly appropriated and 
applied the old title to a forged Constable in his 
possession, pleased that the familiar name was now, 
as it were, his copyright. In Alfred Sensier’s book 
on Rousseau he tells how the artist’s “ Trout 
Fisher” was renamed by a Belgian dealer “A 
Wood-cutter Fording a Stream.” Skilful retouching 
altered the angler into the ‘woodman, and a rock 
indicated in the water completed the change. In 
this case it was done because many people won’t 
buy anglers and will buy woodmen. It was for 
the same reason that a dealer changed the title of 
Mr. Frith’s picture, “A Servant Maid,” which 
wouldn’t sell, to “Sherry, Sir?”—in spite of the 






painter’s vigorous protests; the picture was snapped 
up at once, and the print from it, which had 
flagged, went like wild-fire. 

8. As to the Truqueur—the comprehensive coun- 
terfeiter or forger, of whom I have said so much—I 
must here draw particular attention to the “ Blender,” 
the concocter of the “ portmanteau picture.” Some 
allusion to him has already been made, and his methods 
to some extent explained. It is best to give at once 
a typical example of his procedure and his achieve- 
ment in building up patchwork pictures. Here is 
one which he calls “*‘St. Simon,’ by Rubens.” It 
was produced for sale in the ordinary way of business. 
Why it should be called “St. Simon” is a mystery, 
and is scarcely intelligent, for the picture scarcely 
seems to illustrate any particular scene in the life of 
that saint. Indeed, the two principal figures on the 
left, which so greatly exceed the proper proportion 
in relation to the rest of the picture, belong to the 
famous painting (here also shown) of Andrea del 
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THE RIGHT ARM OF THE MADONNA FROM TITIAN’S “REPOSE,” 
COPIED IN THE “ PORTMANTEAU” PICTURE ON PAGE 38, AND 
SUBSTITUTED FOR THE LEFT ARM OF THE MALE FIGURE 
FROM RUBENS’ “BRAZEN SERPENT.” 


Sarto—“ The Madonna Enthroned with the Child 
and Saints ””—in the Royal Museum in Berlin (No. 
246). These two figures in reality represent St. 





PORTION OF RUBENS’ “BRAZEN SERPENT” COPIED, WITH 


THE EXCEPTION OF THE ARM OF THE MAN, IN THE 
“PORTMANTEAU” PICTURE ON PAGE 38 ; 


Onuphrius in front and St. Bruno behind, though 
it is possible that the painter of the “blend” mistook 
them (more or less wilfully) for St. Simon and St. 
Jude. The change of the names was perhaps thought 
necessary in order more surely to put the amateur 
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off the scent, and yet how celebrated are the pictures 
here impressed into the service! Everyone must 
know this masterpiece of Andrea del Sarto, and 
must recognise, too, his striking model for St. Onuph- 
rius) whom he also introduced kneeling into his 
_ “Madonna delle Grazie,” in the Pisa Cathedral. 
The rest of the figures—the whole group of five 
adults and three infants—are borrowed bodily from 
“The Brazen Serpent” by Rubens in the National 
Gallery (No. 59), two dead and two dying figures 
being omitted. The woman in the right-hand corner 
in the original, it will be seen, leans on one of the 
corpses, while the other body masks the lower limbs 
of the kneeling lady in the mid-foreground. In the 
“ mosaic” picture, of course, there is nothing to account 
for all these figures being cut off at their middles— 
standing, it appears, in a shallow pit. The powerful 
man who, in the original, is vigorously grasping a serpent 
in his mighty fist is endowed in the portmanteau- 
picture with the delicate arm and hand of a woman. 
This is borrowed (as may here be seen) from the 
figure of the Virgin in Titian’s picture of the 
“ Repose,” also in the National Gallery, officially 
entitled “The Madonna and Child, with St. John 
the Baptist and St. Catherine embracing the Divine 
Infant” (No. 635). But the absurd part of it is 


that the careless copyist has represented as the /eft 


hand and arm of the man the right hand and arm 
of the Virgin—so that he has the thumb outside ! 
The background is supposed to be copied from the 
“Magdalen” of Correggio; but I can recall no 
such picture that it in any way suggests. Certain it 
is that it is not the “ Reading Magdalen” of Dresden 
(now generally attributed to Van der Werff) ; in any 
case it is too good to have been invented by a mere 
picture-blender. 

These pictures, as I have explained, are said to 
be painted in Holland and Belgium. It is probable, 
however, that not a few of them are painted much 
nearer home, and are exported to those countries, 
where they are more likely to find admirers and 
purchasers among English, American, and Russian 
travellers than would be likely in the more open 
picture market of the British Metropolis. 

At this point it is well that I should introduce 
here a letter addressed to me by Mr. William 
Mercer, the connoisseur of Cheltenham,* o1 the 
subject of paintings on panel and _ gesso, such 
as the bookbindings which have here beea re- 
produced. Works of this kind have been produced 
by Signor Ione and others, in clever facsimile, and 
have been passed off as originals by persons into 
whose hands they have fallen as originals. 

“ Dear Sir,—I translate a letter which I received last 
February from Cavaliere Alessandro Lisini (Syndic of 
* 5th August, 1903. 
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Siena) respecting a picture sold at a public sale-room in 
London, falsely purporting to be an original savoletta di 
Biccherna, which belonged to the historic series of Siennese 
paintings carefully preserved in the Town Hall since 
the earliest dawn of Italian Art. There are many gaps 
among them, unfortunately, during the lapse of centuries, 
and many of the annual registers are lost or missing ; but 
these'wooden covers to bind the account-books of the City 
and Republic of Siena are greatly treasured by the citizens 
as a record of past glories, and unique in themselves as 
a history of the gradual progress of pictorial art in Italy. 


‘TRANSLATION. 
 ¢ Siena. 





“¢T thank you for the communication you have been 
good enough to send me concerning the sale of a picture 
of the Biccherna in London, and at once declare through 
you formally that it consists of a base and clumsy falsifica- 
tion, fabricated by ignorant, evil-minded persons, whom 
I could readily expose. This savoletta of the Coronation 
of Pio II is now (as always) in the Siena State Archives, 
where the authentic picture can still be-seen by the many 
visitors who honour us with their presence here. 

“¢ Therefore the purchasers of the forged copy have 
been grossly deceived. It is, indeed, time to unmask these 
brazen-faced impostors, their aiders and abettors, who are 
undermining the fair fame ot our city. 

“For this cause I authorise you ‘to circulate my 
declaration of the impostures wherever you deem necessary 
in the interests of truth, honour, and the fair fame of Italy. 


Con ossequio suo devotissimo, 
A. Lisint. 
(Director of the Royal State Archives in Siena).’” 


Surely authoritative _ denunciations such as these 
should set buyers upon their guard, and should 
cause them to doubt not only the evidence of their 
own eyes, but the judgment as well of all advisers 
except those whom persons at once expert and trust- 
worthy can recommend to them. 

A hundred years and more ago a courageous and 
interesting confession was made by Mr. Noel Desen- 
fans, to whom the nation owes in part the Dulwich 
Gallery—a collection which belonged to him. In 
an important pamphlet * he tells the following anec- 
dote : 

“ Many pictures have been made to acquire the appear- 
ance of age, even to a complete deception ; and I remember, 
at the commencement of my collecting, . . . having pur- 
chased some ; they were offered at a price which induced 
me to buy, and as the very canvas on which they were 
lined, to prevent their falling into decay, appeared old, 
whatever uncertainty I might have been in as to their 
originality, I had not the least doubt as to their antiquity. 

“T sent for a picture-cleaner, who made use of spirits 
of wine, and, in a moment, that which he worked upon 

* See ‘‘ Plan for Establishing Public Galleries of Portraits, 


to preserve among us, and transmit to posterity, the portraits 
of the most distinguished characters, &c.,’’ pp. 26, 27, London, 


1799. 8vo. 
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was totally ruined .. .. which made the cleaner say, 
those pictures had been in the Westminster oven. 

“ He then informed me that there was... in Westminster 
a manufactory where several persons were employed making 
copies, which, after having been soiled with dirt and 
varnish, were thrown into <n oven built on purpose, and 
moderately warmed, where, in an hour or two, they became 
_ cracked, and acquired the appearance of age, and a certain 
stoicity the pictures.I had bought did not possess, which 
made me conclude they had not been baked enough. 

“TT will venture to assert that many of our superficial 
connoisseurs have been caught, as I have been, with this 
snare, and have preferred to the best modern productions 
those of the Westminster oven.” 

And where are these productions now? Does 
the collector imagine that they have vanished into 
thin air? Does. he never reflect that these fabrica- 
tions which betrayed themselves at once to the 
test of the spirits of wine are still in existence, and 
would now resist it ; that, in fact, after the century 
and a half that.has passed since then, these impos- 
tures have become Old Masters themselves, of un- 
doubted age, and almost unsuspected respectability ? 
The fraud is as freely practised as ever, although 
we do not talk so much about it now as they did 
when Mr. Desenfans was young, and when Hogarth, 
it is asserted (though with no absolute proof), wrote 
the vigorous protest attributed to him in the London 
Magazine of 1737 :— 

“The picture-jobbers from abroad are always ready to 
raise a cry in the public prints, whenever they think their 
craft is in danger; and, indeed, it is their interest to 
depreciate every English work as hurtful to their trade of 
importing, by ship-loads, Dead Christs, Holy Families, 
Madonnas, and other dismal, dark subjects, on which they 
scrawl the names of Italian masters, and fix on us poor 
Englishmen the character of universal dupes. If a gentle- 
man with some judgment casts his eyes on one of those 
pictures, and expresses doubt as to its originality or perfec- 
tion, the quack answers, ‘Sir, you are no connoisseur ; the 
picture is, I assure you, in Alesso Baldimetto’s second and 
best manner, boldly painted, and truly sublime ; the con- 
tours gracious, the air of the head in the high Greek taste, 
and a most divine thing it is.’ Then, spitting in an 
obscure place, and rubbing it with a handkerchief, takes 
a skip to t’other end of the room, and screams out in rap- 
tures, ‘ There’s an amazing touch ! a man should have this 
picture a twelvemonth before he can discover all its 
beauties!” The gentleman, though possessed of judgment, 
ashamed to be out of the fashion by judging for himself, 
is struck dumb by this cant, gives a vast sum for the 
picture, very modestly confesses that he is, indeed, quite 
ignorant of painting, and bestows upon a frightful picture 
with a hard name, without which it would not be worth a 
farthing, a frame worth fifty pounds.” 

Barry, Richardson, Dr. Waagen, and Gwyn are 
among those who joined in protesting against a trade 
which floarishes still. For there were “ovens” 









elsewhere than in Westminster, where newly painted 
pictures were covered with quick-drying varnish 
which might be depended on to tear the paint into 
cracks at the very shortest notice; where tobacco- 
ash, soot and water, or even the smoke from damp 
straw lighted, produced a lovely depth of “tone;” 
where liquorice juice, rubbed in till dry with the 
palm of the hand, would impart a golden glow to 
greenest Giorgione ; and where “ fly-spots ”—those 
convincing, if- humble, traces of genuine age—were 
produced, as with us, by a hog’s-hair brush dipped 
into gum-water coloured with sepia and india-ink, held 
upright, the bristles pressed back with the finger, and 
then set free, whereby just the little shower of spots 
required was rained judiciously upon the canvas. 

And so these pictures, by no means “ daubs,” but 
well painted frequently by able but unfortunate or 
wilfully dishonest artists, have many of them found 
their way into leading collections. As .to those 
which remain in dealers’ hands, the trick is no 
longer used, or used but rarely, of inviting the in- . 
tended victim to visit the home of. the reduced 
gentlewoman or ruined gentleman, who are prepared 
at last to sell the family pictures they had so patheti- 
cally clung to, and so.on. But if these ruses are 
no longer employed it is not so much that they 
have been exposed too often and are played out, 
but that “planting” has become so simple a per- 
formance that the elaborate deception is no longer 
necessary. As each collector becomes .sophisticated, 
the fraudulent dealer drops him and lightly turns to 
the latest greenhorn, British or American, who makes 
his appearance on the scene.* Once more, and with 
a confidence which experience shows is not mis- 
placed, he turns the picture and shows the old 
canvas and stretcher, on which the modern face has 
been skilfully laid) when necessary, through the 
picture not having been painted over another, un- 
doubtedly ancient and as undoubtedly worthless ; 
and so the game goes merrily on. 

The best judges may admit without too great 
a measure of shame that they have been deceived 
at least once or twice in their lives. Even the 
arch-expert, as he was considered, the great Dr. 
Waagen himself, was nicely caught. In one of his 
letters on the Art Treasures of Great Britain he 
had spoken of a picture in a certain collection as 
being “ by the magic hand of Correggio” (the quota- 
tion is from memory). The passage was quoted in 
a review in The Times, and brought a letter to the 
Editor to the effect that “the picture is not by 
the magic hand of Correggio, but by the magic 
hand of your obedient servant, James Paut.” This 
picture was a genuine and honest copy, made from 
a famous original, commissioned by the owner, who 
regretted that he could not possess the original. 











e CROMWELL, PROTECTOR OF THE VAUDOIS. 


By FORD MADOX BROWN. 


PRESENTED TO THE MANCHESTER City ArT GALLERY. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT 
AND GALLERIES. 


MANCHESTER CITY ART GALLERY. 
PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT. 


Se important additions have recently 
been made, both by gift and purchase, to the 
permanent collection of pictures. Mr. Edward 

Behrens has given, in memory of his brother, 
the late Mr. Frank Behrens, the large oil painting 
by David Cox, “The Gathering of the Flocks ;” 
and the sons of the late Mr. Abraham Haworth 
have given, in memory of their father, Mr. Briton 

Riviere’s well-known picture, “In Manus tuas, 

Domine!” Only less recent are the gifts, by 

Councillor Shann, of a portrait of the Ven. Arch- 

deacon Sharpe, by Thomas Hudson; and by Major 

Candlin, of Madox Brown’s “ Cromwell, Protector 


OUR NATIONAL MUSEUMS 


of the Vaudois,” and a water-colour version of the 
“Jesus Washeth Peter’s Feet,” now in the national 
collection. As opportunity has arisen, portraits by 
the early British masters have been purchased, and 
the collection now includes examples of Lely, 
Hudson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney (an early 
work), Raeburn, and Angelica Kauffman. Several 
additions have also been made to the works by 
the earlier landscape painters. 

The corporation has just obtained parliamentary 
powers to continue the annual grant from the 
city rates of {£2,000 for the purchase of works of 
art, which has been available for the past twenty 
years. The growth of the permanent collection, 
by purchases with this money and by numerous 
gifts, has rendered the Corporation Galleries far too 











THE GATHERING OF THE FLCCKS. 


By DAVID COX. 





SPRING. 

By T. “MILLIE DOW. 

RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE MANCHESTER 
CITY ART GALLERY. 
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small for its accommodation, and for the accommo- 
dation also of periodical and occasional exhibitions. 
Land has accordingly been purchased for the ex- 
tension of the galleries, and the work is only 
delayed by the possibility of a much larger scheme 
for a new art gallery and central reference library. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


HE collection at Millbank has received some 
valuable additions under the wills of the late 
Mr. Gassiot and Lord Cheylesmore. From 

the former come two characteristic examples 


of John Philip, R.A.—“ The Prison Window” (No. 


CROMER SANDS. 


By W. COLLINS, R.A. 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


1908) and “Gossips at a Well” (No. 1907), both 
hung in Room III—and an interesting example of the 
work of William Collins, R.A., “Sunday Morning” 
(No. 1912, Room I). Another picture by the same 
artist, “Cromer Sands” (No. 1910, Room I), was 
bequeathed by Lord Cheylesmore. Under the same 
bequest the large picture of the “Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey,” by Paul Delaroche (No. 1909), 
has been acquired. It is temporarily hung in the 
Gallery (Room VI) with other pictures of the foreign 
schools—including “The Horse Fair,” by Rosa 
Bonheur, which has recently been transferred from 
the Trafalgar Square Gallery—the presence of which 
in a national gallery of British art is to be deplored. 
In the same room (No. 1911) has been placed an 
important water-colour drawing by Charles Vacher, 
representing “ Rezzonico and the Splugen Range, 
Lake of Como, 1867,” which has been bequeathed 
by Mr. George Vacher. 


An important work by the late H. T. Wells, 
R.A., “ Victoria Regina” (No. 1919), and a charac- 
teristic work of the late Claude Calthrop, “Scot- 
tish Jacobites” (No. 1921), have been added, as 
well as two more examples of the work of Alfred 
Stevens—“ Judith” (No. 1922) and “King Alfred 
and His Mother” (No. 1923). 

To the Watts Collection a cartoon of “A Story 
from Boccaccio” (No. 1913) and the painting “ Life’s 
Illusions ” (No. 1920) are welcome additions. 

To the Sculpture Hall have been added this 
year’s Chantrey purchases—“ Remorse,” by Mr. 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., and “The Springtide of 
Life,” by Mr. W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

Room XII has been entirely rehung, with two 
exceptions, which will be replaced as opportunity 
serves, with landscapes purchased from the Chantrey 
Fund. The result is most pleasing. The room is 
perhaps the most restful and satisfying in the Gallery, 
The latest additions are the late Mr. Ridley Corbet’s 
“Val d’Arno: Evening,” and Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
“ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 


THE PRISON WINDOW. 


By JOHN PHILIP, R.A. 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF B3iTISH ART. 
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THE WILL AND INTENTIONS 


HE agitation that has been conducted of late 
against the interpretation which has been 
placed upon Chantrey’s Will by the suc- 
cessive Presidents and Councils of the Royal 
Academy, and upon their consequent action in 
putting that interpretation into practice, has brought 
the Bequest and its administration forcibly before 
the public, by which it has become one of the 
burning questions in the art politics of the day. A 
good deal that has been said, both in attack and 
defence, has been uttered in ignorance of the exact 
terms of the will itself. The attack has it that the 
trustees should be brought to book ; that the “ finest 
works” available have not been bought; that as 
the terms of the will permit it, pictures by Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Watteau, Van de Velde, etc., painted in 
England, have been not only permissible but abso- 
lutely desirable acquisitions; that the money has 
instead been spent mainly with members, actual or 
prospective, of the Royal Academy ; that “ outsiders,” 
especially non-exhibitors at the Academy, have not 
been allowed to participate in the benefits of the 
fund; that works are invariably and reprehensibly 
chosen from the Academy Exhibition ; that absurdly 
high prices are paid for pictures ; and that Parliament 
be asked to intervene, and the conduct of President and 
Council be formally impugned. We are not minded 
here to throw ourselves into the arena of discussion, but 
would point out that, whatever may be individual 
opinion upon the excellence or otherwise of the 
selections made by the Academic authorities, the 
legal status and invulnerability of the trustees seem 
to defy attack. One may consider that the Academy 
takes too narrow a view of its duty, too common a 
view of the art it supports, too parochial a view in 
the ‘distribution of its favours—guilty of all the 
iniquities of taste, of all the evidences of incom- 
petency with which it is charged. The answer is 
and must be that Chantrey foresaw all that, and 
exonerated his trustees in advance. In order that 
the public may judge for itself we here reprint 
textually Chantrey’s Will so far as it refers to the 
Fund and its administration—retaining all the capitals 
and italics with which the testator emphasised his 
intentions and his behests :— 


“And it is my desire and intention, that after the 
death or second marriage of my said wife, whichever 
shall first happen, subject to the said annuities, or such 
of them as shall for the time being be payable, the 
clear income of my aforesaid residuary pure personal 
estate shall be devoted to the encouragement of ‘ Britis 
Fine Art 1n Paintinc anp ScuLPTurRE ONLY,’ under and 
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subject to such rules and regulations as I shall in and by 
this my will, or by any codicil or codicils thereto, make 
and appoint for that purpose; and in default of such 
rules and regulations, and subject thereto, in case the 
same shall be incomplete and insufficient, my will is, and 
I do hereby direct that from and after the decease or 
second marriage of my said wife, whichever shall first 
happen, the said trustees or trustee for the time being 
of this my will do and shall apply and dispose of the 
clear interest, dividends, and annual produce of my said 
residuary pure personal estate, after answering and satis- 
fying thereout the said annuities, or such of them as 
shall from time to time be payable, in the manner here- 
inafter mentioned, (that is to say) upon trust, that the 
trustees or trustee for the time being of this my will, do 
and shall pay over the same yearly and every year by 
one or more payment or payments, as they or he shall 
think proper, to the President and Treasurer for the 
time being of the Association of Eminent Artists, now 
known as, and constituting the Roya. Acapemy oF Arts 
in Lonpon, or to the President and Treasurer of any 
other society or association which, in the event of the 
title ‘RoyaL’ being withdrawn by the Crown, or of 
the Royal Academy being dissolved or its denomination 
altered, may be formed by the persons who may be the 
last members of the Royal Academy of Arts in London, 
whatever may be the denomination assumed by such last 
members. And I declare, that the receipt and receipts 
in writing of the President and Treasurer, for the time 
being, of the Royal Academy, or of such other society 
or association as aforesaid, shall be a sufficient discharge 
and discharges to the trustees or trustee for the time 
being of this my will, for the monies so from time to 
time .paid over as aforesaid, and shall entirely exonerate 
such trustees or trustee from all responsibility as to the 
future application and disposition of the same monies. 


‘And my will is, and I do hereby direct, that from and 


out of the monies so paid over, one annuity or clear 
yearly sum of 300/. shall be retained by such President 
for the time being, to and for his own absolute use and 
benefit ; and that an annuity or yearly sum of 50/. shall 
be paid thereout to the Secretary, for the time being, of 
the said Academy, Society or Association, for his own 
absolute use and benefit, * on condition that such secretary 
shall attend the meetings of my trustees, and keep in a book, 
to be preserved by them, a regular account of all the pro- 
ceedings: such two last-mentioned annual sums to be 
payable on the first day of January in every year, and 
the first payment to be made on the first day of January 
in the year succeeding that in which my said wife shall 
die or marry as the case may be; and neither of .such 
annual sums to be apportionable for a broken part of 
a year; and the clear residue of the same monies 
shall be laid out by the President and other members 


* Passage in italics interlined in original. 
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composing such Council, for the time being, of the Royal 
Academy, or of such other society or association as afore- 
said, when and as they shall think it expedient in the 
purchase of Works or Fine Art oF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
in Paintinc anp Scutpture that can be obtained, either 
already executed or which may hereafter be executed by 
artists of any nation, provided such artists shall have 
actually resided in Great Britain during the executing 
and completing of such works, it being my express 
direction that no work of art, whether executed by a 
deceased or living artist, shall be purchased unless the 
same shall have been entirely executed within the SHorzs 
or GreaT Britain. And my will further is, that in 
making such purchases preference shall, on all occasions, 
be given to works of the highest merit that can be 
obtained, and that the prices to be paid for the same 
shall be “eral, and shall be wholly in the discretion of 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy, or of such 
other society or association as aforesaid. And my will further 
is, that such President and Council, in making their 
decision, shall have regard solely to the intrinsic merit of 
the works in question, and not permit any feeling of 
sympathy for an artist or his family, by reason of his or 
their circumstances or otherwise, to influence them. And 
I do hereby further direct, that such President and 
Council shall not be in any manner obliged to lay out 
and expend in every or any one year, either the whole 
or any part of the monies so paid over to them for the 
purpose aforesaid, or any accumulations that may arise 
therefrom, but that the same respectively may from time 
to time be reserved and accumulated for a period not 
exceeding five successive years, if such President and 
Council shall see occasion. And I do expressly declare 
my will and mind to be, that mo commissions or orders for 
the execution of works to be afterwards purchased as 
aforesaid, shall at any time be given by such Presi- 
dent and Council to any artist or artists whomsoever. 
And I further declare my will to be, that the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy, or of such other 
society or association as aforesaid, do and shall within 
the succeeding year next after any work shall have been 
purchased by them as aforesaid, cause the same to be 
publicly exhibited for the period of one calendar month at 
the least in the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
or in some important public exhibition of Fine Arts, 
the same to be selected by such President and Council, 
subject to such regulations as they shall think fit and 
proper. And I direct that the said works shall be selected 
by the decision of a majority of the members of the 
Council for the time being of the Royal Academy, or of 
such other society or association as aforesaid, the Presi- 
dent thereof having in such selection one vote as a 
member of the Council and a casting vote as President 
thereof. And I do hereby expressly direct, that after 
every purchase shall have been made by such Council, 
the names of those members of the Council who shall 
have sanctioned or opposed such purchase shall be entered 
in some book to be kept for that purpose, which book 
shall at all times remain open for the inspection and 
reference of all the members of the Royal Academy, or 
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of such other society or association as aforesaid, and of 
the trustees or trustee for the time being of this my 
will, And it is my wish and intention, that the works 
of Art so purchased as aforesaid, shall be collected for the 
purpose of forming and establishing a pustic Nationa 
Cottection oF British Fine Art 1n Paintinc AND 
Scutprure executed within the shores of Great Britain, 
in the confident expectation that, whenever the collec- 
tion shall become or be considered of sufficient import- 
ance, the government or the country will provide a suitable 
and proper building or accommodation for their preserva- 
tion and exhibition as the property of the nation, free 
of all charges whatever on my estate. And it is my 
wish that my trustees or trustee, for the time being, and 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy, or of 
such other society or association as aforesaid, shall use 
their best endeavours to carry my object into proper 
effect. But I expressly direct, that no part of my 
residuary pure personal estate, or of the annual income 
thereof, shall be appropriated in acquiring any depository 
or receptacle whatever, for the aforesaid works of Art, 
otherwise than in providing a place of temporary deposit 
and security whenever needful, and in defraying those 
expenses which shall be absolutely required for the neces- 
sary preservation of the said works of Art so long as they 
shall remain in such place of temporary deposit. And 
in case the Royal Academy and such other society or 
association as aforesaid, if any, shall be dissolved or cease 
to act for the purposes aforesaid, I do hereby direct, 
that the trustees or trustee for the time being of this 
my will, shall endeavour to obtain the authority and 
sanction of Parliament to some proper scheme for the 
future application of the annual income of my residuary 
pure personal estate, such scheme being in strict accord- 
ance with my intention hereinbefore expressed, viz. that 
such income shall be for ever devoted towards the en- 
couragement of Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture 
executed within the shores of Great Britain.” 


It will thus be seen that if the intention of the 
testator is, as he says both at the beginning and end 
of the clauses dealing with this Fund, “the encour- 
agement of ‘ BririsH Fine ART IN PAINTING AND 
ScULPTURE ONLY,” he cannot have contemplated 
the purchase of Old Masters such as Holbein, Van 
Dyck, etc., for such purchase cannot be considered 
an “encouragement” to British Fine Art. It must 
be remembered—(it is never taken into consideration 
by those who write upon the matter)—what was 
the condition of the Arts in England when Chantrey 
executed his will, for therein is to be found the main- 
spring of his act and the basis of his views. The 
Arts in England were languishing because so many 
of the chief artists of the day, following either 
necessity or predilection, lived and painted away 
from England. A considerable colony of our best 
artists lived in Rome, elsewhere in Italy, in France 
and in Belgium. Gibson, Bonington, Joseph Severn, 
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are well-known examples in their day; later on, 
Mason, Watts, Leighton, Ford Madox Brown, 
spent much of their early youth abroad, producing 
there some of their best work and sending it home 
for exhibition. That state of things Chantrey saw 
was fatal to a healthy condition of Art in Great 
Britain; he realised the necessity of establishing 
two things. The first was, the production in this 
country of works of art fine enough to secure the 
prize he offered, whether by an Englishman or a 
foreigner, in order that that valuable artistic atmo- 
sphere that attends the activity of an artistic colony 
and the production of a work, even more than 
the work produced, might be called into existence, 
and the exotic character of art production changed 
to a more natural condition. The second point 
Chantrey wished to secure was the prevention of 
the self-expatriation of art students. _ As these only 
went to Italy to obtain the art education they could 
not find in their own country, a natural result, as 
Chantrey foresaw, would be the establishment here 
of means of education in London and elsewhere 
equal to those which students made the journey to 
Italy to acquire. In his day teaching at the Royal 
Academy, “in its true sense, could hardly be said to 
exist. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the purchase of Old 
Masters could have no place in Chantrey’s mind ; 
indeed, as the testator desires that any work pur- 
chased by the Academy should be exhibited in its 
annual exhibition—which, of course, consists only of 
modern pictures (the “Old Masters’ Winter Exhi- 
bition” not having been established till about thirty 
years after Chantrey’s death in 1841)—the idea of 
the acquisition of ancient pictures is entirely pre- 
cluded. Chantrey was intent on raising the standard 
of British Art—“ that such income shall be for ever 
devoted towards the encouragement of Fine Art in 
Painting and Sculpture executed within the shores 
of Great Britain.” With that sentiment he begins 
and ends, and no doubt as to his intention can be 
entertained by the unprejudiced mind. 

Then on the matter of competence Chantrey is 
clear. The money, says the Will, shall be laid out 
“as and when they shall think it expedient.” The 
discretion is absolute. 

As to the alleged extravagance: “ My will further 
is . . . the prices shall be /zbera/, and shall be wholly 
in the discretion of the President and Council.” If 
the Council choose to pay the artist’s full price 
they seem to be within their rights and not in 
opposition with the terms of the Will. 

As the excellence or otherwise of the works 
purchased must always be a matter of opinion, the 
President and Council, who, as is manifest, are in- 
vested with. absolute discretion, have but to declare 
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their belief that the works purchased by them are 
of “the highest merit that can be obtained,” to 
repulse any attack that can legally be made upon 
them. Nowadays, when so many of the best works 
are commissions or are bought before they are sent 
in to the Academy—(in Chantrey’s time Show Sun- 
day was unknown)—the works of “highest merit” 
are often not available, and selection must be made 
among those “that can be obtained.” 

Again, unless the assailants are prepared to prove 
open dishonesty or deliberate breach of trust, they 
could not hope to dispossess the Royal Academy ; 
and even if they could, they are unable, in face of 
the will, to substitute any other body. Not only 
does Chantrey make over his property for adminis- 
tration to the Royal Academy, in whom he implies 
implicit trust, but he makes provision for any disso- 
lution of that body, and directs that it shall follow 
the men, if not the name. He believes in the body ; 
he believes in its judgment ; he believes in its 
integrity ; and he allows of no loophole for the 
entrance of any assailant whatever. Attacks on the 
Academy are ever recurrent ; Chantrey himself had 
experience of them, and it is positive that in the 
clear and absolute surrender of his property to the 
ordering of the Academy at its pleasure within the 
limits of his instructions, he wished to protect and 
arm the institution he loved and trusted against 
the onslaughts of critics and adversaries, artistic, 
legal, or Parliamentary. 

If the Royal Academy is to be moved at all, it 
is by argument and persuasion, and not by attack 
and denunciation, that the end is to be secured. It 
can, we think, be shown that other exhibiting 
societies besides the Royal Academy might nowa- 
days be favoured by the administration of the Fund ; 
indeed, the one or two occasions when this has been 
done have established a precedent which might be 
now freely followed, in spite of the provision as to 
exhibition. It may fairly be contended that display 
at any exhibition is not a necessary qualification 
for selection: a work may be bought in the studio, 
though it is doubtless more convenient that it be 
seen among other works in an exhibition where the 
President and Council may view them together. 

It is certainly a reproach that no work by Mr. 
Whistler, M. Legros, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, or 
other distinguished artists who might be named, has 
been included in the collection. A reply might be 
that the work or the first two has never been avail- 
able in the Academy, and besides is not sufficiently 
Academic to justify Academic support and encour- 
agement ; but this answer, which would be regret- 
table, would not hold good in all cases that have 
been cited, nor would it do so with a Council of 
catholic taste. At present, it appears; the attack on 
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the Chantrey trustees is conducted mainly by members 
and friends of the New English Art Club; and to 
them, we imagine, the Academy secms to convey 
that they do not buy from that exhibition as on 


the whole they disapprove of the work that is. 


shown there. Whether that disapproval is justifiable 
or the reverse, the position taken up by the Academy 
appears safe from interference of any kind by the 
terms of the Will itself. 

So far only five “foreign” artists have received 
the favour of the trustees—Messrs. Sargent, von 
Herkomer, J. J. Shannon, F. D. Millet, and Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt—and it is probable that if the 
list were much extended British artists would begin 
to. cry aloud. On the other hand, eleven artists have 
been honoured twice, usually at considerable intervals, 
when their manner had greatly changed.* 


* They are Lord Leighton (sculpture and painting, 1877 
and 1890), Joseph Clark (1877 and 1885), Frank Dicksee 
(1877 and 1900), H. W. B. Davis (1880 and 1899), W. L. 
Wyllie (1883 and 1899), David Murray (1884 and 1903), 
H. von Herkomer (1885 and 1889), Adrian Stokes (1888 and 
1903), H. S. Tuke (1889 and 1894), M. Ridley Corbet (1894 
and 1900), W. R. Colton (1899 and 1903). Fourteen of these 
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It is felt and proclaimed among the outside 
body that there are men who are producing fine 
work who deserve to be admitted to the collec- 
tion, sufficient at least to make it inadvisable that 
certain artists should be recipients twice over. The 
reply of the trustees would probably be, if they 
spoke publicly, that they have acted to the best of 
their judgment, and that they fail to discover works 
at once available and better than those they have 
selected. It is no use appealing to the Chambers 
or protesting to the gods: one plan appears to 
be for the malcontents to point out early in the 
season such pictures or sculptures as are worthy and 
available, which the trustees may examine. Sympathy 
and help, not hostility and denunciation, seem the 
better means for bringing about the change which 
so many consider to be eminently desirable, and the 
weight of public opinion cannot fail to turn the 
attention of the Academic trustees to the points on 
which they are challenged. 


purchases were made from non-Academicians, and eight from 
Academicians (five Associates, and the remaining three full 
members). 
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“s Art 
Forgeries” 
and Annibale 
Mariani. 


E have received the following in- 
teresting note from Mr. William 


Mercer :—“ The reference made 


to Annibale Mariani in your 
article (August) on Leather-Work revives my recollec- 
tions of this remarkable artist. His ‘vanity and pride 
of craftsmanship,’ I fear, was preceded by severe toil and 
extreme poverty in early life, of which he bore the palpable 
marks when I first met him. Above an ignoble /ocanda 
in Via Boncambi, his studio at Perugia was led up to by a 
flight of narrow stairs almost inaccessibly steep, and there in 
1884 I found him labouring diligently to produce these 
marvels of workmanship, which he afterwards admitted to 
be imitations of the Renaissance and a laterepoch. Not for 
himself did poor Mariani forge in leather, wood, ‘ gesso’ 
and various materials, but for very scanty pay derived from 
patrons, who exploited greedily the exercise of his special 
talent for reproductions. A few years later he was dis- 
covered by Lord Leighton during one of his periodical visits 
to Perugia, and his genius was at last honestly utilised to 
supply South Kensington with models of the Sala del Cambio 
and replicas of other medieval works of art. He sent to 
me from Rome several photographs of the Villa Madama, 
and its stucco ceiling by Jacopo dell’ Udine, the history of 
which I gave at the same time in the ‘ Athenzum’ of 24th 
August, 1889. The late Pope, mindful of his former 
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diocese of Perugia, employed his old protégé to repair the 
Loggie di Raffaello and the Sala del Borgia in the Vatican.* 
I still remember vividly the short, robust figure and plain, 
rugged features (pitted deeply with traces of the small-pox) 
of Mariani. I last saw him in 1889, and heard from him 
somewhat later, when, after a career spent in apparently 
hopeless struggles with misfortune, his final success 
appears to have been too much for his tired brain, and 
he succumbed to the dire malady of insanity in a Mani- 
comio on the 21st November, 1891: the despairing 
victim of a fatal infatuation for a comely Minente 
of the Trasreverz. My old friend Signor Alessandro 
Piceller of Perugia says the peculiar Roman word Minente 
is an abbreviation of eminente. Howbeit, it signifies a 
Roman Matron of the Trastevere (ordinarily a laundress), 
who is proudly conscious of the display of her opulent 
form and abundant conspicuous jewellery on Saint days, 
and other Festas, and considers herself to be a relict and 
type of old Rome. I refer your readers to my letters on 
Annibale Mariani in the ‘ Atheneum’ of 26th September 
and 19th December, 1891.” 


* When Bishop, he had employed Mariani to restore the 
ancient frescoes in his villa Preve del Vescovo, near Corciano; 
and when elected Pope (1878) gave him all his tools as a wood- 
carver of picture frames and tobacco-pipes—the occupation 
of his leisure time.—W. M. 
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Tue visit to America of Mr. A. Roche, 
R.S.A., to execute a painting commission 
given to him by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has been productive of two handsome 
gifts to the Royal Scottish Academy. In conversation 
with Mr. Roche, Mrs, Carnegie took great interest in 
the teaching arrangements of the R.S.A., and ex- 


Gifts to 
the Royal 
Scottish 
Academy. 


VENUS IN HER CHARIOT. 


By BARTOLOZZI. 
FROM “BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS.” 


pressed a wish to do something to help young Scottish 
Art students. The outcome of this has been, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Carnegie have jointly presented {£2,500 worth 
of steel bonds to the Academy, the interest on which 
is to be yearly awarded as a travelling scholarship to 
the best art student. As the funds at the disposal of 
the R.S.A. for their Life school are very meagre 
this handsome gift has been thankfully received. The 
Academy has also received from Mr. J. Kennedy Tod, 
of Innis Arden, Sound Beach, Connecticut, an excel- 
lent painting, in oil, by Franz Lenbach, the distinguished 
Munich artist, of Prince Bismarck. The portrait, 
which is on an upright panel, 30 in. by 24 in., was 
exhibited at the Mound during the closing days of the 
R.S.A. exhibition and was very much admired. It is 
probable that it will be hung in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which apparently ought to include a “ Strangers’ 
Gallery.” 


«. 
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Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. New Edition, under the 
Supervision of Dr. G. C. Williamson. Illustrated. 

Vol. I. A—C. (G. Bell & Sons. 215.) 
- A new edition of Bryan is a great event in the artistic 
world. Fourteen years have passed since the third edition 
was completed, and extorted universal admiration by 


Reviews. 


its thoroughness and accuracy. Since then, death has 
required many new biographies to be added, and scholar- 
ship and research have rendered necessary a vast number of 
corrections in the standing text. A still severer revision 
might, we think, have been to the advantage of some of the 
articles, but, as it stands, the new Bryan reflects the greatest 
credit on the Editor and publishers. There are, perhaps, 
a few points to which we might object—that Benjamin- 
Constant is entered under C, instead of B; that the old 
story, contradicted by Ford Madox Brown, that he received 
Rossetti with a stout stick, is repeated ; that the reader is not 
warned of the trick to which the autobiography of Marie 
Bashkertseff was subjected before the late Miss Blind took 
it in hand; and similar matters of minor account. But 
as to the general revision, the Editor and his contributors 
have done well, and the book, long since recognised as a 
classic, will be more than ever indispensable. Yet with all 
these additions, the space occupied is increased by not 
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much more than a score of pages. The cause of the 
extension of the whole work from two to five volumes 
is due to the policy of including a profusion of illustra- 
tions in photogravure and process—in fact, of Grangerising 
the text. The advantage is manifest; he who consults 
the dictionary now will not only learn the critical history 
of the artists, but also, in the case of the more im- 


YOUTH. 


From THE PAINTING BY C. NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 
By PERMISSION OF Messrs. FROST AND Reep. SEE P. 52. 


portant, will have specimens of their art by which his 
judgment may be guided. Some of the artists have two 
or three illustrations given to show the different phases 
of their talent. 


The Masterpieces of the Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna. Text by S. Arthur Strong. (Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company. £75.) 

At the present moment we can do no more than draw 
attention to this unsurpassably noble publication, a magnifi- 
cent series of 122 large photogravures of one of the most 
splendid galleries of pictures of the world. The Vienna 
Gallery—the famous Belvedere Gallery—which owes its 
existence chiefly to the House of Hapsburg, is, as all the 
world knows, of extraordinary interest, a collection of 
masterpieces. In this album its richness is fully set forth. 
Here we have no fewer than sixteen Titians, five Tintorettos, 
nine Velasquez, seven Diirers, twelve Rubens, fourteen Van 
Dycks, and six Rembrandts, all of superb quality, with some 
threescore plates after other masters, the whole reproduced 
in photogravure in such a manner that no room for im- 
provement seems to be left. We hope to return to a fuller 
consideration of this extraordinarily important publication, 
which carries on so admirably the series on the Hermitage, 
the Prado, and the National Gallery, to which it is a 
companion work. 


The Works of John Ruskin. Library Edition, Vol. 
II. Edited by £. T. Cook and 4. Wedderburn. Ilus- 
trated. (George Allen. 1903.) 

The remarkable series of volumes of Ruskin’s reprinted 
works—collated, annotated, introduced, with the greatest 
care, elaborateness, completeness, and scholarship—is a 
sufficient answer to those who cry from the housetops that 


Ruskin’s appeal to the art lovers of the day came to an 
end with his life. This luxurious edition can scarcely ever 
be surpassed either in beauty of production or in the wide 
knowledge and taste shown by Mr. E. T. Cook in his 
Introduction and notes—wherein are demonstrated his 
unrivalled knowledge of the intricacies of “the master’s ” 
works in the various editions, all of which are here dealt 
with. Volume I of “ Modern Painters” occupies the tome 
now issued ; and the appendix, of great interest, contains a 
variety of Ruskiniana bearing on the matter—letters, diary 
extracts, reviews, and “opinions” of modern painters by 
distinguished persons. 


Artistic Poses. By Robert F. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 
(Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 25s. net.) 


Art schools are being well served nowadays. The set of 
twelve large mounted lithographed plates, four feet high, 
drawn from photographs from the life, are well selected, and 
can be strongly recommended for school use as well as for 
the amateur who seeks to educate himself. The male and 
female figure, standing, posing, dragging, hurling, rowing, 
etc., are all wisely presented, and the charts of muscles 
(with the name of each muscle) brought into play in various 
conditions have a high educational value. 

The modern appreciation of colour reproductions of 
pictures shows no sign of abating, nor is the three-colour 
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process having it all its own way. Collotype is being 
greatly improved. What are called “ Pallographs” are now 
being issued by Mr. Albert Hildesheimer, fine art publisher 
—very careful reproductions of pictures with popular sub- 
jects by equally popular artists. “Starting Life,” by Mr. 
J. C. Dollman, a figure in a landscape, and “ The Captive,” 
a semi-nude figure by Mr. Arthur Drummond, have been 
submitted to us. Colour, tones, and values are very success- 
fully reproduced, and will certainly meet with wide favour. 





A LOVING CUP. 
DesianeD BY C. S. JAGGERS, AND 
PRESENTED TO THE CUTLERS’ COMPANY, SHEFFIELD 


For Review: Bryan’s Dicrionary oF Painters anp En- 
Art. cravers, Vol.I. Illustrated. (Bell & Sons ; 

21s, net) ; Tue Art or THE Vatican, by 
Mary Knight Potter (Bell & Sons ; 6s. net) ; Movern Civic 
Art, by Charles Mulford Robinson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 
$1 25c.) ; THe Anonimo, edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt. 
D. (Bell & Sons ; 7s, 6d. net) ; Gzorcz Romney, by George 
Paston, and A Lirrte Gatiery or Romney (Methuen ; 
2s. 6d. net each) ; Watt Papers ann Watt Coverines, by 
A. S. Fennings (The Trade Papers Publishing Co.) ; 
Micuazt Anceto Buonarroti, by Lord Ronald Sutherland- 
Gower, F.5.4. (George Bell & Sons ; 53. net) ; DonaTELLo, 
by Lord Bakarres (Duckworth ; 6s. net). 





Educational. Srupizs in Prant Form, by G. Woolliscroft 
Rhead (B. T. Batsford ; £1 net). 


Tue Moon, by 7. Nasmyth and F. Carpenter (]J. 
Murray ; 5s.); Saint Atpans, THE CaTHE- 
DRAL AND Sez, by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A. (G. Bell & Sons; 1s. 6d. net) ; 
Lycipas anp OTHER Opes. [Illustrated by R. Anning Bell 
(Bell & Sons; 1s. 6d. net); Ricuarp Savace, by G. 
Whitehead (George Newnes, Ltd. ; 3s. net) ; Tue Novets 
oF Tuomas L. Peacock (G. Newnes, Ltd. ; 3s. 6d. net). 


In the Blackpool International Poster Com- 
Miscellanea. petition the first prize of £100 was gained 
by Messrs. Hubner and Wilson of London. 

The purchase by the New York Metropolitan Art 
Museum of the Bosco Reale frescoes is a matter of consider- 
able importance. The agents of the Museum defeated 
those of Oxford, Berlin, Munich, and Brussels, and we can 
scarcely regret that these important examples have gone 
to the New World, seeing that Europe already has its fair 
share of work of this period. It will be remembered 
that illustrations of some of these were published in Tue 
Macazine oF Art in the volume for 1gor. 

When speaking of Mr. Napier Hemy’s picture of 
“Youth” in the Royal Academy exhibition we regretted 
we could not reproduce it for the benefit of our readers, 
as considerations of copyright intervened, The omission 
was the more felt as this picturé was one of the most im- 
portant of the year, and we referred to it as perhaps the 
most naturalistic piece of sea-painting ever seen on the 
walls of the Royal Academy, unsurpassed in its own line 
by anything ever produced in this country. We are glad 
that, through the courtesy of the owners, Messrs. Frost 
& Reed, the art publishers of Bristol, we are now enabled 
to place a reproduction of this remarkable work before our 
readers. This firm, we are informed, having acquired the 
picture, have placed it in the hands of a leading French 
etcher, M. Focillon, and in due time a plate will be pro- 
duced which will certainly make a strong appeal to the 
public. The work is so exceptional that we have no hesi- 
tation in thus drawing attention to it. 

The loving-cup illustrated on this page has been pre- 
sented by Mr. C. D. Pettinger to the Cutlers’ Company of 
Sheffield, primarily to commemorate the coronation of His 
Majesty the King, and secondarily in recognition of the 
services rendered by the Cutlers’ Company, “ in their 
endless endeavours to promote the progress and commerce 
of Sheffield.” The design is the outcome of a competition 
among thirteen students of the local School of Art, the 
prize being secured by Mr. Charles S. Jaggers, a student of 
only sixteen years of age. The cup, which is of silver, is 
elegant in design, and has a certain amount of originality 
in its construction. 

M. Louis Aucin, who was born at Roche- 
fort in May, 1824, and died at Bordeaux, 
was a pupil of Cagniet, and devoted himself 
to the landscape first of Les Charentes, and then, from 1860 
onwards, to the scenery around Bordeaux. He was awarded 
numerous medals, etc., and was an officer of the Legion of 
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THE LESSON IN LOVE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WATTEAU 








GREAT COLLECTIONS. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S COLLECTION 


OF FRENCH PAINTINGS. 


III. By LOUIS DE FOURC AUD, 


PROFESSOR OF ASTHETICS AT THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, PARIS, 
AND MEMBER OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF FINE ARTS. 


written by Frederick to his sister Wilhelmina, 
dated November 9, 1739, it is evident that 
Watteau, the greatest French master under 
the Regency, was one of the first whose works he had 
set his heart on possessing, and that Watteau’s pupils 
also benefited by the royal fancy for “ Fétes Galantes.” 
M. Paul Seidel has very happily indicated the charac- 
teristic features in these iridescent visions which 
attracted and captivated the Prince : a sense of eman- 
cipation, a spirit which, like that of music, could 
lift him in his happier hours above the servitude of 
daily life. 
But what has become of all the pictures with 
which, before he came to the throne, he had covered 


gI 


Fw the passage already quoted from a letter 


the walls of two rooms in his palace at Rheinsberg, 
and among which, by his own account, there were 
several by Watteau? Only one painting by this 
master is recorded as having subsequently belonged to 
Prince Henry, and this had not come to him from 
Frederick, but from Prince August-Wilhelm. This was 
the only historical picture ever produced by the Wizard 
of Valenciennes, namely, a sketch for a cartoon to 
be executed in tapestry, “Louis XIV Carrying the 
Collar of the Order of the Holy Ghost to the Infant 
Duke of Burgundy in his Cradle,” and this little 
picture has disappeared. It is perhaps lying perdu in 
the hands of some German collector who knows 
nothing of its origin. 

It would be superfluous to enter on any further 
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discussion of the date of purchase of the various ac- 
quisitions made for the King by his agents in Paris. 
The little we know will find its place in the course of 
this article. How, indeed, is it possible to base any 
practical theory of identification on data so meagre 
as this, for instance—“I have bought a picture by 
Watteau which is admirable, and I herewith send a print 
from it. It is one of the finest he has done, and of a 
good size. I got it very cheap.” But, after all, what 
do dates of purchase matter, so long as the works are 


safe? They themselves afford worthier satisfaction 


to our curiosity. 

I may be no less brief on the subject of spurious 
pictures foisted on Frederick the Great himself; the 
King by his injudicious rashness laid himself open to 
the most audacious forgeries. Why would he always 
insist on pieces of large size, instead of being content 
to acquire the choice and genuine examples that 
came into the market? The dealers at last sent him 
the thing he asked for, more or less skilfully got up to 
meet his demands. Hence such specimens as the 
“Arrival at Cythera,” the “Broken Swing,” the 
“Dance,” and the “Group in a Park,” which he 
accepted as Watteau’s work, but which we no longer 
can ascribe even to Lancret or to Pater. It may be 
noted, too, that during his reign the spirit of Scénes 
Galantes breathed on the studios of Berlin the taste 
of the French Regency. Pesne painted a number of 
pictures “a4 la Watteau” or “a la Lancret,” and 
Knobelsdorf did the same. Charles Amédée Philippe 
van Loo, the son and pupil of J. B. van Loo, who 
survived Frederick the Great by more than thirty 
years, dated two pictures at Potsdam 1750—a “ Féte 
Champétre ” and the “Embarkation for the Isle of 
Love.” I cast no aspersion on the good faith or 
talents of these artists, only we see how intoxicating 
was the atmosphere in which they lived. 

But all pale by the side of the great painter of 
Valenciennes. Thirteen pictures by him uphold his 
glory at Berlin, Potsdam, and Sans Souci. All have 
the unmistakable mark of the artist’s hand, and the free, 
fresh beauty that shows the mind of the poet. Many 
are radiant with living charm, and three at least—the 
“‘Embarkation” and the two portions of Gersaint’s 
famous “Sign”—rank among the masterpieces of 
modern art. I should add to these two typical works 
which have come from the Royal collection into the 
Berlin Museum, “ Love on the Italian Stage” and 
“ Love on the French Stage.” 

We are in danger of some confusion in dis- 
cussing so many of Watteau’s works without due 
regard to the chronology of their production. 
Though we find nothing here of the time when 
he was working with Claude Gillot or with Audran, 
the “Village Bride” and the “Shepherds” were 
painted before he went to live with Crozat, and 


probably before his admission to the Academy as 
an Associate in 1712. The “Bride” is one of his 
few rustic subjects with many figures, evidently 
Flemish in feeling, of which the “Village Festival,” 
in the Aremberg collection, Brussels, is probably the 
earliest, for the Potsdam picture shows greater experi- 
ence. ‘The heads in the foreground are painted with 
wonderful firmness, and an impasto so rich and 
crystalline that it has defied time. The composition 
includes no fewer than one hundred and eight small 
figures, a coach passing by, a light cart and horses, dogs, 


and a fine landscape with trees, a pool, and a church. 


The background and some accessories, unfortunately 
painted with less care, and perhaps with too much oil, 
have cracked, blistered, and gone black. So early as in 
1750 extensive repairs were needed. I am not sure 
that we may not regard this “Bride” as being the 
“admirable picture of a good size” sent from Paris by 
Rothenburg in 1744. “The Shepherds” evidently 
dates from a time when Watteau was still struggling 
with the evolution of the “ Féte Galante,” or Court 
pastoral, It is the first promise of such works as the 
“Pastoral Delights,” now at Chantilly, made familiar 
by Tardieu’s engraving, a scene of dancing and sports 
under trees. ‘The long-haired shepherd playing the 
pipes is directly derived from Teniers. 

The painter’s residence with Crozat the banker 
was, as is well known, of the greatest advantage to 
him. Not only did his technique improve by study 
of the Venetian and Flemish drawings and paintings 
in the possession of that famous collector, but the 
habit of mixing with the elegant world which met 
for concerts and other festivities gave grace and refine- 
ment to his fancy. In the gardens of the mansion, 
especially during the long summer days, amid the trees 
and under the shade surrounding his patron’s villa at 
Montmorency, he looked on at a life of pleasure and 
romantic love-making, till in his mind its transient 
reality became inextricably one with the theatrical 
fairyland of Italian imaginings. The ladies of rank 
and wealth, as fresh and sweet as summer flowers, the 
young men languishing with love, were mingled with 
the figures of the Italian stage, Isabella and Colum- 
bine, Mezzetin and Harlequin. His pictures show us 
bowers bathed in a golden glow, and peopled by idyllic 
beings of impossible charm—as real as if they were 
not ideal, and as ideal as if they were unreal. No 
painter has ever rendered to such perfection the subtle 
essence, the curiously rainbow-tinted spirit of an 
imaginary world. We see three pictures of this class 
at Potsdam, painted no doubt at this time—the “ Lute 
Player,” still timidly handled and now very much the 
worse for time ; “ Open-air Sports,” which is the same 
as “La Récréation Italienne,” the name given to it in 
Aveline’s engraving ; and the “ Concert,” the evident 
forerunner of the “Music Lesson” in the Wallace 
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Collection. M. Seidel adds to this list “ A Dance in 
a Summer-house,” formerly ascribed to Pesne, but 
which, in his opinion, is certainly by Watteau. This 
eminent critic’s opinion commands my confidence ; I 
regret never having seen the picture. 

I doubt if the famous “Lesson in Love” was 
painted before 1716; it is an enchanting work, of 
transparent quality and a calmness of style which the 
master had hardly attained at an earlier date. The 
mysterious change in the surface texture which has 
wrinkled the paint has not been able to impair the 
sunny and tender harmony of the work. A light- 
hearted guitar-player stands up against the clear blue 
sky, and a man leans over a lady who is seated holding 
a piece of music. This man is strikingly like Antoine, 
the accomplished flute-player in Crozat’s concerts, 
whom Watteau often sketched and painted. Two 
young girls have also joined the group disporting them- 
selves in this lovely spot, with its remote horizon. 
One is lost in dreams, the other gathers a rose from a 
bush. ‘There was in London, in the James Collection 
sold in 1891, a pretty finished sketch for this figure. 
“ L”?Amour Paisible,” or “ Love in Ease,” also known 
as “ Love in the Country,” and as “ A Love Idyl,” is 
a work of the same class, and, in my opinion, of the 
same period; but it is not so well preserved nor, 
perhaps on the whole, so good. It is, however, note- 


worthy that it originally belonged to Richard Mead, 
the learned physician, whom Watteau, attacked by 
consumption, came to consult in London in 1719 or 


1720. ‘Tradition says that the invalid painted it on 
the banks of the Thames, no doubt as a gift to the 
doctor. I am, nevertheless, strongly of opinion that 
this precious example was painted somewhat earlier. 
Again, it is between 1716 and 1719 that we must 
date the execution of three theatrical scenes, at Potsdam 
and at Berlin. In one,a company of “ French Actors,” 
in pompous and conventional attire, are performing a 
scene of antique tragedy so realistic that it would 
hardly seem to be of the painter’s invention. I have, 
however, searched the classical pieces of the period so 
far in vain; I can nowhere find a scene of a torn 
letter flung on the ground, and the occasion of such 
bitter tears on the part of the heroine as she stands 
before the accusing hero. The actress has much re- 
semblance to Duclos as represented by Largilliére in 
a somewhat similar costume and situation ; Watteau 
seems to have sketched her more than once. One fact 
is certain : to this crisis of grief comes in, paradoxically 
enough, the actor Paul Poisson, perfectly recognisable 
in his dress as Crispin. Now, Watteau did not know 
this actor before 1715. The bewitching picture in the 
Berlin Museum, “Love on the French Stage,” again 
shows us Poisson as Crispin, accompanied by his son, 
Philippe, a bad actor, but a very handsome man ; both 
take part of a ballet. As to the “ Love on the Italian 
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Stage,” in which his training under Gillot betrays 
itself in a playful attempt to contrast moonlight with 
torch and lantern light, the freedom of the technique, 
and the obvious relationship of the female types to those 
in the former picture and in the “ Venetian Féte,” in 
the Edinburgh Gallery, do not allow us to assign it to 
a year earlier than 1716 or later than 1719. On his 
return from England in the following year, his mind 
was busy with other schemes. 

As to the “ Embarkation for Cythera,” no doubts 
are possible. ‘This great work is the outcome, elaborated 
and somewhat altered, of the subject painted in June 
and July, 1717, to support his candidature for the 
Academy, and he was elected in August of that year. 
I have already, when speaking of the fine sketch in 
the Louvre, traced the origin and history of this com- 
position, and proved that it is a poetical adaptation of 
a stage spectacle. The dramatic author had suggested 
the idea of the departure of lovers to the land of their 
dreams seen through the golden haze, and even the 
costume of the pilgrims. Watteau elaborated the con- 
ception into a great allegory, full of melancholy grace 
and matchless originality. Everything points to the 
conclusion that he painted this, his most important 
work, in 1718-19, while living with his fellow- 
artist, Vleughels, in the Quartier Saint-Victor, Paris. 
It was for some time the property of M. de Julienne, 
who had it engraved by Tardieu in 1733, as we learn 
from an advertisement in Le Mercure. It was probably 
Julienne who sold it to the Comte de Rothenburg. A 
note by the King’s picture restorers, recorded by M. 
Seidel, dates its delivery at Berlin in February, 1765 : 
“ A canvas by Watteau, ‘ The Departure for Cythera,’ 
unrolled and put in order.” The work as finished 
repeats the general features of the sketch : the shores 
of the Marne, the picturesque barge, the distribution of 
the groups moved by various feelings, though with the 
same primary motive; but many details have been 
altered. ‘The bust of Venus, for instance, on a pedestal 
in the Paris picture, is, in the Berlin picture, a statue 
of the goddess with Cupid, on a cylindrical plinth. 
Various figures have been added, especially a couple of 
lovers, with a dove, in the foreground, and further 
back a shepherdess accepting flowers from a shepherd, 
a group borrowed by the painter from his own com- 
position of “ Rural Sports.” The allegorical character 
of the whole is emphasised by the introduction of a 
sort of wreath of little flying loves hanging, as it were, 
all across the upper part of the picture, a fluttering 
glory above the mast of the vessel, which is on the 
point of starting to cross the water. When wecompare 
the finished work with the study, we cannot but feel 
that the sketch is more full of fire and spirit. In the 
final composition we must regret the loss of part of the 
landscape, which in the Paris version is so mysteriously 
tender, and in the Berlin picture is largely concealed by 
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THE DANCER. 


IRIS, C'EST DE BONNE HEURE AVOIR LAIR A LA DANSE. 
IRIS, IT IS EARLY TO SEEM READY FOR THE DANCE. 


From THE PAINTING BY WATTEAU 


_ We need not, however, dwell on this when we 
have before us the “ Signboard of Gersaint, the Picture 
Dealer,” the master’s last great achievement, and, with 
the “ Embarkation,” the highest effort of his genius. 
Gersaint has told the story of the. origin of this re- 
markable production. Watteau is said to have painted 
it on his return from England, entirely from nature, and 
in eight mornings. In another place I have ventured to 
express my doubts as to the accuracy of the worthy 


the flight of Loves. On the other hand, the final work 
is riper, more decisively handled, and more harmonious 
in effect. But, in truth, both are wonderful works. 
At the time when he was living with Vleughels 
Watteau seems to have been ambitious to work on a 
larger scale than hitherto. I am convinced that the 
“Dancing Girl” in the Imperial collection, com- 
monly recognised by the line inscribed under the old 
engraving of it: “Iris, c’est de bonne heure avoir 


lair & la danse,” is an instance in point. The figures 
are more than half a metre (about twenty inches) in 
height. Nothing can be more inviting than this 
peaceful pastoral, carefully painted, soberly reserved, 
and delightfully cool in tone. The little Arcadian 
shepherdess, who is dancing in the middle of the picture, 
is.a really adorable creature ; her dress is daintily gay, 
her hand holds her apron, her face is quite infantile. 
The painter had till now done nothing so large, except- 
ing some portraits; but ere long, growing bold, he 
produced his “ Gilles,” of life-size and at full length ; 
the picture is in the Louvre. 


dealer’s memory ; in the first place, he is certainly mis- 
taken as to the year of the painter’s visit to London, 
which was.1720, not 1721. The painter had no doubt 
just returned to Paris on August 20, when he paid a visit, 
“accompanied by an Englishman,” at Crozat’s house, 
to Rosalba Carriera, from Venice, who was expecting 
him. Possibly he forthwith painted the “Girl with 
White Roses ” expressly for the Venetian lady in ex- 
change for a portrait of himself in pastel done by her. 
In the beginning of September he writes to Julienne 
that he is working on the “Rendezvous de Chasse ” 
(a hunting party), now in the Wallace Collection. 
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Gersaint’s sign must, therefore, have been begun some 
weeks later. Nobody can believe the statement that 
it was finished in eight mornings’ work. The im- 
portance and perfection of the painting sufficiently 
contradict that ; the work was prepared by preliminary 
studies, of which three at least are well known, and 
probably by a general sketch. We see an art dealer’s 
shop, the walls completely lined with framed pictures. 
On one side works that have been sold ‘are being 
packed ; a man is awaiting orders; a young dandy is 
bowing to a lady who comes in at the door. On the 
other side a group of connoisseurs are looking at a 
picture on an easel and at various works of art displayed 
on the counter. Originally the two subjects, though 
quite distinct, and even viewed from different angles 
of perspective, were painted on the same canvas. 
When they were divided is not known ; but Professor 
Hauser, in 1899, was able to prove conclusively their 
continuity, and to show where the canvas had been 
cut. It is clear, too, from the Marquis d’Argens’ letter 
to Frederick, of October 18, 1760, that at the then 
recent pillage of Charlottenburg the Austrian hussars had 
left in their place “the two signs by Watteau.” I fear 
that the separation was the deed of Julienne, the first 
owner of this masterpiece. This collector, though 


devoted in many ways to his friend’s memory, had 
actually allowed the composition to be incorrectly 


THE SHOWMAN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LANCRET 
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engraved from a transcript altered by Pater. It may 
be that in later life he had lost money ; nothing else 
can account for the sale of some of his pictures, and 
his proceedings would seem to point to commercial 
considerations, especially in the treatment of the “ Sign.” 
Without dwelling on less important matters I may 
point out that the picture which is being packed, to 
the right, is a portrait of Louis XIV. An address 
given in “L’Almanach Royal” for 1720 accounts for the 
introduction of this picture. The name-sign of Ger- 
saint’s shop, which was subsequently “ a la Pagode,” 
was at this time “ au Grand Monarque.” With regard 
to the persons represented, if, as is supposed, the man 
showing the picture on the easel is Gersaint himself, 
he must also have sat for the three other figures of young 
men. It is no less evident that the two ladies seated 
one dh each side of the counter were painted from the 
same model—Madame Gersaint, no doubt. Under the 
circumstances it seems very probable that the painter 
would have worked entirely from the members of the 
house, just as he would, no doubt, have filled his back- 
ground with transcripts of the works hanging before 
his eyes on the walls of the shop ; on this, however, it 
is unfortunately impossible to pronounce with any 
certainty.’ As a work of art Watteau never did 
anything bolder, more brilliant, or more dexterously 
handled ; and he has thrown as much distinction and 
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refinement into this literal presentment of an actual scene 
as into his most chimerical and aristocratic inventions. 
On the eve of vanishing for ever he seems to have 
renewed his powers, to be still making progress, and to 
have started with incredible success on the road in 
which the illustrious and modest Chardin was destined 
to triumph. 

I have expatiated on the painter of the “ Embarka- 
tion” and the “Sign” not only because of Frederick 
the Great’s preference for Watteau’s works, and the 
high merit of those he collected, but also for-the emi- 
nent rank the painter holds in the history of French 
art. We must now, however, devote some attention 
to the two charming minor masters who flourished in 
the reflection of his glory, and whose popularity has 
not yet waned: Nicholas Lancret, his fellow student 
under Gillot, and Jean Baptiste Pater, his own pupil. 
Both are to be seen at Potsdam and elsewhere in inti- 


mate association with their master. ‘Their importance 
must not be exaggerated, but, on the other hand, not 
unjustly depreciated. We have only to look at the 
“ Danse du Moulinet” (“The Windmill Dance”), 
the “Portrait of la Camargo,” the dancer, and the 
“Rustic Dance,” by Lancret; at the “Group by 
the Wall of a Park,” the ‘ Féte Champétre,” 
and the “Girls Bathing,” by Pater, to see that even 
after Watteau’s sunny inventions these works have a 
quite undeniable charm. Both these painters, though 
of the second rank, show very exceptional qualities. 
They belong to the class—a genuinely interesting one 
—of imitators who remain pre-eminent, and whose 
talent has a curious stamp of individuality. I shall 
devote part of my next and final article to a considera- 
tion of their pictures, concluding with a review of the 
works of Chardin. 
(To be continued.) 





ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS OF TO-DAY DESCRIBED 
AND CONSIDERED.—III. 
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HE estimation of a manufactured article is a 
very different thing from the appraisement 
of the artistic qualities displayed in a work 
of Fine Art. It is true that in both such 
qualities as beauty of line and form, balance of 
masses, and even the management of colour harmony, 
are, or should be, present, but the materials used in 
the one case are to a great extent homogeneous, and 
capable of infinite modification by the hand of the 
artist. In the other case the designer has occasionally 
the chance of disregarding those considerations of 
cost which are generally present, and then his work 
approaches the realm of Fine Art in its freedom, if 
in -no other way. 

He is, however, more usually obliged to con- 
sider how to make the most telling use of details 
which are supplied to him ready for putting to- 
gether. He then has to produce in his own 
materials that effect of “pasticcio” of details from 
pictures by the Old Masters which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds recommended as an exercise to the students 
of the Royal Academy in much more stubborn 
materials, and as an end, not a means. And when it 
is considered that the result of so doing, in the 


particular manufacture of which I am now writing, 
is sometimes a saving of 500 per cent., it is easily to 
be understood that.the manufacturer is forced to 
adopt some such expedient in these days of demand 
for cheapness above everything. None the less he 
may feel (his designer certainly does) that this is not 
the way to produce works which shall bear the 
impress of originality, nor to satisfy any desire 
which he may have to attain great artistic excel- 
lence. It is also difficult to distinguish the merit 
due to designer and executant, since modifications 
are often introduced as the work proceeds, as it 
has sometimes passed through three or four minds 
and hands from the period of its conception to its 
completion. 

There are manufacturers, however, who set store 
by individuality. In most cases they are themselves 
designers, and there can be no doubt that this quality 
adds considerable attraction to their productions. 
Mr. W. A. S. Benson makes it his business not only 
to make his own designs, but also to keep a close 
supervision over their production, revising the full- 
size detail drawings made from his sketches, passing 
the models only after careful consideration, and not 
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TABLE LAMP. 
HANGING LAMP. 


Desianeo BY W. A. BENSON. 


allowing the finished products to appear until he 
has approved them—that is to say, he does what 


he can to secure success; and though it is doubtful 
whether as many masterpieces are likely to be 
produced by the unassisted invention of one brain 
as by the employment of several minds in the 
fashioning of designs, an individual manner is likely 
to distinguish productions upon which so much 
individual attention is lavished. ‘This is the more 
likely when the designer holds strong theories as to 
the proper mode of treatment of any special material 
used in manufacture. Mr. Benson’s revolt against 
the over-massiveness of those electric light fittings 
which were adapted from designs made for use with 
gas or candles, and his perfectly reasonable contention 
that their design should be marked by greater light- 
ness both in appearance and substance, have led to a 
certain wiriness of design which is not always 
pleasing. One is glad to see that the large un- 
modelled surfaces of burnished copper, so characteristic 
of his design of some years ago, and the uninterest- 
ing leaves of the same material, which were so often 
quite out of scale with their surroundings, have 
almost disappeared, and have given place to a different 
treatment of the thin metal. There is, too, more 
fancy displayed in the shapings of the receptacles for 
the bulbs within which the glowing filaments are 
preserved. 

The wall-lamp illustrated, which was shown at the 
last Arts and Crafts Exhibition, is a fresh and unusual 


WALL LAMP. 


treatment of a group of three lights, and serves its 
purpose well. A table reading-lamp, which is 
convertible for hanging on the wall, is much less 
successful in the former than the latter position. 
Used as a table lamp the curves of the stand appear 
unnecessary and rather weak, but when hung on the 
wall their resilience is very effective, and gives a 
reason for and a meaning to the position of the bulb 
and the shade. The idea was ingenious, but the 
result shows how exceedingly difficult it is to design 
a thing which shall be equally satisfactory in several 
positions. A table-lamp with a receptacle for a fern 
below is another idea, and though in reproduction it 
inevitably suggests a shower bath, in its proper place 
on the table it looks very well. The circular hang- 
ing lamp is also acceptable in execution, though it 
would have been better had the knop in the centre 
of the balusters been higher, or if there had been 
a slight frieze-like member below the upper plate. 
The screen for the light is of silk, which is 
really the best material for electric light shades, but 
unfortunately it soon gets dirty in the atmosphere of 
cities, 

A good many fittings in the historic styles have 
been designed by Mr. Aubrey C. Williams for Messrs. 
Frank Suter, but not to the exclusion of a more modern 
form of design. He shows great aptitude in assimilating 
what is good in the movement to which the impulse 
for the production of most of the fittings which have 
here been illustrated is due, while generally avoiding 
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the extravagance which some people think to be of 
its essence. The examples given are of beaten steel 
with the exception of the wall bracket, which is of 
brass. The hanging lamp with the large fluted glass 


WOODEN ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. 


Desianeo BY G. M. ELLWOOD For J. S. HENRY. 


globe has a quaint, goblin-like character, and the 
treatment of the metal is quite legitimate, though a 
little extravagant ; but one would rather dispense 
with the little boss at the bottom. Both this and the 
larger electrolier look better in execution than in 
the photographs, which exaggerate the octopus-like 
appearance of the curved projecting pieces of metal. 
The shields which form the connection between the 
upper and lower rings with their surroundings in the 
latter are well designed, and the shapes of the pendant 
lamps are fresh and effective. A greater length of 
suspending chain would improve the proportion, but 
this, of course, is a matter which must depend upon 
the height of the room in which the fitting is to be 
placed. The wall-bracket is effective, and shows 
proper regard for the different treatment required 
for solid and beaten work, but the lines of the 
lamp itself would be improved by raising the point 
of greatest projection in the outstanding curved 
forms. 

As metal workers of repute, the firm of Hart, Son, 
and Peard have given intelligent attention to the making 
of electric light fittings. Certain special designs for 
fittings to be placed in special situations are illustrated 
herewith. The scheme for the electric lighting of a 
theatre with the garlands of floral forms and pendant 
lamps (which has been used in several suburban 
theatres carried out in brass), is very effective in 
appearance, and answers its purpose admirably. The 
apparent lack of refinement and variety in the profiles 
is probably of advantage in such a position, in which 
all the details are at a considerable distance above 


and from the eye. The hanging lamp is made of 
brass, and was designed for a particular position. A 
portable standard, made of brass, is intended to take 
the place of mantelpiece candlesticks, and has been 
so used in several large country houses, sometimes 
enriched with a flat Elizabethan strap-work ornament- 
ation with excellent result. 

For the many different styles, admirably har- 
monious, for which Messrs. Faraday & Son are known, 
Mr. Harold Faraday is mainly responsible. The 
standard lamp illustrated, intended for a newel ora 
low base, shows one of his latest departures, in which 
the forms of the Dutch Renaissance have been the 
seed from which the design has grown. The lamp, 
excellent in itself, is a little heavy for the height of 
the stem, but the profiles are well thought out and 
thoroughly satisfactory. The increase of breadth and 
massiveness towards the base gives stability both in 
appearance and reality, and the workmanship is 
excellent throughout. The cluster lamp which stands 
on the top of a pillar with its quaint little pendant 
lanterns is arranged also for hanging by means of the 
projecting processes with holes through them, and 
looks very well either way in execution; in the 
photograph the gauge of the metal (wrought iron) 
looks rather heavy. 


WOODEN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
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This is 


The hanging lamp is another example. 
extremely light in construction, and the light shines 
through thin tortoise-shell, with the result of a 
delightful effect of colour, the metal below looking 
quite different from that above. The chain requires 
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to be a little longer to be quite in harmonious 
proportion, the distance between the ball and the 
lamp being too equal to the mass of the latter, and 
the slope of the lines too abrupt ; 
but, as has been said before, this is a 
matter which has to be settled by the 
height of the room. The electrolier 
is very effective in another, a medizval 
kind of way. The steel band bent 
back upon itself in such an elaborate 
manner and pierced with patterns, the 
little pinnacle buttresses at each alter- 
nate angle, the leather strips hanging 
below it as if from a Roman centurion’s 
lorica, and the pierced crown above, 
have all a certain barbaric flavour, and 
are thoroughly in keeping with the 
general scheme, though their design is 
later in date. Many wall-sconces are 
based upon the Dutch Renaissance 
forms before referred to, and most of 
them are produced in brass with ex- 
cellent effect. The same suggestion 
has been followed in the production 
of some hanging electroliers, but is 
less suitable for them, the heaviness of 
the scrolls being better adapted to fit- 
tings for gas or candles than to electric 
light. A standing table-lamp of beaten 
steel is very satisfactory in proportion 
and treatment, and a slight twist in 
the portions ‘applied to the central 
stem gives a feeling of growth in har- 
mony with the leaf terminations and 
a connection with the lines of the 
pretty base. It is very portable, and 
at the same time stable. 

Metal has been universally employed in the 
manufacture of fittings for electric light till quite 
recently, when Mr. J. S. Henry had the idea of 
making them of wood, in combination with insets of 
metal or of glass. He has since produced several 
fittings for hanging lights from Mr. G. M. Ellwood’s 
designs. 

Two of these fittings are illustrated. The absence 
of support, except from the wires which convey the 
current, is a usual yet not a very satisfactory feature 
in design ; at the same time, the portion which hangs 
(in the four-light fitting) is well proportioned. An 
attempt is made to render the support more con- 
structional in the other, and here it is the nicely 
proportioned spots of inlay and delicate cornice mould- 
ing which are the pleasing parts. Ina ring pendant 
ornamented with upright strips of leaded glass the 
whole is supported by the two wires of the hanging 
lamps which furnish the ostensible reason for its 
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raison @étre. "Those which Mr. Ellwood has pro- 
duced up to the present time are, without doubt, 
novel, and will doubtless be developed on truly 
decorative lines. 
There are two currents of opinion or taste which 
in the main guide the demand for these fittings, and 
therefore to a great extent control their production, 
for the manufacturer can only afford to produce a 
certain number of experiments. The bulk‘ of his 
production must necessarily consist of objects which 
he is certain of selling. One is that which demands 
novelty before everything, a state of mind complicated 


BRASS ELECTROLIER AND CONNECTING 
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DESIGNED AND ExecuTeD By HART, SON, AND PEARD. 


by the desire to be in the fashion at as small an 
expenditure of money as possible ; and the other is 
a slavery to correctness, either of historic style or 


















treatment of material. Of the two the latter is the 
less harmful, for though it is likely to prevent the 
manufacturer from developing originality in his pro- 
ductions, he can scarcely go far wrong in his treat- 
ment if he imitates the work which was evolved by the 
traditional feeling and dexterity of generations of metal 
workers. In certain cases the novelty which has so 
much attraction for the mind which is gaining culture 
is really in the worst taste, when the objects which 
have seemed so attractive in the show-room prove 
to be out of character or out ot scale with the 
surroundings of the home which they are intended 
to enrich, On the other hand, there is no incon- 
gruity more wearisome than the cheap and there- 
fore inadequate reproduction of designs which owe 
the greater part of their attractiveness to the beauty 
of their execution. 

The cultivated public should see to it that 
encouragement is given to those whose endeavour 
it is to join excellence of workmanship to beauty 
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of design, leaving meretricious splendour severely 
alone. Machine-made ornament is never satisfactory. 
It is better to have the majority of the fittings of 
extreme plainness, reserving a great part of the 
money allotted for them for one principal fitting of 
greater interest in design and elaboration of work- 
manship, than to spread the same amount over the 
purchase of many more showy objects in which the 
machine-made -ornament has often been applied with 
the object of hiding poverty of material. 

It is not possible for the manufacturer to stamp 
all his productions with his own feeling like the 
painter or sculptor, since he does not as a rule 
produce unique objects, but rather seeks success by 
the multiplication of a design. I would suggest the 
probability of an individual treatment increasing his 
reputation as an inducement to the adoption of a 
course which may at first prove unremunerative, but 
which contains possibilities of eventual success, both 
commercial and artistic. 
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HE intrinsic value to the language of a word 

as a means of expression should be in pro- 
portion to the paucity of its synonyms. 

Few such words are used in the original 

and unadulterated sense, even though, as in the case 
of “Impressionism,” a word had to be made to ex- 
press, not a new principle, but something hitherto 
tacitly understood and acknowledged by the elect for 
the benefit of those whom before it did not especially 
concern. ‘To use the term “Impressionism ” in con- 
nection with a certain phase of photography is not 
so great a heresy as may appear, but the word has 
for many people lost its real significance. A 
glance through a number of the photographic pro- 
ductions by Mr. Alexander Keighley inevitably 
leaves on the unprejudiced mind the conviction that, 
after due allowance is made for occasional error in 
judgment, they represent, no matter what the means 
employed to produce them, a personal impression of 
the scenes depicted, differing as widely from an 
ordinary photographic, mechanical transcript as the 
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voluptuous memory of sweet music differs from a 
gramaphonic record. Mr. Keighley has acquired a 
complete mastery of photographic technique through 
many years of practice, and he is an amateur who, 
unrestrained by the imperious demands of patrons, is 
free to use his photography for the satisfaction of his 
own esthetic sense, and, desiring no recognition or 
applause for the display of dexterity or skill, he seeks 
the sympathy of those to whom Nature appeals as it 
appeals to him in return for the pleasure which his 
work may give them. 

But the term “ Amateur” is an instance of a 
word the meaning of which has been so distorted 
that it is necessary to explain that in photography 
it has quite a special significance, which hardly finds 
parallel in any other occupation. ([Say, in cricket.— 
Ep.] As generally employed, photographically, it in 
no wise implies unskilfulness or feebleness of purpose. 
It is commonly recognised that photography owes its 
greatest advancements and improvements to the work 
of Amateurs; the word having been conveniently 
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reverted to its original etymological sense, includes 
those who practise photography for the love of it. 
Indeed, it may be easily shown that such men as 
Mr. Hollyer and Mr. Craig Annan, whose works 
have formed the text of the two preceding articles, al- 
though by circumstances “ professional photographers,” 
are essentially amateurs in their publicly exhi- 
bited work and in the work by which chiefly they 
have made. their reputations. 

It is interesting to note. that the photography 
of to-day, which is thus so largely due to genuine 
amateur effort, may be said to exist in direct propor- 
tion as the love of Nature out of doors characterises 
the English people, and to or from which it is at 
once an inducement and an outcome. So it is the 
manner of seeing Nature and its direct influence 
upon various temperaments that decides the widely 
different results which the same process is induced 
to yield, although by many photography is assumed 
to be so mechanical and precise as to make its 
adaptation to the rendering of personal impression 
impossible. To the majority the gaiety of summer 
sunshine at high noon, with its garish contrasts 
and flaunting of bright colours, appeals more than 
the subtle harmonies of a grey day or the mysteries 
of twilight, and to such of these who chance to 
photograph there has occurred little higher in their 


communion with Nature than seeing for seeing’s sake, 
and the employment of their photographic process 
in the fulness of its unique power of transcribing 
the thing seen. Hence year in and year out they 
make little progress, and achieve nothing but the 
accumulation of a great number of mechanical re- 
cords, of a more or less tasteful character perhaps. 
But ‘now and again in the ranks of photographers 
there comes one to whom Nature appeals in a 
different manner, and it is difficult to analyse pre- 
cisely in what way a scene impresses him so that 
instantly his imagination conjures up a fairer and 
more perfect scene than that which is presented to 
his eye, although founded upon its visible component 
features. Quite apart from the question whether 
it may or may not be possible for him to compel 
his process in the subsequent perfecting of his 
reproduction to give him his impression as he felt or 
imagined it rather than as it existed in physical fact, 
it remains certain that his finished picture will not 
content him unless it approaches -nearly to his 
impression of the scene as one harmonious whole, 
instead of providing that exhaustive inventory of 
precise detail which, to most minds, but quite 
needlessly, has been accepted as the necessary char- 
acteristic of the photographic picture. 

Artistic merit, then, in photography, if it exists 
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at all, depends not upon the process but upon the 
man who uses it, which applies equally to all graphic 
means, and we may rest assured that, given a keen 
sympathy with Nature and a passionate desire to re- 
produce her in a manner that shall express the 
individual impression, means will be found to control 
the medium, were it ten times less plastic than 
photography, especially in view of the assurance of 
accuracy to fact which the very nature of the process 
gives. When some twelve years ago Mr. George 
Davison, with the courage of a firm conviction 
which has characterised everything this distinguished 
amateur photographer has since done, lectured at 
the Society of Arts, under the title “ Impressionism 
in Photography,” it was by some thought ridiculous 
that the camera and all that appertains thereto could 
achieve anything beyond the purely realistic. Then, 
as now, there was a disposition to appraise the 
photograph, no matter what its character, by the 
completeness with which it displayed the capabilities 
of the appliances and materials employed in its pro- 
duction, rather than upon its face value ; but unless 
it is accepted, even without understanding how, that 
the photographer is able to control his result accord- 
ing to his desires, how is the difference which exists 
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between a certain exceptional few and the common 
average of photographic prints to be accounted for? 

By assuming, it may be replied, the introduction 
of hand work, or the assistance of such alien methods 
that should deprive the photograph of its right 
to be so styled. 

The present is not the occasion upon which to 
discuss what is and what is not legitimate, but 
unless a work of artistic pretension is put forward 
as a specimen of a particular process, it need not be 
judged by the means employed to produce it ; and, 
moreover, if—it is necessary strongly to emphasise 
the qualifying preposition—it is impossible to detect 
the presence of any mixture of methods, then dis- 
paragement upon mere suspicion were unjust, the 
temper by which right taste is formed dwelling 
upon what is submitted to it, not trampling it down. 
lest it be pearls that look like husks. 

Photographs suffer from the prejudice created 
by the too ambitious and even impudent claims 
which have been made for them by the ignorant 
and undiscerning, who suppose that anything in the 
likeness of Nature is necessarily Art. Photography, 


as a process, if not as adaptable as some methods, 
is at least its own safeguard against inaccuracy, 
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and Mr. Alexander Keighley’s photographs may be 
taken as fair examples of the employment of that 
process tog depict Nature in accordance with the 
temperament of a devotee, who 
would yet mould her to his own 
mood rather than subject himself to 
hers. Precisely how this is achieved 
matters not, but the writer’s per- 
sonal knowledge of the means em- 
ployed in producing them justifies 
the assertion that they are for the 
purposes of strictest classification 
purely photographic in origin, and 
when compared with a photographic 
print of the ordinary type exemplify 
to amarked degree what photography 
can be made to do by the man who 
will have his process give him his 
personal impression of the scene or 
have none of it. 

Although assuming greater dig- 
nity than a mere hobby or occasional 
pastime, photography only occupies 
Mr. Keighley in his leisure from 
more imperious duties, yet it is the 
all-absorbing occupation and life 
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work which shares with nothing else his study and 
attention, and the relationship between the man and 
his work is interesting to note; for: Mr. Keighley 
is before anything else a Naturalist—that is to say, 
an observer and admirer of Nature, not taking 
cognisance of detail and spurning impatiently the 
scientific analysis of structure or the nomenclature 
and classification which assigns to each flower and 
living thing its proper place in a_ well-ordered 
cosmogony. His writings, his pictures, his conver- 
sation, show that the great hills, their scattered 
boulders, the trees and meadows amongst which 
he has always lived, impress him only as an organic 
whole, yet as often as may be introducing by subtle 
suggestion a tender human interest. His rustic figures, 
cattle, sheep, etc., when something else than merely 
incidental to the landscape, are broadly rendered, 
and the poetic side revealed less by positive assertion 
than by the total elimination of prosaic details. 

He has written of garden flowers—not of their 
specific differences, of which he professes ignorance, 
but of their poetic associations. He has depicted 
them not individually, as specimens, but in their 
massed groupings, as vehicles of light and shade. 
Without any idea of picture making, he stands long 
hours alone with Nature, quietly observing, thus 
gaining an insight and intimacy which the photo- 
grapher is rarely at any pains to acquire. In 


photography he appears to have found a ready means 
of giving visible expression to wise invention, founded 
on close observation, and hence between the small 
negatives from which Mr. Keighley usually works, 
and which are of a surprisingly orthodox kind, and 
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the final enlarged pictures, he succeeds in imposing 
that personality which gives the latter their distinctive 
character. In consummating the intention of the 
original small direct negative, which may be likened 
to the sketch or study, he finds opportunity of 
introducing, or rather of intensifying, such artistic 
qualities as atmosphere, emphasis, and simplification, 
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diffusion and generalisation in which the technical 
photographer finds it difficult to see any virtue ; 
and, noting the way in which he loves to portray 
his trees, and the selection of his subjects, it is not 
surprising to learn that Corot’s works are the objects 
of his devout admiration. Yet it cannot for a 
moment be said that deliberate imitation is in any 
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The lessons learned on the Yorkshire moors, 
which are his daily environment, he commonly applies 
in other countries. His many representations of 
Normandy peasants, and the unaffected simplicity 
with which he renders them, provoke thoughts of 
Millet, whilst the unconventional, and, from the tech- 
nician’s point of view, almost blundering manner 
in which he uses his process, combined with the 
sobriety and general harmony of the whole work, 
recalls in some degree the wonderful commingling 
of ruggedness and tenderness in the modern Dutch 
master, Isratls. Mr. Keighley always exhibits an 
instinctive feeling for composition and decorative 
effect. In his rendering of foliage there is an absence 
of the crispness and sharp detail which denote the 
ordinary uncontrolled work of the lens, yet without 
such blurring as would destroy‘structure; there is a 


case evident, whilst the treatment and manner or 
Mr. Keighley’s prints are so frankly photographic that 
it cannot be objected that they ape the appearance of 
wash or crayon drawings—a criticism which, rightly 
or not, many modern photographs have provoked. 
To the photographic student a retrospect of 
Mr. Keighley’s photographic progress is peculiarly 
interesting. For many years he was well known 
in photographic circles as the producer of very 
excellent prints, which, whilst always betraying a 
keen eye for composition, were nevertheless quite 
conventional in style, and in strict accordance 
with the standards of the text-books. It was not 
until some three or four years ago that by his 
exhibits at the Photographic Salon by a single 
step he secured in the very front rank of pictorial 
photographers a position which since then his 
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productions have each year made more and more 
secure. At the Photographic Salon and _ similar 
exhibitions a keen but friendly rivalry arises between 
exponents of pictorial photography from France, 
America, Austria, and elsewhere, and Great Britain, 
by reason of the close comparison of work from 
these countries which their juxtaposition makes pos- 
sible, and the more daring, even more fantastic, 


productions of our American and Continental contem- 
poraries may sometimes make English photography 
appear as if it had reached a period of stagnation. 
Such men as Mr. Keighley may be relied upon 
to contribute in no small degree to the maintenance 
of that remarkably high position amongst other 
countries which Great Britain has always held in 
the application of photography to artistic aims. 





GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION OF THE HOUSE: 
*THE DINING-ROOM. : 


By AYMER 


HE dining-room, as a separate apartment, 
| devoted primarily to the purpose the name 
implies, is an offshoot of the olden hall- 
place ; which, among its other functions, 
comprised that of banqueting chamber in days gone 
by. As the scene and centre of the chief acts of 
social entertainment, the dining-room in every one of 
its fittings and appointments should express cheerful- 
ness and hospitality. In this regard, indeed, it must 
be allowed that modern taste has greatly improved 
upon the fashions of the former generation, whose 
heavy mahogany furniture and sombre flock-papered 
walls gave the dining-room of their day a forbidding 
aspect of gloom. 

However forms and details may vary from time 
to time, the essential furniture of the dining-room 
must, in-the nature of things, always consist of a table, 
seats, and sideboard of some sort or other. In the 
first place, with regard to the shape of the dining- 
table, whether it be round, oval, or rectangular is a 
matter of choice. Many persons have a strong objec- 
tion to round-topped tables. ‘They meet one only in 
the middle of the body and shelve away on either side 
just exactly where the diner would reasonably want 
to place anything to be within easy reach of his right 
or left hand. It is exasperating to have no available 
surface save that immediately in front, and to find that 
if, by any inadvertence, anything is set a trifle too 
far to one side or other, it is bound to slip over the 
edge. The smaller the circumference of the table, 
so much the more, of course, is the inconvenience 
increased. There is, no doubt, the precedent—a 
mythical precedent, however—of King Arthur’s round 
table ; but the disc shown at Winchester is obviously 
neither authentic nor, indeed, of any great antiquity. 

The good sense of historic times certainly pre- 
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ferred a table of rectangular form. In the days to 
which I refer tables were, moreover, long and narrow, 
for they were not intended for diners sitting opposite to 
one another. They used to sit arow on one side only 
of the table, and were waited upon from the front 
across the board. This is a custom which has distinct 
advantages. It minimises the danger of the distress- 
ing accidents which, through our present practice of 
waiting from behind, are sure to occur every now 
and again. 

Another consideration, and such that ought to 
weigh with all those who live in small-roomed 
houses, is the economising of space. It often happens 
that, through the dining-room itself being badly 
planned, the door or fireplace being in an awkward 
position, the sideboard projecting too far, or through 
some other cause, when the table stands in the 
middle of the room, and people are seated round it, 
there is barely sufficient room for the servant to pass 
behind their chairs. If, however, the table were 
comparatively longer and narrower, and the diners 
sat on one side of it, with their backs to the wall, 
this inconvenience would be obviated, and there 
would be plenty of space provided for the servant 
to move to and fro to wait. A stationary bench or 
ottoman the length of the table would be just as 
comfortable as separate chairs, and certainly not less 
picturesque. For no one can pretend to maintain 
that a regiment of uniform chairs, which invariably 
make up the so-called “handsome suite” of com- 
merce, contribute towards the decorative qualities of 
the dining-room. 

Beside dining-table and seats, it is necessary to 
have some kind of buffet or sideboard which shall 
serve as a cupboard to contain a reserve of knives, 
spoons, forks, etc. ; as a cellarette for holding the wine 
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wanted for present consumption; and also as a 
receptacle for the table-cloth and napkins when not 
in use. In old days the buffet served for the display 
of plage, and as such constituted a very important 
item in the hall. It was provided with a high 
back and steps or gradines, to which special signifi- 
cance attached. ‘Their number was determined by 
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the furnisher and decorator. It is highly desirable, for 
the comfort of the diners, that every hot dish reach 
the table as soon as may be after it leaves the kitchen, 
before it has time to cool in transit. In old days the 
difficulty was met by having the kitchen wall pierced 
with an opening or hatch through which dishes could 
be handed, as required, straight into the dining-hall. 
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the quality of the owner, the commoner being entitled 
to but one step, noblemen to two or more according 
to their rank, while the full number was reserved for 
the buffet of the sovereign alone. All such regula- 
tions having long since become obsolete, there is 
nothing now to prevent the commoner from building 
his sideboard with as many steps as he pleases. As 
compared with a flat-topped sideboard, a series of 
steps certainly affords the opportunity to show off 
one’s plate to greater advantage. 

A few words about the position of the dining- 
room with relation to the kitchen; unless, indeed, 
this matter be one which concerns the architect, who 
is responsible for the planning of the house, rather than 
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But since the noise and the smell of cooking are apt 
alike to give annoyance to persons seated at table, our 
forefathers were careful to provide, in addition, a fixed 
screen or covered passage between kitchen and dining- 
hall. The upper part served as a musicians’ gallery, 
open towards the hall—an arrangement which is, 
of course, familiar enough in college halls at the 
Universities and schools of ancient foundation, as 
well as in the banqueting halls of medieval mansions. 
So usual, indeed, is the minstrel gallery, that in cases 
where, as at Crowhurst Place, no such structure 
appears ever to have existed, the circumstance is noted 
by experts as being exceptional. As for ourselves, 
though the musicians playing at meal times may be 
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out of date and no longer required, nevertheless the 
practical utility of the screen remains. It is true, a 
fixed screen takes up.so much room that it could not 
be erected except in large dining-rooms ; yet there 
should, at any rate, even in the smallest room, be a 
movable folding screen to stand between the table and 
the door, to protect the diners from draughts, since 
the dining-room door has to be constantly opened 
during the progress of the meal. The furnisher who 
is wise will be prompt to seize upon the serviceable 
screen, as also whatever else may be of practical 
usefulness in the. dining-room, and convert them into 
decorative features. It is easy enough to fill a room 
with ornamental furniture, but it is little better than 
lumber if not really wanted. But, having once 
justified its existence as a work of utility, it may 
thereafter be ornamented as much as the artist please, 
consistently with its proper purpose. 

And now to turn to the examples of furnished 
dining-rooms of to-day here illustrated. Two only re- 
present an attempt to carry out literally the details of 
any historical style. Both of them reproduce with care- 
ful fidelity, even to the strange feature of the inverted 


swag in the frieze, the peculiarities of the design of 
Robert Adam. Both examples exhibit the elegance 
and lightness which contribute to render this type of 
ornament a favourite with those who, having town 
houses, require to lighten and relieve the oppressive 
effects of their surroundings. In the Adam style an 
impression of delicacy and daintiness is obtained by 
the employment of modelling or carving in low 
relief, avoiding heavy projections and dense shadows, 
and by a light-keyed scheme of colouring. 

The sideboard in the room, arranged by Mr. T. 
Wright, and carried out by Messrs. Gill and Reigate, 
is an original work of the period, while that in the 
room by Messrs. Graham and Biddle is reproduced 
from a drawing by Adam. The brass rail-at the 
back of the sideboard, as well as the pedestal cupboards 
at either end, supporting vase-shaped boxes for holding 
sets of knives and forks, are features eminently 
characteristic of Adam’s design. In Messrs. Graham 
and Biddle’s room the curtains are gold-embroidered 
red velvet, and the walls are panelled with mahogany, 
the somewhat dark effect of which is counterbalanced 
by the finely modelled plaster frieze and ceiling, 
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painted and picked out with pale and delicate tints 
of colour. A parquet floor and an exceptionally fine 
Oriental carpet complete the scheme of decoration. 

The dining-room designed by the artists in 
Messrs. Waring’s studio approximates to Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean ‘models, although on examina- 
tion it will be seen to be an assimilation of 
the spirit of antique times rather than a strict 
reproduction of the forms of any definable period. 
The scheme of decoration, designed by Mr. Frank 
Evans, with the help of Mr. Beresford Stanton for 
the colouring, is as severe and simple as could possibly 
be. The room has the merit of being not over- 
crowded at the same time that such articles of 
furniture as it does contain are all appropriately 
selected with a view to harmony in the general 
result. From the ceiling is hung a brass chandelier 
of the kind familiarly known as a “spider.” The 
warm green forest scenes depicted in the tapestry 
with which the upper half of the walls is covered, 
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the subdued red of the carpet and of chair upholstery, 
and of the fireplace tiling, together with the rich- 
toned woodwork, combine to produce a most effective 
old-world interior. 

The three remaining examples, in spite of the 
fact that they show a bolder and more novel treatment 
of ornamental forms than the foregoing, are yet, in 
their structural details, based—as, indeed, all sound 
work necessarily must be based—upon old architec- 
tural principles. It is interesting, also, to note how 
the séveral artists have dealt with the problem or 
adapting such modern exigencies as electric lighting 
to the environments of earlier years. 

Mr. G. W. Logan’s dining-room was designed 
for Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, and, as compared 
with the others, it shows a rather more severe 
mode of treatment. 

The somewhat unusual introduction of metal in 
conjunction with woodwork is a notable feature of 
the room executed by Messrs. Henry from Mr. 





Flockhart’s design. Not only does pewter inlay, 
-with ebony and pearwood, occur in the cornice of 
the green-stained panelling, but the chairs are fitted 
with toes and heel-pieces of hammered white metal. 
Black is combined with green stain in the wood- 
work of the chairs, while their morocco-covered 
backs are quilted in a geometrical pattern which 
makes a very handsome decoration. The nail stud- 
ding of the edges enhances their ornamental appear- 
ance. The mantelpiece of Polyphant marble is set 
with antique Persian tiles. . 

In conclusion, the room by Messrs. Liberty has for 
its most prominent feature the mantel breaking with 
its bowed front the flatness of the wall in the absence 
of a chimney breast. ‘The upper part forms a cup- 
board, in the middle of which, as well as in the flanking 
pilasters, a slight amount of flat carving is introduced. 
The surface round the fire-opening is tiled with irides- 
cent lustre tiles. ‘The hood and metal fittings are of 
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copper, with pewter bosses let in from the back in parts. 
The sideboard, which is of quaint outline, has a poly- 
gonal upper part which seems to be suggestive of the 
traditional court cupboard type. The whole of the 
wood fitments and furniture are of oak darkened with 
a rich brown stain; while the walls, except on the 
fireplace side, which is panelled in wood, are hung 
with red canvas up to the level of the frieze ; the latter 
itself forming a continuous band of coarse woven 
canvas, stencilled on a cream ground with a conven- 
tional design of trees in autumnal colouring and flights 
of birds along the top. And lastly, the carpet, a 
specimen of the lately revived Donegal industry, is 
chosen to harmonise in tone with the rest of the 
decorations. ‘The whole effect is that of warm and 
glowing colour, producing -that air of comfort and 
welcome which should not fail to be distinguishing 
marks of the ideal dining-room. 
(To be continued. ) 
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IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


From THE Painting BY JACOB ALBERTS. 


JACOB ALBERTS. 


artists who has never sought notoriety. Famous 

in his birthplace, but almost unknown in Berlin 

until recent years, independent in character as 
well as in his work, he has lived and worked for art’s 
sake alone, without any regard whatsoever for public 
opinion. Born of religious parents, he was brought 
up with the idea that he would enter the Church, 
but when he arrived at manhood he chose his calling. 
for himself and became a student at the Dusseldorf 
Academy of Art. Later on he studied at Munich and 
under Lefebvre in Paris, but his work in no way 
exemplifies the teachings of either Dusseldorf, Munich, 


ic ALBERTS is one of the few German 


or Paris. 
Born on the west coast of Schleswig in 1860, this 


artist first settled in Berlin in 1890, but he still spends 
a great deal of his time in Friesland, where his sym- 
pathies lie, and from whence he takes the subjects 
for his pictures. It is with pride that Alberts declares 
emphatically, “I only picture my home and what 
belongs to it.” It is more particularly from “the 
Halligen,” a group of small islands, that he chooses 


his subjects. These islands, no doubt, originally 
formed part of the mainland ; they are now gradually 
disappearing, owing to the encroachments made by the 
sea. They once belonged to the Netherlands, and are 
peopled by a fisher race, and such is the love for their 
home that, although the young and strong go out 
into the world, many return in later years, when they 


have earned sufficient to live in comparative ease ; 


thus it is that these islands are inhabited mostly by 
women, children, and old men. These simple fisher 
folk have retained many of the characteristics and 
customs of the Dutch of the seventeenth century. 
They look upon~the relics of those days as sacred, and 
preserve them with the greatest care. They have 
kept to the same simple style as regards both the 
exterior and interior of the houses. Valuable Dutch 
tiles form the walls of many of the rooms, the simple 
iron stoves are decorated with high reliefs, brightly 
polished brass pots and pans adorn the shelves in the 
kitchens, beds in alcoves are hidden from view by 
hangings of antique embroidery, all woodwork and 
furniture are decorated in some way, be it with 
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carvings, painted designs, or needlework ; so that, 
although there is a certain simplicity in these quaint 
dwellings, there is at the same time a brightness which 
is most attractive. 

From the very first Alberts took his subjects from 
the west coast of Schleswig. Originally he only 
painted portraits—the old fishermen, their wives and 
children, or a Hallig maiden in her Sunday attire ; 
but later on he painted interiors, and recently he has 
turned his attention to landscapes. ‘The islands are 
almost barren—scarcely a tree or shrub to be seen ; 
swept by the winds, the spray from the sea salts the 
earth, so that little verdure is to be seen ; but Alberts 
has shown how to put on canvas a landscape which 
can scarcely be found elsewhere. In spring time the 


grey-green sandhills are hidden by a weed which has 
a purple flower, so that the undulating ground, with 
this rich tint, produces a charming effect, especially at 
sunset. It is this which the artist has depicted so well. 

The material from which Alberts chooses his 
subjects is in itself severe and hard ; there can there- 
fore be nothing “ soft” and mellow about his art, but 
it is nevertheless entirely interesting and satisfying. 
Owing to there being little variety in the subjects 
there is necessarily a sameness in the spirit of the 
pictures, At the first glance the landscapes appear 


dreary and monotonous, but their truth to nature 
and the evident sincerity with which they are painted 
grow upon the onlooker, until he feels a sympathetic 
respect for the artist, who within the limits of his 
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From THE PAINTING BY JACOB ALBERTS. 


range of talent is so thoroughly in earnest. In_ his 
portraits no attempt is made to produce effective 
pictures, no forced attitude is assumed, but these 
simple fisher people are pictured as they actually 
are, so that, although not prepossessing in appear- 
ance, they are always interesting ; and the pictur- 
esque dress adds warmth to what might otherwise 
be dull and hard. Ya. 


Notre.—Jacob Alberts was born at Westerhever 
on the 30th June, 1860. He studied his art at 
Disseldorf, Munich, and Paris, from 1880 to 1888. 
He then settled in Berlin, and in 1893 opened his 
studio to pupils. Some of his drawings have been 
acquired for the national gallery at Berlin, and other 
works have been acquired by the museums at Kiel, 


Magdeburg, and Krefeld. 





ENGLAND SEEN BY A JAPANESE ARTIST: “CHURCH PARADE.” 


By YOSHIO MARKINO. 


E latterly drew attention to the work 

\ \/ of Mr. Yoshio Markino, the Japanese 

artist who is bent upon making his name 

and fortune in this country, where he 

finds all his inspiration and for which he has so 
much sympathy. 

As he has told us, most English people, cer- 

tainly most English women, seem as “angels” in his 


eyes. The vision of the young girl in “Church 
Parade,” which aroused his artistic emotions in Hyde 
Park one Sunday morning in autumn, had immedi- 
ately to be put upon paper. The treatment of the 
foliage, the nafveté with which the passers-by have 
been put in, are characteristic of Mr. Markino’s 
work. ‘This very simple wash drawing is reproduced 
in only two colours, flesh colour and blue-black. 
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ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 
A GENERAL SURVEY.—VII. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


MODERN OIL PICTURES; MODERN ANTIQUES. 


further responsibility—to the insult to the dead 

he adds injury to the living. Moreover, he 

runs the further danger (which in truth does not 
greatly deter him) of an action for damage to reputa- 
tion as well as a prosecution for fraud. He is un- 
consciously assisted by the honest and unsuspecting 
student and copyist. For example, if Mr. Frederick 
Goodall’s copy of Wilkie’s “ Village Festival,” now 
in the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield, had fallen 
into the hands of an unscrupulous dealer, it would 
probably long since have been sold as a replica, so 
admirable is the imitation; and perhaps it would 
have been duly signed D. W.—a rather frequent 
forgery. Indeed, Mr. Marcus Stone’s superb copy 
of Leslie’s “Juliet” was once so treated and was 
passed off as an original. Much the same may 
be said of the copies of water-colour drawings of 
Turner, made by Mr. Ward for and at the behest 
of Mr. Ruskin, who trained him ; they are of such 
a character that it is difficult to identify them, for 
they are practically facsimiles, 

Forgery often concerns only the signature—strictly 
speaking, “falsification,” not “forgery.” For in 
the eye of the law—sometimes a very fishy eye—if 
you write another man’s name to a cheque, you are 
guilty of forgery, and it is found in practice that, as 
likely as not, you will be punished for it. But for some 
inscrutable reason, you may forge—no, paint or write 
—another man’s name on to a picture, which thereby, 
if that man be a distinguished painter, becomes a 
cheque or bank note as it were, and no one can touch 
you so long as you do not offer that picture for sale. You 
may do this to a dozen pictures ; you may keep them 
in your possession or give them away (as I understand 
it), and when they come into the market through 
the indiscretion or death of the owner, they may 
likely enough fool the public and injure the artist 
whose name has been appropriated. But you cannot 
be touched for forgery. The law cannot be said to 
encourage the falsificator exactly, for it does not 
extend the benefits of copyright to the copyist or the 
forger ; but the counterfeiter (who merely imitates 
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la dealing with modern art the forger incurs a 


a style, not a definite work) enjoys full protection 
so long as he does not openly falsify another man’s 
name or monogram on the canvas or paper. But 
the man who tries to sell such pictures may get into 
trouble, as when a dealer was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment for erasing the name of 
“Gallem” on a landscape, substituting ‘“ Leader,” 
and then selling the picture to the late Mr. Panmure 
Gordon. This strange, indulgent bonhomie on the 
part of the law towards the picture and signature 
copyist is one of the grievances of which artists 
have to complain. 

A generation ago Ansdell was an extremely 
popular painter, whose sporting and dog subjects were 
highly appreciated, and obtained fair prices. Only 
certain dealers for whom he worked, more or less as a 
hack, and who had a ready sale for his canvases, were 
not inclined to concur in his withdrawal from their 
hands when he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and “ Ansdells,” now unauthorised, were 
as plentiful as ever in the shops and auction-rooms 
of the ‘country. Ansdell made an example of one of 
the sharks who, not knowing him, had sold to the 
painter ,an arrant forgery, duly “signed,” actually 
giving a warranty at the same time that the picture 
had come direct to him from the artist’s easel. The 
warranty and the money were exchanged ; Ansdell 
immediately disclosed his identity, and forthwith 
prosecuted the dealer. The defence was that the 
dealer had bought the picture in good faith from 
someone whom he did not previously know, but 
who assured him, etc., etc. "The case was so clear 
that the outraged law, severely bent on making an 
example of this man, sternly condemned him—to 
refund the money. 

The further from the capital—London, Paris, 
Berlin—the bolder is the fabricator. Two pictures 
were shown me within a month. One which was 
sent specially from Buenos Ayres was a large, highly 
finished, architecturally drawn, photographic sort of 
oil picture representing the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster, seen from the Thames, evidently done 
from a photograph, not unskilfully, and signed at 
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length “John Ruskin” !—whose every canon and 
practice it seemed to violate. The owner wrote 
that he knew my book on Ruskin, and would 
trust to my opinion if I would be kind enough 
to give it. The other was a large female full- 
length portrait of the early mid-Victorian period, 
extremely laboured, and in its way not unsuccessful. 
It was signed “ John Everett Millais.” In neither 
case could a worse shot have been made; yet 
each work: had found a purchaser, half sceptic it is 
true, and half believer. Quite recently a large and 
extremely able imitation of Mr. Peter Graham’s 
work was sold by the man who painted it for £12, 
and was immediately re-sold, and by this time has 
probably reached hundreds. The late Denovan 
Adams, too, is a favourite subject of imitation, and 
the pictures that now bear his name, unjustly fathered 
on him, are said to rival in the north the numerous 
forged pictures of Sam Bough or the tube-squeezed 
pictures of Monticelli. 

These works are done with unusual skill. 
Sir Edwin Landseer was forged with such success 
that at Christie’s the artist once mistook a copy of one 
of his pictures for his own, just as Meissonier was taken 
in by a repetition of one of his by Detaille. John 
Phillip also was so admirably copied that great 
circumspection is still required by the intending pur- 
chaser of a picture attributed to him. John Linnell 
was so troubled with the number of works that were 


' fathered on him that he sought to put an end to 


it by offering a hundred pounds reward by public 
advertisement for the discovery of the forgers; and 
Sidney Cooper stated in evidence that out of 153 
pictures submitted to him as his own, not more than 
eleven were genuine. ; 
Occasionally a rank forgery may, through a trick, 
receive the approval and the signature of the artist it 
imitates. One such instance has come to my know- 
ledge. An unprincipled dealer, in a small way, 
bought from the Royal Academy a picture by a highly 
popular member of that institution, and soon after 
the close of the exhibition took it to the artist, 
saying that he had bought the picture and could sell 
it at once, but that his customer would not have it 
without the artist’s signature; only, knowing that 
Mr. , R.A., never signed his pictures on the face, 
he would not ask him to do that, as it would throw 
doubt upon its genuineness. He would therefore be 
much obliged if he would kindly consent to do so 
on the back. To this the artist, a charming, unsus- 
pecting man, readily assented. ‘Thereupon the dealer 
took home the work, removed the picture from its 
stretcher, revealing. underneath a copy of the original 
picture, which he had had hurriedly made! The 
copy accordingly bore the signature ; the genuine one 
did not require it ; so that here were two undoubted 
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“originals” in the hands of the trickster! Another 
well-known device in the provincial sale-rooms of 
peripatetic auctioneers is to put up an excellent 
picture for auction, knocking it down to the highest 
bidder, and then sending home to the purchaser one of 
many copies with which, together with the original, 
the fraudulent auctioneer was travelling round the 
country. The genuine picture is employed, as it 
were, as a “nest egg” to induce the collector to 
“lay.” 

Constable is without doubt the most imitated 
of English painters; his manner is easier to copy 
than Turner’s, and it would not be difficult to give 
the name of the clever painter (a painter of original 
talent, curiously enough, in this case) who was 
responsible for many of them; but he is dead now, 
and no one ever cared to challenge him on a charge 
which was openly talked of and universally believed. 
In the artistic circle it has been no secret for many a 
year. It was he who was responsible for the famous 
“Constables” and “Turner” that were offered for 
sale in a Pall Mall sale-room and were exposed by 
keen-eyed visitors, who showed that the solid impasto 
was not even dry ; whereupon the auctioneers, being 
a respectable firm, at once withdrew them from sale. 
Yet the “Turner” under the name of “ Italy” had 
been accepted and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
at the previous “Old Masters” of 1871, where, 
however, it did not escape withering criticism from 
Ruskin and other well-known connoisseurs. These 
pictures were all burnt in the Pantechnicon fire. 
Constable’s palette-knife manner is perhaps the easiest 
to forge, like the squeezed-colour tube-manner of 
Monticelli ; but his more usual style offers temptations 
to the fabricator. Indeed, Constable’s son wrote in 
1869, “There are a greater number of imitations 
about than usual. For one genuine picture offered 
for sale there are six sham ones.... There is a 
manufactory for them somewhere.” * 


* As to this matter of forged Constables (of which several 
notorious examples are in well-known hands), a distinguished 
landscape painter—a member of the Royal Academy—addresses 
me as follows: ‘‘ You are usefully employed in writing in- 
genious articles on frauds. Have you seen the so-called 
Constable in the Gassiot collection, lately exhibited ? I thought 
of writing to expose it, and then I thought again I would draw 
your attention to it first. There is in my opinion no doubt that 
this is a cleverish mimicry of Constable made up from his 
well-known picture. Now, Constable knew his Salisbury and 
he knew English elms. If I was before this picture with you 
I could point things out in a minute—which would take some 
time to describe in writing. But perhaps you know this already. 
It is not a ‘sketch;’ that is, not in the artistic sense. It is 
too complete in its incompleteness, all over. It is not a picture, 
for there is not a bit of love in it from beginning to end. The 
inky shapeless mass in the centre—the hopeless ignorance of 
tree form in the stems of the near trees, etc., etc.—it is not 
without cleverness—rogues are clever. The water is transparent, 
and there are bits of colour which are good flukes.” 





ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS. 


There are many such manufactories. John 
Phillip and Creswick visited one where six clever 
young men were producing a given landscape, one 
painting the skies, another the foregrounds, another 
the cattle, and so forth—and in six hours a picture, 
the like of which a customer would say he would be 
disposed to buy, would be produced, in a given 
style. But the factory system is carried to the 
greatest perfection in France. There you will find 
them in numbers. In 1890 a great factory of 
Courbets was discovered at Marlotte, but nobody was 
very indignant at that, as during his lifetime the 
painter had run just such an establishment himself 

‘and employed a band of pupils to turn him out his 

pictures at a great rate, and it was whispered that 
this was probably the very same “ going concern.” 
Perhaps the most widely manufactured paintings 
at the present time are those of Corot, Millet, 
Meissonier, Troyon, Monticelli, with Detaille, De 
Neuville, and Tissot, Henri Pille, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and latterly Renoir. A trickster named Tesson did 
not “copy ” Corot ; he has painted original pictures in 
his manner in the most admirable way, aged them 
skilfully, put them into old frames, and used the 
cleverest devices to capture victims through well- 
selected intermediaries. On his premises in 1891 
fifty such pictures were taken and destroyed. This 
same Tesson was an adept at imitating Troyon. 
More recently a similar fraud has been discovered : 
Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Diaz, Lambert, etc., 
have all been capitally forged—so well that convictions 
have generally been followed by such sentences as 
testify to the appreciation of the judges. In one case, 
however, dealt with by the shrewd magistrate, M. 
Boucard—who made the season of 1903 a reign of 
terror for the picture-forger—the law was in some 
degree disarmed by the defence that the pictures they 
dealt in, good as they were, were offered at so low a 
price (only £3, £4, and {£5 apiece), that the very 
cheapness was sufficient guarantee of the character and 
quality of the “ masterpieces.” Only small fines were 
inflicted, but the pictures were burnt. 

In the city of London there has been a picture 
factory prosperously conducted, in which most modern 
masters will be turned out with punctuality and 
despatch. For the most part it favours those modern 
Dutch masters who are rightly enjoying so great a 
vogue in Great Britain—Artz, Blommers, Bosboom, 
Bisschop, Mauve, and even Mathew Maris ; but I am 
not prepared to say that all the productions would 
deceive the real connoisseur. The house in question 
is safer with imitations of David Murray, Mr. 
MacWhirter, Mr. Peter Graham (the fondness for the 
Anglo-Scotch school is remarkable, but trade follows 
popularity); and the curious thing is that the 
manufacturers do not put themselves to much trouble 
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to make the imitation of the style of the composi- 
tion, colour, and painting the equal of that of the 
signatures. Burne-Jones, though forged, is not so 
extensively outraged; yet it will be remembered 
that a picture attributed to the artist was removed 
from the walls of the New Gallery during the 
course of the Burne-Jones exhibition : the quality— 
or rather, absence of quality—of colour in it and the 
heaviness of handling proclaimed its character from 
the wall. The perpetrator of this head was well 
known. 

It must not be supposed that the picture forger 
makes great profits from his hateful trade. Like poor 
Bastianini, he works for a hard task-master, and the 
very shadiness of his vocation renders him helpless 
against the sweater. A skilful painter may make 
perhaps {3 a week, if he sticks close to it all the year 
round ; when he can he breaks away, if the desire is 
in him to make an honest living. One or two well- 
known painters would like to sponge out the memory 
of such a past when first they were thrown upon the 
world, and were picked up and befriended by the 
picture-farmer. 

He, indeed—the master-forger—makes the greater 
profits, but the greater risk he runs justifies him, he 
considers, in looking after his interests. The picture 
he pays a man, or men, five pounds to produce, which 
he knows will probably enter some private gallery 
for hundreds, he is glad to dispose of to a cunning 
middleman for ten or fifteen. His anxieties are many 
if he flies at high game. The imitation must be good 
in every respect, and materials are expensive—for if 
the picture is to be, say, a David Murray, a Perugini, 
or an Alfred East, canvas, colours, and frame as 
well must be of the best; and it is not easy to 
find men who will tackle so thorough a painter as 
Mr. Perugini, for example, and make a success good 
enough to deceive. And there is always the danger 
that the intending purchaser, while he is considering 
the picture, may write to the artist on the subject and 
explode the whole of the little plot. For this reason 
the dealer will usually give no time for hesitation : 
“ Another customer,” he says, “is waiting to snap it 
up, and will not wait after 10 o’clock to-night.” 
The dealer who is in a hurry is a man to suspect 
and avoid. I need not say I allude to the class of 
dealers who have no reputation to lose. 

It is always a good plan to ask the reputed artist, 
if the course be possible, to say if the picture 
offered is genuine. If the artist charges a small fee 
for the trouble the money is well spent—and might 
be put down to insurance account. Sidney Cooper 
declared that he made a regular income by giving 
such opinions and charging £5 for each before 
the opinion was delivered. ‘There is a story told by 
Sidney Cooper himself, that a Yorkshire farmer once 
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came to him for such a certificate, and made consider- 
able difficulty about paying the fee before the in- 
formation was given—for he probably feared an 
adverse verdict. But Cooper was adamant, and the 
cheque was handed over. The painter then filled in 
the certificate averring that he had never seen the 
picture before in his life, and handed the paper to his 
visitor with a chuckle. That very afternoon he sent 
his man to pay the cheque in to his bank and—found 
that it had been stopped. 

Signatures, then, are not sufficient guarantee. To 
Mr. W. J. Wainwright, of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, is due the introduction of “the Galton 
method ” of signing with a print of his thumb. That 
is all very well, but it is hardly recognisable by the 
ordinary picture lover and gallery goer. Even if 
it is accompanied with the ordinary signature as 
well, what is to prevent the forger from obtaining 
from the first Wainwright that comes into his hands 
an impression of the impression (they are very clever 
nowadays)—and so turn the precaution into an 
additional weapon in the armoury of the counter- 
feiter ? 

Of course, the public rarely obtains a glimpse 
behind the scenes of the art impostor’s proceedings 
when civil actions are threatened or brought, for the 
reason that fraudulent dealers are only too anxious to 
compromise the matter, or even entirely to withdraw, 
before the fierce light of cross-examination is turned 
upon the dark places of the trickster’s workshop. For 
that matter, honest dealers often enough take the same 
course, so that their action must not be mistaken. 
The fact is that they frequently consider it better 
policy to sacrifice’ a sale and quietly re-enter into 
possession of their property, than to force the matter, 
lose a client, arouse suspicions in others, create 
ill-feeling, and, above all, awaken the uncom- 
fortable doubts that do such infinite harm to trade. 
The dealer’s business, like other. people’s, flourishes 
best when “the market is firm and confident.” 


MODERN ANTIQUES. 
At the moment when Mr. Bernard Berenson was 
communicating to the Times the amusing pro- 
test addressed by the art dealers of Florence to the 
Italian Senate against the working of the new art 
law, I have myself received an extremely interesting 
series of communications from Mr. Arthur W. Higgs, 
merchant and commission agent, resident in that city. 
First, as to the art dealers’ appeal, dated the 15th 
June, 1903, and signed by the leading members of 
the trade. It will be remembered that the scheme 
for the new law lays down stringent rules equally for 
all Italy, rendering almost impossible the exportation 
to other countries of ancient works of -fine art, and 
that it was hailed as a measure likely to save to Italy 











her noblest, though hitherto her rapidly dwindling 
heritage. 

But it appears that the framers of the Bill had 
not taken the modern reproducer into account, and the 
rather ludicrous situation is created of a large, wealthy, 
and active trade protesting against the interference 
with their commerce which the new law implies. 
For their trade consists largely of the manufacture of 
modern imitations so perfect as to deceive the eye of 
the most expert. Thus the law will prevent the 
export of these productions if they are put forth as 
originals; or if it let them pass openly, it will 
declare their true character to all the world. To 
honest merchants who make no claim of origin- - 
ality—(Mr. Higgs, as will presently be seen, is per- 
fectly candid and open in the matter)—the law can 
make no difference, save, indeed, in such cases where 
customers may purchase with dishonest intentions. 

Be that as it may, the Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Florentine Dealers argue thus in their petition. 
They complain, we are told, that the advocates of 
the Bill ignore the fact that everything (sold by 
them, the dealers) is not the product of the art of the 
past ; that innumerable objects have lain for years, 
for centuries indeed, despised, dust-bitten, and worm- 
eaten, until he (the dealer) discovered them thus half 
destroyed, and restored them with his enlightened 
patience,* supplying missing parts, polishing them up, 
completing them with fragments of other objects, 
and recomposing the whole in fashion so pleasing and 
artistic as to excite the fancy of the foreigner [ ! ] 
who pays for such work with chinking gold. And 
they do not consider that behind the shop of the 
dealer, in his back room, no unskilled workmen 
but real artists attend to their delicate task of recon- 
struction and restoration. Nor do they consider that 
these fifty and more Florentine dealers give work to 
over 1,000 such artists, and are a source of gain 
which percolates through the whole city. 

Thus in this apologia pro mercaturd sud, which 
Mr. Berenson sends, the confession is made that 
this interesting and thriving trade is carried on 
mainly for the benefit of the unsuspecting foreigner ! 
I recall an example worth citing. An acquaintance 
of mine who was asked a fantastic price for a certain 
art object, and proved his knowledge by offering 
about a fiftieth part of what was asked, so impressed the 
dealer with his acumen that the offer was accepted. 
He then picked up an old fiddle, so exquisite in shape, 
in colour, in varnish, in every particular—that he 


* This expression suggests to me to direct the attention of 
the reader to the beautiful terra-cotta ‘‘ Virgin and Child” 
placed in a baldacchino of carved wood gilt, purchased by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum from Signor Bardini. Who after 
examination of the baldacchino in question will assert that 
modern ingenuity and taste have not been at work ‘‘ restoring 
it with enlightened patience?” 
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MODERN ANTIQUES, NOW BEING MANUFACTURED IN 
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was not surprised, when peering inside, that he saw 
the name of Stradivarius. “A genuine Strad?” he 
asked, with a smile. ‘Certainly, a genuine Strad,” 
was the reply. “How much?” The dealer looked at 
him for a moment, and smiled too, and then with an 
honest twinkle in his eye replied, “ Fifteen francs.” 
The bargain was struck. 

Now for Mr. Higgs, of 8, Via dei Pecari, Florence, 
“ Dealer in terra-cottas, bronzes, mosaics, imitation 
antique marbles ”—(nothing could be more straight- 
forward, it will be seen). He writes, in reply to my 
request for information, as follows :° 

“T am pleased to inform you that the ‘ Modern 
Antiques’ are in both pictures and marble. The 
former are magnificent copies both in size and subject 
of many of the Old Masters in the Pitti, the Uffizi, 
and other Florentine galleries. ‘The latter are pro- 
ductions by some of the best sculptors in the 
Pietrasanta and Carrara studios. ‘These are—alike in 
form and tone of marble—exquisite resuscitations of 
the quaint and lovely vases, fountains, chimney- 
pieces, and busts of the Neapolitan, Pompeian, and 
Grecian styles and masterpieces. Any work—even 
to the exact reproduction of mutilated Grecian or 
other originals—can be faithfully executed. 

“The photographs I have the pleasure to send 
you” (see p. 81) “will give an idea of the work, 
but not of the colouring, which, in these marble pro- 
ductions, is one of the chief beauties. The cold look 
of white marble, and the bad effect if this be veiny, 
are both overcome, toned down, and made subservient 
to the required shadings necessary to the more perfect 
imitation of time-worn master-works, while the prices 
are such as to place them within the reach of- all 
who are at least able to purchase ordinary works 
of art. Neapolitan flower-pots, Roman _ vasche, 
Pompeian chimney-pieces, are some of the loveliest 
remembrances of bygone art. 

“By a peculiar process the marble object is first 
prepared, then carefully stained to the tone of its 


original, and finally polished. The result will defy 
the effects of rain, wear, and sun. 

“ Any design can be copied, either from photo- 
graph or sketch, and I shall be pleased to submit 
prices and estimates for the execution of any painting 
or work at a charge of 5 per cent. on artists’ trade 
price, which would ensure to buyers a saving of at 
least 30 per cent.” 

Here we are on firm ground and close to the 
fountain head of the production of these works— 
beautiful and inexpensive and honest imitations if thus 
acquired direct—but likely to change their character 
and become dearly-bought forgeries after they have 
passed through other hands in other capitals. Mr. 
Higgs further writes :— 

“‘ Have you any particular knowledge of the lovely 
imitations of every description of the antique in very 
hard, durable terra-cotta? There is a firm here, 
which has its factory at Signa, about six miles away, 
whose productions are marvellous and unique, whose 
reproductions are perfect even to the tone, colour, and 
sound of bronze. ‘The firm havea ‘ Perseus’ in terra- 
cotta which has deceived several connoisseurs, and is 
one of their latest achievements. ‘There are angels, 
Madonnas, busts, vases, chimney-pieces, doorways, 
seats, and knick-knacks far too numerous to mention.” 

With such a gushing fountain of modern-antiquity 
it is matter for little surprise if enterprising agents 
on this side come forward from time to time with 
wonderful stories of rich discoveries unexpectedly 
unearthed in some new excavations. A little soil 
sticking in the corners, between protuberances of 
ornament, and within, helps the mise-en-scéne wonder- 
fully, and goes far to carry the necessary conviction. 
It is interesting to know from Mr. Higgs that there 
is a brisk demand for these objects in America, but 
relatively little, so far, in Great Britain ; perhaps the 
fact that he sells them for what they are may have a 
depressing influence on the unimaginative and irre- 


sponsive Briton. (To be continued.) 
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PIERRE ROCHE, SCULPTOR. 


By the PRINCE BOFIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


studio, I had for a fellow pupil Pierre Roche, 

a delightful young fellow full of learning 

and refinement, wholly absorbed in his art, 
and detesting the rowdy play while the model was 
resting, infinitely preferring quiet and serious con- 
versation ; this attracted my liking and admiration. 
Roche was also an independent spirit, not following 
the beaten high road of study ; working hard when 
the model was to his mind, he would sometimes 
disappear for weeks at a time, and return at last to 
work with renewed energy. 

Pierre Roche had been educated as a physician 
when he first came to Roll’s to learn painting ; 
indeed, he promised great things, and already painted 
well, when the City of Paris offered a prize for 
a statue of Danton. Roche made a sketch full of 
vigour and action, with a fine sense of life and 
nature, and he sent it in. That the committee 
did not even notice the work need hardly be said. 
But Dalou saw and noted it, and sent for Roche, 
who, he insisted with all the weight of his authority, 
must abandon painting and devote himself to sculp- 
ture, for which he had extraordinary gifts. After 
working for some time under Dalou, Roche produced 
some sculptured work of a high class, and always 
remarkably pure in style. His “Bust of Saint 
John” is admirable in its serenity. His group 
of “Danton borne on the shoulders of the crowd” 
—a shouting, enthusiastic crowd, bloodthirsty and 
sublime—the orator open-mouthed in a cry of 
triumph or a curse of revenge, the gesture and 
movement of the whole—is a splendid embodiment 
of the revolutionary spirit of 1793. After this 


S = years ago, when working in Roll’s 


thing of energy, dash, and fire, he executed a com- 
mission from the City of Paris—a fountain, of 
which the principal feature is a slender girl, standing 
with her arms clasped above her head, with an air 


A MASK FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. 


By PIERRE ROCHE. 
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of artless grace which is maiden youth itself, the 
cool image of the fresh reviving fount. Then 
Roche produced his statue of “ Effort,” wrought 
in stoneware and lead—a Titan struggling to uphold 
the rocks that are crushing him—and this work 
was presented. by the State to the Luxembourg 
Museum. He executed some decorative work for 
the church of Saint Jean at Montmartre—the 
medallions of the Four Evangelists, and a wonderful 
symbolic Holy Ghost which forms part of the com- 
position of a window, and is one of the most serenely 
pious things I have ever seen. 

This first introduction to architectural decorative 
work gave birth in Roche to a love of decoration, 
which for some time was quite a passion in him. 
He exhibited some stoneware glazed with metallic 
enamels, which, by a process of painting and firing, 
produce the most amazing: iridescent effects. This 
is done by the help of a blow-pipe, at a greater or 
less heat, producing in the oxide, with which the 
surface of the stoneware is prepared, iridescent hues, 


IN PIERRE ROCHE’S STUDIO: SHOWING 
STATUE OF LOIE FULLER. 


passing from red through violet and orange to blue- 
green and sheeny grey. He excels in this craft, 
and exhibited in the Salon a cupola of stoneware 
with metallic iridescence which no one can have 
forgotten. 

Even then the spirit of research in him was 
seeking something new. Roche, besides works in 
sculpture, next exhibited some small plaques of 
pewter and: lead, heightened by delicate touches of 
gold; these composed friezes of most charming 
effect. When electric lighting first became general 
he designed a luminous wasp, of which the body 
contained the electric lamp—a delightful invention 
for a light. 

His next passion was for illustration; but he 
must have something new, and invented Gypsography, 
a process by which the paper is stamped in very 
low relief, which is then delicately emphasised in 
water colour. The relief and the colour combine 
to mutual advantage; the effects obtained are at 
once new and satisfactory. Again, for the purpose 

of illustration he invented, or rather 
he revived, the process of “Agglomisé,” 
a kind of enamelling not on, but 
under parchment. ‘The painting shows 
through the material in harmonies 
somewhat subdued by the texture of 
the skin, still showing all the bril- 
liancy of gold and gems. For this 
material Roche produced a binding for 
“La Cathédrale,” by T. K. Huys- 
manns, which is a thing of beauty 
and taste, at once artistic and deeply 
religious in aspect. 

Thus in Pierre Roche, besides the 
sculptor, we had a potter, an illustra- 
tor, and an inventor. Then, by a sud- 
den masterly effort, he revealed himself 
as an architect. At the Exhibition of 
1900 he constructed a theatre—an ex- 
hibition theatre, it is true, but delight- 
fully fantastic and graceful. The flow- 
ing draperies of a dancer floating in a 
myriad folds adorned the facade, and 
he alone decorated the interior—mys- 
terious and subdued, all hung with 
bluish-grey velvet, and: darkly lighted, 
as I may almost say, by opal pearly 
lamps, themselves invisible. 

His next work was a statue of 
Mars, God of War, for a square in 
Algeria. 

Roche, having decided on settling 
himself in Brittany in a pretty nook 
(in the department of Cétes-du-Nord), 
built himself, out of stone and 
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A CHIMNEY-POT. 


By PIERRE ROCHE. IN PEWTER. 


ideal 


granite, the materials native to the soil, an 
house for that land of legend, of wide sea views, 


and grey hazy skies. The front is broken by 
large glazed bays or loggias, and by penthouse 
roofs. The decoration, grave in style and one 
with the general design, shows sirens wearing the 
light caps of the Breton women; Breton saints, 
too, the guardians of the hearth, a judicious ornament. 
Crowning this well-conceived structure, and entirely 
in harmony with the landscape and the dark expanse 
of sea, is a delightful weathercock—the Daughter 
of the Winds, with flying draperies, graceful and 
unresting, hieratic, and yet indescribably modern, 
while all round her, concealing the chimney-pots, 
sirens, with fishes’ heads, rise from the roof, with 
a most happy and decorative effect. 

In the Salon last year Roche exhibited, besides 
a very fine bust of IT. K. Huysmanns, a pewter 
statuette embodying an amusing jest. A young 
monk of cheerful aspect formed a hot-water bottle, 
of -which his head, which unscrewed, was the 
stopper. The joke is essentially French, as a hot- 
water bottle for warming a bed is known as a 


A HOT-WATER BOTTLE (A “MOINE”) 


A CHIMNEY-POT. 


“ Moine.” Roche exhibited also two masks for 
wearing in an automobile. Annoyed by the ugli- 
ness of the spectacles and the waterproofed silk 
mask worn by the drivers of both sexes, Roche, 
who regards all art as equally dignified, and who 
thinks that everything which is ugly, whatever its 
purpose, has no right to exist, resolved to invent 
something less hideous than the protectors in general 
use. ~He devised masks, rather large and broadly 
treated, with some resemblance to the man or woman 
who should wear them ; the features made somewhat 
larger to allow for the brief view to be had of them 
as they pass. The mask can be raised when the 
carriage stops, to rest on the top of the wearer’s cap 
or hood. It would really be charming if the fashion 
became general, if we were delivered from the 
horrible things now in use, and the too realistic 
exercise of the automobile were brightened by this 
touch of art. But Roche himself, quite absorbed 
in his work, was busily employed, when last I went 
to his studio, in finishing a beautiful female figure ; 
he had forgotten his masks, and only laughed at 
me when I spoke of them with enthusiasm, 
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CONCERNING RECENT BRITISH BOOK-PLATES. 


By ¥. ¥. GUTHRIE. 


NE of the the “states of a plate,” and whether it is signed, 

() many signs or dated, or not. People who are supposed _ to 

of a wider have vast and profound knowledge on these points 

range and are called “connoisseurs.” Though that is a 

‘ more general apprecia~ long name for them, I fear they do not approach 

tion of art is the vast the subject in the same spirit as the man who has a 

increase in the number real and intelligent love of beautiful or useful things. 

of designs made for Strangely enough, it is precisely those things 

book-plates within re- which exist only in limited numbers that never really 

cent years. It is sig- get rare. But it is that which is of little value: 

nificant also 

that two 

societies, each publishing its magazine, watch 

over the interests of this one small branch 
of art in this country. 

It is easy to look back upon the time 
when anything but a heraldic design was 
unknown ; but the cheapening of books and, 
no doubt, the spread of education also have 
played their part in producing the neces- 
sity for a more general form of artistic 
label. Wherefore, when we have laid aside 
considerations of heraldry, we find symbols 
made general which were once of particular 
and strict meaning. I do not think this is 
to be regretted, since out of the best array 
of Chippendale, Jacobean, Urn, and other 
plates, there is an absurdly small proportion 
that is either beautiful or interesting. 

From the point of view of invention, 
or as indications of rank and family, many 
of these plates may possess all the charm 
and value enthusiasts claim for them; but 
it is matter for regret that the designers did 
not recognise as desirable qualities which 
we are inclined to demand of an artist. 
Sometimes, behind the simple emblazon- 
ment of arms, we do catch a glimpse of 
-the old dignity of nobility. Sometimes the 
beauty of the engraver’s work brings vividly 
home to us the cheap line block of to-day. 

The collector, however, does not dis- 
criminate. He simply collects what is, for 
one reason or another, rare. To his cost, 
and in order to meet’ his demands, great 
complications have risen with reference to 


By J. WALTER WEST, A.R.W.S. 
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By ROSIE M M. PITMAN. 


soon to be torn by the children, or destroyed simply 
because it is worth so little. So, old newspapers 
are scarce, old play-bills, and the like. Some people 
collect penny toys, finding pleasure in their quaint 
construction, their brilliant colours, or, perhaps, in their 
hidden music. Such collectors are not entirely lost. 

It is not surprising that the pictorial book-plate 
had to learn its way. At first it was conceived as a 
check upon borrowers, and had a certain affinity with 
those crude legends of our schooldays, of which 
these are specimens : 


“William Brown is my name, 
Britain is my nation, 
London is my dwelling-place 
And present habitation. 
And, when I’m dead and in my grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 
This little book will tell my name 
When I am quite forgotten.” 


And again : 


“ Black is the raven, 
Black is the rook, 
Blacker the boy 
Who steals this book.” 


A library is not exposed to the same dangers 
that lurk in the schoolroom, and so the label of 
ownership has assumed a gentler and more intimate 
tone. It doesnot address the outside world, nor 
call upon imaginary borrowers, but it is a personal 


symbol reflecting the owner and his taste in an 
unassuming manner. 

From the simple “mark” to the more elaborate 
design there is scope for free invention. Old 
emblems may be used in different connections and 
so made to take on new meaning: for example, 
the crown need no longer signify royalty, but aspira- 
tion. At any rate it will be difficult for us to escape 
the habit of attaching meanings, even if only out of 
accidental personal association, to the objects in our 
book-plates. I suppose the tree of polite knowledge 
will always be in favour, however variously it may 
be treated. For most general purposes the “mark” 
plate is sufficient, although I do not quite agree 
that a book-plate should go no further. From the 
designer’s point of view it cannot call forth great 
effort, even though it might be dangerous to assert that 
effort was desirable for its own sake alone. Edgar 
Allan Poe once contended that there was no such 
thing as a long poem. But even if we grant that 
an elaborate design is, in a sense, really made up of 
many simple ones, we must still remember that, 
many though its parts may be, it is still indissolubly 
one, and that its achievement is a greater thing 
than a slighter design. The one is not better than 
the other; it is different. And in its own place 
each will be found to assert its special _ usefulness, 
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> By J. W. SIMPSON. 

For use in large books, an extremely small 
plate or an extremely simple one would be an obvious 
contradiction, and one might indefinitely point out 
reasons why designs of one kind are out of place in 
books of another. All this seems to lead us to the 
conclusion that one book-plate is insufficient in cases 
where the owner has even a reasonable variety of read- 
ing at his command. The choice once wisely made, 
copies in various sizes, none of them too large, will 
generally overcome this difficulty. Some book-plates 
are classed as “ mark ” plates merely from the accident 
of size, and will stand equally well in larger form, and 
some large and elaborate ones are capable of successful 
reduction, so that it is impossible to more than 
just indicate the different classes. 
remarked, however, that what is intended to fall 
under the description of a “mark” will not bear 
enlargement to any great extent. It is generally 
a simple device, a spray of leaves or flowers, a few 
letters in monogram form, or a pithy legend. Some 
of Gordon Craig’s delightful little designs are excellent 
examples of what is best in this direction, E. Bengough 
Ricketts and Charles Richardson have also made 
attractive drawings for “mark” plates. 

Leaving this branch, which seems to tend more 
severely to the decorative treatment, we find before us 
a tremendous variety of designs, hesitating more or 
less between the Pictorial and the Decorative. In 
each of these I am conscious of strong influences 
which, in the case of some artists, are never quite 
shaken off; but, in others, have carried them to 
the secure realm of a personal style. Beardsley is 
responsible partly, I think, for the blackness of 
recent design, otherwise his influence has gone. In 
the light of later work, indeed, it is surprising how 
weak his drawings look. 


a 


-ence in the original. 


It might be 


The trick of employing empty spaces of black 
was soon felt to pall. Its derivation from Japanese 
sources was recorded by. many, but not so many 
observed that there was both a distinction and a differ- 
The charm of black put upon 
a granular surface, and hence full of light and depth, 
was not to be rendered by the crude impress of 
greasy ink upon smooth paper. Our early English 
woodcuts have the same subtle quality of suggestion by 
mass, and the added beauty produced by the merging 
tones of spreading ink and fading paper. 

It would be pleasant to suppose that recent design 
has an equal chance to rank with such as these, but I 
fear the exigencies of rapid printing, of clay-faced 
paper, of cheap process blocks and fugitive ink prevent 
such a thing from ever coming to pass. This is 
only one of the reasons why artists should, as they 
value: their work and are sincere in their desire 
that it should remain, be careful either to print 
their- own plates or to supervise the printer. 


By A. DUNCAN CARSE. 
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I am sorry not to be able to reproduce a 
plate by William Nicholson, because his work, en- 
graved on wood by himself, is a very good example of 
the adaptation of older methods to modern require- 
ments. It has always struck me as curious that, while 
so obviously derived from ancient and perhaps foreign 
sources, his prints are necessarily present-day produc- 
tions and English all through. His use of washes of 
dull colour shows a wide avoidance of too crude a 
contrast between absolute black and absolute white. 
Without the merging tone, the effect upon the eye 
would be equal to that produced upon the ear by a 
note simultaneously struck at each end of the piano. 

Simpson’s plate for T. N. Foulis, here illustrated, 
is an example of the larger use of strong contrast, 
and the actual label is printed upon brown paper 
with the sun coloured orange yellow by hand. ‘The 
proportion of the margin round the block also 
plays an important part in its appearance, as is 
indeed the case with all book-plates. 

The two small designs by W. M. Stone hail 
from America, but are wholly inspired by the work of 
English artists. “They are suggestive of the usefulness, 
however, of simple natural forms. Granted the faculty 
of knowing which piece to enclose and which to omit, 
any garden, any lane, is full of designs like these. 

Walter West has brought the sweet-peas for 
his design indoors and set them in a vase. Thus is 
the connection of flowers and books made complete. 
No elaborate symbolism could go farther than that, 
and still haunt us with fragrance. An artist once told 
me that, when he wished to draw sweet-peas, he 
first of all persuaded himself that there was no need 
whatever for hurry ; that-a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds a year was at his disposal. Then he could 
take all the time he wanted for the task before him. 
Such flowers as these will not yield their secrets to 
haste, or to a heart only half filled with their beauty. 

E. H. New and Charles M. Gere belong to the 
Birmingham School of Art, or were at least trained 
there. The latter has adopted in the two plates before 
us a line which belongs to the pen. The former still 
retains the less flowing style which is characteristic 
of Birmingham, and he is perhaps of the whole school 
the most successful and best known for his black-and- 
white work in this and other directions. 

It seems obvious that a line drawn with the pen 
should differ from that which is peculiar to the graver, 
yet Mr. New, and he presumably works with a pen, 
constantly suggests the opposite. The result of his 
method is a rich variety of colour which never 
becomes weak, as looser pen-work often does. His 
plates are simple, almost to austerity, having a very 
definite relationship with the press-work of almost 
any book in which we choose to put them. They 
moreover betray a sense of nature which leaves us 








By J. J. GUTHRIE. 


impressed by, and conscious of, sunshine all through. 
Pleasant, indeed, must it be to possess such a preface to 
each book ; to read all one does read in this genial, 
gentle light. Mr. New has an indefinite affinity 
with books, and his book-plates, in common with 
the other products of his pen, unconsciously relate to 
and agree with their surroundings. 

The example given of Paul Woodroffe’s work 
is only partly representative of it. Many of his best 
book-plates are heraldic, not pictorial. Indeed, he is 
one of the few who possess the power to make 
such things interesting and artistic. 

The design before us reminds me what a very 
important matter the motto or legend is. In this case, 
I cannot but feel it wholly mistaken, for it will 
repeat an unnecessary witticism until its owner must 
rebel against it or be lost to wit for ever. If the books 
are to be so jealously guarded, why need this warning 
be posted at all? Has not every book-lover a desire 
to share his pleasures with others? Is not, in fact, 
this sharing a great part of the pleasure derived 
from books or anything else? I would not dwell 
so lengthily upon this were I not desirous of pointing 
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By ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. 


out the danger of careless choice in the matter of motto. 
Two rules may here be set down for guidance, which 
are obviously right: that the motto should not be 
addressed to others, and that it should not accuse before 
the act. What it may do, I must leave my readers to 
decide for themselves. The artist is often considerably 
hampered in the execution of a design by the well- 
meant suggestions of the person for whom it is being 
made. Bold is the man who sets them aside and 
goes his own way. 

D. Y. Cameron’s two plates are reproduced from 
etchings. As such, they are very representative of 
his high level of workmanship, and as book-plates 
they are extremely satisfactory. He ignores the 
formal decoration which characterises the work of 
the designer, and which is, perhaps, a very general 
feature in all grades of artistic production to-day in 
England. In more than one art it seems to be evident 
that there is a change coming over the spirit of 
it. No longer is it considered possible to rival nature 
—to copy her changing phases by any scientific 
method—but it has at last become evident that man’s 
little bit of usefulness is guided by choices and 
rejections peculiar to him. He does not need to 
bend nature into shapes, because he sees her meeting 
his desires constantly. ‘This is the faculty of design 
—that which recognises realities as unreal upon 
the stage and which makes an unrealistic object seem 
right and inevitable. Were not the word so abused, I 
should like to call this manner of seeing “ decorative.” 
We see it in black and white, in painting, in recent ex- 
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periments upon the stage. One thing lags behind, tied 
hand and foot by the old styles, namely, architecture. 
Whether we like to think so or not, we cannot 
advance until, from being a money-making business, 
architecture once more becomes a dominating 
influence. 

Examples of plates by H. Ospovat, Miss Rosie 
Pitman, and A. Duncan Carse are also shown. ‘The 
most pictorial are those by Mr. Ospovat and Miss 
Pitman. The former has developed a very personal 
style since these plates were drawn, but has done 
few book-labels at all. Possessed of a most excellent 
technique of the pen, Miss Pitman could have almost 
any future she liked. Her illustrations to “ Undine,” 
published a year or so back, placed her far ahead of the 
popular illustrators of the day. Hers is work done for 
its own sake, full of a sense of its likely influences, and 
securely based on a striving for right. As yet only a 
small list of book-plates stand to her name, but they are 
all refined and in good taste, ard exquisite in handling. 

A. D. Carse has secured much of the rarer quality 
of black and white in the prints given. It is as though 
the brush of the painter had been suddenly gifted 
with expression in a more limited range. It is not 
line drawing, but has a richness and a fulness for 
which we might seek in vain among the more 
professed followers of Japan. ‘That it reproduces 
perfectly by the common line process is a most awk- 
ward fact for those good folk who argue towards a 
self-conscious bending of method in favour of the 
engraver. Without desiring to push the argument too 
far, I cannot but think that the real friends of progress 
in these matters are those who extend, instead of 
restricting, the scope of mechanical reproduction. And 
certainly, whatever its defects, the cheap line block 
has capabilities along the gamut of tones which place 
it far above the half-tone process. Given the requi- 
site intelligence, the engraver must serve the artist. 
And, whether in book-plates or pictures, the faculty 
for seeing things through all stages to the finish must 
remain the most precious possession an artist can boast. 


By J. J. GUTHRIE. 
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S was seen in the last Salon, the Arts and degree, engraving ; that there is no provision for the 


Crafts continue to engage the attention of 


applied arts, which are entirely outside their scope. 


the French. The producers are attracting The members of the Arts and Crafts Society and 


the general public, and to 
no slight extent are securing a 
large share of the admiration for- 
merly reserved, if not for picture- 
painters alone, at least lavished 
exclusively on pictorial and plastic 
art. Indeed, it is generally con- 
ceded that the Salon galleries con- 
taining the oljets d’art are peopled 
by a more vivacious and interested 
crowd than is commonly to be seen 
in the vast majority of the rooms 
devoted to painting. 


In our own Royal Academy- 


there has been some slight indica- 
tion of a similar interest as regards 
this country ; but we must not 
conceal from ourselves that there 
is a strong party here which is 
firmly opposed to, the introduction 
of so-called “ bric-d-brac” among 
“works of Fine Art,” and it is 
likely that in the rear future the 
movement may suffer a check. It 
has been suggested that the Royal 
Academy would do well to estab- 
lish a third—an autumn—exhibi- 
tion session, devoted to the arts and 
crafts and objets d’art, and so bring 
within its own jurisdiction the new 
art interests which, without doubt, 
are moving the public otherwise 


than painting and sculpture. The 


proposal, however, seems to have 
fallen on deaf ears. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how such a scheme 
could be carried into execution 
when it is realised how serious, if 
not actually insuperable, are the 
obstacles that would have to be 
overcome on both sides. The 
Royal Academy would assuredly 
reply that their Instrument, repre- 
senting the very foundation of 
their Society, recognises only the 
practice of the three “Fine Arts” 
—painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and, in a supplementary 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


PAPER-KNIFE IN GILT BRONZE 
AND IVORY. 


By L€0 LAPORTE-BLAIRSY. 


of the Art Workers’ Guild, which 
presumably are the most closely 
concerned, would probably declare 
that they have flourished in their 
independence, and that they have 
no mind to give up the é/at of 
triennial exhibitions and to make 
over to a conservative Academy 
the fruits of their many years’ suc- 
cessful labour in establishing their 
own society and in educating the 
general public. 

In France there is no such ex- 
clusiveness, no such division ; the 
arts, fine and applied, are regarded 
with equal favour, with equal in- 
terest and respect. Had we a 
Gallé, should we speak of such a 
glass designer as a “ great artist,” 
and treat him as such? Would a 
jeweller such as Lalique be received 
here on an equal footing with a 
Royal Academician? And yet 
what artists they are !—how de- 
lightfully unconventional _ their 
designs, and how perfect their exe- 
cution! It is precisely that per- 
fection of execution which is the 
felicitous result of the catholic 
feeling of communion of the arts 
in France to which I have alluded. 
Sever the connection, and we get 
the clever and artistic designs we 
see in our exhibitions in England 
—clever and artistic, but for the 
most part curiously lacking in that 
masterly finish which is one of the 
principal charms of French work- 
manship. Across the Channel we 
feel that the craftsman knows his 
craft ; here, too often, he burkes it. 
He is certainly becoming every 
year more expert in the use of his 
tools and more exacting in the 
measure of perfection he demands 
of himself. But too often he 
affects a roughness of manner, a 
primitiveness of handling — with 
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CASKET IN SILVER AND IVORY. 
THE MINIATURE SKELETON IS CORRECTLY ARTICULATED. 


By M. ROCHOMOVSKI, THE MAKER OF THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES, 


coarsely cut and hammered metal, archaic rivets irregu- the very innocence of a green renaissance, but which 
larly placed and amateurishly fitted—all an assumption does not succeed in veiling the truth: that the true 
of natveté which is used to impress the public with cause of all is the affectation that aims at concealing 





BENEATH THE WAVES. 


LEATHER PANEL BY M. BENEDICTUS. 
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the incompetence of the craftsman who is conscious 
of his inability to carry out his own designs which, 
as artist, he has planned. 

We see little of this, as a rule, in the productions 




























BINDING FOR “LA FAMILLE 
DOLGOROUKI.” 


By MADAME VALLGREN. 


of the French art craftsmen of the higher ranks. 
There may appear to be something of the sort, in the 
eyes of those who are unfamiliar with the difficulties 
of the leather-worker, in the book-binding wrought 
by Madame Vallgren. But, as a matter of fact, those 
who know the difficulties of tooling, of modelling the 
most pliant, tough, obstinate of all materials of the 
kind, will look with wonder on the work of the 
Russian lady whose home and workshop are in Paris. 
Some may exclaim with Dr. Johnson—“ Difficult ? 
I wish it were impossible!” But the object itself 
is far better than the reproduction, and is a good 
example of a revival which is obtaining considerable 
support and encouragement across the water. In 
this class of work Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch 
(who wrote in this Magazine upon this very subject 
a few months ago) is himself very proficient, adding 
to the beauty of his finely imagined designs the 
bold and refined harmonies of colour obtained from 
vegetable and mineral dyes cunningly used. 

In the leather-work Monsieur Bénédictus stands 
supreme with some panels that might be enamelled, 
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so richly is the surface treated with gorgeous colour- 
ing, heightened by touches of gold. 

By him is a panel of leather which differs from 
the examples of Madame Vallgren and Prince Kara- 
georgevitch in being cise/é or tooled and coloured, 
but not worked up with punches. The scheme of 
the design is “Beneath the Waves”—with fishes, 
and sea-weed, and water and bubbles, all carried 
out within the legitimate capacity of the material. 
Conventional though the design may be, the drawing 
is excellent throughout, the colouring is ingenious 
beyond praise, and while the character of living and 
vegetable growths is accurately rendered, the sense 
of the depths of the sea is retained, alike pictorially 
and decoratively. 

In the hair comb by M. Lalique we see once 
more the delicacy of the design carried out with 
the elegance of the master, unsurpassable in finish 
and craftsmanship. The manual execution of M. 
Léo Laporte-Blairsy is not far behind. An ex- 
ample is seen in the paper-knife, in gilt bronze and 
ivory, intended to represent “’The Middle Ages.” 
The blend of austerity and simple romantic charm is 
very happily suggested. ‘The sword-handle and guard 
by Monsieur Gaillard—a fit companion of two others 
already published in the pages of this Magazine—could 
not be bettered. The sentiment of the thing is well 
conveyed—the grim motif, with the dragon’s head 
and claws, and the finely-ribbed handle giving a 
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strong grip. The work is mani- 
festly French, in spite of the dis- 
tinct Japanese inspiration. 

In this section there was, in fact, 
a little of everything, from a won- 
derful statuette by Gérdme down 
to dolls and samples of embroidered 
trimmings for gowns; with the 
exquisite jewellery by Lalique and 
Gaillard, plate by Bocquet, beautiful 
engraved glass by Gallé, leather 
work by Bénédictus, and bindings 
by Madame Vallgren. As to 
Lalique, as usual, faultless and 
original, he has devised a complete 
series of new tones of colouring, 
opalescent effects produced with 
horn and paste, with extraordinary 
taste in the use of real gems, which 
in jewellery of such perfect ele- 
gance appear merely as an addi- 
tional accessory. Nothing could 
give a better notion of his absolute 
superiority than the amazement ex- 
pressed by Rochomovski, the won- 
derful craftsman who has fed his 
mind on the antique, and whose 
case attracts a staring crowd to 
wonder at his work of incredible 
patience—Rochomovski standing in 
front of Lalique’s work and ex- 
claiming: ‘Good heavens! How 





SWORD HILT AND GUARD. 


things be done!” Next to him is, 
of course, Gaillard, who produces 
fans which are perfect gems of finish, 
in polished horn, enamels, and pearls, 
besides three sword-hilts of admirable 
taste and workmanship, and a comb, 
simply an ear of corn carved in horn, 
which is admirable in its kind. 

Of M. Laporte-Blairsy’s nine 
exquisite little figures for electric 
lamps, one of which, a Spanish 
knight of the time of Velasquez, is a 
work of true art, several have already 
appeared in our first article on elec- 
tric light fittings. 

In binding, after mentioning the 
elegant book covers by C. Mere, 
who treats the leather in various 
tones of grey, we must give our 
fullest admiration to Madame Vall- 
gren, whose unique cover is for “ La 
Famille Dolgorouki,” by the Grand 
Duke Nicolas Michaélovitch — a 
prologue, as it were, to the contents 
of the book, an essence of illustra- 
tion, and, in point of execution, one 
of the best things of its kind done 
of late years. 

But, as we said, it is doubtful it 
leather lends itself to treatment of 
this sort. 

All these works are recent and 
were exhibited at this year’s Salons. 

















can such wonderfully beautiful By M. GAILLARD. 
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HE Sociery or Or Parnters has J. D. Linton’s “The Casket Scene, from ‘ The Merchant 
Exhibitions. got together this year an exhibition of Venice,” Mr. Arthur Rackham’s delightful fantasy, 


which is better balanced than usual. 
The interest is very fairly divided between the landscapes 
and the figure pictures. In the first class there are many 
things of notable quality; for instance, Mr. Leslie 
Thomson’s “Summer,” Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s dignified 
composition, “A Norman Castle,” Sir George Reid’s 
“Durham,” Mr. J. S. Hill’s “A Wood by the Sea,” Mr, 
J. Coutts Michie’s “Home from Pasture,” Mr. Hughes 
Stanton’s “ Poole Harbour,” and Mr. J. Aumonier’s “A 
Cambridgeshire Farm.” The most memorable of the 
figure subjects are Mr. Melton Fisher’s “ A Spanish Belle,” 
“When Thieves Fall Out,” by Mr. Talbot Hughes, Sir 


“ Rumpelstiltskin,” Mr. St. George Hare’s soundly painted 
companion pictures, “His First Letter” and “ His Last 
Letter,” “Sunshine and Wind,” by Mr. Charles Sims, 
and the rustic figure “Jill,” by Mr. G. F. Watts, a 
characteristic example of his higher achievement. Among 
the younger painters Mr. Alfred Fahey and Miss Landau 
make noteworthy appearances. 

In its new quarters at the Doré Gallery the London 
Sketch Club is holding an exhibition which is in some 
ways unlike those which it has hitherto presented. Mr. Lee 
Hankey’s “ Reminiscence of Rheuse,” Mr. A. E. Proctor’s 
“The Gleaner’s Rest,” Mr. Dudley Hardy’s “Landing 
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Fish, Boulogne Quay,” Mr. Walter Fowler’s “ Passing 
Clouds,” and “A Brittany Pastoral,” by Mr. Claude 
Hayes, are of special interest ; and there are some excellent 
drawings by Mr. F. Sandys, Mr. Hugh Thomson, Mr. 
Cecil Aldin, and Mr. René Bull. 

A very complete demonstration of the versatility and 
technical power of Phil May has been made at the 
Leicester Galleries. ‘The collection brought together there 
included not only a number of his inimitable pen-and-ink 
drawings of humorous subjects, but also many of his sketch 
portraits of political celebrities, a series of costume 
studies in coloured chalks, and a few water-colour drawings 
illustrating happily his method of combining line work 
with colour wash. The great majority of the things hung 
in the gallery were the originals of the well-known 
illustrations which he contributed to Punch, and other 
publications, but there was a sufficient number of examples 
of his work in other directions to make the exhibition a 
little surprising to anyone who knew him only as an illus- 
trator. The readers of this Magazine know better. 

Another remarkable exhibition of humorous drawings 
was opened about the same time at the Dutch Gallery. 
The artist represented there was Charles Keene, Phil 
May’s great predecessor on Punch, and, like him, a close 
student of the life of the streets. The opportunity of 
comparing the achievement of two such men, both of whom 
were masters of illustrative work, was especially welcome. 
The Keene collection did not, however, pretend to be as 
complete as that at the Leicester Galleries. It consisted 
largely of his preliminary studies and drawings which were 
afterwards carried out more elaborately and with greater 
fulness of -detail ; and.most of the things included in it 
were comparatively slight in treatment. But as an assertion 
of Keene’s variety both as a draughtsman and a humorous 
observer, as a revelation of his amazing command over his 
materials and of his resource as a commentator on the 
incidents of modern life, it was as interesting as it was 
important. The show was certainly well timed, and it 
did sufficient justice to a great reputation. 

Mr. David Green’s water colours, at Messrs. Graves’s 
Galleries, claim mention as the works of an artist who has a 
pleasant technical facility, an agreeable sense of colour, and 
considerable judgment in the choice of paintable material. 
His work is sound and undemonstrative, honest enough in 
execution, and unspoiled by any straining after effects 
which are not strictly legitimate. The best things he does 
are his smaller studies of landscape and sea subjects, in 
which he shows a real grasp of essentials. 

The Black Frame Sketch Club, an association of 
younger artists, has been holding an exhibition at the 
Stafford Gallery. Among the works brought together the 
most notable were Mr. Borough Johnson’s open-air studies, 
“ After the Shower,” “Rising Mists,” and “ Homewards,” 
Mr. Paul’s “ Sand Dunes” and “Towards Evening,” and 
Mr. Robertson’s “ Kempsford” and “On the French 
Coast.” Some good work came also from Mr. F. G. 
Heath, Mr. E. R. Frampton, and Mr. J. W. Schofield. 

Portraiture and landscape were the features of the 
Photographic Salon. In the former section the prints by 
Messrs. Hollyer, Craig Annan, Reginald Craigie, and 


Walter Benington .were the most noteworthy, and in the 
latter Messrs. Horsley Hinton and Alexander Keighley 
easily hold their own. Some good “sea studies” were 
contributed by Messrs. R. Eickemeyer, jun., Percy G. R. 
Wright, and F. J. Mortimer. Among the “ impressionistic ” 
plates the print by Mr. Robert Demachy entitled “ Speed ” 
gave an excellent suggestion of the rush and whirl of a 
motor car. No better example of the more pretentious 
claims of “ pictorial photography” could be afforded than 
one “ Decorative Study” by Mr. Georges C. Ecalb, for 
which a model was posed in the manner of one of 
Albert Moore’s figures: the effect is not fortunate for 
photography. “Aucoin de mon Atelier,” by Mr. Furley 
Lewis, in which a nude female figure occupies a prominent 
position, emphasises the same point. 

The character of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition has changed considerably during the last two 


DOOR-PLATES IN HAMMERED COPPER. 


DESIGNED BY W. J. PEARCE. EXECUTED BY 
J. SMITHIES, NoRTHERN ART WoRKERS’ GuILD. 


or three years. This year the “Subject Picture” is 
given far greater prominence than at the rival “Salon.” 
“Field Labourers,” by Mr. Andrew Richmond, for 
instance, is merely an attempt to follow, photographically, 
Millet’s “ Angelus,’ and Mrs. G. A. Barton’s “The 
Awakening,” “Ave Maria,” and “Alma Mater” are 
but models posed in the manner of paintings by Old 
Masters—with halos and “glories” inserted in the nega- 
tives. “Summer,” by Alfred Schneider, is a group of 
naked boys dancing in a woody glen; and “ Dido,” by 
Frank Eugene, a naked woman posed before the camera. 
The beautiful photographs of Mr. Hollyer, Mr. Warnenke, 
Mr. Crooke, Mr. Grindrod, Mr. Percy Lewis, and Mr. 
W. A. Hensler command respect both for the skill 
and the taste of their authors, and serve to emphasise 
the banality of the other section of exhibits. 

Most of the work shown at the exhibition of the 
Modern Sketch Club, at the Modern Gallery, was of 








too finished_a character to be 
legitimately included as Sketch 
Club work. The remainder 
consisted of a miscellaneous 
collection of works by members 
of London, Scottish, and Dublin 
sketch clubs. Among the best 
of these were “ Winter Even- 
ing,” by Mr, A. K. Brown ; 
“The Raiders,” by Mr. John 
Muirhead; “The Market, 
Tangiers,” by Mr. G. C. 
Haité ; and a study of a head, 
“Mr. Brown, of Mogadore,” 
by Mr. John Fraser. 

The policy of the Stock 
Exchange Art Society in open- 
ing its third exhibition to non- 
members, although generous in 
itself, while strengthening the 
exhibition, revealed the com- 
parative weakness of the Society 
itself ; for the work of the out- 
siders—especially the contribu- 
tions of Miss Ethel Martin—is 
in advance of the achievements 
of members of the Society. 
The water-colour drawings of 
Messrs. C. W. Hopper, Morton 


CHRONICLE OF 


FIGURE OF DANCING GIRL IN 


MODELLED GLASS, 


DesianeD sy W. J. PEARCE. Executed BY 
T. TWITCHETT, NortHERN ART Workers’ GuiLo. 


Butt, H. Hewkley, and F. Slade were, as in previous 


SPIRIT DECANTER IN 
PLATED COPPER. 


Desianeo By G. A. E. SCHWABE. 
Executed sy G. A. E. SCHWABE AnD 
T. POWERS, NorTHERN ART Workers’ GuiLo. 


years, the leading con- 
tributions from mem- 
bers. A “Study of a 
Head,” in bronze, by 
Mr. William Newall, 
is a vigorous piece of 
modelling. The photo- 
graphic section was of 
good average merit. 
For some time past 
Messrs, Shepherd have 
secured a reputation for 
their galleries for the 
choice specimens of 
works by the earlier 
English masters  ex- 
hibited therein. The 
present winter exhibi- 
tion fully upholds this 
reputation. Two ad- 
mirable little canvases 
by “Old Crome,” a 
characteristic “ Banks 
of the Yare” by 
Cotman, a fine “ Coast 
Scene” by Wilson, a 
pair of wonderfully 
executed groups of 
“ Poultry ” by William 
Huggins, of Liverpool, 
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are among the best pictures in 
this section. There are, besides, 
a very fine landscape by George 
Cole, a large painting by John 
Phillip in his lesser-known 
manner, “ The Illicit Still, Glen 
Fort,” a magnificent portrait 
of “Mrs. Delaney” by Allan 
Ramsay, and two interesting 
works by James Smetham, a 
little known exponent of Pre- 
Raphaelite principles. Among 
living artists the following are 
represented by characteristic 
works : Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., 
Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., Mr. 
Mark Fisher, and Mr. Walter 
Hunt. Three brilliant flower 
studies by Miss M. D. Mutrie, 
executed forty years ago, are 
charming examples of this 
artist’s work. 

Ar the Arts and 
Northern Art Crafts Exhibi- - 
Workers’ . 
Guild, tion of the 

Northern Art 
Workers’ Guild, held at the 
Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, the total 


number of exhibits and of exhibitors was small, but much 


of the work was of such 
a character as to repay 
close examination. Mr. 
Edgar Wood was the 
most largely _repre- 
sented member, ex- 
hibiting two models, 
some full-sized work, 
and a large number of 
designs. Mr. H. C.D. 
Chorlton made a valu- 
able contribution to 
letter- press printing, 
in which good type 
and artistic massing and 
setting are considerably 
aided by cleverly de- 
signed initials and orna- 
ment. Mr. Walter 
Crane displayed work 
of his usual scholarly 
and versatile character, 
but nothing that is 
particularly recent. So 
also Mr. R. Anning- 
Bell, who is perhaps at 
his best in his draw- 
ings for book illustra- 
tion. Mr. Wallis has, 
perhaps, achieved the 
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highest honour by his extremely interesting development 
of the power of the stencil plate. Using the plate itself 
as a relief block, he prints from it a virile and expressive 
outline upon wood, paper, or other material, and after- 
wards colours in his spaces with a result at once vigor- 
ous and restrained, decorative and imaginative. Messrs. 
Parker and Unwin, working in conjunction, showed designs 
for houses and living rooms arranged for a home life that 
is not yet the generally accepted type. The predominat- 
ing feature of these arrangements is one large general 
living room for all purposes. ‘The woodwork is stained a 
garish yellow, and the general effect is assertive and uncom- 
fortable. In the centre of the lofty room a pavilion twelve 
feet square and of considerable height was devoted to the 
display of stained glass by Messrs. E. F. Clayton, H. G. 
Hiller, and W. J. Pearce. No. go is an attempt to 
produce a rich mosaic of colour and a certain degree of 
detail by the use of glass partially modelled into drapery 
folds, suggesting also the necessary form by selection of 
glass of varied colour and texture for the lighter and 
deeper portions of the subject, all surface painting or 
staining being omitted. Other exhibits of merit were the 
woven fabrics of Mr. H. Carless, the furniture of Sidney 
C. Houghton, and the exhibits of Mr. T. Binney Gibbs, 
135 and 141. Only four lady members were represented. 
Mrs. E. E. Houghton’s embroidered screen, No. 102, is 
remarkable for its simple and direct methods and refined 
delicacy of colour and subject. 

Mr. Joun Lavery has been awarded the 
Miscellanea. gold medal for painting at the Interna- 

tional Fine Art Exhibition at Venice. 

The following have been elected members of the Royal 
Society of British Artists :—Messrs. W. B. Lamond, Forbes 
Witherby, E. Anderson, Paul Montford, Carruthers Gould, 
Cave Day, and Fletcher Watson. 

The Board of Education have received a communi- 
cation from the Foreign Office intimating that an In- 
ternational Fine Art and Horticultural Exhibition is to 
be opened at Diisseldorf on 1st May, 1904. A hope 
is expressed that England will contribute largely to this 
Exhibition. 

The Picture Gallery at the Royal Holloway College, 
having been re-decorated and re-arranged, will be re-opened 
free to the public every Thursday from 2 o’clock until 
dusk. Visitors who wish to see over the College can do so 
on Wednesday afternoons by obtaining a Governor’s Order 
of Admission. Applications for such orders may be 
addressed to any of the Governors, or to the Keeper of the 
Picture Gallery. The Gallery will also be open to the 
public on Saturday afternoons in August and September. 

Joun Caticotr Horstey, R.A., was born 
Obituary. in London in 1817, and studied at the 

Royal Academy Schools. While yet .a 
student he began to exhibit his work, the earliest example 
of which was the picture entitled “Rent Day at Haddon 
Hall in the Sixteenth Century,” hung in the Royal 
Academy. ‘This was the first of a long series of domestic 
and romantic genre works. Early in life he was 
appointed head master of the National School of Design 
at Somerset Mouse, and in 1843 he was a competitor in 





the Westminster fresco competition. His cartoon of “ St, 
Augustine Preaching” was awarded a prize, in the second 
rank, of £200. In the following year he was selected with 
five other artists to execute further decorations for the 
House; of Parliament, and carried out the fresco “The 
Spirit of Religion” for the House of Lords. In 1847 he 
was awarded a further premium in the competition for 
“ Henry V, believing the King dead, assumes the 
Crown.” In 1855 he was elected an Associate of the 
Academy, and in the following year a full member. In 
1882 he was elected Treasurer of that body, and from 1870 
up to a very few years ago he was responsible for the 
Winter Exhibitions of Old Masters at Burlington House. 
He became an Honorary Retired Academician in 1897. 
Mr. Horsley is popularly remembered for his energetic 
crusade against the exhibition of pictures of the “nude,” 
or even study from the nude, about fifteen years ago. 

Frieprich LippMann—since 1876 the director of 
the Royal Academy of Engravings in the museum at 
Berlin—was born at Prague in 1839. When about 
thirty years of age he went to Vienna, and had a large 
share in the foundation of the art museum there, His 
appointment to the Berlin museum followed, and one 
of his earliest acquisitions was the Posonyi Hulot col- 
lection of Diirer Prints, which was secured in Paris. 
Dr. Lippmann followed this up with such good effect 
that the Berlin collection of Diirer’s works has only 
one superior—that in the Albertina. His devotion to 
the subject of engravings secured him a reputation as 
the chief authority in this department of art. His 
energies were absorbed in the work of arrangement of 
the prints under his care and in the acquirement of 
missing examples, or better impressions than those already 
in the collection, with the result that the Berlin Academy 
of Engravings is acknowledged the best in existence. After 
the Hulot Diirers, perhaps his chief prize was the Hamilton 
Collection of MSS., and the Botticelli illustrations to 
Dante from the same source. These were published a few 
years ago, and reviewed in these columns. Every branch 
of the engraver’s art occupied Herr Lippmann’s attention, 
and his unerring skill and perseverance were devoted to 
the enrichment of his department. 

Joseph Tuorsurn Ross, A.R.S.A.—who died from the 
effects of a fall down the stairs of his studio—was a son of 
R. T. Ross, R.S.A. His art studies began at Gloucester 
School of Art, and were continued at Paris. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1896. 
Some of his best-known works are “ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” (1890), “ Serato Veneziana” (1892), and 
“The Beau of the Hiring Fair” (1900). 

Henry W. Brewer, the well-known architectural 
draughtsman, was the son of the late Professcr J. Sherrin 
Brewer, and was born at Oxford in 1836. He was 
educated at Norwich and King’s College, London, and 
studied art under G. Clarkson Stanfield and W. Warren. 
His first exhibit at the Academy in 1862 and his work in 
water colour brought him some important commissions, 
among which was one from Queen Victoria. It was, 
however, by his skilful architectural drawings for the 
“Graphic” and “'The Builder” that he was best known. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW ART BOOKS. 


The Anonimo. Translated by Paol Mussi. Illustrated. 
Edited by George C. Williamson, Litt. D. (G. Bell & 
Sons. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Wittiamson has done a public service in introducing 
this celebrated book to English readers, who now, for the 
first time, have the opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with it. The unknown and anonymous sixteenth-century 
writer who made this volume of notes—a book of which 
the manuscript was only discovered in 1800—upon the 
pictures and other works of art in private collections and in 
public buildings, may have been either a Paduan or a 
Venetian ; but his description of the many masterpieces we 
know, with occasional criticisms, is of great use to the student 
of art history, and the book loses none of its interest from 
the mystery of his identity. Whether it is of pictures that 
he speaks, or of bronzes—such as the Candelabrum in the 
Chiesa del Santo in Padua, the masterpiece of Andrea 
Riccio, or of the Riposo by Titian in our National Gallery 
—he is as interesting as was Sir Joshua Reynolds on his 
artistic tour through the Low Countries. 


Donatello. By Lord Bakarres. 


(Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 


In this scholarly and well-balanced monograph on 
one of the most fascinating masters of the Renaissance, 


Lord Balcarres adds one more to the many obligations 
he has conferred on those who have the cause of true art 
culture at heart. Endowed with the critical acumen 
which is so rare even in those who consider themselves 
specialists, the well-known trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and now Junior Lord of the Treasury, avoids 
a mistake made by so many of his contemporaries 
and does not attempt to build up a biography out of 
insufficient materials. He owns, to begin with, that the 
life of Donatello “offers no attraction for those whose 
curiosity requires minute and intimate details of domestic 
life.” He recognises, however—and it is this which 
gives to -his writing the hall-mark of distinction—that it 
is from the work of a master, rather than from the often 
misunderstood incidents of his career, that his true personality 
emanates, and in this case there can be no doubt that 
the influence exercised by that personality will be alike 
healthy and lasting. The beautiful reproductions of typical 
sculptures by Donatello that enrich Lord Balcarres’ text speak 
for themselves. The “Christ on the Cross” could only have 
been produced by one in true touch with the highest ideal 
of humanity, the realisations of the characters of the 
Prophets and Evangelists have never been surpassed, the 
“St. George” is the very type of chivalrous manhood, 
the young “St. John the Baptist” of pure, unspoiled 
boyhood. : 

The work is conceived on a high plane, thoroughly 
documenté ; and the knowledge that the author has studied 
the vast majority of the works (not being satisfied by 
photographs) adds greatly to the convincing character of 
_ the ‘book. 
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A Catalogue of Letters and other Historical 
Documents Exhibited in the~Library at 
Welbeck. By S. Arthur Strong, M.A. With Por- 
traits and Facsimiles. (Murray. 1903. 42s.) 


The discovery of the important political correspondence 
of the third Duke of Portland, erroneously believed to be 
destroyed, it is but one of the purposes of this work to make 
known. “To trace the course of English history as it has 
passed over Welbeck” is the main object of Mr. Strong, 
who has had at his disposal for examination the archives 
which the Historical MSS. Commission have already gone 
over. But he has used them in a far more interesting 
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manner than was possible to the Commission. Politics and 
statesmanship are at the root of the matter, but there are 
one or two artistic items of special interest to our readers. 
Such, for example, is Sir Godfrey Kneller’s quaint receipt : 
“March 18, 1714. Receved for my Lady Henrieta 
Harleys picture halfe in hande, therty ginis by me ;” while 
among the books is that early work upon Mezzotint, the 
famous “Scutprura, by John Evelyn, London, 1662. 
With an engraving by Prince Rupert ”—of course “The 
Little Executioner.” Evelyn writes: “This obligation 
then we have to His Highness Prince Rupert, Count 
Palatine of Rhine, etc., who has been pleased to cause the 
instruments to be expressly fitted, to shew me, with his own 
hands, how to manage and conduct them on the p/ate, that 
it might produce the effects I have so much magnified, and 
am here ready to shew the world, in a piece of his own 
illustrious fsouching.” Besides excellent facsimiles of the 
letters of eminent men, there are photogravure portraits of 
the third Duke of Portland and of the fourth Duke (as a 
boy), both by Reynolds. 


The Art of the Vatican. By Mavy Knight Potter. 
Illustrated. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


A lucid and well-written handbook of the palace and 
collections of the Vatican, sufficiently informed and 
popularly critical, is a volume that will appeal to many. 
The author of this treatise has attempted to pack a great 
subject into the smallest space, and it cannot be denied that 
she has succeeded as well as the impossibility of the task 
permits. Basing herself on the best literature on the sub- 
ject, backed by her own study, she has done what is need- 
ful, and her selections of statues, pictures, frescoes, etc., to 
be described are to be commended. For many visitors to 
the Vatican the most useful part of the criticisms is the 
explanation of the restorations made in the various paintings 
and figures. We would suggest a supplemental volume deal- 
ing with those collections which have perforce been omitted. 


The Nation’s Pictures. Vol. IV. (Cassell & Co. 12s.) 


This volume completes the series of this remarkably 
beautiful album representative of “the nation’s pictures” 
in the principal galleries of London and the provinces. 
These pictures, it must be understood, are all modern, and, 
with few exceptions, by British painters. The selection 
is catholic in the extreme, and no sound taste is ignored. 
The feature of the work is that the reproductions are all 
colour facsimiles by the three-colour process; many of 
them are startlingly successful in their echo, as it were, of 
the originals, and the majority are so good that we overlook 
the pictures which have not lent themselves so well to the 
chromo-photography. The Tate Gallery, South Ken- 
sington, and Guildhall are all laid under contribution in 
this volume, as well as the galleries of Birmingham, Bury, 
York, Liverpool, Worcester, Manchester, Bradford, and 
Nottingham. Alma-Tadema, Millais, Bonheur, Hook, 
Dyce, Riviere, Madox Brown, Gilbert, Landseer, Miiller, 
Mason, MacWhirter, are names taen at random; it is 
useless to say more, or to attempt to select special plates 
for special praise. The complete work as it stands is a 
triumph for.the publishers, : 
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An International Art Bibliography for 1902. 
Internationale Bibliographie der Kunstwissenschaft. 
Edited by Arthur L.  Fellinek. (Berlin: B. Behr’s 
Verlag. 10s.) ‘ : 
We desire to call particular attention to this invaluable 

bibliography of the art writings of the year. It is a publi- 
cation indexing, with full references, in the highly classified, 
scientific system usually adopted in the best works of the 
kind, all articles and most books in German, French, and 
English in every section of art knowledge. Bibliography, 
sthetics and Education, Art History, Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, the Graphic Arts, the Applied Arts—all, 
with their several subsections, are systematically entered, and 
the whole is simplified by the indexes. The work may be 
said to be the current German counterpart of the “ Biblio- 
graphie des Beaux-Arts,” which began so well in 1874, but 
came to a premature end. Its cost is slight, out of all pro- 
portion to the labour involved, and it should find a place 
in every library and on the shelves of every intelligent lover 
and student of art. 


Great Masters, 1400-1800, Edited by Sir W. M. 
Conway. Part I. (Heinemann. 53s.) 


This beautiful publication, the best of its kind hitherto, 
is assured of an enormous success. The “new and im- 
proved method” which the publishers claim, but which 
conceals no secret from expert eyes, has enabled them to 
prepare for presentation to the public, in parts, a series 
of four large and superb “photogravure” plates of the 
noblest and most beautiful pictures in the world—with 
just variation of tone and pleasing plate-mark—all at a 
price at which we have hitherto been glad to purchase 
small photographs. We can heartily recommend this 
publication as the best of its kind that has ever been seen. 
Sir Martin Conway supplies the notes; it is a pity he 
allowed Dr. Bode to write, or, at least, the publishers to 
quote, so misleading a phrase as “The mezzotints of English 
etchers.” Jan Steen, Reynolds, Vandyck, and Hackaert 
are included in the first number—all famous pictures. 


Nature's Laws and the Making of Pictures. 
By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. (Edward Arnold. 1903. 
15s. net.) : 

In the chapters on this subject which Mr. Wyllie 
latterly contributed to this Magazine he foreshadowed 
the early publication of this work upon an ever fresh 
subject. The volume is of great use to every artist, 
for Mr. Wyllie is not only a master of his craft, but 
his common-sense and persuasive demonstrations rob the 
science of perspective of half its terrors. It is a fact 
that few artists can tackle perspective; Mr. Wyllie 
explains it so that all can understand at last, and illus- 
trates it with his own drawings and points his moral in 
famous pictures. It is a book that will have a wide vogue. 


An Introduction to the Study of Textile 
Design. By Alfred F. Barker. Mlustrated. (Methuen. 
1903. 7s. 6d.) 

In these days, when textile manufacturers complain that 
art students come to them with excellent general notions of 
design, but none of the application to the practical needs of 
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“UP THE GOLDEN STAIRWAY.” 


Drawn By C. WILHELM. From “LiTTLEDOM CASTLE.” 


the craft, a book such as this is of uncommon importance. 
Highly technical in its treatment of mechanical details, yet 
admirably clear, it is the best book of its size upon the 
subject we have met. It proceeds from consideration of 
the looms, the designs and draftings, and turns to algebraical 
formule to determine threads and picks, and to calculate 
the weight of a warp. Nostudent can complain henceforth 
of lack of means for self-education in the practical side of 
the craft for which he is to design. 


The Ancestor. An IIlustrated Quarterly Review. 
Edited by Osteald Barron, F.S.4. 7 Vols.: April 1902 
to Oct. 1903. Illustrated. (Constable. 5s. each.) 


For the student of country and family history, of 
heraldry, and genealogical “ antiquities,” this finely produced 
periodical, of which each number is a bound volume, is a 
work of sound and of lasting value. Its antiquarianism is 
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necessarily somewhat restricted, but 
within its borders it is handled with 
knowledge and taste, and presents a 
great variety of topics brightly and 
thoroughly treated. The long series 
of historical and family pictures are 
of the greatest interest.. The article 
on “The Massingberds ”’ is illustrated 
with family portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others little, if at all, 
known to the general public; the 
delightful “ Harriet Massingberd ” is 
one, the best of all, of Russell’s pic- 
turesque examples of feminine beauty. 
A more important series consists of 
the fourteen reproductions of the 
MSS. miniatures from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John (Royal MS. 19 B. 
xv. Brit. Museum) of the fourteenth 
century, interesting alike for their art and their repre- 
sentations of costume. But the usefulness of this delightful 
review is sadly modified by the absence of any index in each 
volume, or even of a list of illustrations. We strongly 
commend the periodical nevertheless to every reader of 
antiquarian, historical, and genealogical tastes. 


Lieder des Ghetto, by Morris Rosenfeld, with 
drawings by E. M. Lilien (Berlin, Calvary, znd thousand), 
is another of those grimly decorative and pathetic 
works which have latterly been put forth by the artist- 
spokesmen of oppressed Jews yearning for their deliver- 
ance. The passionate and heartrending verse requires no 
comment, but acknowledgment should be made of the 
vivid and original designs, powerfully wrought in black 
and white—through all of which there is a note of hope, 
a promise of joy that is not yet. 


Littledom Castle and other Tales, by Mrs. 
M. H. Spielmann (Routledge & Sons; §3s.), is primarily 
intended for children who love fun and daintiness, as well as 
fairy-life ; it appeals strongly also to the collector of the 
art of Kate Greenaway, Hugh Thomson, Phil May, Arthur 
Rackham, Harry Furniss, Madame Henriette Ronner, C. 
Wilhelm, and other well-known artists, who have combined 
to illustrate the tales. A typical drawing by Mr. Wilhelm, 
showing his pretty fancy and elegance of ingenuity, is here 
included. 


World’s Children. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by 

Dorothy Menpes. Mlustrated. (A. & C. Black. 1903. 20s.) 

If regarded only as the work of one family—the painter, 
the author, and the engraver and painter of the colour- 
blocks (Miss Maud Menpes)—this beautiful volume would 
be noteworthy. Like the other books by this talented 
family, it is pleasing to look at and to read, bright and 
sympathetic. How they know and have studi the 
children of the world—what a journeying, what a fote- 
taking, what a remembering of names! The result is 
charming. The series of illustrations makes an ‘effect still 
better than that of Mr. Menpes’s exhibition of the originals, 
perhaps helped by the, reduction and by the process for 
which they were devised. The studies of costume and of 
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type are excellent, and the people who inhabit the book 
offer a remarkably pretty panorama of the babies of all 
nations ; be they naturally beautiful or ill-favoured, they 
are all welcome as pictured here. 

In Tue Crimson Farry Boox (Longmans, Green ; 
6s.), Mr. Andrew Lang has brought together from all 
sources another collection of magic romances to fascinate 
the little ones. The book is illustrated by Mr. H. 7. 


Ford in colours and in black and white, with combined- 


skill, sympathy, and imagination. Of a different character, 
Tue One Srranp River, ano Oruer Fairy Tates, by Mrs. 
H. F. Hail, comprising twelve pretty stories, is effectively 
pictured by Mr. H. R. Millar, with illustrations in which 
his imaginative design is strongly influenced by Vierge. 
The new edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne's delightful 
Wonpersook For Girts anp Boys (Dent), which was 
originally issued in 1851, is accompanied by a number of 
coloured illustrations by Mr. H. Granville Feil, which, not 
too successfully, perhaps, enliven Mr. Hawthorne’s admir- 
able paraphrases of the classic legends. Tates or ‘Tancue- 
woop, a companion volume written and illustrated by the 
same author and artist, is, if anything, more happy in its 
treatment: as desirable and acceptable in arrangement 
and treatment. Denstow’s Nicur Berore CuristmMas 
(Heinemann), by Dr. Clement C. Moore, is one of the 
most Christmassy of books we have seen for a long while, the 
numerous illustrations in chromo-lithography recalling to 
grown-up readers the delights of Christmases long since 
gone by. American humour and British sentiment are 
combined in the rollicking guise in which the popular 
verses are presented. ‘THree Navcuty Etves, by Miss 
Eleanor March (Liberty & Co.), is an illustrated book for 
little children, cleverer both as to illustrations and text 
than such books usually are. 

Since we last noticed Bells Miniature Sevies of 
Painters (Bell & Sons; 1s. each), the following have 
reached us: Rapha:/ and Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., by 
Mr. McDougall Scott; Correggio, by “Leader Scott ;” 
Murilb, by Dr. Williamson; Greuze, by Mr. H, 
Armitage ; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A.,. by Miss 
Helen Zimmern; 7. F. Millet, by Mr. Stacey ; and 
Sir Fohn Millais, by Mr. A. L. Baldry. They are all 
very well done in their way; the text necessarily runs 
to little more than an article, but the selection of 
illustrations and lists of works are likely to be useful to 
those for whom. they are intended. 

A new edition of Professor A. H. Church's capital 
Portfolio monograph on Fosiah Wedgwood (Seeley ; 1903 ; 
7s.) testifies to the quality of the book in treatment as well 
as in subject. Professor Church has done his work well ; 
and the works of the master-potter find new collectors 
every month. The popularity of the book therefore is 
not surprising. 

We have also received HertrorpsHire, by Herbert 
Tompkins (Methuen ; 3s.), a charming little country guide 
with maps and characteristic illustrations by Mr. E. H. 


‘New ; the first part of VanisHinc EpinpurcH anp LeitTH 


(William Hog, Edinburgh ; 3s. 6d. each part), consisting 
of clever drawings, mainly in black, like a photographic 
negative ; SHarts oF Satire anp SymBoLisM, a book of 
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drawings by H. Pembroke Innes (Browne ; 1s.), a collection 
of highly worked up pen-and-ink moral pieces with some 
of the crude vigour of “Cynicus ;” while “The Modern 
Monster Builder ” recalls Cruikshank’s “ March of Bricks and 
Mortar.” If Mr. Innes has the capacity he will refine his 
style of attracting public attention. CHILDREN OF THE 
VittacE, by Maud Beddington (Dent; 5s.), is a series of 
pretty compositions with harmonious colouring, showing 
much sympathy with peasant childhood, somewhat in the 
manner of M. Boutet de Monvel ; but the heads and hands 
would be better for further study. 

A set of four “ Fitzroy Pictures” with three designs 
on each, by Mr. Heywood Sumner, illustrating the 
months of the year, accompanied by text consisting of 
popular legends respecting the weather, etc., form a 
pleasant series of calendar cards. They are issued by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons. 

Hans Hosein, by G. S$, Davies (Bell; § 
Books for guineas) ; Tue Art or THE Iratian Renats- 
Review. _ sance, by H. Wo/ffin (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.); 
Art. Oxp Lonpon Sitver, by Montague Howard 

(Batsford ; 50s. net); Tue Nation’s Pic- 
tures, Vol. IV (Cassell & Co.; 12s.) ; AtsrecuT Direr, 
by S. Jessie Allen (Methuen ; 2s. 6d. net) ; A History 
or American Art, by Sadakichi Hartmann (Hutchinson & 
Co.; 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net); A Lirrte Gatery oF 
Hoppner (Methuen & Co.; 2s. 6d. net); JuEDISCHE 
Kuenstier, by Martin Buber {Juedischer Verlag, Berlin) ; 
Mezzotints, by Cyril Davenport (Methuen & Co. ; 25s. net). 

Mope.iinc : A GuipE For TEACHERS AND 
Educational. Srupents, Vol. II, by E. Lantéri (Chap- 

man & Hall; 15s. net); Meta Work, 
by F. G. Jackson, and Exementary Desicn, by C. F. 
Dawson (Chapman & Hall; 3s. net each); Patrern 
Desicn, by Lewis F. Day (Batsford ; 7s. 6d. net) ; Licut 
and Water, by Sir M. Pollock, Bart. (G. Bell & Sons ; 
10s. 6d. net). 

MapamMe ve -Monrtespan, by H. Noel 
General. Williams (Harper Brothers; 25s. net) ; 

Denstow’s ‘“ NiGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS,” 
by Clement C. Moore, LL.D. (W. Heinemann); Tue 
Hicu History or tHe Hory Graat. Translated from 
the French, by Sebastian Evans, LL.D. Illustrated by 
Tessie M. King (J. M. Dent & Co.; 10s. 6d. net) ; 
Puit May’s Sxetcu Boox (Chatto & Windus ; 2s. 6d.) ; 
Twetve Drawincs or Famitiar Cuaracrers IN Fiction 
aND Romance, by Monro S. Orr (J. M. Dent & Co. ; 
12s. 6d, net); THe Retiquary, Vol. IX, edited by 7. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.4. (Bemrose & Sons; 12s. net); A 
Wonpersook For Girts anp Boys, and TancLewoop 
Tates, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mlustrated by H. Granville 
Fell (Dent & Co. ; 3s. 6d. net each); Gorrue’s Faust 
(George Newnes; 2s. 6d. net); Boswett’s Lire oF 
Jounson, 2 Vols. (George Newnes; 7s. net); VENICE 
anD ITs Story, by Thomas Okey (J. M. Dent & Co. ; 
21s. net); THe One Srranp River, by Mrs. H. F. Hall 
(D. Nutt ; 6s.) ; THe Ancestor, October, 1903 (A. Con- 
stable & Co.; 5s, net); Castitian Days, by Fohn Hay, 
Illustrated by 3. Pennell (Heinemann ; 10s. met); THe 
Cuitp WonperruL, by W. S. Stacey (Cassell ; 2s. 6d.). 
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OUR YOUNGER ARTISTS: MR. RICHARD JACK. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


P YO entertain the conviction that one could have 
done better in some other line of life is one 
of the most widespread of human weaknesses, 
Even the successful man, as often as not, is 

of opinion that he could have achieved greater success 
in some other department ; the all-round “ failure” is, 
of course, always the victim of circumstances over 
which he presumably had no control. It is curious to 
note how in spite of their great success, financial, 
social, and artistic, so many members of the Early 
English school of portrait painters regarded themselves 
not as limners but as historical painters. Fortunately 
for posterity, many of them had little time to devote to 
that particular branch of art in which they firmly 
believed they could have achieved greatness. Romney 
was constantly, and especially in his later years, cursing 
the fate which gave him such a fashionable c/ienté/e, to 
the exclusion of work in which he possibly might have 
excelled. Gainsborough is reported by Angelo to 
have said to Quin that “nothing could equal the 
devilism of portrait painting,” for “the perplexities of 
rendering something like a human resemblance from 
human blocks was a trial of patience that would have 
tempted St. Anthony to cut his own throat with his 
palette knife.” These are but two examples of the 
many that might be selected. It is fortunate that such 
men as Romney and Gainsborough are compelled to 
be judged by posterity as portrait painters. 

It is, nevertheless, undeniable that the profession 
of portrait painting involves a considerable amount of 
detail work which, in the nature of things, is incapable 
of inspiring enthusiasm. So, too, it is obviously im- 
possible for every sitter to inspire the artist in the 
way, for instance, that Lady Hamilton inspired 
Romney. The fault is perhaps as often that of the 
artist as of his model; and the inevitable result is 
that a portrait is not infrequently photographic rather 
than artistic. 

Mr. Richard Jack does not, at all events, cherish 
any illusion on the subject of misapplied or misdirected 
talents, and he is content to be judged as a limner of 


portraits. Born at Sunderland thirty-eight years ago, his _ 


career is another instance of the Addisonian precept of 
having commanded success by deserving it. At school, 
at York, he enjoyed the distinction of being first in all 
drawing competitions and of coming in last in all 
others. This is, I believe, strictly in accordance with 
tradition, and goes to prove that if a youth have special 
capacities of no ordinary character, environment really 
counts for very little. Mr. Jack’s early art training 
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was received at the York Schodkgf Art under Mr. 
Turner, who may well regard him ag his most success- 
ful pupil. He won a National Scholarship in 1886, 
and studied at South Kensington for a couple of 
years, at the end of which period he won (1888) 
the Travelling Scholarship gold medal and £50, 
and went to Paris for further study. He entered 
the atelier Julian, first in the Faubourg St. Denis, 
and afterwards in the Rue de Dragon. After a first 
stay of six months, he returned for a short time to 
York, where-he painted a number of portraits. His 





AN IDYLL. , 


From THE PaintiNG BY RICHARD JACK 
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next stay in Paris covered a period of about two 
years. In 1889 he won two medals, one for the 
figure and the other for the torso; and in 1891 he 
received two other medals, © 

Without in any way relinquishing his determina- 
tion to become a portrait painter, Mr. Jack joined the 





MRS. C. H. B. FORTH. 


From THE PAINTING BY RICHARD JACK, 


staff of The Idler as a black and white artist, and the 
earlier volumes of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s bright and 
witty monthly contain a number of his clever illustra- 
tions. He may, indeed, be said to have created the 
pictorial character of the title-réle in Mr. W. L. 
Alden’s series of stories “Told by the Colonel.” In 
the May number of Vol. I, 1892, the five illustrations 
to “ An Ornithological Romance” are by Mr. Jack ; 
two months later the seven designs to “That Little 
Frenchman” are his; in the second volume he illus- 


trated Guy de Maupassant’s “ Adventures of Walter 
Schnaff,” and five out of the six stories in the “ Told 
by the Colonel” are illustrated by Mr. Jack ; in the third 
volume of The Idler three'stories are illustrated by him ; 
in the fourth volume a story by Fergus Hume, a poem by 
the late P. B. Marston, and a causerte by Mr. Andrew 
Lang have the advantage of his illustrations, which 


‘also appear in considerable-number in several of the 


succeeding volumes. He was also on the artistic staff 
of Messrs, Cassell & Co. If he had cared to follow 
up the calling of book-illustrator; Mr. Jack would 
long since have been in the foremost rank, but he 
elected to try his fortunes in the miore ambitious path 
of portrait painting. Few can achieve distinction in 
the two paths, for the demands of the editor and 
publisher of illustrated periodicals are an incessant tax 
on the fertility and resource of the artist, and there 
are limits to the possibilities of the. most industrious 
worker. Moreover, the hard and constant labour of 
book-illustrating inevitably reacts on the more sensitive 
instincts of portrait painting. Although we have lost 
an admirable black and white artist, we have gained 
a successful delineator of portraits—the highest of all 
phases ot pictorial representation. ; 
Apart from his exhibits at the Salon, Mr. Jack, 
whilst still residing in Paris, contributed “ Everilda” 
to the Royal Academy of 1893 ; and in the next year 
but one (1895) he had the extraordinary good fortune 
—probably unparalleled in the case of a young man 
just back from his studies in Paris, and without any 
adventitious help—to have four important works 
hung : “ Happiness,” “ Remorse of Cain,” a portrait*of 
a lady, and “ Dan.” In the 1896 exhibition he had 
only two, a fancy picture which he called “ Cleopatia,” 
and a portrait of Mr. H. B. Wilson. Two also 
appeared in the Academy of 1897, an “Idyll,” here 
reproduced, and another picture with the fancy title 
of “Reverie.” It is a tacit proof of the artist’s grow- 
ing reputation that the publishers of illustrated guides 
to the Royal Academy. began in this year to reproduce 
photographs of his work. The most striking of the 
three pictures which appeared in the 1898 Academy 
was the weird and dramatic composition entitled 
“Circe,” which is here represented ; a portrait of a 
lady, which was, I think, his first exhibited whole 


~ length, and which attracted a vast amount of attention 


and discussion, both from the general public and from 
the critics. This portrait, which, by the way, repre- 
sents a lady who has since married an English peer— 
she is represented in a cream-coloured dress with black 
spangled ‘cloak, and a black hat—was re-exhibited at 
the Paris International Exhibition of 1900, and was 
awarded a silver medal. The third picture of this 
year, “Still Evening,” revealed to the public a new 
aspect of Mr. Jack’s artistic capabilities. ‘To the next 
Academy Mr. Jack contributed one of his most 








MRS. STOCKS. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY RICHARD JACK 
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MISS GRAHAM. 
By RICHARD JACK. 


successful character portraits, Miss Evelyn Millard as 
Lady Ursula, one of the most popular exhibits of 
the year; his other portrait being of Margery, 
daughter of Samuel Marsden, Esq. The New 
Gallery of the same season also contained two of 
his portraits: Mrs. Hal Hurst, which had the distinc- 
tion of being hung as a pendant to one of Mr. 
Shannon’s portraits ; the second exhibit being a portrait 
of Mrs. James Arthur. 

The portrait of Mrs. Stocks (here reproduced) 
formed the more important of the two exhibits in the 
Academy of 1900—the second was a representation of 
Mr. Henry Allhausen, M.P.—and here, as in the por- 
trait of Miss Millard, we have all the characteristics 
which place the present-day school of English portrait 
painters in the rank it occupies. To the New 
Gallery of 1900 Mr. Jack contributed a portrait of 
Mrs. Henry Allhausen, and to the Academy, in 1901, 
the artist sent three portraits—Joyce, daughter of 





C. Norris Nicholson, Esq., the whole length of Mrs. 
C. H. B. Forth (here reproduced), and another of Mrs. 
Henry Allhausen ; and to the New Gallery, a portrait 
of Lady Jeune. To the Portrait Painters’ Society in 
1901 he contributed a representation of Mrs. Donald 
Smith. His exhibits in England during the last eleven 
years amount to more than forty pictures. 

His exhibits in 1902 more than maintained Mr. 
Jack’s reputation, and his fine whole-length portrait 
of Miss Graham was a conspicuous feature of the 
third gallery at the Royal Academy. ‘The charming 
portrait of Doris, Mr. Jack’s own child, in white satin 
dress, with a King Charles spaniel, was one of the 
popular portraits of the year. Mr. Jack’s. most 
successful, because the most spontaneous, portrait of 
the year was that of Miss Dorothy ‘Turnor, which 
was hung in the West Room at the New Gallery : 
it has all the charm of an unpremeditated portrait, and 
the graceful pose, the prettiness and espitglerie of the 
subject, renders it a most attractive picture. To the 


1902 exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters 
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GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Jack sent two works, “ Posies,” and a “Study in 
Brown.” Last year he was represented at Burling- 
ton House by portraits of “Mrs. J. Ellis Briggs and 
Family ” and a “Woman in Yellow.” 

Every artist has, doubtless, his own way of going 
to work in connection with the “building ”—if the 
expression may be permitted—of a portrait. We know 
in the case of Romney, Reynolds, and Gainsborough 
that it was by no means an uncommon method with 
them to take a number of rough sketches ad vivum 
from which the perfected portrait was afterwards 
compiled. During late years the photograph has 
been largely employed by many successful artists, 
not always with successful or satisfactory results. So 
far as the subject of the present notice is concerned— 
and in painting each man is a law unto himself—Mr. 
Jack does not call in any adventitious aid. He begins 
and ends his pictures on the same canvas, as in making 


preliminary sketches he loses the freshness and spon- 
taneity which are so essential an element in the 
finished portrait. Probably no artist of individuality 
is without his little “aids,” unnoticed by the outside 
public and only detected by the close observer. 
The eyebrows of A and the eyes of B may 
bear a striking resemblance in each of their various 
portraits, but, at the most, they do not amount 
to very much. We complain—accepting them at 
the same time—of the mannerisms of Macaulay 
and Thomas Carlyle, but I am not at all sure 
that the works of these great word-painters would 
be so charming were they shorn of their idiosyn- 
crasies. In painting, as in literary composition, 
mannerisms do not balance the absence of genius : 
if they did, we should have to acknowledge the 
eccentricities of the poseur as more enduring than _ 
the works of Sir John Millais. 





GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION OF THE HOUSE: 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


By AYMER 


HE present day drawing-room represents, like 
the old-fashioned parlour of humbler pre- 


tensions, the solar, whither the master and 

mistress of the house withdrew within 
the immediate circle of their family for that privacy 
which was scarcely to be attained amid the general 
concourse of retainers and others forgathering together 
in the great hall. 

It is usual for the solar to be adjacent to the dats 
end of the hall; that is to say, opposite to the end at 
which the kitchen is situated. Compared with the 
size of the hall, the solar, as in the typical case of 
Penshurst Place, Kent, was of very moderate 
dimensions. The reason was, as stated, because the 
original intention was to provide a chamber of dis- 
tinctly esoteric nature. That this small solar should 
undergo such a development as eventually to occupy 
the foremost place among “ reception-rooms,” so called, 
in the modern home is a radical transformation which 
none, maybe, could have foreseen, and which, once 
an accomplished fact, would probably be recognised 
by few other than serious students of history and 
manners. 

Whatever be the case with regard to the rest of 
the house, somehow the drawing-room, its decorations 
and all that it contains, seems to be regarded as 
belonging so peculiarly to the ladies’ proyince that it 
amounts almost to an impertinence for alien man to 
offer any suggestion or criticism upon it. I venture to 


VALLANCE. 


submit, however, that from a male point of view the 
drawing-room would be a far more habitable place if 
it were less crowded than it usually is with superfluous 
and flimsy knick-knacks of all sorts. 

It is unnecessary to particularise the rubbish with 
which my readers cannot but be painfully familiar. 
The feminine mind cannot resist the seduction of a 
“bargain ;” and consequently every “charity ” bazaar, 
every “after-season clearance sale at enormous 
sacrifices” at overgrown :drapers’ stores, discharges 
into the ladies’ quarters tons of trifles of the kind 
indicated. In vain does the long-suffering man, who 
generally has both to pay the cost as well as to endure 
the intrusion into his home of all this contemptible 
frippery, chafe against its vexatious tyranny ; until, 
in desperation, he seeks refuge at his club, where 
common-sense and practical convenience hold un- 
disputed sway. 

But if, as a compromise, the man submits to a 
crowd of things which, short of being actively mis- 
chievous, are simply useless, the lady on her part 
surely might at least concede so much as to spare him 
the irritating presence of whatever does violence to 
its native purpose. The perverse ingenuity which (to 
name but a few specimens) turns drain-pipes, set up on 
ends, into vases for bulrushes and dried grasses ; milking 
stools into flower-stands ; cauldrons into coal-scuttles ; 
whereby square pianos, disembowelled of their works, 
become “silver tables,” and sedan chairs, fitted with 
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shelves, become china cabinets, is truly marvellous 
and worthy of being expended in a better cause. If 
ladies would consent to abandon only so’much and 
no more than: is now forced to serve some misapplied 


function of the sort above mentioned, how, great and | 
how beneficial a clearance in the drawing-room would 


be effected ! 
In some quarters there is a preiudice against giving 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


DesicNeD BY THOMAS HAY. 
Executeo sy GRAHAM anpd BIDDLE, 


oil paintings, as such, a place in the drawing-room ; 
many persons holding that only water colours are 
admissible. © Nor is this view an arbitrary convention, 
entirely void of reason; although, in my opinion, it 
is not so much the medium as the subject that matters. 
It is unwise to dogmatise too precisely as to what 
class of pictures may or may not be appropriate ; 
but as a general principle, since the drawing-room is 
par excellence the room where brightness and fancy 
dominate, I should not be averse to the choice of the 
more ideal compositions for this purpose; while 
reserving subjects which deal with facts and partake, 
therefore, more of a monumental character, like 
portraits, for the walls of the hall or the dining- 
room, where the sentiment of family ties and links 


of association with the traditions of the past is 
paramount. 

And now to refer to the examples illustrated. 
Messrs. Warings’ drawing-room (p. 114), as far as the 
actual walls are concerned, is fitted upon an Elizabethan 
basis, modified to suit the tastes of the present day. 
The white wall panelling, the deeply recessed chimney- 
piece, and the handsomely moulded ceiling, copied 


from an ancient example, are the principal features 
of the room, whose movable contents are all of a 
later period, being mainly of eighteenth century 
English design. The old-fashioned-shape lanterns 
for the electric light are a quaint and pleasing item. 
The whole effect of the room is greatly enhanced 
by the splendid Oriental carpet. It is a mistake to 
suppose, as many do, that a large pattern is un- 
suitable except in a very large room. On the con- 
trary, a bold pattern does rot destroy the scale of 
even the smallest room, whereas an_ insignificant 
and timid little pattern has a mean and paltry effect 
in any situation whatsoever. Provided the colours 
themselves be rich and harmonious (which is more 
likely to be the case with Oriental than any other 








DRAWING-ROOM. MODERN STYLE. 
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DRAWING-ROOM. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY WARINGS. 


kind of carpet) one need not be afraid of the orna- 
ment being in strikingly pronounced masses ; in fact, 
I should be disposed to say the bolder and broader 
the better for every «purpose. 

None of the spirit of olden design is lost in fanciful 
variations of historic forms in the illustration of the 
drawing-room *by Messrs. Gill and Reigate (p. 116), 
who are studiously careful to reproduce extant original 
pieces in their own possession and elsewhere ; in their 
Chippendale drawing-room well-known characteristics 
of the style are easily discernible. The concave- 
sided lozenge, recurring not only in the table-top 
but also in the door panels of the china cabinet and 
of the small chiffoniers, shown on either side of the 
fireplace, makes a. bold device, such as affords a foil 
to the more finical portions of the ornament in the 
rest of the room. 

Next is a drawing-room of Georgian type, exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Gillow (p. 118) from designs produced 
in their studio. The ceiling, painted a broken white, 
is of plaster, with moulded relief ornament. The 


walls; which are panelled throughout, are of pine, 
painted to match the ceiling. The chimney-piece 
is also of painted wood, with the addition of 
marble; while over the mantel is let in a panel 
picture—in this case a portrait of King Charles I, 
after Vandyck. The doors and furniture are of 
mahogany, the hangings being of a soft green 
velvety material. The only modification in detail 
that has had to be introduced, so as to bring this 
room up to modern requirements, is the use of 
electric light, which, however, is so ingeniously 
adapted to cast metal sconces of the period as not 
to interfere in any material degree with the general 
character of the surroundings. 

Of more modern aspect is the drawing-room de- 
signed by Mr. Thomas Hay for Messrs. Graham and 
Biddle (p. 112). It shows a fair-sized room, with three 
windows. The walls are lined with green silk, with 
wooden panelled dado and frieze, all the woodwork 
being painted white. The ceiling is made up of 
pine ribs, arranged in a geometrical pattern, with 
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composition mounts added. The furniture is all of 
rosewood ; the cabinet, which is the most prominent 
object in the room, being, as are also the tables, 
inlaid with lines of ivory. The chairs and settee 
are finely carved in the style of Chippendale. The 
curtains are of embroidered velvet, and the carpet 
an Axminster square, woven in one piece. - 

The drawing-room decorated by Messrs. Wylie 
and Lochhead, from Mr. George Logan’s designs, 
is one of a suite executed by them for a country 
mansion. The prevailing motif of the ornament is 
roses, from the mahogany woodwork, which is stained 
an old rose tint, to the windows (not shown in the 
illustration), which are ornamentally leaded to depict 
flights of swallows among rose trees. Pale Gloire de 
Dijon roses figure on a grey-green ground in the 
carpet. The panels of the folding screen contain 
perpendicular bands of roses, while the deep frieze, 
striped in the French manner, combines pale rose 
colour and ivory tones. The general idea of the 


DRAWING-ROOM. FOR A COUNTRY MANSION. 


Desianep sy GEORGE LOGAN. ExeouTeD sy WYLIE AND LOCHHEAD. 
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treatment of this room appears to be that of simple 
dignity, avoiding the introduction of any unnecessary 
detail. 

Not less distinguished for quaint simplicity of 
outline and well-proportioned spacing of parts is the 
drawing-room by Mr. J. S. Henry, from designs by 
Mr. G. M. Ellwood (p. 113). Like the above, this 
room is panelled in mahogany ; in the present instance, 
however, polished and further embellished with inlay 
and a slight amount of carving. All the furniture 
is of satinwood, with metal mounts of oxidised silver 
finish, the electric light fittings being treated in a 
similar way. The frieze is of plain, gold-coloured 
silk, while carpet and seat coverings are of mauve. 
Plain, self-coloured fabrics* are used throughout, cer- 
tain items, like the sofa cushions, for instance, being 
decorated with appliqué ornament, the whole forming 
a room of rather unusual individuality and attrac- 
tiveness. 

In the room shown by Messrs. Liberty (p. 113) all 
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the woodwork fittings are painted ivory white. The 
low panelled dado is connected with the frieze rail by 
vertical bands, which, pilaster-wise; divide the wall 
space into panels, covered with plain canvas of grey- 
green colour. ‘The frieze is of ivory-toned grass- 
cloth, with a stencilled pattern’ in soft colourings. 
The furniture is of mahogany, and the metal fittings, 
which consist chiefly of ornamental brackets for elec- 
tric light, are of hammered brass with “antique ” 


“ADAMS ” DRAWING-ROOM. 


DESIGNED AND.ExeouTeD BY GILL AND REIGATE. 


finish. In general this room, with its quaint arrange- 
ment of alcove fireplace, flanked by cabinet fitments, 
shows the charming fancy which distinguishes Messrs. 
Liberty’s design. But the feature which seems to 
give the key. to the whole—the high face round the 
fire opening, executed in vitreous mosaic, intended 
to represent swirling smoke, together with the sinuous 
floral device, which is-repeated in the frieze, round 
the border of the carpet, and wherever else space 
can be found for it—is too suggestive of the vagaries 
of Part nouveau. This is a form of eccentricity 


from which the firms of standing in this country 


have managed hitherto to keep themselves almost 
uncontaminated. : 

On the other hand, the salon of a clever French 
architect, M. Georges Farcy, aspiring to the acthieve- 
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ment of creating a style at once new and national, and 
priding himself, moreover, on having actually succeeded 
in doing so, presents a blend of Rococo with /art 
nouveau. In as far as his aim was to eschew what- 
ever savours of our “sad and heavy ” characteristics, 
he may safely congratulate himself on having attained 
his ambition. Not his dearest enemy could accuse his 
design of being in the faintest degree British. But 
let the gifted inventor speak Yer himself. After stating 


what is true enough, namely, that the last vestige 
of historic tradition had perished by the time of the 
First Empire, he goes on to assert that the popular 
and showy styles of the Renaissance (he does not go 
further back) and of Louis Quinze and Seize, no 
longer satisfying the conditions of life as altered by 
scientific discoveries, have become hopelessly effete. 
A new architecture, therefore, is positively demanded, 
and this is what M. Farcy proposes to substitute for 
the old—I abstract and condense where necessary— 

“Tn the first place the rectilinear is only per- 
missible for a reminder of the law of gravitation. 
Objects may be actually fashioned on the square, 
but every outline that shows visibly on the exterior 
surface must be full of life and motion, so as to 
delight the eye by its diversity. Symmetrical 
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ornament is out of place in the new art, in which 
every line is supple and winding. The mouldings have 
been studied with a special view to escape anything 
sharp or harsh. There is no straining after out- 
landish forms; rather the artist’s object has been 
to avoid startling by any exaggeration of detail, 
which is apt to arrest instead of attracting the 
attention. Every item has to be studied and 
thought out with care and precision beforehand ; 
for nothing is to be left to: chance effect. The 
colouring of the walls in shades of rose or tenderest 
green fascinates by its harmonious effect, and imparts 
to the whole a note of warmth far more cheerful 
than the icy white tone in general vogue. 
sight of these soft and opalescent tints recalls visions 
of pale pastels. The new style is one in which 
Woman and Flowers, as being typical of all that 
is freshest and daintiest, provide the principal motifs 
of decoration. Mirrors and electric light naturally 
play an important part in the new architecture. By 


a combination of these two factors the artist has in- 
augurated a system of uniform illumination through- 
out the entire room at any hour of the day, and 


The — 
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of flooding with a rich glow of harmonious light 
any given point it may be required to emphasise. 
Hangings have no place in the new style. They 
only absorb air and light ; and accordingly the use 
of them is altogether discarded. In fine, the new 
decoration only needs sufficient scope and a fair 
trial for its astounding beauty to spread abroad 
and insure for it universal admiration. Not only does 
it commend itself to every right-minded person by its 
absolute novelty, but because its grace, its richness, 
its splendour entitle it to rival the choicest styles of 
the past.” 

In the presence of such a masterpiece as this it 
is really unbecoming to add more than its modest 
author claims for it. And, after all, if it should 
survive until to-morrow (which I, for one, have 
the temerity to doubt), it can justly be left to- 
posterity to assign to it the rank it deserves. 

[Norr.—Through an error in the article dealing 
with “The Hall” in the November part, the name of 
the designer of the example by Messrs. Graham and 
Biddle was given as “* Messrs. Newbury and Flashman’ 
instead of “ Mr. E. Newbury Flashman.”—Tue Ep.] 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 


From THE ETCHING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 








MODERN BRITISH ETCHERS. 








FRANK BRANGWYN. 


By a Member of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


N writing about the best-known etchers of 
| the present day the critic, however ignorant, 
must be slightly hampered by recollections of 
what others have said about the qualities and 
achievements he is estimating. He cannot emphasise 
the masterly grouping of this one, or the long, thin 
line of the other, without feeling that everyone 
knows, or ought to know, all about it. It is like 
addressing a political meeting, admission to which 
is by ticket, on the merits and claims of the party ; 
or summing up a case to a jury who have already 
obviously made up their minds. 

Quite other ideas strike the imagination of one 
writing about an unknown etcher like Mr. Brangwyn. 
He has rarely exhibited an etching, and I have never 
read a word about the work which THe MaGazine 


oF ART is now introducing to the public. It is, in 
its way, amazing, and will probably produce an 
effect equal to that of Whistler’s early efforts. We 
have here not the tentative, small plate of the 
experimentalist, who is taking a holiday in an un- 
known country to pass the time, and keeps closely 
to the beaten track suggested by the guide-book. 
Mr. Brangwyn has no cicerone, and has apparently 
served no apprenticeship. There is no evidence 
of the influence of Rembrandt, Direr, Méryon, or 
the moderns, Nothing but originality, force, and 
certainty of touch distinguish these plates, which, 
while not all equally remarkable for technical skill, 
especially in the matter of foul biting, show great 
merit in pictorial suggestion. They aim at nothing 
less than a new kind of line: the long, fat, oily 

























































line so rich and silky, which is beyond the reach 
of other processes, and beyond the scope of most 
practitioners in this one. | 

Pen-drawings can now be cheaply and effectively 
reproduced, so that-it is mere waste of time to 
cultivate the production of drawings on copper which 
could be as well, or better, done on paper. An 
etching must be something more esoteric to the con- 
noisseur, more fastidious, and more eclectic. It must 





BARK STRIPPING. 


From THE ETCHING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


use the opportunities which conceal the difficulties 
of the process, but in both it must gain strength 
and dignity. Few, however, attain that distinction. 
Mr. Brangwyn is an oil painter whose pictures 
of blue seas and swarthy sailormen are well known. 
In his leisure moments he designs furniture and 
makes etchings. His atlventures as an amateur sailor 
in search of colour, life, and movement have provided 
him with a store of useful subjects and studies. He 
has seen 
“the merry Grecian coaster come 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine—” 


and his canvas glows with Oriental splendour. To 
translate such things into etchings which are not 
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merely reproductive is extremely difficult. When 
they are merely reproductive they are worth very 
little as etchings, and come into competition with 
the mechanical copies of other processes. When 
they are not reproductive, but really original, they 
either succeed or fail altogether. The artist, how- 
ever skilful, never knows beforehand quite how 
much work he needs to express his idea, and, fearful 
of going too far, he sometimes stops short of what 
most of his public require. 
But the discriminating public 
never requires perfection — 
smooth, spotless, photographic 
perfection — in an_ original 
etching. It is unattainable, 
because it could only be 
achieved by sacrificing better 
things. But Mr. Brangwyn 
satisfies the most exacting by 
his success. He succeeds in 
translating the same rich and 
highly coloured visions into 
oil paintings and etchings. 
Both classes of work are 
equally imitative and equally 
original. No one paints like 
Mr. Brangwyn, and no one 
etches like him. Take, for 
instance, the Oriental subject, 
“A Turkish Cemetery,” a 
painting of which was hung 
recently in Clifford’s Inn Hall 
by the Rowland Club. It 
possessed the characteristics of 
the painter, but, owing as it 
did so much to colour, it did 
not promise that directly or 
indirectly it could provide the 
fundamental suggestion for an 
etching. Mr. Brangwyn, how- 
ever, was inspired to make the attempt, and to make 
it on the grand scale. In the orchestra in which* 
others play the clarionet or pianoforte he produces 
music from the contra-bombardon. A plate measur-' 
ing nearly 20 inches square was grounded, the shining: 
lines were exposed to extra strong nitrous acid with 
skilled patience and great determination, and the 
result is a new departure in etching, a proof which, 
to the discerning eye, gives back the secret of its 
inspiration, and speaks plainly of the colours of the 
gorgeous East. The whole result is the product of 
one brain and hand: the whole effect is obtained by 
one masterly coup. There is no assistance rendered 
by the experience of a professional printer, no design 
borrowed from another source, no second biting, no 
dry-point addition, But the colour is there, and 
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blazing heat, and capital groups of 
bizarre figures. Some may think that 
the result is rather too sketchy and 
impressionist ; that the details are too 
vague, and the contrasts too strong ; 
but, though these things count, they 
do not weigh much in the scale against 
the power and originality shown in 
every line, and the touch of genius 
which irradiates the whole. 

Of the few plates, not more than 
thirty, which Mr. Brangwyn has at 
present completed, all exhibit some- 
thing of the same quality, and some 
show exceptional ability in presenting 
figures. On the whole, I think the 
best are “London Bridge,” “San 
Francesco,” “Assisi,” and the “Avenue 
of Trees, Picardy.” ‘The first, which 
measures 22 by 17 inches, is one of 
the most ambitious original etchings I 
have ever seen. Its only defect is that 
both sides of the dark steamer are 
equally dark, and the obscurity of the middle distance 
is too heavy and opaque. It is a brilliant concep- 
tion, boldly carried out, and, if the edition were not 
limited to thirty proofs, it would become popular. 

Before the remainder of the proofs are printed it 
may be possible for the etcher to introduce some 
improvements, but one of the disadvantages of these 
large plates is that alterations are so laborious, and the 
risk of ruining the plate is so much 
heavier than with those of a more 
conventional size. 

Other etchers have been attracted 
by the picturesque features of the 
lower Thames, with its graceful 
bridges, its ponderous lighters, and 
outlandish figures; but this plate is 
altogether new in feeling and execu- 
tion, and it is far more decorative than 
its predecessors. The foreground and 
the bridge are exceptionally fine. 

The “ Assisi” is also a bold con- 
ception, but of quite a different type. 
It is a pure landscape, imbued with 
the rich atmosphere of the sunny ~ 
south. It also is a large plate, deeply 
bitten and agreeably printed, and 
shows the finest appreciation of what 
an etching should be. The building 
is simple and massive, and the breadth 
of effect carefully preserved. Only a 
score of proofs are to be struck off. 

It is to be noticed that all the 
limits of Mr. Brangwyn’s editions 
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FRANK BRANGWYN. 


THE TAN-YARD. 
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are very small. The maximum seems to be thirty, 
and the minimum only ten. “The Tan-Yard” 
is limited to ten, and the “ Old Tree, Hammer- 
smith,” a less interesting experiment, to fifteen. 
Of the “Ship Yard,” which is unfinished, there 
will be twenty. It is a very large plate, 24 by 18 
inches, which at present shows a good deal of foul 
biting, one of the consequences of dealing in these 
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very heavy lines. No ground will stand long im- 
mersion in a strong acid without very careful watch- 
ing and cautious treatment with the stopping-out 
brush when “pits” begin to appear. In the present 
state of the plate the figures are not sufficiently 


realised, and the sky has got out of hand. But the 


subject is a fine one, broadly treated, and I have no 
doubt that when the next proof is pulled the general 
atmosphere will have cleared. It has the makings 
of a magnificent etching. 

The “Aquatint” is an experiment in that process 
which wants scraping and working up. At present 
the bitten tone has not improved the underlying 
etching much, if at all, which is a pity, as it is 
good, sound work. ‘ ‘The Avenue of Trees” is a 
charming study, full of light, and grace, and aérial 
castles and sunny distance. It forms a strong con- 
trast to the “Turkish Cemetery” and “ London 
Bridge,” and is full of the poetry of simple landscape. 
Its main idea may or may not have been suggested 
by Hobbema. 

“The Tan-Yard ” takes us back to struggling, per- 
spiring human life and manual labour. The central 


figure is admirable, and if the others had turned out 
equally well the prevailing ugliness of the surround- 
ings would have been relieved. No doubt this plate 


A ROAD, PICARDY. 
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also will be improved when time: allows. ‘There are 
other striking plates, mostly large, which have not 
yet been named. They will be exhibited in due 
course, and when the whole series is seen, the full 
extent of Mr. Brangwyn’s ability can be estimated. 
At present it is sufficient to say that they show extra- 
ordinary power and vitality both in conception and 
execution, and though the production of etchings by 
so successful a painter can never be really remunera- 
tive, it is to be hoped that asa relaxation from other 
work, and as a means of increasing the happiness of 
those who can never expect to possess his pictures, 
he will continue in leisure hours to “ wander on 
copper ” and give a new impetus to the art of etching, 
which he so thoroughly understands. This kind ot 
work is not commercial in its origin : it is merely the 
result of a particular kind of artistic enthusiasm, and 
is produced by the artist just as a sonnet is written 
by the poet— 
“TI do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


It either succeeds or fails. When it fails it is for- 
gotten, but when it succeeds it becomes imperishable. 
To the latter class belong some at least of. the etchings 
here described, and the end is not yet. 
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PRAGUE. THE OLD CITY. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY STENGEL AND MARKERT. 


BOHEMIA—A NEW COUNTRY FOR THE ARTIST. 


By VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


of strange scenes. the greater portion of Europe 

has been overrun by tourists of all countries. 

On the summit of the Alps and in the 
Palace of the Czsars alike you can hear a babel of 
tongues, in which, however, English, whether lisped 
by the slovenly Britisher or shrilly emphasised by the 
well-dressed American, greatly preponderates. Enter- 
prising members of personally conducted tours record 
their presence on the Pyramids of the Egyptians or 
the Alhambra of the Moors, and subsequent tourists are 
frequently more interested in deciphering the names 
of John Smith or Emma Jones than in moralising on 
the glories of Rameses the Great or the extinction of 
a mighty nation. 


And Bahram, that great hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot wake his sleep. 


| “tsa the rush of holiday folk in search 


Alas, times are changed since the days of Omar 
Khayyam, and it is not the “wild” ass alone that 
troubles the sleep of the great departed. Do we not 
find the so-called tomb of Juliet at Verona half full 
of fashionable ladies’ cards? And was not Shake- 
speare’s rest likely to be disturbed by an inquisitive 
American lady ? 


It is curious that in the very centre of Europe 
there should exist a country unfrequented by the 
tripper, where English and American are unheard. 
Happy country! Lucky Bohemia, I am inclined to 
cry. To me, the presence of the inquisitive tourist 
mars the beauty of the grandest scenery, and utterly 
destroys all the sad poetry to be found in the recollec- 
tions of the mighty past. 

It is assuredly not with a view of diverting the 
stream of travel towards Bohemia that I would 
point out the beauties of this country. It is to 
the artist I would appeal and not to the tourist. 
Here is Prague, Royal Prague. The three cities, 
with the placid river Vltava or Moldau gliding 
through its midst : Prague, which, like that river, can 
easily change its calmness with sudden uprising of 
resistless fury: Prague, steeped in traditions of a by- 
gone day, bristling with buildings recalling John Huss, 
the great Reformer, and Zisca, the triumphant general, 
where you may still see the windows through which 
were thrown town councillors and others, “ defenes- 
trated” with truly Slav impartiality, and where the 
great Square looks much as it did when on the 2ist 
of June, 1621, some twenty-four of the greatest men 
of Bohemia were decapitated after the terrible defeat 

























































of the White Mountain: Prague, founded by Queen 

Libussa, a mystic figure in the dim vista of the past, 
yet a city seething with the persevering assertion of 
the newest as well as the oldest nationality—the 
Céch. 

In this “City of a Hundred Towers,” as its in- 
habitants fondly call it, there exists the third oldest 
University in Europe, in which now there are two 
sides, a Céch and a German. There are also schools 
of music and painting, which, as buildings, compare 
favourably with the institutions of any other nation, 
and where the arts are studied with Slavic enthusiasm. 
There is a National Céch Opera at which you may 
hear the works of the greatest composers, and where 
the artistes engaged are of the highest excellence. I 
myself saw Carmen and a Céch opera, and both were 
admirably rendered. I never saw a better Carmen, or 
a more admirable Don José. The music of the Céch 
opera was most original and full of melody, and I 
have never seen a better mise-en-scéne. Brosik, 
the Bohemian painter, is well known in Paris, and 
although, alas, he is no more, there are many Céchs 
to continue his tradition of strong originality. 

In Prague itself you must not expect that 
outward appearance of picturesqueness to be found 
in many German towns. The city has been too 
often besieged and battered for its gates and walls to 
remain. Moreover, the policy pursued -by the ruling 
alien race for two hundred years was to destroy all 
that reminded the Céch of an inconvenient past. 
What now remains is rather to be sought in out-of-the- 
way places. But the architecture of its public buildings 
and churches is daring in its originality, though it 
rather errs in its extreme Rococo feeling. Towers with 
many pinnacles ; a bridge with every pier forming the 
base of some weird evidence of Catholic ardour; and 
a citadel, the Hradshina possessing indeed a Catholic 
cathedral, but lined with the monotony of an 
Austrian palace. But, turn down the side streets and 
you will be rewarded—even if you find nothing but 
the old Synagogue, one of the oldest in Europe, and 
the adjacent Jewish burial ground, with its heaped- 
up memorials of generations of departed Rabbin. 

It is not for a foreigner to mix himself up in the 
politics of an alien nation, of which he can know but 
little. As an artist, I can only record my artistic 
impressions. ‘To me, Bohemia is replete with Slavish 
inspirations. ‘The people are the same who followed 
Huss to martyrdom, and fought and conquered under 
Zisca. They -have the same fervour, the same 
obstinacy, slow to anger, but when roused, terrible 
in their earnestness, For two hundred years they 
suffered extinction as a nation. From the defeat of 
the White Mountain, at which battle the husband 
of Elizabeth of England, daughter of James I, ought 
to have fought, but somehow didn’t, till the time of 
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the present Emperor of Austria, everything was 
German, and Céch was nearly an extinct language. 
Now Céch is spoken everywhere, and, as Chaucer 
says, German is a “thing unkno.” ‘To such an 
extent is this anti-German feeling carried that the 
recruits for the Imperial Army of this year’s con- 
scription were marched straight to prison because 
they persisted in answering the Céch “ Dze” when 
their names were called, and absolutely refused to 
answer the German “ Hier !” 

Since the said defeat of the White Mountain the 
religion of Bohemia has changed; yet, if we may 
judge by the innumerable crosses* which seem to 
bear evidence of the fact at short intervals along 
every country road, they are as bigoted in their 
Catholic belief as ever their forefathers were in their 
Hussite heresy. They cherish their traditions with a 
sincerity which the nations with a more prosperous 
past may well envy. The Highlander of Sir Walter 
Scott did not more completely form an integral part 
of his bare mountain than does the modern Bohemian 
of his forest-covered hills. The very civilisation of 
the educated is redolent of the aspect of the country, 
and the music of its many eminent musicians is but 
an echo of the sough of the wind through the grand 
aisles formed by the rhythmic stems and vaulted over 
by thickly interlaced boughs of its innumerable pines. 
There is no peasant who does not know and believe 
in the Labyrinth of the world; of John Amos 
Komensky—a person not much known in England; 


‘no Bohemian who does not acknowledge a king of 


Bohemia and not an Emperor of Austria. 

To an artist, without mentioning the architectural 
beauties of picturesque Prague, the country presents 
many subjects for his canvas. Around Prague itself 
stretches a somewhat monotonous plain, nor can we 
expect in a capital the diversity of costume to be 
found in less cosmopolitan surroundings; but two 
hours by rail and you find yourself amid forests and 
hills. Everywhere you see white-washed cottages, 
with thatched roof, piles of wood, and most paintable 
confusion of outhouse and farmbuilding ready for 
the picture. As you trudge along the highway you 
pass many a plough, each drawn by patient oxen and 
guided by a picturesque ploughman, while alongside 
runs a “Slav” maiden who might have sat for the 
figure on a Greek urn. And at midday, during their 
hour of repose, you will assuredly admire many a 
group of recumbent figures, some asleep, and some 
idly staring at you, whose pose recalls the best Greek 
sculpture, and the colour of whose drapery is as 
sweetly harmonious as the pictures of Carpaccio or 


* No cross can be erected in Bohemia without an endow- 
ment to maintain it in repair. This fact would at least prove 
the sincerity of the penitent, whose pious memorial must last 
as long as the religion of the State is Catholic. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, PRAGUE. 


Drawn sy W. B. ROBINSON. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY STENGEL. 


Bellini. For in Bohemia there is no so-called 
costume—none of that absurd fashion to be found 
in some parts of Germany, Austria, the Tyrol, or 
Moravia, where the contours of the human form divine 
are concealed and confused by stiff draperies and 
formal ornament. Like the Venetian maiden, her 
Céchish sister wears clinging stuffs, which, by con- 
stant washing and the harmonising influence of the 
sun—the best of colourists—has had all the crudities 
of modern dye obliterated. Here there are blues and 
yellows worthy of the best Venetian tradition, and 
some reds of a beauty I have never seen equalled. 


So in form and colour the Bohemian maiden 
is as paintable as the Venetian, and she 
has the great recommendation of novelty. 

I had the advantage of enjoying the 
elegant hospitality of a luxurious chateau, 
and consequently cannot give much advice 
as to the possibilities of entertainment for 
the artists of a foreign land. I do not 


sup it would be easy to procure a 
lodgingg.the villages unless, indeed, you 
could pers@§de the parish priest to take you 


in. He alone is possessed of a roomy resi- 
dence, but of his hospitable proclivities I 
had no means of judging. I can, how- 
ever, state that at many of the small 
towns that I visited, Brandeis, Wildensch- 
wert, etc., there was always a clean- 
looking “ Hostinec,” which seemed to me 
to promise as much comfort as many an 
inn in Italy. Moreover, in the early au- 
tumn, when the. heat is great in Italy and 
mosquitos are on the feed, the painter, by 
visiting Bohemia, would not only add to 
his artistic experience, but would assuredly 
save his skin. 
And the language? “Céch” presents 
some formidable difficulties to the beginner. 
In speaking, there are some sounds which 
are not easy to catch, while the writing 
seems to be possessed of a superfluity of 
consonants. But while the “Céch” can 
never be induced to use the language of a neighbour- 
ing country to an inhabitant of that country, if he 
finds you speak bad German he will generally unbend, 
and you will find he knows more of that language 
than you do. 

The Bohemian is always polite to strangers, and, 
if. he perceives that you admire his country and 
appreciate his Céchism, will show almost a childlike 
delight in winning your admiration. The English 
artist, therefore, will find it easy to get a welcome, 
for to every intelligent person the patriotic struggles 
of this interesting people must appeal. 
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ERRATUM. 


In the first portion of the article by Mr, Lynn Jenkins 
on ‘‘A Great Decorator: Professor Gerald Moira,’’ the 
sentence on page 525, beginning, ‘‘ Although at the present 
time Moira is little known as a decorative artist,’’ should 
read, ‘‘Although at the present time Moira is little known 
but as a decorative artist."’ 














THE TEMPEST. 


FRomM THE LUNETTE BY PROFESSOR MOIRA, 


glass of the windows which Moira has 

just completed for Skibo Castle for Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. This window is rather more 
ornate in character than were his former designs, but 
the method remains the same. This sense of elabor- 
ation is partly due to the fact that nearly the whole 
area of the light is occupied by the design, which is 
not the case in some of his ecclesiastical windows. 
It is an open question whether the design in a 
stained-glass window should cover the entire space 
in such manner as completely to obstruct any view 
of the world outside the building in which it is 
placed ; or, on the other hand, whether only a por- 
tion should be obscured by the design. There are 
many examples of both methods of treatment by past 
masters in England and on the Continent, and one 
cannot help feeling that, provided the outlook is not 
altogether uninteresting, it is more pleasant as well as 
more logical to have a window which does not wholly 
mask what is beyond. 

The Skibo window, which is placed in an apse 
in the hall, consists of five long circular-headed lights, 
flanked on either side by two shorter lights. By 
reference to the reproductions herewith it will be 
observed that Moira has designed the five central 
lights to form a complete composition by introducing 
a decoratively free architectural canopy upon a back- 
ground necessarily somewhat realistic. It is no easy 
task for an artist to make a unified design with a 
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A GREAT DECORATOR: PROFESSOR GERALD MOIRA.—II. 


By F. LYNN JENKINS. 


HE illustrations on pages 130 and 131 are from 
photographs of the cartoons and the finished 


number of heterogeneous subjects supplied by his 
client, as was Moira’s task in this instance. That 
he has succeeded in obtaining unity and imparting 
fine decorative qualities to what seemed on first 
thought impossible incongruities makes his achieve- 
ment still more striking. 

The central figure under the canopy is Saint 
Gilbert, founder of the Scottish Church; on his 
right Sigurd the Dane, who built the first Skibo 
Castle, of which portions still remain; and on his 
left James Graham, “the great Marquis” of Mont- 
rose, who was entrapped and imprisoned at Skibo. 
Shields are hung at the ends of the canopy: that on 
the right shows the sailing ship in which the 
you‘hful Carnegie set out for America in 1848, 
wk re he built up the magnificent business which 
has made his name world-famous; that on the left 
shows the great liner which brought him back, in 
1898, to his mother-land; while, to complete the 
contrast, under these shields are respectively views 
of the cottage where he was born, and of Skibo 
Castle, his present home. At the apex of the canopy 
are small shields bearing the initials of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie, and-as a pattern on the background 
are the thistle (emblem of Scotland) and the golden 
rod (the “ prosperity ” flower of America). 

It will be noticed that the canopy is open at 
the back, the landscape being continued through, by 
which means Moira has avoided giving undue weight 
to the architectural parts. The side lights are filled 
with appropriate subjects—Saint Gilbert before the 
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Bishops at Newark, and the scene of Montrose 
being ensnared at Skibo. 

Though comparatively simple in arrangement, 
the colour of the window is rich and jewel-like, 
and, by most careful selection of pieces of glass 
having suitable natural pattern, the amount of actual 


ST. GILBERT BEFORE THE BISHOPS AT NEWARK. 


FROM THE CARTOONS FOR THE SIDELIGHTS OF THE HALL WINDOW AT 
Mr. ANoRew CARNEGIE’S RESIDENCE, SkigO CASTLE. By ProF. MOIRA. 


painting has been reduced to’a greater extent than 
even the cartoon seems to imply. 

Moira’s first important commission in mural 
painting was the decoration of a large library in 
Ullyett Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool, com- 
prising a painted ceiling, and the appropriate enrich- 
ment of the walls at each end, above the level of 
the fine oak panelling which, running around, forms 
a high dado.* j 

The subject matter, Time lifting Truth, pure, 
undefiled, shining, and triumphant, from the dark 
well of corruption and falsehood of past ages, was 
suggested by the incumbent, Dr. L. De B. Klein, 
and the donor, Sir John Brunner, Bart., and offered 
a wide field for the artist’s imagination. 

# See THE MaGazine oF ART for Sept., 1903.. 
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The waggon-vaulted ceiling is broken into three 
panels by oak beams, without, however, interrupting — 
the design which fills the entire space (32 ft. by 
28 ft.). A great golden sun, emblematical of Light, 
is placed in the centre, and both this and the rays 
emanating from it are modelled in slight relief. 
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MONTROSE ENSNARED AT SKIBO. 


The principal group ot Time and Truth 
occupies a central position on one side directly 
underneath this symbol of Light, which is almost 
encircled by the great decorative wings of Time. 
The artist has not departed from the conventional 
representation of either of these characters, though 
there is sufficient originality in. detail to make his 
rendering fresh and convincing. 

The drawing of the pure maidenly figure of 
Truth is at once firm and tender, the long simple 
lines forming strong contrast to the rugged attenua- 
tion expressed in the portrayal of hoary-locked Time. 
It was Moira’s original intention to depict the figure 
of Truth nude, but in reluctant concession to the 
wishes of his patrons he eventually enveloped her 
fair young’ form in transparent white drapery. On 
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the border of the heavy cloak of Time the artist 
has skilfully interwoven the accepted symbols—the 
scythe, hourglass, and wings—with the pleasing 
result of enriching the design and intensifying the 
motive of the character. 

The greater portion of the side opposite in the 
lower part is filled with a decorative representation 
of the earth’s surface. It is treated almost as a bird’s- 
eye view, but without any sense of actual perspective. 
The mountains, valleys, rivers, seas and islands, forests 
and cities, form a rich, flat, tapestry-like pattern, full 
of interesting detail.. Belonging to this earth, though 
not actually standing on it, are some twenty of those 
great men who from the earliest ages have struggled 
to uphold the cause of Truth. The list is a very 
broad and comprehensive one, and includes Moses, 
Aristotle, Pestalozzi, Galileo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Franklin, Luther, David, St. Francis of Assisi, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Newton, Phideas, Socrates, Gothenberg, 
Plato, Homer, St. Paul, Volta, and Berzelius. In 
some cases Moira had considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing authentic or accepted portraits, but he has in 
every instance striven to portray the man both in 
face and general characteristics, and where possible 
he has introduced some symbol of the lifework of 
each. Thus we see Moses with the tablets of the 
Law, Gothenberg as the printer, Phideas with a 
model of the Parthenon, David with the harp, and 
so forth. 

There is a sense of unity in the whole design, 
which, though by no means dependent on, is, how- 
ever, greatly-enhanced by, the golden threads which 
emanate from the lamp of Truth and proceed to 
each of the “humans” who have lived their lives 
in the effort to raise her from the well of degradation 
and deceit. into which men, fearing to meet her 
shining eyes, had thrust her. 

Not the least striking features of the compo- 
sition are the corners, in which are respectively 
figures emblematical of Envy, Intolerance, Calumny, 
and Ignorance. How well Moira has expressed their 
malignant influence over men, even as they shrink 
away from the shining light of Truth! Their evil 
forms depict at once the bitterness of sore defeat and 
the resentful, cat-like readiness to renew the conflict 
at the least opportunity. In these, as in the group 
of Time and Truth, a slightly larger scale is adopted 
than in the figures of mortals, a difference merely 
sufficient to increase the dignity without any sacrifice 
of the general proportions. 

They are painted with great strength of handling 
and mental significance, and exhibit in a striking 
manner the fertility of the artist’s imagination when 
he deals with symbolic matter. The figure of 
Intolerance particularly illustrates this quality. At 
first glance we might almost take the bland smiling 
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face to express tolerance itself—it is only when we 
study it that we find the lurking under-current of 
deceit and cruelty in the eyes and mouth, and doubt 
is changed to certainty when we discover the sword 
dangling from the wrist of the proffered hand, ready 
to be grasped and used at the earliest opportunity. 

The same forcible expression we find in the re- 
maining figures, the wilful blindness of the veiled eyes 
of Ignorance, the gnawing, wolf-like, self-consuming 
Envy, and the poisonous, insidious whisper and pointed 
sneer of Calumny. 

There is a reticence in the general colour scheme 
with its silvery greens and greys and quiet purples 
which is suited to its position, and it speaks well 
for Moira’s judgment that he was content to see 
his work appear somewhat dull in the fall light of 
the studio where it was painted, though it certainly 
did not suffer from this defect when placed in situ. 
The strongest notes in colour are struck by the 
drapery of the corner figures with their contrast 
of almost dramatic intensity, while the rich black 
of the cloak of Time imparts considerable strength 
to the harmony of the whole composition, by reason 
of its skilful arrangement with the gold and the 
flesh tints in juxtaposition to it. Generally the tones 
are pitched in a low key relieved by an occasional 
sparkle which does not detract from the sense of 
flatness. 

The wall at the end opposite the large window 
is decorated in similar fashion, the subject being 
the Tree of Knowledge, and on a scroll the in- 
scription “Scientia et Charitas.’ The modelled and 
coloured frieze which runs the length of each side 
wall is also part of Moira’s scheme, and makes an 
effective basis for the painting above it. 

_The whole of the Church buildings, of which 
this Library is a part, was designed by Messrs. 
Worthington and Son, the architects of Mar- 
chester. 

The recent completion of the magnificently deco- 
rated ceiling of the Board-room at Lloyd’s Registry 
of British Shipping, Fenchurch Street, E.C., pre- 
sents a striking instance of the artist’s versatility and 
his ability to enter upon a new undertaking with 
an entirely open mind. 

Working, as I have striven to show, completely 
under the sway of his instincts, Moira is never embar- 
rassed by the remembrance of former schemes, either 
of his own, or of past decorative masters ; indeed in 
this faculty, however unconscious, lies.the real secret 
of his power and originality. The Lloyd’s ceiling 
was ‘begun while the Liverpool work was 
hardly completed, yet it would be difficult to find 
any two contemporary works, by one artist, more 
different than these in impulse, in treatment, or even 
in technique. 
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Whereas, at Liverpool, he had a practically un- 
broken space to fill, in Mr. Collcutt’s ceiling at 
Lloyd’s he had to deal with panels of various 
sizes—intersected by broad panelled bands—with 
lunettes, bonnets, and spandrils: in short, with all 
the varied. shapes of a late seventeenth century 
Renaissance ceiling. 

The total length is about 66 feet, and its extended 
width 37 feet. 

It will be seen by reference to the illustration 
herewith, that the largest ceiling panels are those 
which occupy the centre of each of the four bays. 
These are filled with allegorical renderings of the 
elements—Earth, Air, Fire, and Water—and have on 
either side smaller panels containing the Signs of the 
Zodiac, while in the lunettes below are the follow- 
ing subjects :—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
in the two central bays, and the Sun, the Moon, Day 
and Night in those of the end bays. In the bonnets 
over these lunettes are rondels with appropriate land- or 
sky-scapes. There are large lunettes at either end of 
the room above the line of the cornice, the subject 
of the unbroken one at the east being “ Amphitrite, 
Queen of the Sea,” while that at the west end is, 
owing to the construction of the fireplace, broken into 
three panels, those at either side having Sirens singing 
and playing upon harps, the centre being filled with 
emblazoned shields, a globe, and a tablet with an 
inscription. 

Mr. Collcutt and the committee of Lloyd’s left 
the choice of the subjects entirely to the artist, and, 
by reason of the special character of the society, he 
was able to select material which, in addition to 
being appropriate, offered unusual opportunities for 
imaginative design. 

The whole construction of the Board-room pre- 
sents a brilliant ensemble—the massive red Numidian 
marble columns, gilt caps, and bronze bases, on 
pedestals of Irish-green marble with black marble 
plinths, the richly moulded and inlaid mahogany 
panelling and tapestry. filling, all leading up to the 
great gold and painted roof set on a creamy-gold 
cornice with one black band bearing the inscription : 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters, these see the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep.” 

The borders of the panels are painted with a blue 


ground, which is warmed by being powdered with 


gold spots and a delicately fanciful pattern in which 
the cypher initials of the society play a prominent 
part. A similar treatment occurs on a reddish-brown 
ground, which harmoniously carries over the line ot 
the red columns in the broad divisional bands. 
Moira has throughout painted in a high key the 
brilliancy of the tones, increasing into a blaze of colour 
in the four central panels, accentuated by the almost 
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monochromatic treatment of the Signs of the Zodiac 
on either side of them. 

In sympathy with the subjects depicted, the scale 
in the figures representing the elements is slightly 
larger than in the other panels. This difference 
would, however, have been warrantable in any case, 
owing to the greater height of these panels from 
the eye. 

In the first of these, Earth, Moira has suggested 
more than the mere elemental character of the sub- 
ject, infusing some of the mystery of life, with its 
joy and its passion, roses that all too quickly wither 
in the hot hands of transient youth. The panel 
Air is a symphony of line and motion. Strong 
and harmonious, the figures subtly expressing the 
restrained blast of Boreas and the flowery breath of 
Zephyr. In the Fire panel Moira seems to depict 
the fateful moment when, for his own earthly use, 
Man snatched from the panting leopard the stolen 
firebrand of the pursuing avengeful gods; while in 
the last, Water, he presents a fantasy of Amymone, 
the river, rushing into the outstretched arms of 
Neptune, the‘ deep sea. 

His representation of the Seasons is by no means 
conventional, for he has succeeded in conveying 
throughout a sense of their constant revolution. 
Though there are three figures in each lunette, the 
title figure always commands the principal interest. 
The others are subordinate and deal not with the 
actual moment, but, respectively, with what has just 
passed away, and what will shortly ensue. It is in- 
teresting to observe how cleverly Moira has expressed 
the transient stay of each season, and their close 
association with one another. Even while Spring 
holds sway and reluctant Winter retires we see 


“From brighting fields of ether, fair disclosed 
Child of the Sun, effulgent Summer comes,” 


The same motive runs through each, and it may 
not be altogether unintentional, on the part of the 
artist, that, of all the figures, Winter should seem to 
be the most stationary. 


“Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May.” 


The colour of these panels is most delicate and 
harmonious, as is the case with the rondels containing 
delightfully decorative effects of sky and clouds 
appertaining to each. These imaginative sky-scapes 
are indeed among the most strikingly beautiful details 
of the ceiling, so completely novel and interesting 
are they in treatment. 

Perhaps the large lunette, at the east end of the 
room, afforded Moira the best chance, owing to its 
being by far the largest unbroken space to be 
decorated. 

Amphitrite, fair daughter of Oceanus, and wife 
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to Neptune, reclining on a great shell, is drawn over 
the surface of the waves by sea-horses. In her right 
hand she bears the Caduceus of Mercury, emblem 
of Commerce, so that the whole decoration becomes 
an apotheosis of maritime commerce, suggested in a 
highly poetical manner. Moira has succeeded in 
catching the true spirit of the subject, the character 
of the entire figure of Amphitrite being peculiarly 
in sympathy with the ancient appellation of Amphi- 
trite for the sea itself. There is a sense of com- 
pleteness in the carrying out of the idea, a perfection 
born of inspiration. The whole work breathes the 
atmosphere of the sea, as distinct from the land, and 
carries us back, ‘as in a dream, to days that seem 
“older than any history.” 

To attempt to describe in detail the colour 
scheme of this or any of the panels would take up 
more space than I have at my disposal, even did 
I feel competent for such an undertaking. I can 
only suggest that the reader should take an opportunity 
of seeing and judging for himself, an opportunity 
which is rendered possible owing to the courtesy 
of the committee of Lloyd’s Registry, who kindly 
permit visitors to inspect the principal rooms during 
certain hours of the day. 

There now remains but to add a few words as 


to the particular method Moira employs in carrying 
out such large schemes of painted decoration as 


those at Liverpool and at Lloyd’s. At the outset, 
having carefully examined the site, he proceeds to 
work out his scheme on a large plaster scale model 
of sufficient of the ceiling to enable him to judge 
the effect of the design in its position. On these 
scale models he bestows considerable care, gilding 
and colouring the architectural portions, and, as far 
as possible, settling every detail of the scheme. From 
the model he next makes a full-size cartoon of 
each part on brown paper, in charcoal and red 
and white chalk. These cartoons are drawn with 
great strength of handling, and display his instinctive 
decorative powers in the fullest degree. He seldom 
uses the living model in the actual drawing of 
these cartoons, even in such parts as he feels it 
necessary to refer to the life: he makes a separate 
study from the model, using it merely for the pur- 
pose of reference. By this method he maintains the 
character of spontaneity which is remarkable in most 
of his designs, and at the same time infuses sufficient 
natural accident to be consistent with pure decora- 
tion. These cartoons, drawn as they are, for the 
most part, without reference to models, prove that 
Moira must be gifted with extraordinary powers of 
observation and the ability to draw upon the store 
of his memory to a greater extent than is usual. 
This is particularly noticeable in his drapery studies, 
as a rule conceived entirely in his own brain. I 
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have many times been amazed to watch him sketch 
in a nude and in a very short time clothe it 
with most convincing drapery in action without 
reference of any sort to Nature. Indeed in certain 
instances, when he has drawn direct from the 
posed model, his drapery is less convincing than that 
of his own imaginative construction. 

In large undertakings such as I have described 
Moira employs several skilled assistants who reproduce 
in monochrome on the canvas the cartoons he has 
prepared, enabling him to avoid a considerable amount 
of mechanical technique. His position as Professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, affords him the opportunity of selecting 
help from amongst the many clever students who, 
from time to time, finish their course of study in the 
school ; and there can be no doubt that the practical 
work done under the personal direction of so sincere a 
master of decoration should ere long bear fruit in the 
strengthening of this branch of Art in Great Britain. 

The medium Moira invariably employs in paint- 
ing these decorations is a special preparation of 
paraffin, wax, and turpentine, which, when slightly 
warm, readily mixes with ordinary oil colours, and 
at the same time binds well to the primed surface of 
the canvas. The paint has a rich, dull surface, can be 
easily adapted to various qualities of technique, and is 
sufficiently elastic when dry to allow the finished work 
to be rolled around a fairly large drum for transit. 
Moira has tried several methods, but eventually came 
to the conclusion that the above medium is best suited 
to the atmospheric conditions of this country. 

I may mention that the canvases are fixed in situ 
by being embedded in white lead, which is not only 
damp-resistant but has the additional advantage of per- 
colating through the unprimed back of the canvas and 
locking itself into the paint on the front, thus forming 
one inseparable mass. The designs are carried out, as 
far as possible, in his studio, and finished in their per- 
manent position, where the whole effect of the scheme 
can be judged, and any necessary modification or 
elaborations effected. 

Perhaps some readers of these lines may 
deem me over-eulogistic in my admiration for my 
friend’s achievements ; to them I can only say that 
I have striven to write of him, in all sincerity, as I 
know him. There are artists whose wonderfully 
skilful technique, masking their deficiency of mind 
power, enables them to achieve a limited success ; there 
are others whose whole mental and psychical organism 
expands on a higher plane of development than their 
technical ability—-these may rise to any heights, for 
maturity and diligence will inevitably ensure com- 
petent technical expression. Of this latter class Moira 
is one, and as he is but thirty-six years old, his 
patience, industry, and sincerity will carry him far. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING TECHNICALLY CONSIDERED.—I. 


By Professor HUBERT von HERKOMER, R.4., C.V.O. 


\ J E will now take up this subject of portrait 
painting from a more technical point 
of view, and speak in the language used 
by painter to painter. B 

at the first essential step—the knowledge of the 
sitter’s characteristics—we find much for investigation 
and discussion. I suspect that great attention to the 
psychological understanding of the sitter is more or less 
a modern development ; at least, it is impossible to 
judge how far the old masters entered into the arena 
of such speculation. We cannot gather it from their 
works, because we cannot tell how much the character- 
reading was correct. A head may look perfectly life- 
like, with a living expression, yet not be a true and 
characteristic aspect of the individual sitter portrayed. 
Then far more is expected in our days of exactitude 
in that respect. We do read of Reynolds having a 
room full of portraits that were returned because of the 
unsatisfactory likenesses. I cannot find whether he 
returned the money received for them. 

The greater demand for the deeper likeness—by 
which I mean the close rendering of the most 
characteristic aspect of the sitter’s idiosyncrasy—is 
somewhat due to the training caused by the advent 
of photography. It must in old times have seemed 
the veritable work of a magician to place on canvas a 
person in such a way that all could recognise him. In 
our days, the dirtiest urchin in the street is trained to 
know the Royal Family, the actors, and, in fact, all 
celebrities, by means of photographs exhibited in shop 
windows. So, upwards, in all classes of society, is the 
perpetual presence of the photograph a training in 
likeness-knowing, if I may so express it. I wonder what 
is the average number of portrait-photographs taken 
during the year in these islands alone? It must 
amount to something incredible. 

All that must have a distinct effect on the critical 
faculty of the people in respect to likeness. No 
greater variety has been produced by various painters 
of the same person than one can obtain by means of 
the photographic lens, although I know that in the 
portraits of the past some of the likenesses are of such 
doubtful character that identification becomes a matter 
of the greatest difficulty. Note the portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, for instance. 

In photography, light is the great mischief-maker. 
A camera cannot “see through all hindrance ” the man 
behind, but takes a// that the surface represents. Yet, 
through the accident of favourable lighting, an extra- 
ordinary truth may be brought out in a photograph. 
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Beginning again | 


of likeness and work of art is modern. 


I have spoken of the disturbance to “ likenesses” by 
the hard studio light in my previous paper. But the 
artist, seeing through the disturbing elements, can 
produce his impression of the person, which is gathered 
by a deeper power of seeing than can be attributed 
to the eyesight alone. By a combination of mechanical 
circumstances, over which no man can have control, 
a camera may bring out a beautiful and remarkably 
true appearance of a sitter’s personality, and photo- 
graphy has in that respect, as well as in the matter 
of training the general public to look more critically 
at a likeness, been a factor of great importance to 
mankind. Friend it has long been to the people. Go 


“into your cottages and see the little carte-de-visite ot 


a son far away in other climes, and if you could see 
that son’s den you would see his parents’ photos stuck 
somewhere about his room. What had the people of 
former days to give them a beloved face, when they 
were unable to pay for the luxury of a painted por- 
trait? ‘They had memory, and that alone ; perhaps 
a silhouette. 

Photography has been in this respect a friend to 
man. To art it has done no good, and often much 
harm. But it has undoubtedly made the demands 
upon the portrait painter far more exacting than in 
early times. If he takes, what no doubt the old 
masters first thought of taking, the artistic look of a 
sitter, he runs the great risk of producing a render- 
ing that will not please the man who commissions him 
to paint a likeness. I feel certain that the separation 
Nowadays, if 
a well-known painter fails in the likeness, the greatest 
dissatisfaction is felt and expressed, but the saving 
clause, that “it is a fine work of art,” is added. A 
fine work of art, and yet no likeness! Can that be? 
Unfortunately we have too many proofs in modern 
times not to answer this question in the affirmative. 
Well, why not with the works of the old masters? 
We cannot say how like they were to the sitters, and 
the lifelike look in the eye—the truth to nature shown 
in the handling—cannot make the question of likeness 
a certainty. A portrait may fully show a living ex- 
pression, and be thoroughly lifelike, and yet bear very 
little resemblance to the sitter. On the other hand, 
a painter may touch a// his faces with a strong 
mannerism of form—that is, to his particular taste— 
and yet a// may be like the people who sat for 
them. 

It is often said that in looking at the portraits 
by old masters one can see that they must be good 
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likenesses. This, I maintain, in no way follows because 
they are lifelike. And I think we may fairly assume 
that they had an easier time of it than we have in the 
matter of giving a close rendering of character, and I 
ascribe the cause to training in “ likeness-seeing ” on the 
part of the public that photography has brought about. 
This critical state of the public has made the modern 
painter perhaps a more careful student of characterisa- 
tion. Of course, there are always exceptions, and an 


incident in my own experience will show that the - 


public is not all satisfactorily critical. In this case a 
lady wanted her son-in-law painted, whom she admired 
very much. She admired particularly his back, his 
nose, and his eyes. So she wished a back view for the 
back, three-quarter face for the nose, and both eyes 
front to show their beauty—yes, and all in one 
portrait ! I need hardly say that I was not up to this 
conjuring trick. 

Then in the matter of attitudes, there are few if 
any first-rate painters of modern times that I can think 
of who would coerce a sitter into a fanciful attitude 
not his own; or would paint a man of great bulk 
with tapering fingers which could not possibly belong 
to him, theatrically placed on his breast. Of course, 
in some ways we benefit by the absence of conven- 
tionality, to which many of the old masters succumbed. 
Now, no two people sit in exactly the same way in a 
chair, and although you use the same chair again and 
again, you will find no two poses come quite alike, if you 
allow the sitter to represent himself—choosing only the 
attitude which will be characteristic, and yet give 
scope to artistic treatment. But here two elements 
already mentioned are constantly clashing (and I can- 
not put this fact too often or too strongly before you), 
viz. the art and the likeness. To illustrate it clearly 
I need only remind you of how much more artistic and 
drawable a face is when you have it on a level higher 
than your own eyes. But at once a difficulty arises 
in likeness. A man has, let us say, a large forehead ; 
you have seen him in his daily life, in a drawing room 
or at dinner, and you remark what a large head that 
man has.- Well, you get him on to the platform, his 
brow nearly a foot higher than your eyes, and at once 
the forehead partially disappears in perspective. You 
paint what you see ; draw the forehead in perspective, 
and please yourself with the artistic drawing of the 
head. Friends say, “ But you have made his forehead 
too small. He has a large head.” You explain the 
perspective theory, but fail to convince—rightly so. 
By this view of his head you have baffled the likeness. 
Yet, place that same head more on a level with yours, 
so as to show the usually seen proportions of the head, 
and you greatly reduce your artistic chances; the 
result of your labour will be far more commonplace 
than the other, but the likeness will have gained. 
One great drawback in having your sitter’s face on a 
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level with your own is that it makes the figure look 
as if it were falling forward, as you have to look 
down on all the parts below the chin, furniture and 
all ; and as for the ground, from such a point of sight, 
it positively runs up-hill. 

These are some of the serious questions to 
be answered in the mind of the artist whilst 
settling on the pose of the sitter. This question 
of disturbing . the likeness through undue fore- 
shortening is distinct from the selection of a 
characteristic pose. The pose may be all right in 
itself, but your point of sight may entirely annul its 
rightness, and make it untenable. Then comes the 
question, the all-important question, of light. If 
light in photography, which is after all subjected to 
mechanical laws, can cause such endless varieties of 
one face, how much more complicated does the ques- 
tion appear when we consider the many phases 
through which the artist’s seeing passes before a satis- 
factory reading takes place. He sees more, and less, 
than the camera; he is affected by the personality, 
which the camera is not. He sees one thing one day, 
and another thing on other days. “These changes may 
be in the artist and not in the sitter ; at least, he must 
be sure where the changes originate. The light of 
the sky will change his impression once formed. The 
moods of the sitter will baffle him from the first to the 
last sitting. ‘Therefore it is essential that the sitter 
shall be placed in such a light as will minimise all 
these disturbing elements, and such a light is most 
assuredly not the one overpowering northern light, 
which exaggerates all the prominent points in the 
features, and carves out deep lines with the shadows, 
which were quite invisible to you in the drawing or 
dining room where you saw your sitter first, and whcre 
his friends have learned to know his face. Yet he may 
look “ fine,” to use our own expression, in that light, 
and you long to paint him there! But although such 
a light is disastrous for delicate character reading, it 
gives a kind of borrowed strength to weak faces. ‘This 
I will refer to again when I speak of “ flattery.” 

Essential, to my mind, is variety of lighting, 
adaptable to the bringing out of the right essentials in 
every sitter. I have already explained that I use two 
lights, top and side. ‘The advantage is in colour 
quite as much as in form, because the warm upper 
light mellows the cold light of the north. Acting 
jointly, they help to light up certain points that are 
often too hidden, without, however, giving them 
undue prominence ; the double light also gives round- 
ness. Indeed, I came upon this method once whilst 
painting a clean bald head that would not come round. 
I then, in despair, opened the top blind, and lo! a 
beautiful high light right on the top of the dome, 
with delicate tones over the cheeks from the eyes, 
bringing the nose into due prominence as well. All 
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the flatness disappeared as if by magic from my work. 
Necessarily the balance of the two lights is a matter 
of judgment, depending on the sitter’s face. 

Looking over the attitudes in admittedly great 
portraits of the past, we find repose almost invariable, 
Tentative action in a portrait may become very tire- 
some, and is producible only in the form of a sketch. 
The great portraits possess a// the elemental qualities 
of the sketch in them, but they have more, and that 
“more” is the crowning of the effort. I do not mean 
by repose a weariness only too fully expressive of bore- 
dom. Nor do I wish to convey that repose in attitude 
means the absence of animation in expression ; far 
from it. But I have seen portraits (well painted, too) 
representing the sitters with mouths drooping, from, 
evidently, prolonged and enforced silence. This is 
not the repose that is to be the basis of the monu- 
mental portrait. 

All the great portraits are pre-eminently monu- 
mental, and, as far as I can gather, the most impressive 
are those painted with indoor light. Outdoor light, 
however fascinating, seems to take away some of this 
monumental character. That may have been the 
origin of painting landscape backgrounds to figures 
painted’ in the studio. Great artists like Reynolds 


and Millais have made this artificial combination 
successful, but “ out-of-doors” the figures never look. 
Those dark shadows on one side always look wrong, 


and they are wrong ; but more of this when I speak 
of artificiality and truth in the treatment of portraits 
—at present we have still to do with the lighting of 
the subject. 

Indoor light, one might say, is necessary for 
a monumental character in the work; it further 
emphasises the repose, and repose must be the first aim 
in the selection of an attitude. Now, by beginning 
too hastily on the first best pose, you run the risk of 
having to abandon it when you see something better 
later on, and are tempted to erase what has been done 
in order to begin again. If this can be avoided, both 
sitter and painter will be the happier. And now, 
before I say how photography might be legitimately 
employed in assisting the selection of a pose, let me 
have a final word about photography, its use and abuse. 

Put in a nutshell, photography is useless to anyone 
who cannot do without it. To the student it is 
fatal; to the master, brought up without it, it can 
be a convenient and often most interesting hand- 
maiden. But photography has not only zot assisted 
art, but has been a direct cause of much degeneration 
in modern art. It has altered “seeing” in the 
young artist, and has lured him on to “ bit painting,” 
and thus caused the beginning of a decay in real 
design which is to be deplored. It has engendered a 
literalism devoid of sentiment and nobility. It has 
caused laziness and a disposition to avoid trouble. On 
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the other hand, it is not only a factor that is, and 
ever will be, henceforth, with us, but it possesses 
potentialities that cannot be denied. As a form of 
reproduction, it has brought the masterpieces of this 
world within our easy reach, pictorial and architec- 
tural. And, to the artist who has been brought up 
before its advent, it has frequently some delightful 
things to suggest. How often we see some photo- 
graphs of heads that positively inspire us by their 
suggestiveness, But in this suggestiveness its utility 
ceases. Just make an outline tracing of the most 
fascinating figure in a photograph from nature, and 
see what an inartistic thing it becomes when boiled 
down to that test. Its proportion and line are 
absolutely impossible from our point of view. “ Like 
a photograph” is a just expression of opprobrium. 
That it must have its uses is proved in the fact that 
nearly every artist in the world now uses it. On 
the Continent, the artists in no way disguise the fact ; 
here, we still fight shy of owning to its use. 

To prevent hesitation in the selection of attitudes 
it can be of great use, but only safely, let it be under- 
stood, to the artist who has for years gone through 
the mill of sketching and drawing from nature. I 
cannot enforce this too much. He will see not what 
the photograph represents, but what it suggests to_him. 
He sees through it as it were. In the course of 
conversation he may arrest the sitter in a momentary 
attitude that might be, and often is, /st long before he 
can sketch it on the canvas. The dry plate is so 
rapid, and so convenient, that the pose can be secured 
in such a way as to enable the artist to return to it 
with more certainty than by the mere aid of memory 
or his own hasty sketching. All the limbs will be out 
of proportion, as no photograph can give any correct 
proportion from the point of view taken by the 
painter. But that does not matter: the master has 
seen the pose in nature, and in a few seconds he has 
secured it in a tangible form for future reference. Out 
of a dozen plates taken, as I said, during conversation, 
he may see the one that will give him the best result 
on his canvas. He can then without anxiety proceed 
with his work. But here the justifiable use of 
photography practically ends. This is, perhaps, a 
sweeping assertion, and exceptions must exist in 
this as in all things, I suppose. Thus, it sometimes 
happens that a photograph of a sitter will give some- 
thing that is straining you to the utmost to get from 
nature. Well, look at it then, and learn from it. 
You may be pretty sure that all means to an artistic 
end that do not weaken you may be resorted to. But 
this I emphatically declare, that the undue use of 
photography in early life is the most weakening of 
all “helps.” It is at best only a tonic. 

Photography will always, henceforth, be with 
us; it will come yet in colour. But let the future 
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generation of painters, when this development comes, 
not fear, but rather rejoice, because photography from 
nature in colour will be “too much ” for the sitter. He 
will rush to the painter as he never did when he could 
be touched up in black and white photography until 
all his ugly lines were erased.“ But colour will be 
colour, and it is not every cheek and every nose that 
can stand a literal reproduction. 

As to photography as a rival, the artist need fear 
further development in that science as little as he need 
fear its undue prominence in the public estimation. 
Even now it supplies a tremendous want that art, 
without considerable degradation, could not possibly 
compete with. You cannot put back the hand of 
time—quixotic to attempt it! The situation has 
changed for the artist and his surroundings, and he 
must take it in, and deal with it from a new point of 
view, such as was never demanded of him before. 





Therefore, if he be wise, he will take a rational view 
of the situation and deal with its innumerable changes, 
its mechanical adjuncts—in fact, with all its dangers 
and advantages—in such a way as to leave himself.a 
free hand to develop the strongest art that is within him. 

I therefore warn the youngest painters against the 
weakening effect of the use of photography. Once 
master of the craft, I care not what means they use 
to lessen the strain of the work, because no harm will 
ensue. And when I speak of the utility of photo- 
graphy in the selecting of a pose, I do most 
emphatically deny this method to the early period of 
the artist’s career. If he be portrait painter, he must 
worry through it all, and buy his experience dearly 3 
then with such a hard-earned capital he can afford to 
have a little ease about him, and without fear of 
premature senility in art. 


(To be continued.) 





“THE GROVES 


Etched by FRANCIS S. 


art education in the schools of the Royal 
Dublin Society and the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. In the latter he gained the 
Taylor prize and scholarship for a cartoon of “ The 
Good Samaritan,” a work now in the Mater Misericordia 
Hospital in Dublin. After a time Mr. Walker began 
to work as an illustrator ; and meeting with some en- 
couragement from- London publishers, moved from 
Dublin to the metropolis in 1868. When The Graphic 
was first published he was well known as a skilful 
black and white draughtsman, and he was one of the 
first artists engaged for that publication. Following 
the example of several of his colleagues on the staff, 
Mr. Walker transferred several of his drawings for 
the journal to canvas, his first exhibited work being 
shown at the Dudley Gallery. In 1878 his picture, 
“The Convent Garden,” was hung at the Academy. 
This work is now in the Leeds City Art Gallery. In 
course of time he turned his attention to etching, and 
has now a record of over seventy original plates to his 
credit. Two series, “The Thames from Oxford to 
the Tower,” and “Killarney : Its Lakes and Fells,” 
have appeared in volume form. Mr. Walker was 
elected an Associate and Member of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy in 1878, an Associate of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers in 1891, and a Fellow in 
1897. 
"Beautifully situated by the junction of the rivers 
Comane and Blarney, about eight miles from the city 


B« in Ireland, Mr. Walker received his 


OF BLARNEY.” 
WALKER, R.H.A., R.E. 


of Cork, the picturesque ruins of Blarney Castle stand 
four-square to the winds of heaven, their founda- 
tions firm and rigid in the limestone rock, of which 
they form the pinnacle, Built in 1446 by Cormac 
McCarthy, it was in its time the strongest fortress-in 
Munster. Its glory as a stronghold has departed, and 
its reputation now depends upon the legendary qualities 
of the world-famed “Blarney Stone,” the kissing of 
which bestows upon him who is venturesome enough 
to perform the difficult feat that gift of persuasive 
eloquence with which the name of the castle has 
become associated. The curious “doggerel” song of 
“ The Groves of Blarney,” written by Millekens in 
1799, has preserved the tradition—if it was not 
responsible for it. One stanza is sufficient to show 
its quality :— : 


Tis he may clamber 
To a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a Member 
Of Parliament.” 


“ There’s a stone there 
That whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses 
To grow eloquent. 


But it is as one of the chief beauty spots of Ireland 
that Mr. Walker has etched the castle and its 
surroundings. Seen from the lovely groves, through 
which wanders the stream of Blarney, the grim old 
castle wears its most picturesque aspect, and Mr. 
Walker’s delightfully sympathetic rendering of the 
scene affords a charming record of this place of 
pilgrimage of all visitors to the South of Ireland. 
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THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 


FROM THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PAINTING BY TINTORETTO iN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, ROME. 
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A TINTORETTO REFOUND. 


By Dr. ETTORE MODIGLIANI. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE BORGHESE GALLERY. 


LITTLE time ago some officials of the 
A “Direction of the Fine Arts” in Italy, 
while paying a visit to Prince Chigi of 
Rome, observed, forgotten and almost hidden 
behind a door, an old canvas, half torn. Impelled 
out of curiosity, they expressed a wish to examine 
it, and as soon as it was properly disclosed, a name 
came to all spontaneously—“ Tintoretto!” At 
their request Prince Chigi consented to offer it as 
a gift to the public art treasure of his country, 
and the picture, mended, re-lined, and carefully 
stretched, has recently been placed in the National 
Gallery of Rome to increase the small number of 
works which there represent the Venetian school. 


The picture is not as large as might be expected 
from its authorship and the grandness of the compo- 
sition, but what has been lost in size has been 
gained in intensity of sentiment and in dramatic 
power. It represents the peristyle of the Temple. 
Between a number of elegant Ionic columns, sup- 
porting the massive and richly-ornamented ceiling 
@ caissons, there is seen in the background a glimpse 
of the sea, held between azure mountains. Alone, 
in the middle, stands the figure of “The Woman 
taken in Adultery.” Amazed and hesitating, she 
fixes her eyes full of terror on the enigmatic words 
written on the floor by the Saviour, who scrutinises 
her with a glance more pitiful than severe. The 
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sinner, we feel, knows herself quite alone in that 
large empty space before her Judge, whilst in the 
distance the hostile crowd of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees presses together. The painter has represented 
in our picture the last phase of the episode transmitted 
by the Gospel of St. John (ch. viii.). 
say, this is not the moment in which the fury of the 
crowd of the accusers bursts forth against the woman 
who craves pardon at the feet of the Redeemer— 
the traditional motive in the artistic iconography of 
this subject : a motive that we find so marvellously 
represented, for instance, in the miraculous painting 
by Rembrandt in the National Gallery of London. 
In our picture the Redeemer is giving sentence,* 
with words.that thunder condemnation of the hypo- 
critical accusers, while the woman, with bowed 
head, seems in her terror not to understand the 
meaning of the obscure words, while the amazed 
accusers scornfully hold aloof. 

That the picture must be identified with the 
style of Jacopo Robusti will be evident even to 
the most superficial observer ; but an examination a 
little more accurate soon reveals the fact that we 
are facing a work executed by his own hand. The 
conception of the composition is entirely his; and 
his, too, is the sentiment that animates the scene. 
In the same way Tintoretto’s brush is recognised 
here by the warm tonality of the colouring, by the 
movement of the figures, by the type of the per- 
sonages, by decorative details which we meet in 
other pictures of his,t and lastly, by the boldness and 
the facility of the technique that were always charac- 
teristic of the artist, especially during that period of 
his life to which I believe this painting must be 
attributed. That period comprises the years of his 
manhood, which were those of his greatest activity— 
the time when he allowed himself the luxury of 
executing gratis the colossal pictures in §. Maria 
dell’Orto at Venice, soon followed by those master- 
pieces, “‘ The Miracles of St. Mark.” It is precisely 
with one of the paintings of this series, with the 
“Discovery of the Body of St. Mark,” which is an 
ornament of the Brera Gallery in Milan, that our 
canvas presents analogy, not only in the colouring, in 
the way the perspective is rendered, in the archi- 
tecture of the portico, and in the detail of the 
flooring, but, above all, in the technique so frank 
and certain, in that rapidity, that nervous and 
impetuous touch of the brush, which reveal at 
once the work produced d’embiée from the mind 


* His left hand by its gest emphasises the voice, but it is 
almost invisible in the photograph, the contours of the arm 
vanishing on the mantles of the second and the third Pharisee. 

+ For instance, the same ceiling with the same columns 
are also to be found in the ‘‘ Wedding at Cana’’ in S. Maria 
della Salute at Venice, the same armour of the warrior on the 
right in the ‘‘ Ecce Homo ”’ of the S. Rocco school, etc. 


That is to. 
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and hand of a master, and not of a “tormenter ” 
with the brush. This daring and spontaneity of 
technique—a little summary, perhaps—might deceive 
a somewhat unaccustomed eye and give the impres- 
sion that the picture is only a large sketch. It is 
easy, however, to convince ourselves to the contrary 
if we consider, as I said, the technique of the artist 
at that time, observing, above all, the degree of refine- 
ment to which some figures are carried, such as that of 
the woman—a silhouette of exquisite elegance—as 
well as some of the heads of the old men on the 
left that appear to be striking portraits. Is it possible 
that Tintoretto, in the suddenness of the’ creation, 
could bring a mere sketch to such a pitch of finish? 

It seems to me, therefore, that the characteristics 
of style are more than sufficient to justify attribution 
of the painting to the master; but I must add one 
fact which, while confirming the accuracy of this 
attribution, reveals the origin of the picture. Looking 
through the “Meraviglie dell’Arte,” by Cavl. Carlo 
Ridolfi,* who composed his book when Jacopo 
Robusti had been dead only a few years, and when 
his son Domenico was still alive, I find written in 
Tintoretto’s life that “Signor Vincenzo Zeno, who, 
painting for amusement, renders himself worthy of 
praise, possesses a picture of the Virgin and Child, 
at the two sides of it some portraits of his family. 
He has also two pictures about three arms long, 
one representing ‘The Saviour entering Jerusalem in 
Triumph’ . . . . the other is ‘ The Woman 
taken in Adultery,’ and in this one sees the Redeemer 
indicating the letters on the floor, while the Scribes 
and Pharisees, very well represented, are leaving one 
after the other, hiding themselves behind the columns 
of a large portico that form a wonderful perspec- 
tive.” The description corresponds exactly. When 
I have remarked that the dimensions of the picture 
mentioned by Ridolfi are the same as those of the 
panel now in the National Gallery of Rome,t and 
that no remembrance has remained of Zeno’s picture 
that can put us on a different track, it will be agreed 
that our painting is undoubtedly the one that at one 
time was the property of Zeno and was thought to 
be lost. To what branch of the Zeno family the 
proprietor of the picture belonged, and at what time 
the work left the Zenos, not all the research care- 
fully made at Venice has enabled me to determine ; 
but further examination of the private archives of 
the Chigi family, made by kind permission of Prince 


*Cav. Carto RipotFi. Le meraviglie dell’arte ovvero le vite 


degli illustri pittori veneti e dello stato, In Venetia, presso Gio. 
Batta. Sgaua. MDCLVIII. Parte IIa. Page 45. : 

f+ The Venetian braccio (‘‘arm’’) measured a little. more 
than 60 cm. (the ‘‘arm,’’ for silk was 63 cm.), so Zeno’s 
picture was, according to Ridolfi, about 180 cm. long. The 
panel now in the National Gallery of Rome measures 170 cm. 
by 120. 








POST-CARD COMPETITION. 


Mario Chigi and with the help of his archiviste, 
Mr. A. Corvisieri, has permitted me to find out 
that the picture was bought as a Tintoretto for 
Cardinal Flavio Chigi in Siena in 1664 from a 
certain Doctor Nenci.* We do not know how the. 


*This doctor Nenci must be the doctor Joseph Nenci, 
father of the famous writer, Girolamo Gigli-Nenci of Siena. 
Cav. A. Lisini, who has supplied me with this information, 
also tells me that the family Nenci of Siena had a small 
gallery of pictures, some of which are still in the house at 
one time belonging to that family. Who knows that, amongst 
those pictures, there are not some other of Tintoretto’s paintings 
mentioned by Ridolfi in Zeno’s house, of which to-day we 
know nothing? A portrait of Vincenzo Zeno at the age of 
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painting ever reached that owner, but the interest 
for us lies in the fact that the beautiful picture has 
been discovered and is now worthily restored to 
its proper condition—and that this has happened © 
just at the moment when, in consequence of the 
progress of art scholarship, Tintoretto has taken in 
the history of art the place which he so fully 
merits, but which for so long was denied to him. 


seventy-two, by Tintoretto, is in the Pitti Gallery in Florence, 
and will very probably be one of those Ridolfi saw near ‘‘ The 
Woman taken in Adultery"’ in the house of Vincenzo Zeno, 
who was certainly one of the descendants of him of the same 
name painted by our artist. 
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UCH wide interest was aroused by the article 
in this Magazine—‘ The Minor Arts: 
Pictorial Post-Cards”—and so much corre- 
spondence has since ensued upon the subject, 

that it has become increasingly clear that the post- 
card, humble as it is, must be considered as an effective 
instrument for raising the artistic taste of the gros 
public, if properly used. Foreign countries have been 
quicker than our own in appreciating the value of the 
post-card ; greater, or at least more successful, efforts 
have been made abroad than here to produce beautiful 
and effective designs. But British publishers have 
awakened to the state of things, and are straining 
every nerve to deal with it, realising the almost 
extravagant vogue of the post-card, and alive to 
its educational value. There is much being. pub- 
lished, of course, that is absurd, trivial, and bad ; but 
a really great art-trade is beginning to. be built up 
in the artistic post-card, which promises to become a 
source of great revenue to the publisher, and of 
educational art value to the public. 

With a view to showing what has been done, and 
encouraging the manufacturers by bringing them, 
foreign and British, into competition, and in the result, 
reminding the public what is really most useful and 
best, we have decided on the Post-card as the subject 
of our present Competition, with the following con- 
ditions and details :— 

1. A collection of six artistic cards—not necessarily 
a series, or by the same makers—is to be sent in 
accompanied by Six Coupons, to be taken from THE 
MacazinE OF Art parts from December to April. 

2. The cards should bear designs drawn specially 
for use on pictorial post-cards. That is to say, as 
far as is known, they should not be merely reproduc- 
tions of pictures or photographs. They may or may 
not have passed through the post. 


NEW COMPETITION—PICTORIAL POST-CARDS. 


3. Two prizes will be awarded—one for the best 
collection of cards of British manufacture, and the 
other for the best collection of foreign cards. 

4. The cards will be judged from the point of 
view of originality, design, colour, and execution. 

5. The Editor of THe Macazine of Arr will 
award the prizes, and his decision will be final ; no 
correspondence concerning it can be entered into. 

6. Competitors may, if necessary, be required 
to give an assurance -that they are not connected 
in any manner with manufacturers or producers 
of cards. 

7. Competitors may have their cards returned, 
provided that a stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with them, but the Editor can accept no responsibility 
or liability in connection with them. 

8. Only one collection of six cards will be received 
from each competitor with each set of Coupons. All 
readers who possess the Six Coupons will be eligible to 
compete. 

g. In the Number containing the Sixth Coupon 
will be given the closing date of the Competition, to 
take part in which the Six Coupons will be absolutely 
necessary. 

10. Meanwhile, every reader is recommended to 
show this announcement to his friends, and to keep 
his Coupons month by month, until he learns exactly 
when he is to forward them to us. There will be 
time for readers in India, South Africa, America, and 
on the Continent to take part in the Competition, but 
we regret that this privilege cannot be extended to 
readers in Australasia. 

11. The prizes will consist of Two OricINaL 
Warer-Cotour Drawincs by eminent artists. The 
first of these will be by Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. 
The name of the other painter will be announced 
later. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR NATIONAL MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES. 7 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


From tHe Portrait sy G F. WATTS, R.A, IN THE NATIONAL PorTRAIT CALLERY. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY F. HOLLYER. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
RB the deaths of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Lecky 


the national collection of portraits has 
received two more by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., to add to the number already pre- 
sented by the artist. In the case of these portraits 
—as on a previous occasion—the trustees agreed to 
suspend their usual rule as to the expiration of ten 
years from the decease of the subjects. By the 


death of Mr. Lecky a vacancy is caused on the list of 
trustees of the Gallery and in the honorary body of 
the Royal Academy. 

Other recent gifts to the collection are portraits of 
“Solomon Herschell,” Chief Rabbi of the Jewish 
congregation in London, 1802-1842. Painted by 
F. B. Barlin, presented by Archibald Ramsden, Esq. ; 
“Henry Crabb Robinson,” newspaper correspondent 
and journalist. Painted by Henry Darvall, presented 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


by T. Smith Osler, Esq.; ‘ John Pyke Hullah,” 
musical composer and teacher, a pencil drawing by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., presented by 
Francis Hullah, Esq., and other members of his family ; 
Mary Anne Paton (Lady William Lennox, and later 
Mrs. James Wood), the celebrated singer, an un- 
finished painting by Thomas Sully, presented by her 
representative, Robert H. Wood, Esq.; and a plaster 
bust by Peter Turnerelli, modelled in 1812, of 
Henry Grattan, presented by the late Rt. Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky. 


The purchases include four works, chief among 
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which, from the artistic point of view, is a portrait of 
Henry Purcell, the musical composer and organist of 
Westminster Abbey, painted by John Closterman. 
The others are portraits of Richard Weston, Earl of 
Portland, K.G., painted in 1627—the year previous to 
that in which the Earl became Lord High Treasurer— 
by Cornelius Janssen van Ceulen ; Francis Dashwood, 
Baron Le Despencer—Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1762—painted by Nathaniel Dance, R.A. ; and 
an interesting posthumous miniature painting of 
Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam’s 
“ Rubaiyat,” by Mrs, E. M. B. Rivett-Carnac, 








NOTES AND. QUERIES. 





12.[273] The New English Art Club.—Can you 
tell me where the first exhibition of the New English Art 
Club was held and how many members contributed to it? 
How many members were there, and of how many works 
did the exhibition consist ?—Harotp Barcray, Darwen. 

«*, The first exhibition of the club took place in the 

Marlborough Gallery in Pall Mall. It consisted of 

fifty-eight pictures, and there were two pieces of sculpture 

by Mr. Havard Thomas. The contributors were : 

John S. Sargent, Alfred Parsons, Stanhope Forbes, 

Arthur Hacker, H. S. Tuke, H. H. La Thangue, J. J. 

Shannon, S. J. Solomon, G. Clausen, and Frank 

Bramley—all now members of the Royal Academy ; 

with P. Wilson Steer, Arthur Bell, Harper Pennington, 

Percy Bigland, Horace Fisher, T. B. Kennington, 

James Charles, Alex. Mann, M. Greiffenhagen, Trythall 

Rowe, W. H. Bartlett, Fred. Hall, H. E. Detmold, 

Edward Stott, Melton Fisher, L. Bernard Hall, F. W. 

Jackson, G. P. Jacomb Hood, T. C. Gotch, J. Huyhers, 

R. W. Allan, James Clark, C. Gogin, A. Chevalier 

Tayler, T. F. Goodall, Fred. Brown, W. Logsdail, 

Sydney Starr, W. J. Laidlay, W. Mouat Loudan, Miss 

Marian Logsdail, and Miss Elizabeth Armstrong (now 

Mrs, Stanhope Forbes). It was a brilliant band, con- 

sisting in all of fifty members (at this initial exhibition 

seven did not contribute), but very soon the number was 
increased to eighty. This has now been reduced to 
thirty-eight, and we believe that Mr. Steer and Mr. 

Brown are the only two original members left. 

13. [274] Colour Prints after Morland,— 
Can you give me any information as to the following prints, 
and if of any value? They are coloured, and the inscrip- 
tions are as follow :—%“Boy and Pigs,” G. Morland, 
pinxt.; Dawe, sculpt.; London, published 1818 by R. 
Lamb, Gracechurch St. “The Shepherds ;” painted by 
G. Morland ; engraved by W. Ward, engraver to H.R.H. 
The Duke of York ; published 1813 (?) by R. Lamb, 96, 
Gracechurch Street. The date is rubbed, and either 1813 
or 1818, They were picked up in a country town, and if 
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reproductions, have been very cleverly manipulated, as they 
have every appearance of age, but it-is not overdone.— 


«x The price of colour prints varies very much 
according to ‘the state and condition. Many were 
printed in colours only because the plates were already 
so worn that something was needed to disguise the 
weakness of the impression; and it is therefore im- 
possible to estimate the present value of specific 
examples without seeing them. “The Shepherds,” 
by W. Ward, after Morland, has sold lately for £5 5s. ; 
and, with, another, for £15 10s. the pair; and these 
prices probably represent the market value of the 
sort of impression. generally met with in fair con- 
dition. The “Boy and Pigs,” by Dawe, after 
Morland, has not been offered for sale for some time. 
J. R. Smith’s engraving under the same title fetches 
from £8 8s. to {12 12s. in average decent con- 
dition. Dawe’s print would probably be lower in 
price. Nearly all the better known prints after 
Morland have been imitated.—E. F. S. 

14. [275] Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Youth.’”— 
“Referring to your engraving of Mr. Napier Hemy’s 
‘Youth,’ it would be a pity for Messrs. Frost and 
Reed to publish it before Mr. Hemy puts in the 
spinnaker boom, which he has omitted—unless the 
yachtsman has lost it overboard.”—A. 

«*, We referred this criticism to the artist, 
who replies as follows: “Your yachtsman is all 
wrong about the spinnaker boom. The boat is a 
‘one-rater.’ There is no sort of protection on the 
deck, and a boom left there would be washed 
overboard. Both the spinnaker and its boom are put 
down inside the well for safety. As there is no cabin, 
and as this kind of boat is clear fore and aft, it is 
quite easy to do this, and takes no time. It would 
throw away important time to attempt to lash up 
a spinnaker boom on deck, and a yachtsman would 
at once see that I was wrong had I placed it 
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there. Over and over again I have been asked, 

‘Where is the spinnaker boom?’ in relation to this 

picture, and my answer has always been, ‘ In its proper 

place in the well, from the mast light in towards the 
stern. The spinnaker is also in the well, just abaft 
the mast. So both are out of sight.’” 

In connection with this picture we are asked by the 
artist to state that the copyright only belongs to Messrs. 
Frost and Reed. The picture itself is the property of 
Mrs. Lockett Agnew. 

15.[276] Italian Pictures for the National 
Gallery.—Could you give a list of the pictures by old 
Italian masters, bequeathed (subject to the life interest of 
her sister) to the National Gallery by the late Miss Louisa 
Cohen? Some good pictures were exhibited by the 
Misses Cohen at the “Early Italian Art” and 
“Venetian” exhibitions at the New Gallery, so that 
presumably the collection is of value, and it would there- 
fore interest other readers beside myself to know to 


what extent the National Gallery will be benefited by 
the bequest.—E D. . 

x*, We have made enquiries of the late Miss 
Cohen’s executors, and find that the present owner 
of the pictures desires that the list should not be 
published. 

16. [277] “The Holy Family,” by Karl 
Muller.—“Can you tell me about what date the 
picture of ‘The Holy Family’ by Karl Miiller was 
painted? Also period, artist and title of the other 
picture of which a photograph is enclosed ?” 

x*, Karl Miller, who lived from 1818-1893, 
worked in Diisseldorf, and painted many canvases of this 
character. About 1850 he collaborated with Iltenbach 
in the production of an illustrated “ Life of the Virgin.” 
This “ Holy Family” is possibly one of this series 
of pictures. The other work bears a close resem- 
blance to it in many respects, and is probably, too, by 
Miller. 
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The Artist ESSRS. Macartuur & CuEvERTON, 
and the Mr. Haité’s solicitors, have been 
mares good enough to communicate with us 


as to our comments on that gentleman’s recent 
important action against a Bond Street gallery. Our notes 
were compiled from newspaper reports which turn out to 
be inaccurate. As we were satisfied that Mr. Haité brought 
the action in the interests of artists generally, we willingly 
set out one or two facts brought before us. Mr. Haité sued 
for fifteen guineas, the price of the picture, or in the 
alternative for damages for preventing sale. The suggestion 
that the picture was marked sold in error was made by the 
defendants at the trial. A letter of the defendants them- 
selves to the plaintiff stated that they could not “get any 
reply to their letters,” and it was only after action brought 
that the plea of no sale was raised. We are informed there 
was no evidence given of “the purchaser finally deciding 
against the acquisition” of the picture, neither does it 
appear that the judge in giving judgment discussed the 
question as to whether the placing of the red wafer on the 
picture before actual sale was a custom of the trade. The 
only evidence, indeed, in support of such an alleged custom 
was given by one of the defendant company’s directors, 
and was not only not uncorroborated, but denied by the 
plaintiff and other well-known artists. 

Tue winter exhibition of the New English 
Exhibitions Art Club can be commended as a par- 
in London. ticularly well-balanced show, free from 

eccentricity, and more than usually con- 
sistent in its advocacy of the creed of the young artists 


who control the policy of the club. The best things in 
the collection are Mr. P. W. Steer’s landscapes, “ Richmond 
Castle” and “The Shower,” and his portrait study, “ The 
Turn of the Cards.” This last is an especially dainty 
picture, delicate in colour, and handled with much refine- 
ment. Mr. Furse, too, sends an admirable portrait of 
“ Mrs, :M. B, Furse,” and Mr. W. Orpen a well-painted 
little. “ Portrait of George Moore ;” and other works of 
excellent quality are Mr. Bellingham Smith’s “ Knaresboro’,” 
Mr. J. L. Henry’s “High Tide at Hayle” and “The 
River Bank,” Mr. Mark Fisher’s “Irish Pastoral,” Mr. 
W. W. Russell’s “ Barnard Castle,” and the drawings by 
Mr. Steer, Mr. Tonks, and Mr. A. W. Rich. 

A number of interesting canvases are to be ound in the 
exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters at the New 
Gallery. Many of these are pictures painted some time 
ago—for instance, “The Late Marquess of Salisbury,” by 
Millais ; “The Late Right Hon. W, E. Gladstone,” by 
Professor Lenbach ; “ Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck,” by Mr. 
G. F. Watts ; “ Lord Savile,” by Benjamin-Constant ; and 
the series of four large portraits by Mr. W, Q. Orchardson. 
But besides, there is much recent work of definite import- 
ance. M. Besnard’s skilfully painted “ Madame Besnard,” 
M. Neven du Mont’s “ Count W. Hohenau,” Mr. W. 
Llewellyn’s “ Mrs. Andrew Arthur,” and the contributions 
of Mr. Glazebrook, Mr. R. Jack, Mr. J. Lavery, Mr. F. M. 
Skipworth, Mr. E. A. Walton, Mr. Harold Speed, and Mr. 
S. J. Douglas, can be sincerely commended ; and there is 
an unfinished full length by Mr. Whistler which has much 
of his fluent mastery. 








KAA. 


By PERMISSION OF MACMILLAN AND Co., AND H. DE R. MorGAN, Esa. 





THE ELEPHANT DANCE. 
By PERMISSION OF MACMILLAN AND Co, 
FROM THE DRAWINGS BY MAURICE aNb EDWARD DETMOLD. Mace as ILLUSTRATIONS To KIPLING’S JUNGLE Book.” 
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'LAVENDERS BLUc! LAVENDER'S GREEN! 
WHEN | AM KING YOU SHALL BE QUEEN,” 
From tH: PAINTINa BY W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, af THE 


Rovat Society oF BHiTisH ARTIsts, 


The Royal Society of British Artists has had its galleries 
tedecorated, and its winter exhibition is in consequence 
unusually attractive. Mr. F. F. Foottet sends a remarkable 
colour fantasy, a view of “The Foreign and India Office ” 
from St. James’s Park ; and Mr. G. C. Haité a cleverly 
treated picture of “Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 1897 ;” and 
among other paintings of merit a note must be made of 
Mr. Graham Robertson’s ‘ Lavender’s Blue,” Mr. F. 
Whitehead’s “A Creek in Poole Harbour,” Mr. A. Mac- 
lean’s sea piece, “ Freshening,” Mr. A. E. Proctor’s “A 
Backwater,” and Mr. Walter Fowler’s autumn landscape. 
Good things come also from Mr. W. J. Laidlay, Mr. 
Westley Manning, Mr. T. Robertson, Mr. Hal Hurst, Mr. 
J. M. Macintosh, Mr. A.C. Gould, and Mr. R. Vicat Cole. 

A small but distinguished collection of paintings by 
British Masters has been brought together by Messrs. 
Agnew for the benefit of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. It includes two magnificent Turners which 
are comparatively unknown to the general public, several 
admirable portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Hoppner, a characteristic portrait of “Captain David 
Burrell,” by Raeburn, a rather affected picture of “ Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante,” by Madame Le Brun, and other 
canvases by Stark, Opie, Beechey, Morland, Lawrence, and 
J. S. Cotman. 

Sir E. J. Poynter’s studies and water-colour drawings, 
exhibited recently in the galleries of the Fine Art Society 
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demonstrated effectively his extraordinary care in the pre- 
paratory stages of his picture painting, and the minuteness 
of his observation when dealing with open-air subjects. 
His water-colour landscapes, indeed, were when gathered 
together a little tiresome in their excess of labour and pre- 
ciseness of style. They seemed to lack spontaneity and 
breadth. His black and white drawings bore better the 
test of close juxtaposition. They have qualities of draughts- 
manship and characterisation which make them interesting, 
and these qualities were quite apparent in the collection. 

A complete set of the mezzotints of Samuel Cousins has 
been on view at Messrs. Vicars’s gallery. This series of plates 
showed beyond dispute what a master of mezzotint Cousins 
was, and especially what a thorough understanding he had of 
the style and methods of certain painters. It would be 
difficult to approach his reproductions of Lawrence’s works ; 
no other engraver has ever realised so completely the 
brilliancy and grace of this artist. 

Mr. S. Garstin Harvey’s water colours and pencil 
drawings at the Carfax Gallery must be mentioned as 
happily chosen notes of Italian subjects treated with sym- 
pathy and with a kind of fastidious delicacy that is more 
than ordinarily attractive. With the landscape studies he 
showed a little portrait of a young girl, charmingly drawn 
and very fresh in colour. _ 

Miss F. E. Nesbitt’s water-colour drawings of “ Life in 
Sunny Lands,” exhibited in Messrs. Graves’s galleries, can 
be praised as bright, honest records of nature, freely handled 
and pleasantly luminous in effect. She has studied the 
atmosphere of the East with much intelligence, and suggests 
its peculiar character very happily. 


Tue thirty-third Autumn Exhibition at 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, is 
somewhat above the average in interest 
and variety, owing to the many examples 
ot art applied to the production of glass-ware, jewellery, 
pottery, enamels, carvings in wood and ivory, etc. A 
good proportion of the portraits are works of interest, 
such as Sir George Reid’s “ Mr. R. Spence Watson ;” 
Mr. Brough’s “ Mr. J. Donald ;” “ The Revd. Nevison 
Loraine,” by Mr. Briton Riviere; Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs. 
Arthur Knowles ;” Professor von Herkomer’s “ General 
Booth ;” and Mr. Furse’s “ Return from the Ride.” 
Among the best productions of the notable local school 
of portrait painters are Mr. F. T. Copnall’s “ Mr. 
John Martin ;” Mr. W. B. Boadle’s “ Mr. R. Talbot 
Kelly ;” Mr. R. E. Morrison’s “ Dr. Cregeen ;” Mr. G. 
Hall Neale’s striking presentation of the Lord Mayor ; 
and Miss C. G. Copeman’s “Mr. John Finnie.” The 
chief subject pictures include Sir E. J. Poynter’s “ Greek 
Dance,” the Hon. John Collier’s “ Prodigal Daughter,” 
Mr. J. H. Bacon’s “ City Imperial Volunteers at the 
Guildhall,” and “ Vain Courtship,” by Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 
There is an excellent variety of good landscapes, among 
which are prominent “River Blossoms,” by Mr. David 
Murray ; “Poplars,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons ; “Tintern,” 
by Mr. Alfred East; “Evening Light,” by Mr. B. W. 
Leader ; “ Dawn,” by Mr. Joseph Farquharson ; “ Estuary of 
the Conway,” by Mr. Robert Fowler ; “ After the Boats 


Other 
Exhibitions. 
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Come In,” by Mr. Robert Allan ; “The Pool,” by Mr, 
Arnesby Brown ; “ The Opal—Heswall-on-Dee,” by Mr. J. 
Hamilton Hay ; and “ Braxfield,” by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 
There is an interesting selection of pictures from the Paris 
Salons ; and a few of the Guildhall pictures by Anton Mauve, 
| Josef Israéls, Jacob Maris, and Willem Maris have been 
secured. The water-colour section is, as usual, important, 
and includes some admirable work from local studios. 
In sculpture most of the leading men of the day are 
represented, but not as a rule by large work. 

The. exhibition of the Society of Scottish Artists 
was chiefly notable for the opportunity it gave the 
public of seeing several excellent pictures obtained on 
loan, and a few pieces of sculpture of great merit 
by eminent living French artists. M. Rodin did the 
Society the compliment of sending a work which has 
attracted much notice. This is a colossal figure intended 
to be the centre piece in a group of “ Ugolino and 
his Children.” It is in all respects a striking and tragic 
creation. Among the pictures worthy of mention is a 
work by Manet—a peasant girl with two blood- 
hounds. Two delightfully refined nude studies by M. 
Raphaél Collin, and an early work by Mr. 
Solomon—*“ The Convalescent ”—attracted great 
attention. 


Kipling’s ‘“‘ Jungle Book,”’ 
Sixteen Illustrations of 
Subjects from. By Maurice 

and Edward Detmold. (Macmillan & Co. £5 53.) 


Reviews. 


A FEW years ago we devoted an 
article in this Magazine to the 
early work of the wonderful boys, 
Maurice and Edward Detmold, and on the 
ground of their bright promise and their already 
considerable achievement we pronounced the 
pretty safe prophecy of the success of their 
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future career. At the present time the lads 
are not yet twenty, yet they have here pro- 
duced a series of sixteen large coloured drawings 
—eight apiece—in illustration of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s masterpiece, which, of extraordinary 
charm in themselves, reveal qualities of a 
high order. These drawings have been admirably 
reproduced in chromo-lithography—we know of 
few things better; indeed, in some cases there 
is an advantage in the translation, as the oc- 
casional over-sombreness of tone in the originals 
is lightened. We have well-chosen scenes in 
which the chief dramatis persone of the “ Jungle- 
Book” play their part—Mowgli, Baloo, Rikki- 
tikki-tavi, Bagheera, Kala-Nag, the Bander Log, 
Rama, Akela, and Kaa, the Python. Here and 
there we may think we find a slight departure 
from the usual impeccable drawing of the young 
artists ; but in all cases we are struck with the 
originality, individuality, and invention displayed ; 
at the fine sense of decoration, the rich and 
harmonious, yet sober colour ; and above all, by 
that sincere and conscientious work and complete- 
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ness which formed the very essence of the principles by 
which the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood sought to restore 
and rejuvenate the art of England. And yet withal 
these drawings are intensely modern, instinct with the 
spirit and the mystery of the story, allied to the character 
of the animals alike in form and habit. What could 
be better and more impressive than the great coils of 
the python, with its weight, sinuosity, and power so 
well delineated ; the alertness of little Rikki-tikki before 
the cobra; the almost oppressive scene of the elephants 
at their dance? There may be lacking some sense of 
movement, but of the dignity and artistic quality of the 
work there can be no two opinions. This beautiful 
publication appeals, therefore, not only to the lover of 
Kipling, of decorative design and draughtsmanship, and 
of wild beasts sympathetically rendered, but also to the 
collector. For there can be no doubt that if they are 
spared and, proceeding as they have begun, the brothers 
Detmold develop the gifts that are in them, their 
work will become more important as they go on, 
and connoisseurs will collect it from the beginning to 
the end, 


THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY F. CHARDON 


RECENTLY ACQuIRED FOR THE PORTSMOUTH PuBsLIC Museum, 
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Tue exhibition at the Dutch Gallery 
The of the water-colour drawings of the twin 
Ex.ibition. brothers is of unusual interest. With the 


series of sixteen important illustrations to 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Jungle-Book” we have dealt above, 
and we have rendered justice to the extraordinary 
ability they reveal, the fine sense of decoration, colour, 
and originality. Besides these drawings there are others : 
Mr. Edward Detmold’s wonderful study of a humming- 
bird, which in colour and execution can scarcely 
be surpassed, and Mr. Maurice Detmold’s two fish 
studies—“Sea Bream”. and “A Triton among the 
Minnows,” scarcely excelled by the best Japanese efforts 
in this direction. There are clever pencil portraits, too, 
and by each brother a sketch for a stained glass window, 
“India” and “ Africa,” full of colour and richness of 
composition. But the “Study of Oak Trees” is too 
decorative ; the trees are flattened out, and no branches 
grow towards the spectator. 


Michael Angelo Buonarotti. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower, F.S.A. (G. Bell & Sons. 53.) 

The latest biography of Michael Angelo follows close 
on that of Mr. Holroyd, but, unlike his, it does not 
aim at giving anything new. It sets forth, clearly and 
pleasantly, an account of the master’s life and work, with 
due attention to his work in every field duly classified. 
It is such a book as we might expect from so experienced 
an art writer as Lord Ronald Gower. This volume (in 
the “Great Masters” series) suffers only in having no 
bibliography, a feature which should be in every memoir. 
The illustrations are numerous and adequate, but 
curiously enough Lord Ronald, like Mr. Holroyd, fights 
shy of the items in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Why? 

The Works of John Ruskin. Vol. IV. (Mopern 
Painters, Vol. II.) Edited by E. T. Cook and A. 
Wedderburn. (G. Allen. 1903.) 

Not only have we here a variorum edition of “ Modern 
Painters,” with notes of all kinds, but also an im- 
portant collection of Ruskiniana which gives added interest 
and value to this superb production. The introduction by 
Mr. Cook is a monument of intelligent thoroughness in- 
terestingly presented, and the illustrations are excellent, 
although necessarily -not so important as in previous 
volumes. Yet it must be remembered that this book, 
as Mr. Cook truly says, was “the turning point in 
Ruskin’s career.” 

George Romney. By George Paston. With forty illus- 
trations. (Methuen. 2s, 6d.) 

A very adequate—nay, a more than adequate—little 
biography of perhaps the most engaging of our artists, 
Mr. Paston’s book deserves a cordial welcome. The 
memoir is well written, and deals with tact with the 
artistic facts and romantic episodes of Romney’s life. 
There is a good attempt at a list of pictures, classified ; 
it is good in its way, but the author has presumably not 
had the advantage of examining the diaries of Romney, 
which will be the feature of the great monograph shortly 
to be issued. The illustrations here are many, printed 
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heavily in special ink. An accompanying booklet is “4 
Little Gallery of Romney” (same publishers ; 2s. 6d.), in 
which a score of pictures are reproduced in photogravure, 
not direct from the paintings, but from engravings. 


Boswel?'s Life of Fohnson (2 vols.; Newnes; 7s.) is 
issued in the convenient thin paper handy edition, 
with portrait frontispieces by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and a 
capital title-page by Mr. Garth Jones. The reprint is a 
very accurate one; but we miss the bibliography which 
appeared in the early editions from which this is repro- 
duced. 


“ Faust: A Dramatic Mystery,” by Goethe, translated 
by John Anster, LL.D. (Newnes; 2s. 6d.), is a charm- 
ing little volume in Newnes’ Pocket Classics, with novel 
end-papers and cover. The publishers are brilliantly main- 
taining their reputation for taste. 


It would not be surprising if the reprint of Whitehead’s 
“Richard Savage” and the “thin paper edition ” of “ The 
Novels of Thomas Love Peacock” (Newnes & Co.; 3s. and 
3s. 6d.) were bought as much for the taste shown in their 
production, and for Mr. Garth Jones’ decorative title-pages, 
as for the literature itself, ‘They are good books artistically 
done. 

We have also received Phil May’s Sketch Book (Chatto 
& Windus; 2s. 6d.), containing fifty examples of the 
inimitable humorous genius, reproduced in large size, 
and prefaced by his own brief account of his life and 
his art. 

Memoirs of Grimaldi, edited by “Boz” (Routledge ; 
2s.), with illustrations by Cruikshank, is an extraordinarily 
cheap production, for these plates are actually from the 
original coppers, which, although worn and fallen in parts, 
are brilliant in effect and in delightful contrast with the 
process reproductions we generally see. 


Tue etching by Mr. W. Lewis Turner of 
“Old Kew Bridge” is interesting as a 
memorial of the picturesque structure now 
removed, and will doubtless be treasured by 
many who loved this land- (and water-) mark, and who 
regretted the necessity for its removal. 


New 
Engravings. 


A beautiful reproduction of Meissonier’s “The New 
Picture” has recently been issued by Messrs. H. Lefévre and 
Son. The picture is one of the finest examples of the artist’s 
best period, although the title may be new to his admirers 
in England. The plate by M. Achille Jacquet is a master- 
piece of modern line engraving, which rivals the finest 
etching in the production of tone, and produces at once a 
softness and brilliancy which seem to be unmatched by any 
other method, especially in the hands of such a master. 
M. Jacquet is a member of the French Institute. 


The portrait of the late Mr. J. McN. Whistler, litho- 
graphed by Mr. T. R. Way, has been published by the Fine 
Art Society. This portrait, which the deceased artist 
preferred, we are told, to all others, is probably the most 
lifelike as to the head, sympathetically seen. It is by Mr. 
Way, and admirably executed by that master of litho- 
graphy. ‘The plate is an effective memorial of the great 
artist. 
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Books for ‘THomas Gainsporoucn, by Lord R. Suther- 
Review:  /and-Gower, FS.A. (G. Bell; 7s. 6d. 
Art. net) ; Barrotozzi aND His Pupits in Enc- 
LanD, by Sekvyn Brinton, M.A. (A. Siegle, 
London ; 1s. 6d. net) ; THe Art or J. McNett Wuist er, 
by T. R. Way and G. R. Dennis (G, Bell ; 10s. 6d. net) ; 
A Hisrory oF Paintinc 1n Itaty, by F. 4. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle; two vols. (Murray ; 21s. net each) ; 
James Orrock, R.I., Painter, Connorsseur, Cottecror, by 
Byron Webber (Chatto & Windus ; two vols., £10 10s. net) ; 
How to Ipentiry Orp Cuina, by Mrs. Willoughby 
Hodgson (G. Bell ; 5s. net). 
Lamp’s TaLES FROM SHAKESPEARE, IIlus- 
General. trated by Byam Shaw (G. Bell; 6s. net) ; 
Tue Vicar or Wakerietp, Illustrated by 
FJ. Massey Wright (A. & C. Black; 7s. 6d. net); THE 
Astotat OakueaF Ctassics: “ Garpens,” by Bacon and 
Cowley (1s. net) ; Frienpsuip, by R. W. Emerson (3s. 6d. 
net) ; Tue Dipacue, by G. C. Alen (Astolat Press ; 3s. 6d. 
net) ; THe Roap Makers, by Harrold Fohnson (Watts) ; 
Tares or Lorp Netson, and JosePpH aND His BRETHREN, 
Illustrated by ¥%. Greig (Macdonald & Martin ; 6d. each). 
Tue honour of Knighthood has been 
Miscellanea. conferred upon Mr. Charles Holroyd, the 
Keeper of the Tate Gallery, and a Com- 
panionship of the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
upon M. Hébert, the Canadian sculptor. 

The picture of “The Funeral of Queen Victoria,” 
which is reproduced on p. 149, is the work of Mr. F. 
Chardon, and hangs in the Borough of Portsmouth Public 
Museum. The artist is a pupil of the Neapolitan 
pastellist, Signor Casciaro, and has hitherto been known for 
his excellent. work in pastel. This is his first important 
work in oil painting. 

The resignation of Mr. Charles Dyall, curator of the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, ever since it was opened in 
1877,is announced. ‘The present exhibition is the twenty- 
seventh which has been held under his management. The 
unfailing success of these exhibitions, which have scarce a 
rival in the provinces, has in no small measure been due to 
his energy, sagacity, and business ability. In addition to the 
Autumn Exhibitions the Walker Art Gallery has been the 
scene of other exhibitions of old masters, arts and crafts, 
etc. In all these enterprises Mr Dyall has had a 
prominent part, and he has also proved a thoroughly 
efficient curator of the city’s permanent collection of 
pictures, etc., which, under his régime, has grown from 
very small dimensions to one of great importance and value. 

The gold casket in which was presented the address of 
the Corporation of London to the King of Italy is a wel- 
come departure from the usual work of this nature. It was 
designed by Mr. G. Halliday, and bears upon one side a 
beautiful panel in enamel by Mr. Alexander Fisher, alle- 
gorical of the Royal visit. St. Michael, the patron-saint of 
travellers, is presenting Italy to the City of London, typified 
by a female figure with the crown, sceptre, and keys. In 
the background is the Guildhall, with the dome of St. Paul’s 
in the distance. The casket itself is represented as emerg- 
ing from the sea, supported by water nymphs. At one end 
is a figure of Britannia, and at the other Italia, bearing 


aloft a torch, exemplifying that she has kindled the light 
and led the way in arms, literature and art. The lid of 
the casket has at either end the prow of a ship, typifying 
the maritime power of the two nations. The whole is sur- 
mounted by the City arms. The casket, which is executed 
in 18-carat gold, is the work of Messrs. Elkington and 
Company. ‘The designer, Mr. Halliday, who is a member 
of Messrs. Elkington’s staff, studied in Edinburgh, and 
worked for some time in Sheffield. He has exhibited 
at the Academy and at the Arts and Crafts. 

Mr. A. F. Grace was born in 1844, and 
Obituary, began his career as a landscape painter by 

securing the Turner gold medal at the 
Academy Schools, Most of his work bore relation to 
Sussex and the Downs, in the near neighbourhood of his 
home at Steyning. At one time he was a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, but seceded when Whistler 
resigned the Presidentship. He was a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Cuartss Corts, of the Stock Exchange, who has died 
at the age of fifty-seven, earned the gratitude of all lovers 
of art. When in the year 1890 Lord Radnor’s three famous 
pictures, Holbein’s “ Ambassadors,” Moroni’s “ Portrait of 
a Nobleman,” and Velasquez’ “ Admiral Pulido Pareja,” 
became eligible for purchase by the National Gallery for 
£55,000, and Mr. W. H. Smith refused any larger 
Parliamentary grant than £25,000, Mr. Charles Cotes 
joined with Sir Edward Guinness (now Lord Iveagh) and 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons in giving £10,000 
each in order to make up the sum. He was a man of great 
generosity and wide and wise philanthropy. 

Mr. ALexanvER Biatktey was born in Glasgow in 1816. 
He came to London in 1841, and in the following year 
exhibited for the first time at the Royal Academy. During 
the course of the ensuing twenty-five years he had twenty- 
seven portraits accepted for the Academy Exhibitions. 
Among his principal works were portraits of the Grand 
Duchess Olga of Russia and of Professor Faraday. The 
latter was presented to the Royal Society by the late Mr. 
Gassiot. Mr. Blaikley had the interesting distinction of 
being the first artist to have his work reproduced in colour 
in an illustrated newspaper. The subject in question 
represented Queen Victoria witnessing the march past of 
the Guards on their return from the Crimea. It appeared 
in the [Wustrated London News. 

CamILLE Pissarro, the friend of Monet, and with him 
one of the founders of the “ Impressionist” movement in 
France, was born of Jewish parents in the Danish Antilles 
in 1830. He first studied the art of landscape painting 
under Corot, of whom he was a favourite pupil. The 
influence of his master was strong in his early work, but 
that of Manet and Monet dominated his subsequent career. 
A close companionship existed between the latter and 
Pissarro ; during the siege of Paris they came to London 
and together studied the work of Turner, a study which 
greatly affected their ideas of lighting and colour. Pissarro 
was the leading member of the group of artists who in 
1874 exhibited their works together at Nadar’s Gallery as 
L’Exposition des Impressionistes, and for ten years from 
1876 under the direction of M. Durand-Ruel. 
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TURNER’S WATER COLOURS AT THE NATIONAL . GALLERY. 


ISITED by few other than artists and lovers 
of Turner’s superb work in water colours, 
the basement rooms at the National Gallery 
contain one of the chief glories of the whole 

collection. Here are stored the gems of the art of our 
greatest exponent of landscape painting. Many are 
framed or exhibited in cases, but many more are 
arranged in cabinets which are seldom opened, the 
whole forming at once a monumental record of the 
great painter’s work, and the labour of love of his 
great critic and champion John Ruskin. It is to the 
latter that we are indebted for the jealous care be- 
stowed upon the preservation and arrangement of 
these marvellous specimens of ‘Turner’s skill and 
methods as a water-colour painter. 

Here, rather than in the oil paintings, wonderful 
as they are, can be seen Turner’s delight in colours. 
Gorgeous sunsets, flaming and flaring in intensity ; the 
wondrous effects of light on water, whether of sea or 
river, the fine interpretation of distance, expanses of 
hill and dale, woodland and dell, sunlight and shadow, 
storm and calm, all represented with unerring skill, 
Delicate sketches, memoranda, shorthand colour notes, 
as it were, touched in with a dream-like lightness and 
rapidity ; finished drawings, composed and executed 
with all the care and deliberation of the great canvases 
displayed in the upper gallery—these bear the mark of 
the genius possessed by the strange man who created 
them. 

Many of the finished drawings are well known 
from the reproductions in mezzotint produced under 
the direction of Turner himself; but they give no 
idea of the colour splendours of the original—indeed, 
many even give a false impression of the draughts- 
manship in the drawing. The engraver’s tool could 
not express the brushwork and wash of the artist, and 
much of the charm disappeared in the more mechanical 
translation. ‘The recent development of colour repro- 
duction, however, has afforded an opportunity for the 
adequate representation ot these drawings, and the 
opportunity has been taken to issue a series of fifty- 
eight reproductions in colour of three of the sets of 
drawings.* They comprise nine plates of “The 
Harbours of England,” fourteen of “The Rivers of 
England,” and thirty-five of “The Seine.” We can 
safely assert that never before have such careful and 
excellent colour reproductions been placed before the 


* The Water-Colour Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
in the National Gallery: a Selection of Fifty-eight Subjects 
reproduced in Colour, comprising Harbours of England, Rivers 
of England; Rivers of France: The Seine. With Descriptive 
Text by Theodore Andrew Cook, M.A., F.S.A. (Cassell and 
Co. £3 38. od. net.) 
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public. The beauty and delicacy of the originals are 
reproduced with startling fidelity in a manner that 
was absolutely impossible before the development of 
photographic chromo-typography. All the qualities 
of the drawings are surprisingly retained ; the soft- 
ness of distance ; atmosphere, the play of light, and 
refinement of colour—even the tone of the original 
paper. The verisimilitude is further emphasised by 
the fact that each reproduction is placed within a 
mount as nearly as possible of the tone selected by 
Ruskin for the original. 

Toselect any specially successful plate is an invidious 
task, for all are equally excellent. “The example which 
we reproduce as our frontispiece—one of the Rivers of 
England series—is a charming specimen. ‘The plates, 
indeed, are a triumph of colour-printing and form a 
delightful record of Turner’s work, alike in respect to 
colour and form. 

Mr. Cook’s text is admirable in all respects. He 
has avoided all that is obvious and conventional, as 
might be expected of the ingenious author of “ Spirals 
in Nature and Art.” His summary of Turner’s life 
and character is well put and exceedingly interesting, 
though his insistence on the fact that Turner the 


artist is the factor for consideration and not Turner. 


the man is a little unnecessary at this period of 
history. The following passage in this relation is 
worth quoting. 

“The value of privacy, of liberty, in such pursuits 
(his walking sketching tours) must have early enforced 
itself. He could not mix up the two things, as it 
were. No man, or woman either, must come before 
that. There are intervals when he can draw no 
longer. The hot young blood is too much for him. 
It must be quenched, then, as soon as may be, as 
hard as can be, in dark, reeking hours at Wapping 
and elsewhere—hours that are his concern, and not 
ours. The unwearying pencil is ready enough the 


next morning; the hand steady enough to need no. 


mahl-stick on the canvas. So it was to his life’s 
end—Art and his spirit first, the body but as their 
vehicle, their instrument to be treated how he pleased, 
with nothing and no one to restrain him—sometimes 
a sad figure as we imagine him, always an amazing 
one, never to be so deeply pitied as the rhetoric of 
his most eloquent admirer showed him.” 

The opening portion of the text is a crisp survey 
of the history of landscape art by which the author 
traces Turner’s direct lineal descent—artistically— 
from Patiner, Leonardo, the Venetian artists, and 
Claude. From both the literary and artistic point 
of view the volume forms a noteworthy contribution 
to Turnerian bibliography. 


acne 
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THE PROGRESS IN RECENT ARCHITECTURE. 
TOWN HOUSES: NEW DESIGNS AND ADAPTATIONS. 


Written and Illustrated by T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


F all the problems which confront the architect the design ot a 
town house affords one of the best opportunities to prove his 
skill, for every inch of space and every available outlook for 
light and air claim the most careful consideration. The most 

conspicuous ability is shown in the transformation of a narrow London 
house, with its limited scope for outlook, light, and air, into an artistic 
and fairly comfortable dwelling. I have seen a somewhat costly town 
house built by one architect in such a mean, comfortless fashion, that 
when a second architect appeared on the scene with art and practic- 
ability at his finger ends, it was entirely changed, with such pleasant 
results that one almost wondered how the first failure had arisen—it all 
looked so simple and easy! The fact is, the first architect was content 
with his effective external display, and overlooked the far more im- 
portant item of internal convenience. 

There is no more interesting problem than this fight against diffi- 
culties of a limited site and outlook. But when the front parlour and 
passage are turned into a roomy hall, or the passage becomes a vestibule 
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LONDON HOUSE. 
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light from the back, the gloomy conditions 
are often strikingly reversed. And it 
must be remembered that it is precisely 
within the narrow restrictions of a town 
site that a parsimonious spirit in design is 
often the least successful, and that, whilst 
every foot of space is of consequence, a 
certain spirit of generosity will be needful 
for the best results. It is obvious that 
one may so pinch hall or staircase that 
the larger rooms so obtained may be too THE DINING-ROOM, MR. NORMAN SHAW'S 
dearly bought, and that in the careful RESIDENCE, HAMPSTEAD. 

balance of parts lies the final success of the R. NORMAN SHAW, RA, Ancurecr. 
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whole plan. It is in the nice adjustment of all this 
to meet a client’s own wishes and needs that the 
architect is seen at his best. It is obvious one cannot 
cater in quite the same spirit for a man who has 
always lived in, and who desires to have, simple 
surroundings and for a man who has always. lived in 
stately houses, with lofty rooms and grand _ vistas. 
For something of either homeliness or of stateliness 
can be imported into the restricted area of a town 
house. One cannot but think if the public fully 
realised what an ingenious and artistic architect can 
do in making an ordinary dull London house into 
a pleasant abode, that a great many town residences 
would be speedily altered. And we pass many dull, 
characterless exteriors, little realising what charming 
interiors are to be found behind them through the 
architect’s intervention. 

It is impossible to divide the subject of town 
houses into its proper subdivisions, and treat of each 
within the limits at my disposal. I may assume 
that one of the great houses which will worthily 
represent the tradition of an historic name—viz. 
Blandford House, for the Duke of Marlborough, 
from the design of Mr. Romaine Walker—would 
interest the reader chiefly in a platonic way, as it is 
an abode suitable for a man of great wealth, and does 
not enter into practical politics for ordinary folk. Such 
houses as this may perhaps be well left out of con- 
sideration in such a notice as this; but there is one 
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A SIMPLE BRICK FRONTAGE. 

JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 
of London’s fine modern houses which must be here 
noted for its admirable treatment in a method which 
would dignify many much larger places. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, LORD WINDSOR’S HOUSE. 


FAIRFAX B. WADE, ARCHITECT. 
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LORD WINDSOR’S TOWN HOUSE (AS DESIGNED). 


FAIRFAX B. WADE, ARCHITECT. 


I refer to Lord Windsor’s home, at 54, Mount Street, 
overlooking the Duke of Westminster’s garden and 
Hyde Park. Here the site has been fully covered 
by a square block of buildings, designed in a free 
English Renaissance manner. As the architect, Mr. 
Fairfax B. Wade, designed the house with a higher 
elevation on the right entrance front, I have shown 
it in my sketch as originally designed, but which 
the exigencies of building regulations prevented being 
carried out. I am not able to indicate more than the 
entrance-hall and stairs, though the house is full of in- 
terest. The low proportion and simple treatment of this 
hall, with marble floor, steps, and walls, and a white 
plaster vault, make a good impression, which is still 
further enhanced when we ascend the staircase into 
the upper staircase hall, with its low domes and 


« 


dignified Renaissance treatment. The house contains 
admirably proportioned rooms, and an upper picturesque 
bedroom corridor. It is pleasant to know. that the 
refined talent of the architect who has given us one 
of the best of our public buildings in the Royal 
College of Art Needlework at South Kensington, 
and this fine town house for Lord Windsor, has 
had several other excellent opportunities for its 
expression. There are few better qualified to pro- 
duce work distinguished by dignified breadth and 
interesting detail. ‘The carved work and decoration 
have been executed with signal success at Lord 
Windsor’s house. 

A certain distinguished architect tells me he finds 
it a great relief to turn to an entirely new subject 
in design, and that he himself has no ambition to 
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fall into the groove of a specialist, nor does 
he think it necessary for the artistic salva- 
tion of the architect that he should seek to 
limit his efforts to one direction. There ~ 
are, certainly, some good examples in proof *@AL: 

of this; one of them may be found in the 

practice of Mr. W. D. Carée, whose success 

and great experience in church designs has . 

“not at all spoilt his practice in public busi- Pi ag le 
ness structures and private houses. I have | tepligatee splat Sooke, 
sketched an interior which he has lately 
completed for Sir Rennell Rodd at 17, 
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Stratford Place, which comes as a striking “SALON 

surprise to one who has known the house ” i ee 
only by its extremely plain Adams exterior Beg: 
(see p. 160). What would be the ordinary Le. : 


passage-way in a London house is altered 
into a vaulted vestibule, terminated by a 
picturesque vista of a marble staircase covered P 
by ascending arched vaulting. ‘The vesti- 
bule leads to an inner hall panelled with 
old Italian woodwork, and fine old Italian 
stone-hooded fireplace. The drawing-room — 222 
on the first floor is a most pleasing and 

successful scheme of decoration in harmo- 

nious tones of marbles and flat gold. The ae 
whole makes a delightful blending of yellow 

and gold, particularly satisfactory as a breadth 
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N° 12 HILL ST. 


W. FLOCKHART F.R.I.B.A., 
THE HALL, 12, HILL STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. ARCHITECT. 





W. FLOCKHART, F.RI.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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40, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


ERNEST GEORGE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, 38, HILL STREET. 


W. FLOCKHART F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


that indicated in my sketch along- 
side the new house, of a red brick 
treatment, which is very welcome 
in a street of dull houses. The 
detail also is charming, and largely 
modelled by the architect himself. 
But the most interesting point 
is the way in which the ordinary 
plan of a narrow town house has 
been improved upon, so as almost 
to suggest that even with unlimited 
space the architect would hardly 
have cared to do differently. The 
plan indicates how the covered out- 
side porch leads through a vestibule 
into a well-lighted inner hall, from 
which one turns into the morning- 
room on the street front and to 
the dining-room at the back through 
a panelled corridor with a dainty 
Japanese writing-room at the side. 
The dining-room is lighted from a 





good area space between it and the 





AN ARABIAN PARLOUR IN A LONDON HOUSE. 


R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


music saloon on the lower floor. 
To follow all the excellent detailed 
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arrangements of the house, both above and below, 
would not serve much without illustrations, or con- 
vey an idea of the dainty French detail of the 
drawing-room and bedrooms. My sketch of the hall 
indicates how the stairs invite easy access, whether 
one approaches them from the front or the back of 
the hall. 

Another excellent plan of a house in Hill Street, 
as altered by Mr. Flockhart, shows how good a result 
he gets by giving up a room space to the hall, thus 
getting a spacious dignified staircase. The approach 
to the dining-room under the staircase landing is a 
very pleasing feature in execution. I might have 
illustrated quite a number of interesting plans and 
interior views of houses by this able architect 
in Kensington Court, Hertford Street, Porchester 
Terrace, and elsewhere. 

A comparatively small and simple house was a 
little time since altered by Mr. R. A. Briggs, the 
architect, into a very varied result, with a Jacobean 
dining-room and an Arabian room and divan behind, 
and off the first landing to the back, a very cosy 
smoking lounge in Eastern fashion. This was an 
ordinary London terrace house. 

A striking instance of what one might call broad 
picturesqueness is to be found in 40, Berkeley Square, 
by Mr. Ernest George. That Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
can impart his simple individual manner into town 
houses is exemplified by illustrations I give from a 
street in Hans Road. Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., who 
has designed so many fine houses, can descend to the 
treatment of very simple frontages in an effective 
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TWO DOORWAYS IN CHELSEA. 


Cc. F. A VOYSEY. ARCHITECT. 




















STREET FRONTAGE 
IN CHELSEA. 


Cc. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT. 


way, as may be seen by my sketch on p. 155. Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s own house at Hampstead comes 
under the head of town houses, perhaps. At all 
events, it is treated with height rather than breadth, 
and this applies both to the exterior and to the fine 
dining-room, which surely could never go “out of 
fashion” in the mind of anyone (see p. 154). 

In closing these brief notes on private houses, 
which, both in their social and artistic aspect, are to 
be counted amongst the best assets of Great Britain, 
I would strongly urge upon my readers’ attention 
the fact that, whatever its cost is to be, the home 
may always be artistic if the client really desires it. 
Because a great deal of money is to be spent upon it 
there is no necessity for bombast or vulgar display, but 
the money may be spent on thoroughly artistic work- 
manship, of which we can command a great supply. 
On the other hand, because a home has to be cheap, 
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THE STAIRCASE, LORD WINDSOR’S HOUSE. 


FAIRFAX B WADE, ARCHITECT. 


that does not rule out good pro- 
portion and outline, well-shaped 
rooms, convenient arrangement, 
good colour, or, in a word, good 
architectural art. There are 
plenty of able architects anxious 
to do good work who have to 
stand aside and see our suburbs 
and country places rendered 
hideous by the miserable traves- 
ties of architecture which are 
continually going up. It is folly 
to boast of the spread of art 
whilst on all hands we have evi- 
dence of the utter indifference of 
the public to its value. It is 
surely time for the public to realise 
that the encouragement of good 
architectural art is im their own 
hands, and that by proper inquiry 
they may find those who can sup- 
ply it. ‘These are not necessarily 
those who have passed examination 
tests, as the practice of many of 
our ablest men has proved. 
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JAMES ORROCK, RI. 


By MRS. ARTHUR BELL. - 


considered almost a disadvantage to success in 

life to be an expert in more than one direction, 

to meet with a man who, like Mr. James 
Orrock, is at once a painter, an art critic, an eloquent 
writer and speaker, and an accomplished connoisseur. 
Moreover, possessed as he is of the means, as well as 
the power—so seldom combined—of giving practical ex- 
pression to his taste and knowledge, he has accumulated 
in his home treasures gathered from many different 
sources. As is pointed out by Mr. Byron Webber in 
his striking and splendid biography,* of which this 
article is a review, Mr. Orrock has been from the first 
a man of great singleness of purpose, and the narrative 
of his life, though “a varied representation, makes 
unfalteringly for one youthfully foreseen end.” 

“ Beginning,” we are told, “as a ’prentice hand, 
he had two strings to his bow; but he used them 
both in aiming at the same mark.” Born at Edin- 
burgh in 1825, the future painter was sent, when 
eight years old, to the Irvine Academy, where the 
foundations were laid not only of the ordinary liberal 
education, but of the art training which stood 
him in good stead in later years. Some of the 
boy’s copies of engravings of pictures by Lawrence 
and Landseer won him the commendation of Ruskin, 
who not only recognised their quality, which re- 
produced the engraver’s mécanique with curious fidelity, 
but was also interested to find that a boy should 
have anticipated, in some degree, his own methods of 
teaching tone and touch. 

Mr. Orrock’s father, who was one of the chief dental 
surgeons of Edinburgh, was anxious that his son should 
follow the same profession, and after leaving school 
the youth went through the usual course of training, 
devoting, however, every spare moment to painting. 
For five years he worked at Leicester with a Mr. 
Williamson, an old pupil of his father’s, and from this 
probation time date many landscape studies, in which 
the eager young student well interpreted the scenery 
of the Midlands, with its fine forests, sluggish streams, 
and quaint canal boats. Before his return to Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Orrock had become engaged to the 
daughter of Mr. Charles Gould, of Leicester, and 
after his marriage he settled in Nottingham as a 
dental surgeon, at the same time entering himself 
as a student at the Nottingham School of Design, 
where he worked steadily in his leisure time. We 

* James Orrock, R.I. By Byron Webber. 2 vols. Profusely 
Illustrated. (Chatto & Windus.) 10 guineas net. 


| is rare in these days of specialism, when it is 
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are told how Archdeacon Wilkins, who had come 
to Nottingham to consult Mr. Orrock, fell in love 
with some sketches on his walls, and inquired by 
whom they were, and how great was his surprise when 
the surgeon replied that they were his own work. 

It was at Nottingham also that the nucleus was 
formed of the widely known Orrock Collection, the 
earliest acquisitions having been good examples of the 
work of William Hunt, David Cox, Copley Fielding, 
Cattermole, De Wint, Bonington, and other masters 
of the English school. For these Mr. Orrock showed 
from the first a very strong predilection, especially for 
the last named, whom he ranks amongst the greatest 
of what he aptly calls the “direct intention painters,” 
and whose death, at the early age of twenty-seven, he 
deplored as if he had been a friend and contemporary 
of his own. 

In 1866 Mr. Orrock retired from dental practice 
and removed to London, sharing a fine house in 
Bloomsbury Square with the amateur artist, Mr. Bart 


Rous, and the well-known portrait painter, Mr. . 


Ouless. Here the enthusiastic Scotchman was in his 
element, and his rooms soon became the rendezvous of 
artists and musicians. At the same time, Mr. Orrock 
determined to continue his own art studies, and his 
biographer quotes his account of how he persuaded the 
veteran artist, Mr. W. L. Leitch to give him lessons 
in water-colour drawing. “TI called on Mr. Leitch,” 
he says, “and was received by him as ‘a brither Scot’ 
with the utmost cordiality. But my spirits dropped 
to freezing point when the kind old gentleman, who 
had foregone teaching, stated that in consequence of 
the state of his health, he feared he would be unable 
to gratify my earnest entreaty. He asked, however, 
and that rather pointedly, if I desired a series of 
lessons as a professional. I replied that I did. I then 
told him what I had been doing, and (this I felt was a 
point gained) obtained his consent to pay him another 
visit and show him my sketches. On my calling the 
second time he examined each sketch with separate 
care and, as I ventured to think, growing interest, 
and when he had looked at the last, said, to my great 
surprise and no small gratification, ‘ Mr. Orrock, you 
are a practised draughtsman, and I have not a word 
more to say on that head ; but you do not understand 
the methods of water-colour painting so as to express 

the various phenomena of nature” In 
the end Mr. Leitch consented to become Mr. 
Orrock’s teacher, and for five seasons he worked in 
that master’s studio. At the end of that time he 
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was elected a member of what was then called the 
New Water Colour Society, of which Mr. Leitch was 
Vice-President. Admitted thus easily amongst the 
elect, Mr. Orrock’s position as a professional artist 
was secured, and he has ever since taken a deep 
interest in the fortunes of the Society which had 
given to him his accolade. When, says Mr. Webber, 
the movement was initiated to change the name of 
the Society, now known as the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, and to remove.to more 
spacious galleries, Mr. Orrock was one of the most 
strenuous supporters of the enterprise. He was 
fortunate enough to find the site in Piccadilly, and 
equally happy in hastening the necessary legal pro- 
ceedings; in a word, he threw himself heart and 
soul into the matter, and has had much to do with 
the success of the exhibitions held in the new 
quarters. 

In 1886 and 1887 Mr. Orrock showed collections 
of his own water colours at the Dowdeswell Galleries, 
and in 1889 he exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery 
what has been considered as his best work : a series of 
drawings illustrative of scenes and places identified 
with the fortunes of Mary Queen of Scots. It is not, 
however, so much as an artist—though as an artist 
he is greatly appreciated—that Mr. Orrock stands 
alone amongst his contemporaries, but as a strenuous 
defender of the claims of the British school, a 
generous patron of his brethren of the craft, a keen 
critic of every variety of art production, and an 
eager collector. 

The fine Adam house, No. 48, Bedford Square, 
in which he has lived for many years, is a well- 
stocked treasure-house of beauty ; its walls hung with 
masterpieces, including nearly one hundred works of 
Turner, numerous water colours by all the best 
English masters, oil paintings by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Raeburn, Morland, Millais, and 
others, many of which are superbly reproduced 
in these noble volumes ; rooms full to overflowing 
of unique examples of Adam, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton furniture, blue china and speci- 
mens of decorative work. ‘These superb volumes are 
enriched with several hundred illustrations, amongst 
which perhaps the most novel are the peeps into 
the charming living rooms of the collector, such as 
the West Wall of the Dining Room, with paintings 
by Turner, and the North Wall of the studio, with 
Millais’ “ Little Mrs. Gamp.” The photogravure 


plates number not fewer than eighty, amongst which 
the best are, perhaps, the “ Yes or No,” after Millais ; 
the “ Mrs. Huskisson,” after Hoppner ; the “ Rockets 
and Blue Lights,” after Turner ; the “ Blessing” and 
the “Good Night,” after William Hunt ; and the 
group of “Powder Blue Old China.” Mr. Orrock’s 
own work is also interspersed throughout the book, 
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and the collection of Studies and Sketches at the end 
of the second volume ranges in date over several 
decades. From these illustrations we present a repre- 
sentative selection. 

The treasures described and reproduced in these 
costly volumes—the handsomest, perhaps, ever devoted 
to the career of a living artist and collector—repre- 
sent but a small portion of the beautiful examples 
of art that have passed through Mr. Orrock’s 
hands. As long ago as 1884 he gave to his native 
city of Edinburgh a number of very valuable drawings 
by Bonington, Cox, and De Wint. A little later he 
did even more for Glasgow, to which he presented 
no fewer than twenty-seven fine examples of the 
English school; and in 1900 he enriched the South 
Kensington Museum with a number of pictures, 
chiefly by still living artists of note. ‘Though the 
Orrock Collection of Blue China in the same building 
was not a gift, the fact that he who formed it parted 
with it at all is almost as much to the credit of a 
passionate collector as if he had received no equivalent ; 
for, of all his gems of art, he perhaps set the greatest 
store by it. After refusing again and again to lend 
his rare specimens of this unique Ceramic art, he 
made an exception in favour of South Kensington, 
with the result that the Curators were unwilling to 
let them go at the end of the six months stipulated 
for, and after much correspondence the owner con- 
sented to sell them. 

In this curiously interesting biography of the 
enthusiastic connoisseur—a biography which has real 
historical interest—Mr. Webber quotes largely from 
the speeches, lectures, and essays in which the vigor- 
ous champion of British Art has enunciated with no 
uncertain sound his views on many vexed questions. 

The essays on Turner, Bonington, Barret, Law- 
rence, and others are full of originality. There is 
not a dull page in either of the volumes, and through- 
out their varied narrative runs the golden thread 
of that singleness of purpose which, as has been 
said, has ever been the chief characteristic. of the 
artist. The book is a skilful presentment of a 
strong personality, and fitly closes with the con- 
noisseur’s justification of his own aims. “My 
ambition from boyhood,” he says, “has been to 
bring English Art to the front, a place it deserves 
to occupy. I well knew that the first, if not the 
only, convincing proof to be advanced on my own 
part should take the shape of works and objects of 
fine art of my own collecting. To accomplish 
this design a large sum of money was necessary. 
In this, as in most other undertakings, capital was 
requisite. I had to be the architect and_ builder 
of my own fortune. I had, to a certain extent, to 
make the bricks without straw. Carefully, slowly, 
and by denying myself every other luxury save that 
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which abides in the gratified passion for gathering 
together fine things, I made a collection of drawings, 
paintings, and other objects that, brought together 
in a focus, proved eloquent enough to convince 
the public that the great English Art was deserving 
of the exalted place I had foreshadowed. I felt 
privileged in my endeavour; I was proud of its 
accomplishment. And I fearlessly contend that my 
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pride was single-minded, unsordid, and honest. My 
efforts as a collector were crowned with distinguished 
success. My collection is known and appreciated by 
the best judges and connoisseurs all over the world. 
With: the aid of this collection of mine, and by 
the exercise of voice and pen, my life-long object 
has been gained. The English school is now in 
the van!” 


A CHAPTER FROM A PAINTER’S REMINISCENCE. 
THE OXFORD CIRCLE: ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES, AND WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


S age grows on a man he becomes uncon- 

A sciously retrospective. So many bright 

scenes in which he has played a part have 

left their impression in the retina of his 

mind that he may surely be pardoned if he is apt to 

stray into the past. Yet with that past the younger 

generation have but little sympathy, and the old man 

with his anecdotes is voted that most intolerable of 
God’s creatures, a bore. 

Conscious of the thinness of the ice over which 
I would travel, and of the slight difference that 
there is between a welcome raconteur and a weari- 
some anecdotist, here am I about to plunge into 
personal reminiscences about well-known men long 
since lost to us, and times which may well be called 
antediluvian. I have, however, a vivid memory, and 
though I may blunder sometimes in dates, I am sure 
my facts will be correct, and let the critic point out 
where I err if he can. 

My object is to make these men appear before 
the world as I saw them, and let them talk and act 
as they did when I knew them, And as I loved 
them all three, I loved the peculiarities and 
eccentricities which served to make up their most 
striking personalities, without which no one could 
realise their individuality. 

It must be recollected that at the time I became 
one of the clique over which Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
presided, Burne-Jones was twenty-three or twenty- 
four, William Morris younger, and I myself not 
twenty! Rossetti himself was over thirty. We 


were all young and full of life, we loved our little 
jokes which we “cracked” in ways not usual, but 
as befitted young fellows who saw nature in the 
Thornton Romances and humour in the Coventry 


mysteries ! 


It was in either ’58 or ’59 that Rossetti asked 
permission to bring a young friend to our house, 
who, he declared, was the greatest genius of modern 
times. I had already made Rossetti’s acquaintance 
and been duly impressed by the wonderful charm he 
exercised on the young ; I was therefore very excited 
by the idea of meeting so great a genius. Rossetti 
at that time was a plump little man who generally 
wore a plum-coloured frock coat. He was bald for 
his age, and his beard was cut a /a Shakespeare : 
indeed, there was a strong likeness to the great bard, 
save that the eyes were the eyes of an Italian, 
grave and dark with the distre tinge round them 
which some great lady—I think Carlyle’s Lady 
Ashburton—said “looked as if they had been put 
in with dirty fingers.” His mouth was large, and his 
lips had what the novelist would call a sensuous 
appearance. His voice was singularly sweet and 
caressing, and he talked in a kind of melodious chant. 
The young genius was Burne-Jones, then—and for 
years, until his fame made it necessary to assert his 
second name—known to us as Ned Jones. He was 
a thin, pale-faced man, with high cheek bones and 
round, very blue, gentle-looking eyes. His hair, 
straight and without curl, was apt to stray over his 
forehead. At that time he was very shy, and, until 
you came to know him, you might wonder that 
one said to be so talented should be so silent. 
When he did speak it was in an earnest, impressive 
manner. It was on this occasion that Rossetti fairly 
took my breath away by proposing that I should do 
one of the decorative panels in the Union at Oxford. 
“ But,” I stammered, “I can’t paint or draw.” 

“That makes no difference—there’s one of my 
friends going to join us who has never painted 
anything, but you'll see he’ll do a stunning thing. 
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Now, you come to Oxford and see what you have 
to do, and don’t be afraid.” ‘The friend who was to 
make his first effort at painting was William Morris. 

Two days after found me at Oxford ; and, as I 
had received an invitation from Rossetti to dine 
with him at his lodgings in the High, at the dinner 
hour, duly habited in the broadcloth and _ shirt- 
' front that marked the gentleman, I sauntered along 
to find the home of the latest development of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. It was in a courtyard in which grew 
a fine specimen of the vegetable marrow, of which 
I found a sketch by Rossetti in the sitting-room which 
opened out of the yard. There I was received 
by Rossetti in his plum-coloured coat with great 
cordiality. Presently Ned Jones slipped into the 
room, opening the door just sufficiently wide to 
allow of his passing. 

“Ned,” cried Rossetti, “you know Prinsep.” 
The shy figure darted forward, the pale face lit up, 
and I was received with the kindly effusion which 
was natural to him. 

There was the sound of a heavy footstep out- 
side. The door was opened with a bang and 
Morris entered. 

“Top,” said Rossetti, “ this is Prinsep, of whom 
I have told you.” 

“Glad to make his acquaintance, I’m sure,” 
grumbled Morris with a droll nod of his head. 

William Morris, or, as he used in those days to 
be called, Topsy or “Top,” from the humorous 
character in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was a short, 
very square-built, spectacled man with a head that 
appeared too big from the length and thickness of 
his dark, matted locks. His movements were jerky 
and full of humour, for Morris was an excellent 
mimic. But he, too, was very shy, and had a way 
of shifting his legs and twiddling with his watch- 
chain which gave him somewhat of a grotesque 
appearance. He was the essence of good nature, and 
stood chaff with extraordinary tolerance. He seemed 
to see the humour of the innumerable caricatures 
made by both Rossetti and Ned Jones, and used to 
chuckle with delight at seeing the comic element in 
himself drawn forth with most ludicrous exaggeration. 

The details of that dinner I could not 
have given if I had been asked for the record on 
leaving the house, nor was the dinner itself to 
blame. We drank only beer and a glass of wine 
after dinner. The viands were simple and were 
particularly badly cooked, not an unusual event 
in an Oxford lodging of that date. My new 
friends were quite indifferent to what they ate, and 
preferred to have their meat in cinders and their 
soups flavoured principally with pepper! But to 
be at that feast was like entering a new world ! 
The past was mixed so frequently and with such 
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sincerity with the present that I found some saying 
of the man who prepared the paints at the “ Union,” 
whose walls we were to decorate, mentioned at © 
the same time and nearly in the same sentence as 
a joke of Sir Dinadan, who I was to learn was 
the maddest wag among the knights of King 
Arthur. At the same time the whole conversation 
was invested with a singular charm, since my friends 
were all most remarkable men and eminent con- 
versationalists, Rossetti being, when he chose, most 
eloquent. I learnt, too, strange bits of slang which 
seemed to have been adopted by the Brethren. 
Every beautiful girl was called a “stunner,” whether 
she was married or single, lady or model. “ This 
is a jolly crib,” said Rossetti at the beginning of 
dinner, “ but the confounded undergraduate who owns 
it is coming up, so we have to turn out; we shan’t 
get such picturesque diggings anywhere else.” 
Rossetti always loved slang, especially Cockney 
slang, for he was essentially a Londoner by distinct 
predilection, and also, I believe, by birth. 

When the dinner was over and the lodgings’ 
slavey had removed the cloth, Rossetti rose from the 
table and curled himself up on the horsehair sofa 
which adorned this “jolly crib ;” Ned Jones got down 
a pen-and-ink drawing at which he set to work ; 
Morris stamped about the room, emphasising his 
points by gestures which recalled the quaint illustra- 
tions of a medieval Missal. 

“T say, Top,” said Rossetti, who had been hum- 
ming to himself on the sofa, “read us one of your 
Grinds.” 

“But, Gabriel,” growled Morris, “you’ve heard 
them all!” 

“Never mind, old fellow ; here’s Val’’—he had 
already. taken to calling me by my Christian name, 
but he generally called me “ Wal”—“ does not 
know them. Besides, they are devilish good.” 

“ All right,” answered Morris, who was, I am 
sure, quite prepared for a nightly call. “I’m sorry 
I’ve written nothing new.” 

He got out a largish book with a clasp, which he 
deposited on the table. He read in a kind of melodi- 
ous growl with a considerable sing-song, resting his 
head on one hand, while with the other he ceaselessly 
twisted his watch-chain. Two stanzas from two 
different poems still remain in my memory, though I 
must admit I heard them more than once on future 
occasions. I only quote them to make my readers 
realise the effect they would have on a rather simple, 
sport-loving youth. The first is from a love song 
called “The Eve of Crécy ” :— 


“Gold on her head, and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet. 

Ah ! qu’elle est belle la Marguerite.” 
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The second is from a poem called “Old Love” :— 


“«¢ They have hammered out my basnet point 
Into a round salade,’ he said ; 
‘The basnet being quite out of joint, 
Natheless the salade rasps my head.’ ” 


Morris afterwards wrote much and most excellent 
poetry, and his melodious simplicity and wealth of 
invention almost recall the beauties of Chaucer. But 
‘his early poems were wild bits of passion such as one 
expects from the young, and they exactly hit off the 
tone of the society at Oxford. For a man not to 
know what was the difference between a basnet and a 
salade was shameful. And in all art there was to be an 
abundance of pattern. Golden ornamentation, from 
golden hair to golden slipper, was to be the decoration 
of every “stunner” you chose to depict. I cannot 
remember how that evening finished, but I can recall 
the confusion of my mind as to things in general, and 
my anxiety to see what these men were doing in the 
Union in which I had been invited to assist. 

The Union Hall of the Oxford Debating Society 
had recently been built by Woodward, and Rossetti, 
Woodward’s friend, had undertaken to decorate the 
upper part with pictures, if his expenses were paid. 
Like most equally loosely undertaken engagements, I 
fear Rossetti’s bargain was an intense worry to the 
principals and ended in disaster. However, the hour 
of failure had not yet arrived, and of those who were 
to assist, Pollen had done one panel ; Morris what he 
could of another ; Ned Jones was still at work on his ; 
and Arthur Hughes had nearly finished his. There 
was one done afterwards by me and one by Spencer 
Stanhope. 

The building was a high one, the panels we had to 
decorate were above the line of the gallery, and in each 
panel there were two quatrefoil windows. While we 
were at work these windows were whitened out 
so that we might see the effect of our colours. Since 
the completion of the work the windows have been 
cleared, and in consequence but little is to be seen of 
our work— which perhaps is well. 

But when I paid my first visit there, and for several 
months after, the inside of the hall was a mass of 
scaffold, and the whole building rang with chaff and 
laughter. The favourite animal of Rossetti and his 
friends was the wambat. Caricatures of this creature 
in every imaginable position appeared in all the 
windows. ‘ Do you know the wambat at the Zoo?” 
said Rossetti; “a delightful creature—a most comical 
little beast.” I made the acquaintance of this quad- 
ruped later, in company with Rossetti himself, who 
prodded the beast with his stick, and roared with 
laughter at his movements. 


On the floor of the building was a table 


with the colours in tempera, and a man was con- 
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stantly employed in taking these colours as they 
were called for by the impatient painters. There 
was an intense originality about the whole thing that 
quite entranced me, and, encouraged by Rossetti, 
and certainly not discouraged by what I saw ot 
Morris’s work, I readily consented to do one of the 
panels. The subjects were all from the “Morte 
d’Arthur ”—mine was the love of Sir Pelleas for the 
Lady Ettarde. I was wise enough to defer com- 
mencing, and, having secured the dimensions of the 
space, returned to London to make such studies as my 
very imperfect knowledge of the art of painting 
suggested to me. 

I quickly—too quickly, I should now think— 
returned to the Oxford Union, and soon became one 
of the band. I confess I never could raise much 
enthusiasm on wambats, but I became well read in 
the “ Morte d’Arthur,” I acquired a fair knowledge 
of Browning, read “Sidonia the Sorceress,” a book 
which Rossetti and his friends praised incessantly. I 
was told, when I returned to London, that I had 
caught Rossetti’s intonation of voice, and I know 
myself I used all his slang and talked of “ stunners ” 
with truly Rossettesque enthusiasm. 

The months that I spent at Oxford I have always 
considered as among the most delightful of a life 
which has certainly not been without enjoyment. We 
worked hard, we younger men, and did our best. We 
were all wanting in experience. We had no method 
and but little knowledge. What we did had a certain 
“cachet” which came from our being all full of the 
same feeling and labouring under the same enthu- 
siasms. It was lamentably wanting in technique—a 
word hardly ever applied to painting in those days. But 
Rossetti’s teaching was averse to the knowledge ot 
schools. He himself had been a student of the Royal 
Academy, but he openly boasted that he had made 
but one drawing in the antique school, and that was 
a drawing of the Elgin Owl! which drawing I saw 
afterwards in a huge book with what he called “ pussy- 
cat” binding ; that is, the leather which bound the 
book was pasted with the rough side outwards, instead 
of the dressed—reversing the usual process. Gabriel, 
as we called him, praised our work with the greatest 
generosity, and he also criticised freely. Of all the 
work on those walls the most wonderful was un- 
doubtedly that of Morris. Artistically it was not un- 
pleasing, for Morris had a decided genius for decora- 
tion; but the details were monstrous. “ Tristram” 
and “JIsoude” were seen kissing and “clyp- 
ping” amongst some gigantic sunflowers, while Sir 
Palomides is shown squatting in one corner looking 
on—a most unpleasant position for anyone to be in. 
The drawing of the faces and hands was what you 
would expect from a man who had never paid any 
attention to drawing. The figures, had you seen 
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them, would have been fourteen feet high, but happily 
he covered up all but the upper part with sunflowers. 
What was seen was comic enough. 

“Top,” said Rossetti, after gazing at his picture 
some time, “you must do that woman’s head 
again !” 

“Why, Gabriel?” answered poor Morris, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Tt’s not human—you must get some nature. 
Now,” added Rossetti, in his most persuasive tones, 
“like a good chap, you get your sketch-book and go 
down and make a sketch of Stunner Lipscombe, and 
you'll get it all right.” 

“All right,” answered the appeased poet, and off 
he set with a large sketch-book to make his sketch. 

Now, Stunner Lipscombe was the eighteen-year- 
old daughter of the man who kept the inn at Godstowe, 
whose house we had often visited. But the daughter 
had never sat, and Morris was certainly not the man 
to persuade any mother that he was an artist of suffi- 
cient eminence to make a sitting an honour; and, 
moreover, it happened that Stunner Lipscombe’s 
mother was painfully aware that the good looks of her 
daughter were so many snares to many amorous 
undergraduates. So Morris met with a warm 
reception from the “Stunner’s” mother, and came 
back to Oxford sadly crestfallen. He found over his 
bedroom door a placard on which was written: 
“Poor Topsy has gone to make a sketch of Miss 
Lipscombe. But he can’t draw the head, and don’t 
know where the hips come,” which was rather brutal 
in its truth. 

The head of “la belle Isoude” was never changed, 
and in consequence of the inhumanity of Mrs. Lips- 
combe of Godstowe, Tristram is clypping and kissing 
an ogress, and yet Sir Palomides is jealous! They 
must all three have drunk from the magic cup, the 
“Joue drink” as it is called in the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

But Morris had other work to do at the Union, 
work that was more fitted to his view of art, which 
was altogether decorative. He decorated the roof of 
the hall. Now everybody knows that painting a roof 
is always a dirty job. The paint will run down the 
handle of the brush, and even the most dexterous 
workman finds it difficult to put as much colour on a 
ceiling as in the nature of things runs up his sleeve. 
Morris was not neat. As Rossetti said of him, “he 
had a way of picking up dirt and annexing it.” He 
was duly clad in a smock frock, but before long that 
smock was a mass of colour and his face and hair 
were equally loaded with paint. While gazing at 
the effect of his roof decoration from the floor of the 
Union he presented a truly grotesque figure, stand- 
ing with his legs well apart and his paint-coloured 
hands behind his back. One day a great Oxford Don, 
the head of a callege, brought some ladies to the Union 


to see how the work progressed. Becoming aware 
of Morris he approached him and asked, “ My good 
man, can you tell me the subjects of these pictures?” 

Morris turned suddenly on the Don, glaring at 
him through his tempera-splashed spectacles. 

“Morte d’Arthur,” he shouted, and mounting a 
ladder, he vanished into the chaos of the roof 
scaffolding. 

The day after, Rossetti received an indignant 
letter from the outraged Don, complaining of the 
extreme rudeness of the workmen he employed ! 

That evening Ned Jones made a most comic 
caricature of Morris standing with his legs apart, 
gazing up at his roof with garments and face splashed 
with paint. Under was written : 


“© Tempera, O Morris!” 


Rossetti and his friends no longer lived in the 
High ; the undergraduate had not relented, and they 
had to leave. ‘They had found an equally picturesque 
“crib” in George Street, in the old part of the town. 
Here also there was a courtyard, and to go from the 
dining room to any other part of the rambling old 
house you had to cross it. The bedroom accom- 
modation was of the last century, so, as I disliked 
feather beds and their inevitable belongings, I took a 
more modern lodging, and only appeared there at 
lunch and dinner. I shall never forget the unconven- 
tionality (to use no harsher word) of that establish- 
ment. We, of course, spent most of our time at 
the Union where we worked—not so Rossetti. I 
never saw him do but one half-hour’s work at his 
picture during the time I was at Oxford. His panel 
alone remains uncovered, with nothing thereon but 
a vision of angels, and Lancelot lying asleep. He 
employed himself in doing water colours, to which 
Morris wrote “grinds”—or it may be the poems 
inspired the painter—“The Tune of the Seven 
Towers,” “The Blue Closet,” and others. 

Another “stunner” had been discovered—a 
remarkably handsome person, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Morris, and appeared in many of Rossetti’s 
pictures. As this lady had dark hair the legendary 
“stunner” with the auburn hair was in abeyance 
for a time. 

There was a drawing-room upstairs which was 
generally occupied by Morris, who was courting this 
lady, and desired solitude. I was the only one who 
ventured to beard him in his den (for Morris, though 
so good natured in taking chaff, was naturally of a 
choleric disposition). I always found him reading 
“Barnaby Rudge ” to his lady love ! 

We others sat in the dining-room, and there we 
received our friends. Amongst them was a young 
man who was then still an undergraduate, but who also 
had written “grinds” which Rossetti greatly admired, 
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poems which, “born of boys’ pastime,” achieved 
afterwards an undying glory as Poems and Ballads 
by Algernon Swinburne. Here, too, came Charley 
Faulkner, fellow of University, most genial of men, 
and “Crom” Price, to be written about by a younger 
generation in “Stalky and Co.” ‘These two were 
contemporaries of Ned and Morris when they were 
“ undergrads.” at University, and both destined for the 
Church—both at the time being High Church. As 
I knew him, one could hardly fancy Morris trotting 
to chapel with a prayer-book of orthodox type, and 
long markers with crosses hanging therefrom ! Neither 
was a strong Churchman when I knew them. Ned 
had some curious superstitions. He never would go 
under a ladder, and avoided beginning a picture on 
any day but Monday. 

Morris was the only moneyed man among us. He 
was not wealthy, but had inherited from his father 
what was to us quite a handsome income. He 
employed his money in many curious experiments in 
reproducing medieval belongings. He started with 
armour. He found an _ intelligent blacksmith and 
explained to him how tilting helmets ought to be 
made. For Morris had a curious and thorough 
knowledge how things ought to be made. One 
evening we were dining at the “crib” when the 
slavey of that abode of bliss came to Morris and said : 

“If you please, sir, the man has brought your 
pots.” 

“What man? what pots?” cried the indignant 
Morris. 

“The blacksmith, sir, with the pots you ordered,” 
replied the trembling maid. 

Morris dashed out of the room, and soon we heard 
a succession of most picturesque swear words coming 
from the courtyard. The blacksmith was consigned 
in morsels to every part of Hades. We roared with 
laughter, for the timid expostulations of the stalwart 
blacksmith could not stay the poetic indignation of the 
outraged medizvalist. Presently Morris reappeared, 
flushed and victorious. 

“Really, Top, your language is awful,” said 
Rossetti, still laughing. ‘What had the poor man 
done ?” 

“The infamous scoundrel brought home my 
basnet with a broken back curve,” shrieked Morris, 
whose indignation was far from evaporated. 

We all roared with laughter. 

Suddenly Morris grew quite calm. “Well,” 
he inquired, in a surprised tone, “what would 
you fellows have done?” 

Nor was this the only experiment in armour 
essayed by Morris. With the help of Charles 
Faulkner, afterwards a fellow of Merton, and a clever 
and very ingenious man, he made an entire suit of 
chain armour. Morris crowed with delight, and 
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hiring a stalwart navvy, marched off to a photographer 
to get photographs of a man in armour in all sorts of 
positions. Luckily the armour fitted, but after the 
first photograph the model was told he might sit 
down. Alas! he couldn’t! His efforts to do so 
were most ludicrous, but Morris had forgotten to make 
the inside of the places where a man bends of smaller 
links, and nothing but steam power would have bent 
the knees or elbows of this most ingenious suit ! 

As might be expected, the presence of a certain 
number of artists working at Oxford aroused some 
curiosity among the Dons and College staff of the 
University. Some were luckier than the unhappy 
man who accosted Morris as “ My good man,” and we 
made friends of many who strove to join Art with 
learning. So it happened that Rossetti and his friends 
received an invitation to dine at the high table at 
Christ Church. Ned Jones and Arthur Hughes at 
once cried off, but Rossetti, Morris, and myself 
accepted. At the last moment poor Morris found he 
had left his evening clothes in London. 

Rossetti’s indignation was superb. “ Every gentle- 
man,” he said, “ought always to travel with his 
evening togs. It’s a disgrace, Top, that’s what it is.” 

“ Well, Gabriel, I can borrow Arthur Hughes’s 
clothes, and it will be all right.” 

Now, Hughes was tall and slight, and Morris was 
stout, but somehow that part was arranged. But 
from Morris’s room there came cries of wrath. 

“Mary,” he cried (by the bye, all maids were 
always called Mary, whatever name might have been 
bestowed on them). “Mary,” shouted the querulous 
voice, “yesterday I had one hundred and fifty-two 
shirts ; now I’ve but two, this dirty one and the one 
I put on this morning,” and so on—but the shirt 
difficulty was arranged somehow. Meanwhile I, duly 
rigged out, was waiting for my chief. Quite late, 
he appeared with top coat and hat. 

“We won’t wait for Top,” he said, and out we 
sallied, walking at quick pace towards Christ Church. 

Halfway there, we heard the sound of hurrying 
feet. It was Morris, quite out of breath. 

“ Here I am, Gabriel,” he panted. 

Gabriel gave one look. ‘ Why, what on earth do 
you mean?” cried he. “Go back, sir; you have a 
great patch of blue paint on your beard !” 

This was true enough, and only too visible. 

“ By Jove, so I have,” cried Morris ; “but I'll go 
to Charlie’s and wash it off.” 

We indignantly stalked on and arrived just in 
time. With great dignity Rossetti handed up his hat 
and stick, and then divested himself of his overcoat, 
when, to my astonishment, I found him clad in the 
well-known plum-coloured coat he wore every day, 
and which he, in his absence of mind, had put on 
instead of that garment “ without which,” as he had 
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told poor Morris, “no English gentleman should 
travel” ! It was not for me to point out his mis- 
take, and to this moment I am uncertain whether he 
himself ever found it out. At all events, he never told 
any of us he had done so. 

I have only once seen our work at Oxford, and 
that is already years ago. The only one of real 
artistic merit was that done by Burne-Jones. It was 
fine in colour, excellent in design, and entirely new 





D. G. ROSSETTI. 


FROM THE PEN-AND-INK PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF. 


in aspect. Ned Jones had had but little experience 
in painting, but he was one of those gifted individuals 
who seem to have painting born inthem. Knowledge 
of form, at that time, he did not possess. Yet, some- 
how, he seemed by instinct to know how a thing 
ought to be done, while his dexterity of hand was pro- 
digious. Morris’s panel I have already mentioned. 
The one done by J. Hungerford Pollen was clearly 
the work of an amateur. Though showing greater 
cleverness of execution, it was, artistically, the feeblest 
of the lot. Arthur Hughes’s panel was excellent, but 
it did not show the originality that characterised 
Jones’s work. Rossetti’s work promised admirably. 
The vision of angels was conceived in the spirit of 
an illumination in a thirteenth century missal. The 
figure of Lancelot was treated in a similar manner, 
but it certainly did not suggest the mighty warrior 
before whom the greatest knights went down “ horse 
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and man.” But there was a large gap of bare wall 
which Rossetti never took the slightest trouble to fill. 

When we all, with the exception of our chief, had 
each done our best with one panel, we none of us 
felt inclined to undertake another, and so there 
remained, I think, four panels left blank. I never 
knew how the expenses were met—that business was 
settled between Rossetti and Woodward, the architect. 
But the unpainted panels evidently troubled the 
authorities, so they wrote to Rossetti to ask him how 
much he would charge per panel to paint the rest. It 
was characteristic of Rossetti that he went to Morris 
and asked him to finish the work, and between them 
they sent in an estimate. The authorities, however, 
refused the estimate. Perhaps they were afraid ot 
another Tristram and his sunflowers; they certainly 
were unaware of the future position in the realms of 
Poetry and Art that Morris was to make for himself, 
so they refused, and gave the commission to a local 
artist, whose only claim to distinction is that he was 
the father of a son who was to achieve eminence in 
the art in which his father was not a shining light. 
Anyhow, the pictures he added to what we did were, 
if anything, weaker than ours, and certainly lacked 
the something which our pictures possessed, namely, 
that excess of sentiment and lack of conventionality 
which commend the school of Rossetti to many 
thinking people. 

In looking back through the long vista of years 
it is not so much the work we did at the Union that 
lingers in my memory as the times we spent together 
at George Street. I can still picture to myself the little 
dining room at that “delightful crib.” I can recall 
the animated discussion on Art subjects that we held 
there. I can hear Rossetti from his sofa interrupting 
us, and saying : 

“Tt’s all very well talking, but if I could paint 
like ” mentioning a painter, who was then the 
most popular artist of-the day, “why, by Jove, I 
should do it.” 

I can see Morris stop aghast in his stumping 
backwards and forwards, as was his wont, and Ned 
look up from his drawing, and crying a_ pained, 
“ Oh, Gabriel,” and then bursting forth in a roar of 
laughter at the idea of “our Gabriel ” being anything 
but what he was. Then Morris recovers himself and 
chuckles, “What a lark!” 

These men have all left us, but through their 
lives they kept true to their early aspirations. Burne- 
Jones was always the same gentle craftsman who 
did the Minne and Merlin at the Union. Morris 
remained the decorator he showed himself in the root 
of that Hall, and Rossetti ever lived in the atmosphere 
of poetic passion which began with water colours such 
as “ The Tune of the Seven Towers,” and developed 
into the many fantastic pictures he afterwards achieved. 
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By THE LATE Pror. L. PASSINI ENGRAVED By R. S. LUEDERS. 


LUDWIG PASSINI: 


PROFESSOR OF THE BERLIN 








ACADEMY: 


1832—1903. 


F Italian descent, born in Vienna, a painter 
() of Venetian life, and finally a professor 
of the Berlin Academy, Ludwig Passini, 

who died in December last, lived a cosmo- 

politan life. He was the son of Johann Passini, an 
engraver and painter of some note in Vienna, and 
was born in July, 1832. From his father he acquired 
not only the taste for art but his first practical know- 
ledge of it. The father, who had no mind that 
his son should become a painter, had selected for 
him the profession of an architect. With this in- 
tention he was sent to a technical school to undergo 
a mathematical training. The insurrection of 1848 
released the lad from studies for which he had no 
sympathy, for, owing to the stagnation brought about 
in Viennese business life by the political troubles, 
the Passini family in 1850 removed to Trieste. It 
was there that Ludwig began his career as an artist. 
For a year he practised painting in landscape and 
portraiture, and then found his way to Venice. 
There he met his countryman, Werner, and for 


a time worked in his studio. The two artists colla- 
borated in the production of pictures of Venetian 
life, Passini supplying the figures to Werner’s land- 
scapes. A journey together to Dalmatia brought 
them into contact with Mr. Carl Haag, who in- 
fluenced Passini considerably, for at this time the 
latter worked entirely in water colours. In 1855 
the association with Werner was severed, and Passini 
settled in Rome. Whilst working there he met in 
1863 the lady who became his wife, Mlle. Warschauer, 
the daughter of a Berlin banker. His marriage intro- 
duced him to Berlin, the final city of his adoption, 
where some years ago he was elected Professor of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. Previously, however, 
he had again returned to Venice, and there painted 
the many pictures of Venetian life by which he is 
best known. Among these are the “’T'asso-Reader ” 
(1871), “A Lucca-Seller,” and the three works which 
are here illustrated. ‘These are all in water-colour 
painting, the medium which Passini to the last found 
his happiest means of expression. 
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A GEORGIAN BEDROOM. 


DESIGNED AND ExecuTeD sY HEAL AnD SON. 


GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION 








OF THE HOUSE: 


THE BEDROOM. 


By AYMER 


N the course of these articles I have several 
times had occasion to mention the successive 
changes through which different rooms of the 
house have passed. Of these the bedroom 

has a history not least remarkable. The tendency 
of modern times has been all in favour of the 
retirement of the bedroom, if not into insignificance, 
into ever-increasing privacy. Originally, however, 
it was not so. In the days when the dwelling- 
house practically consisted of but one principal room, 
though servants and retainers would sleep under the 
rafters of the roof, the bed or beds of the master 
and his family formed as much a recognised part of 
the furniture of the hall as did the dining-table 
itself. 

The obvious want of seclusion under these 

circumstances must, have led early to the adoption 
of that which William Morris, in his prose romances, 


~ 


VALLANCE. 


repeatedly refers to as the “shut bed.” ‘The arrange- 
ment probably survives still, for aught I know to 
the contrary, in Scandinavia; it does certainly in 
some out-of-the-way corners of Brittany, where 
the bed is placed in a deep recess and enclosed 
within folding doors, decorated with characteristic 
pierced or carved ornament. The Breton, on retir- 
ing to bed, climbs up, as it were, on to a shelf inside 
the cupboard. 

That the bed continued to be a feature in State 
rooms is exemplified by the now obsolete custom of 
the sovereign holding a “bed of justice ;” and also 
by the peculiar ordinances for mourning in ancient 
times. At the Court of Burgundy, the most polished 
in existence in the fifteenth century, under Duke 
Philip the Good, founder of the magnificent knightly 
Order of the Golden Fleece, elaborate rules or an 
exhaustive system of etiquette were formulated, which 
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DESIGNED BY C. H. WALKER. ExecuTeD BY GOODYERS. SEE P. 182. 
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were held in so great estimation at the time as never 
to have been completely superseded, and, however 
modified in places, to have furnished the foundation 
for the etiquette of all the principal courts in Europe 
to the present day. As originally framed these regu- 
lations prescribed, as.a token of mourning, staying in 
bed for various periods of days, weeks, or even months, 
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ot the times, to wit, illuminated manuscripts and 
early Flemish or German paintings, must have 
remarked the beautiful beds they depict, with the 
drapery at one angle looped up like a bag to disclose 
the details that would otherwise be hidden by the 
long folds of the curtains. And some may recall 
an early water colour by Burne-Jones, representing 





A LOUIS XVtH BEDROOM. 


DESIGNED AND Executeo BY GRAHAM anD BIDDLE. 


See Pp. 182. 


as the case might be, the term of this restriction 
depending on the degree ot relationship of each 
individual mourner to the deceased, as well as on the 
latter’s worldly rank. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that these rules were a dead letter; nay, more likely 
they represent but the codifying and tabulating of 
previously existing traditions. It follows, then, that 
every person to whom these regulations applied must 
from time to time, in the event of bereavement, 
have found himself, or herself, obliged to conduct all 
affairs of private as well as official business in bed. 

No wonder, then, if the article of furniture, which 
was thus called upon to fulfil a prominent part in the 
life routine of its owner, became the object whereon 
the artist lavished particular care. In short, the 
ancient bed was not only a couch, it was in a measure 
also a throne, and as such was canopied over in 
the form of a “ tester.” 

All who are acquainted with those faithful mirrors 


the Annunciation, in which is introduced a similar 
bed, hung with crimson velvet, and having one curtain 
hitched up in the manner above described. Having 
seen one actually existing in the old castle of Langeais 
in Touraine, I can testify to its handsome and 
sumptuous appearance, though it was in fact but an 
archeological reproduction by a modern French 
architect. 

Again, fifteenth century South German carved 
examples of what they term himmelbett—that is, roofed 
with a canopy over the top—are to be seen in the 
museums of Basle, Nuremberg, Munich, and Vienna. 
Our own country produced, at least as far back as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the English type of four-post 
bedstead; but that dignified old form of bed with which 
all of us used to be familiar is now rapidly disappearing, 
banished to the lumber room ; sold to dealers, to be 
stared at with that superior contempt that is bestowed 


upon “curiosities ;”” or hewn in pieces, that its carved 














columns may be turned into coat and hat stands, 
lamp stands, or overmantel supports. 

The disuse of the picturesque four-post bed is due 
firstly to the fact that every bedstead which is not 
absolutely open to the air on all sides is now regarded 
in many quarters as insanitary ; and secondly, to the 
sordid point of view of the present day, which is 
indifferent save to the consideration of what pays and 
makes an imposing outward show. ‘The truth is not 
openly expressed; maybe we do not acknowledge it even 
to ourselves ; but none the less does the underlying 
motive influence conduct. Because the room which 
contains the bed belongs no more to the category of 
reception rooms, and is now devoted to the entirely 
unostentatious purposes of sleep and the toilet, there- 
fore it is not worth while to be put to any trouble or 
expense in decorating this humble apartment. But 
such a notion is as short-sighted as it is mistaken ; for 
if we reckon the amount of time that out of the daily 
twenty-four hours everybody has to pass in his or her 
bedroom—I mean the amount of waking hours, not 
counting hours of sleep—and then how large a share 
of a lifetime the sum total represents, it will be under- 
stood what a material factor one’s bedroom surround- 
ings contribute towards the making or marring of one’s 
personal comfort. And so, though it be not intended 
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for display to external eyes, it matters a great deal 
how a bedroom is furnished and decorated. 

Leading firms of furnishers are far from blind to 
the circumstance. But yet it seems to me that some 
are inclined to set too great store by regimental 
uniformity, to the end that they may produce what 
are called “ suites.” Suppose the motif adopted to be a 
repoussé panel or carved border, based on some floral or 
other distinctive form, this identical feature recurs on 
each separate piece of furniture, irrespective of its 
individual construction and purpose. But the forced 
way in which the device is everywhere introduced, 
however ingenious the application, lacks the spon- 
taneous freshness of living ornament. 

I do not for a moment advocate inharmonious 
combinations of furniture nor mixtures of style, but 
that, in the case of bedrooms, as also of all other rooms 
for which manufacturers provide complete ready- 
made sets, wider liberty of selection should be 
exercised by the individual purchaser. A far more 
pleasing effect is obtained by variety—within limits, 
of course—than by an even level of monotony. 
Whereas the too usual practice is that, once, say, a 
wardrobe, as being next after the bed itself the most 
important object in the room, has been decided upon, 
the purchaser is expected to raise no question about 
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the rest of the pieces constituting the suite. And 
if he should demur to this or that item, it is explained 
to him that the cost of breaking a set is proportion- 
ately so much heavier for the separate articles that he 
takes over the lot en d/o, just as placed b-fore him 
by the furnisher. But surely they save more in the 
long run who pay more, if needs be the manufac- 
turer demand it, and secure exactly what they are 
honestly convinced is satisfactory, than they who, 
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DESIGNED AND Execute? By J. S. HENRY. See P. 182 


from fear of losing a bargain, burden themselves with 
things which they afterwards regret. 

The bedrooms here shown, by Messrs. Gillow 
and by Messrs. Warings respectively, are instances in 
which harmony of effect has been sought less by rigid 
adherence to sameness of details than by judicious 
selection. In the bedroom by Messrs. Gillow there 
is indeed a certain similarity between the bed and the 
dressing-table, inasmuch as both are of oak and both 
inlaid alike with check bandings of ebony and box- 
wood, But the treatment of the legs is distinguished 
in either case by a determination (the absence of 
which in “commercial suites” I have already noted as 
matter for regret) to respect the diverse purposes to 
which the two. pieces of furniture are to be put, 
rather than by any strained attempt to impress them 
with common features which, in their very nature, 
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they are not equally adapted to wear. The little 
gate-legged table at the foot of the bed shows how 
admirably old models can be made to agree with new 
and original work if only the latter be designed well 
and in accordance with the old standards. The 
irregular shape of the room lends additional pic- 
turesqueness ; while the recesses have been utilised 
to introduce a somewhat novel effect in lighting, 
electric lamps being fixed under the projecting cornice 


in such wise that the glare ot them is masked, and 
yet the light is softly and equably diffused through- 
out the apartment. Messrs. Warings’ room, though 
based on eighteenth century lines, displays many 
details unknown to the period, and such that redeem 
it from any accusation of servile conformity. Nor do 
I think that a four-post bed, like this one without 
curtains, could fairly be objected to on sanitary 
grounds. The proportions of the room, with its low 
ceiling and only one window at the end, render it 
appropriate for a country house. The effect of a 
room so planned would be dim and oppressive, and 
therefore less suitable, for London. 

Next is a group, comprising four examples, which 
reproduce, with a considerable degree of literalness, 
well-known and popular styles. Thus the bedroom 


designed and fitted by Messrs. Graham and Biddle— 
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DESIGNED AND ExecutcD BY WARINGS. See P. 180. 
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DESIGNED AND Executep sy GILLOWS. See Pp. 180. 
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who have made their reputation by employing good 
designers of their own and manufacturing their own 
designs—renders very closely the peculiarities of the 
period of Louis XV (see p. 178). The rocaille work on 
the ceiling is of plaster composition, while that in the 
wall panels, mantelpiece, and fitment wardrobes is 
carved in wood. The feature of the room is the em- 
ployment of canopied recesses for forming a bedhead, 
a washstand, andan escritoire. ‘The recess for the last- 
named is lined at the back with green silk ; and that 
enclosing the washstand with pink marble, the delicate 
colour effect of which is particularly agreeable. 

A bedroom decorated by Messrs. Gill and Reigate 
in the much admired Sheraton style includes a large 
four-post bedstead, which is a genuine example of the 
period. It is of satinwood, very elaborately decorated 
by a contemporary hand. The presence of such a 
characteristic and original work naturally supplies the 
keynote to the entire decoration of the room. 

A bedroom now in the act of being carried out 
by Messrs. Henry shows the arrangement of what 
are called “twin” beds, constructed on the old four- 
post model (see p. 180). The intention of those re- 
sponsible for the decoration is to combine classic de- 
tails with furniture forms suited to thoroughly modern 
needs. The mural decoration is executed partly in 
carving and partly in composition, with inserted panels 
of modern designed silk. All the movable furniture 
is richly inlaid, part being of mahogany and part of 
satinwood. 

Scant justice is done, I fear, to the thoughtful 
and original work of Messrs. Heal and Son by the 


illustration on page 176 of what is in the main but 
an imitation of the early Georgian style. The white 
painted wall panelling and the mahogany furniture 
call for no special remark. The feature of the room 
is the great bow window, hung with curtains of silk 
and linen fabric consisting of a small rose pattern 
worked in cream on an old rose-coloured ground. 
Short curtains of cream wool casement cloth, reaching 
from the curtain rod down to the level of the window- 
sill, supply the place of the usual roller blinds, and 
give an air of zsthetic refinement, which the latter, 
howsoever expensively bedecked and_lace-flounced, 
somehow never succeed in conveying. ‘This plan 
is an excellent one, and worthy of being widely 
adopted. 

A more modern phase is reached, though happily 
the eccentricities of /’art nouveau are avoided, in the 
bedrooms fitted respectively by Messrs. Liberty (p. 179) 
and Messrs. Goodyers (p. 177). Both rooms have some- 
what pronounced stencilled friezes on a ground of 
Japanese grass cloth. Both make a feature of the metal 
work for hinges, electric-light fittings, etc., which are 
executed, in the one case in hammered brass, and in 
the other in hand-wrought copper with antique finish. 
Messrs. Liberty have employed ivory white paint for 
their woodwork fitments, while those of Messrs. 
Goodyers are of fumed oak. In either instance an 
individual quality is sought to be attained by means 
of simple lines and _ well-considered proportions, 
together with a rich but mellow scheme of colouring, 
elements essential to that refreshing repose which 
every properly appointed bedroom ought to suggest. 
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one of considerable interest, although it will not 

perhaps rank among the great years. In the 

first place we have had a record day’s sale, in 
the second we have had an unusual number of impor- 
tant sales of works by modern artists, and in the 
third there have been more than the average number 
of “surprises” in the way of big prices, for both 
pictures and objects of art. I do not indeed remember 
a season which has been so fruitful in what may be 
generally termed. romances of the auction room ; 
some of these romances have been published widely, 
and have lost nothing in travelling, whilst others, 
perhaps quite as remarkable, have been very carefully 
suppressed. ‘The season’s sales have included no such 
remarkable dispersals as those of Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bardini, and Dunn Gardner, which so considerably 
helped to swell last year’s total, and the Dudley jewels 
of that season still maintain the record in that 
particular class of sale. If one were permitted to 


| N several ways the past season of art sales has been 


examine Messrs. Christie’s ledgers, it is possible that 
these eminent auctioneers would describe the season 
of 1903 as of a somewhat lean character ; that it 
has not been of a starvation type may, I think, be 
gathered from the following list : 


PICTURE SALES OF 


By W. ROBERTS. 





1903. 


Old masters, Vaile collection, etc., May 23, 
86 lots ‘ 

Jewels, Gordon-Lennox, wad oho April 30 
and May 1, 253 lots 

Modern pictures, R. T. Hamilton iow, 
May 16, 153 lots 

Modern pictures, E. Gambart, May 2 oa A 
289 lots 

Modern pictures, H. 1 Ten, hed . 
166 lots ‘ 

Old French furniture, Page Ten oul 
others, February 20, 128 lots. ‘ 

Modern pictures, Sir H. D. Davis, ail 
others, June 27, 151 lots ‘ 

Pictures by old masters, April 25, 142 wn 

F. Litchfield’s stock [sold by Foster] July 13 
and six days, 1,424 lots. 

Old Masters, Page Turner and olin 
Feb. 21, 126 lots . 

Modern pictures and drawings, Cueusy wel 
others, July 11, 149 lots i 

Old Porcelain, etc., Sir Hugh pees wal 
others, Feb. 27, 142 lots 

Modern pictures, Robert Orr, June 1 a 1 52 
lots 

Early English cxguusingp, 


J. Holland, 
May 6-8, 604 lots ‘ ‘ 











» £105,845 


58,293 
31,057 
31,014 
29,126 
26,609 


23,613 
18,201 


17,393 
16,808 
15,942 
135434 
10,528 


10,214 
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Drawings by W. Blake-[sold at Sotheby’s], 
Earl of Crewe, March 30, 18 lots. - £9,776 
Mezzotint portraits, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 


June 30-31, 261 lots . , ‘ 7,147 
Objects of vertu, R. M. Foster, June ‘ies, 

359 lots : ; 6,590 
Early English silver, Sein an ses, 

April 3, 129 lots . ‘ . about 6,000 
Old French furniture, etc., Earl of Kim- 

berley, March 6, 105 lots . ‘ 5,561 
English Porcelain, etc. [Sotheby’s], J. G. 

Murdoch, May 4-5, 310 lots , 3,663 
Porcelain, etc., J. G. Gurney, July 10, 177 

lots. ; 2,703 
Armour and arms, J. S. finan R. he , May wa 

116 lots. 2,196 


Old Worcester and sides Englich ponies, 
June 10, 137 lots ‘ ‘ i ‘ 1,899 


If, on the one hand, our list of important sales is 
not quite so formidable as that of last year, on the 
other, the number of pictures which have exceeded 
the limit of {£1,000 is considerably larger than that 
of 1902. ‘The limit is entirely an arbitrary one, for 
a large number of unquestionably genuine and many 
very fine examples of both ancient and modern 
masters have been sold at from 500 to 900 guineas, 
and only just miss being included in the following 
list by a few guineas. It is obvious, however, that no 
limit can be entirely satisfactory, and that here adopted 
is perhaps as good as any other. ‘Two or three 
(perhaps more) pictures in this list—notably the 
Raeburn portrait of Sir John Sinclair—are understood 
to have been bought in ; with the exceptions indicated, 
the pictures have passed through the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods. 

Guineas. 

F. Boucher, Set of four Panels, Vaile coll. . 22,300 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of Sir J. Sinclair 

[Robinson and Fishers], May 21 ; . 14,000 

G. Romney, Portrait of Mrs. Blair, May 23. 9,400 

T. Gainsborough, Portrait of a lady, May 23 . 9,000 

Paul Veronese, “ Venus and Mars,” May 23 . 6,000 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of his two sees 


Dec. 6, 1902 . ‘ 5,600 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, “ Dédication’ to Bacchus,” 

Gambart . ° - 5,600 
Titian, Portrait of Gionjse Giannis May 23. 4,500 


J. M. Nattier, Portrait of Comtesse de 
Neubourg and daughter, Vaile . . . 4,500 


D. G. Rossetti, Veronica Veronese, Vaile - 3,800 
Rosa Bonheur, “On the Alert,” Gambart - 3,100 
F. Boucher, “ Diana Reposing,” Vaile . . > 9eeo 
P. Potter, “Peasants Dancing,” April 25 .  s7e0 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of Miss Isabella Brown, 

May 23 . . 2,600 


C. Troyon, “La Vallée ie la Tocque,” Feb. 14 2,600 
N. de Largilliére, Portrait of M. de Noirmont, 
ae ee : ° : <«nit3500 





Guineas. 
N. Lancret, “ Strolling Musicians,” Vaile 2,500 
J. Maris, “ Rotterdam,” Bruce. 2,500 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, “The Picture Gallery,” 

Gambart , 2,500 
J. B. C. Corot, “ St. Sebastien,” May 6 2,300 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of Mr. O2zier, 

May 23. : 2,150 
Sir J. Reynolds, Peansie of ‘Thomas Earl of 

Westmorland, May 23 2,100 
T, Gainsborough, Portrait of Cayain Wade, 

July 18. 2,100 
F, Drouais, Portrait of Madaine du Rees, i Vaile 2,000 
J. B. Pater, “ Pleasures of the Country,” Vaile 2,000 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of Mrs. Huskisson, 

May 23 . . 1,900 
M. Maris, “ He is Contes,” hie 1,900 
J. B. C. Corot, “ Zuydecote,” June 27 . 1,900 
Fragonard, Set of twelve charcoal and wash 

drawings, March 23. ‘ 1,850 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of Miss L. Cunghl 

[Robinson and Fishers], Nov. 13 ; 1,800 
Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of a lady, Feb. 2 1,700 
J. C. Hook, “ Wild Harbourage,” Turner 1,650 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of Nancy Carey oe 

and Fishers], May 21 1,650 
W. Miiller, “ Wood Landscape with Cottage 

May 18 . . 1,600 
J. Maris, “ Loading a mags,” Hence . 8550 
P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, “ Vaccination,” 

Turner , . 1,500 
P. Graham, “ Wuidoton Shadows,” Resse 15. 1,500 
J. L. E. Meissonier, “A Noble Venetian,” 

Gambart . 1,370 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of Mrs. Fuller, May 7 1,350 
Rosa Bonheur, “A Foraging Party ” (pigs), 

May 23 . , 1,250 
N. de Largilliére, Portrait of Siadianee oe Male 

mont, Vaile 1,250 
Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait a bie Earl of 

Westmorland, May 23 , - tage 
J. Pettie, “The Step,” Turner 1,200 
J. Pettie, “ The Solo,” Turner 1,200 
Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of Francis nega 

of Tavistock, July 11 1,150 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of Boney Monteith 

[Robinson and Fishers], June 25 1,150 
J. M. W. Turner, “ Worcester,” June 26 1,100 
J. B. C. Corot, “'The Ruined Castle,” Bruce . 1,100 
A. Van der Neer, “Frozen River Scene,” 

May 9 : 1,100 
J. Israéls, “ After the Seen ‘joy II 1,080 
Lord Leighton, “ Nausicaa,” June 27 1,010 
J. L. Géréme, “Bain Maure,” Turner . 1,000 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of a gentleman, 

July 11 - 980 gs. 


This list contains 52 entries as against 32 in last 


year’s list, or, counting the Boucher series as four 
single pictures, and omitting the Fragonard series of 
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drawings, the actual number of single pictures which 
passed the limit of £1,000 is 55. Taking the limit of 
1,400 gs. observed by the editor of The Year’s Art, 
we have the following results: 1894, 20; 1895, 45; 
1896, 28; 1897, 32; 1898, 15; 1899, 20; 
1900, 23; I90I, 213; 1902, 18; and 1903, 43 
(counting the Bouchers as four, and omitting the 
Fragonard drawings). This number, therefore, is 
very remarkable, and within the last nine seasons has 
only been exceeded once, namely, in 1895—that annus 
mirabilis of the James Price, Clifden, and Lyne 
Stephens sales. Out of the 53 entries, 28 are by 
English artists, the entire list representing the enor- 
mous total of £160,644. 

Although Boucher figures first on our list, the 
honours of the season clearly belong to the early 
English school of artists, even omitting, in addition to 
the Boucher, the inflated price at which the Raeburn 
was knocked down. Romney thus stands first at the 
9,400 gs. paid for the lovely portrait of Mrs. Blair, for 
which Romney received 50 gs. in 1789. Only one 
Romney figures on our list, but there were several 
others sold during the season; and one in the same 
property (Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P.) as the Mrs. Blair, 
one of the many variations of Miss Sneyd, in white 
dress and mob cap, 59 in. by 48 in., which sold for 
650 gs. An unusually fine portrait by this artist of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, three-quarter figure, received 


800 gs. on April 25. The sensation of the year has 
undoubtedly been Gainsborough, and a portrait of a 
lady, named on the list as having realised 9,000 gs. (it 
measures 30 in. by 25 in.), is the now famous picture 
which, in a frightfully dirty and dilapidated state, is 
said to have been offered to, and refused by, a Bond 


Street dealer for £5! But Gainsborough surprises 
began early in the season, for on December 6 a por- 
trait of his two daughters (49 in. by 38 in.), also in a 
bad state, produced 5,600 gs., as against 211 gs. paid 
for it in 1888. Both were purchased by Mr. C. 
Wertheimer, and both pictures have “come up” 
beautifully after careful cleaning. Mr. Wertheimer is 
said to have refused £20,000 for the former. Two 
other admirable portraits of this artist are named in 
the foregoing list, but both are of men, and that of 
Captain Wade, Master of the Ceremonies at Bath 
(91 in. by 57 in.), exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1771, was understood not to have reached the 
reserve price. Apart from the Raeburn portrait of 
Sir John Sinclair, there is an undoubted demand 
for good examples of this artist; the portraits of 
Miss Brown and Miss Lilias Campbell of Inverawe 
both measure 29 in. by 24 in.; the companion 
portrait of the latter, a gentleman in blue coat 
and white tie, sold for only 100 gs. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, last season, was stronger in 
numbers than in quality; four of his works fall 
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within our limit. The portrait in the Seguier sale 
on Feb. 7 is “supposed to represent Miss Palmer, 
afterwards Marchioness of Thormond;” the two 
whole-lengths of the eighth and ninth Earls of 
Westmorland were painted circa 1761 and 1764, 
the prices Reynolds received being 80 gs. and 
100 gs. respectively ; they were acquired by the 
vendor, the Dean of Wells, for about £1,000, and 
so proved to be an excellent investment. General 
W. C. Hadden’s sale on April 25 included a com- 
panion pair of portraits (30 in. by 25 in.), unknown 
to Messrs. Graves and Cronin: Mrs. Hillersdon, in 
white satin dress with blue cloak trimmed with 
ermine, 950 gs., and the companion portrait of 
Mr. Hillersdon, of Harpenden, Herts, in blue coat 
and vest, 235 gs. Other Reynoldses were a 
portrait of Mrs. Gwyn, in white dress, 30 in. by 
25 in., which realised 620 gs. at the Fenton sale on 
Feb. 16; and Kitty Fisher,* in white dress with 
pink trimmings (36 in. by 274 in.), sold on April 25 
for 380 gs. Besides the three first-rate Hoppners 
already named, there was also a portrait of a daughter 
of one of the Earls of Westmorland, represented as 
an angel among clouds, 50 in. by 40 in., which 
realised 430 gs. on April 25. Only two other 
artists of the early English school need be mentioned : 
the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., portrait of a lady in white 
dress, large hat with feathers (23 in. by 19 in.), which 
sold on March 14 for 340 gs.—a very high price 
for this artist; and Sir T. Lawrence, a portrait of 
Frederick Viscount Castlereagh (4th Marquis of 
Londonderry), in red coat (28 in. by 22} in.), which 
realised 560 gs. on April 25. 

Beyond the Paul Veronese and the Titian named 
in the above list the season’s sales contained practically 
nothing of note of the early Italian artists. The 
French schools, both ancient and modern, on the 
other hand, were more than well represented. Mr. 
Reginald Vaile’s collection was one of extraordinary 
interest. The four splendid Boucher panels, “The 
Fortune-Teller,” ‘The Love Message,” “ Love’s 
Offering,” and “Evening,” the latter signed and 
dated 1757, each measuring about 124 in. by 73 in., 
were at the Guildhall in 1902, when they were 
universally admired, and the 22,300 guineas, at which 
they were acquired by Messrs. Tooth, was not an 
excessive price. The same collection included one 
of Boucher’s favourite subjects, “ Diana Reposing,” 
signed and dated 1748, 29 in. by 38 in., 3,000 gs. 
The Drouais portrait of Madame du Barry, in light 
blue dress, 27 in. by 22 in., belonged to Madame 
Christine Nilsson and was formerly in the Demidoft 
collection. Neither the Chardins, the Fragonards, nor 


* As a matter of fact, it should be pointed out that this is not 
a Reynolds at all, and that it is not a portrait of Kitty Fisher. 
Mr. Graves tells me that it is an engraved work of Tilly Kettle. 
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the Greuzes were of the highest quality ; but the 
three Lancrets were charming examples of this artist. 
“The Strolling Musicians,” 28 in. by 34 in., 
2,500 gs., was a long way ahead of the other two: 
“Find the Handkerchief,” 24 in. by 21 in., 850 gs. 
and “The See-Saw,” of the same size, 800 gs, 
The companion pair of portraits (54 in. by 42 in.) 
by N. de Largilliére, Monsieur de Noirmont and 
his wife, from the Mniszech collection, exhibited a 
striking contrast to the usual rule of a woman’s 
portrait realising so much more than that of a 
man: M. de Noirmont, fetching 2,500 gs., is exactly 
double that of the companion. J. B. van Loo’s 
portrait of Madame Favart (she died in 1772), the 
brilliant actress of the Opéra Comique, in pink and 
white striped satin dress, holding a mask in her 
right hand (32 in. by 25 in.), sold for 950 gs. The 
beautiful Nattier picture of the Comtesse de Neubourg 
and her daughter, signed and dated 1749, was one of 
the great attractions of the sale, and one of the 
finest portraits of its kind ever seen in an English 
auction room—almost as fine indeed as Boucher’s 
portrait of Madame Pompadour in the Lonsdale sale : 
the comparatively small price of 4,500 gs. was 
probably due to much idle and ignorant gossip which 
was circulated before the actual sale: the genuineness 
of the picture is unquestionable. Mention may also 
be made to the following: J. B. Pater, “ Pleasures 
of the Country,” 35 in. by 44 in., a composition of 
27 figures, 2,000 gs.; A. Pesne, portrait of the 
Princesse de Couslandegraft, in the costume of a 
palmer, 32 in. by 25 in., 500 gs.; L. Tocque, portrait 
of a lady in white muslin dress with mauve sash, 
354 in. by 28 in., 820 gs.; and A. Vestier, portrait 
of a lady in white dress with muslin sleeves, 35 in. 
by 28 in., 750 gs. The Page Turner sale of Feb. 21 
contained two good Bouchers and a Nattier portrait 
of Elizabeth Duchess of Parma (153 in. by 123 in.), 
the latter selling for 850 gs. 

Very few first-rate pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools came up for sale; a few, small in 
size but some excellent in quality, were in the Page 
Turner sale—a Gerard Dow, “Girl at a Window,” 
12 in. by 9} in. (Smith, No. 62), selling for 340 gs.; 
a Gaspar Netscher, portraits of a lady, a gentleman 
and a child, 1663, 203 in. by 18 in. (Smith, No. 6), 
370 gs.; a Vande Velde, “a woman washing her 
feet at a brook,” 12 in. by 16 in. (Smith’s supplement, 
No. 2), 350 gs.; two of Wouverman, “The Battle 
of the Standard,” 13} in. by 18} in. (Smith’s supple- 
ment, No. 162), 600 gs.; and a “ Party Waiting at 
a Cottage,” 19} in. by 174 in., 880 gs. The top 
price in this section, however, went for Potter’s 
“Peasants Dancing,” 1649, 144 in. by 194 in. 
(Smith, No. 49), which realised 2,700 gs. on April 25. 
There were -also a Van der Neer, frozen river 


scene, 20} in. by 24 in., 1,100 gs. (May 9); W. 
Drost, portrait of the artist, 33 in. by 27 in., 440 gs., 
and of the artist’s wife, dated 1653, 640 gs., sold on 
Dec. 14; and D. Mytens’ portrait of Herman 
Boerhaave, 63 in. by 51 in., sold on Jan. 24 for 800 gs. 

The modern Continental schools have been ex- 
ceptionally conspicuous, the H. J. Turner, the 
FE. Gambart, and the R. T. Hamilton Bruce col- 
lections being noteworthy in this respect. Mr. 
Turner’s examples of Dagnan-Bouveret, “ Vaccina- 
tion,” 41 in. by 56 in., 1882, and of J. L. Géréme, 
“ Bain Maure,” 20 in. by 16 in., 1870 (there were 
three other pictures of this artist), are quoted in our 
list ; the same remark applies to two of Mr. Gam- 
bart’s examples of Rosa Bonheur (the collection 
contained 11 others of this artist, which varied from 
180 gs. to 680 gs. each); and to the Meissonier, 
“ A Noble Venetian,” a portrait of the artist, 13} in. 
by 10 in., 1866; and among the others were: 
J. Domingo, “The Fair at Seville: The Sick 
Child,” 83 in. by 64 in., 950 gs.; and L. Bonnat, 
“Saint Vincent de Paul,” 84 in. by 68 in., 1866, 
500 gs) Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce’s principal 
drawings included six by J. Maris, which varied 
from 46 gs. to 450 gs.; the more important of the 
pictures being three Corots, besides “The Ruined 
Castle,” 154 in. by 20} in., above quoted; 10 by 
J. Maris, of which two are mentioned in the list 
(the others chiefly varied from 300 gs. to 850 gs.) ; 
six by M. Maris, of which “He is Coming,” 17 in. 
by 124 in., a picture of a girl at a spinning wheel, 
a blue-robed youth entering the room, sold for 
1,900 gs., as against the £300 paid for it; and also 
an example of A. T. J. Monticelli, “The River 
Bank,” 15 in. by 23 in., which was bought in 1880 
for r4 gs, and now sold for 490 gs. Almost 
without exception, Mr. Bruce’s pictures realised four 
or five times more than the original cost. The 
Troyon, “La Vallée de la Tocque,” 102 in. by 
83 in., sold on Feb. 14 for 2,600 gs., cost 700 gs. 
at the Kurtz sale in 1880. Sir Horatio Davies’s 
sale on June 27 comprised three Corots, notably 
“ Zuydecote prés Dunkerque,” 27} in. by 39 in., 
1,900 gs., and a landscape, with a haycart, 16} in. 
by 234 in. 780 gs.; N. Diaz, “In Fontainebleau 
Forest,” 1872, 18 in. by 26} in., 860 gs.; Jules 
Dupré, “The Open Sea,” 23 in. by 28} in., 480 gs.; 
and “The Lake,” 144 in. by 23} in., 480 gs.; six 
of J. L. E. Meissonier: “A Troop of Cavalry, 
period Louis XV,” 1878, 53 in. by 84 in., 950 gs. ; 
“Two Cavaliers Riding along a Road,” 1864, 3} in. 
by 42 in., 600 gs.; and “The Artist Riding at 
Antibes,” 1868, 54 in. by 94 in., 820 gs.; and 
J. F. Millet, portrait of the artist’s wife, seated 
with a dog, 23$ in. by 19 in. 750 gs. Other 
properties on the same day included L. Knaus, 
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“The Butcher Boy,” 1879, 25} in. by 19 in, 
920 gs.; N. de Munkacsy, “Cavalry,” 45 in. by 
67 in., 500 gs.; and E. Manet, “ Jetée de Boulogne,” 
22} in. by 28 in., 480 gs. 

The early and mid-Victorian artists make a poor 
show, and the Norwich School was not much in 
evidence. Mr. George Holmes’s collection of the 
latter, sold on April 25, was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment, the highest price going for an example 
of J. Stark, a landscape and cattle, 20 in. by 264 in., 
700 gs.; Sir Robert Rawlinson’s example of W. 
Muller, a woody landscape with cottage, &c., dated 
1845, 30 in. by 50 in., realised the high price of 
1,600 gs. on May 18. ‘Two pictures by David Cox 
were included in the sale on Nov. 29: a breezy 
hillside with peasants and flock of sheep, dated 
1849, 9 in. by 14 in., 300 gs. and ploughing, 
1852, 11 in. by 15 in., 420 gs. Of modern English 
artists, living and dead, the honours of the season 
belong to Sir Alma-Tadema, whose “ Dedication to 
Bacchus,” 21 in. by 493 in., realised the record 
(for this artist) of 5,600 gs. at the Gambart sale, 
where also the same artist’s “The Picture Gallery,” 
88 in. by 67 in., sold for 2,500 gs.; both these 
pictures have been engraved by R. Blanchard. The 
Turner sale comprised some highly important 
modern English pictures, notably Claude Calthrop, 
“From Generation to Generation,” 1872, 32} in. 
by 49 in., 500 gs.; P. Graham, “A Soft Day in 
the Highlands,” 284 in. by 42} in., 1876, 850 gs. ; 
two by J. C. Hook, “Wild Harbourage,” 1884, 
34 in. by 55 in. 1,650 gs. and “Salmon from 
Skye,” 1882, 39 in. by 55 in., 780 gs. ; three good 
examples of J. Linnell, sen., one, ‘Southampton 
Water,” 1866, 28 in. by 39 in., realising 560 gs. ; 
the two -Petties quoted in the list at the beginning 


of this article (each measuring 31 in. by 47 in.), 
and seven examples or Briton Riviere, one of which, 
“Hope Deferred,” 1881, 49 in. by 40 in., was 
knocked down at 620 gs. There were also some 
important modern pictures in Mr. Robert Orr’s 
collection sold on June 13: a Vicat Cole, “On 
the Thames: a Summer’s Evening,” 1866, 34} in. 
by 594 in., 710 gs.; F. Goodall, “The Subsiding 
of the Nile,” 1873, 60 in. by 120 in., 400 gs. (it 
cost 1,450 gs. in 1888); P. Graham, “ Wandering 
Shadows,” 1878, 524 in. by 72 in., 1,500 gs.; and 
examples of J. Linnell, sen., and P. F. Poole. On 
March 7 P. Graham’s “The Head of the Loch,” 
1894, 49 in. by 71 in., sold for 950 gs.; and on 
March 28 the sale included Birket Foster, “ Over 
Sands, Morecambe Bay,” 48 in. by 823 in., 550 gs.; 
Lord Leighton, “ A Moorish Garden: a Dream of 
Granada,” 1874, 41 in. by 40 in., 800 gs.; Sir 
E. J. Poynter, “The Catapult: Siege of Carthage,” 
1868, 61 in. by 72 in., 620 gs.; and V. C. Prinsep, 
“ Milk,” 1874, 51 in. by 30 in., 170 gs. 

The water-colour drawings of the season included 
three by Birket Foster, sold on March 7: “The 
Meet,” 27 in. by 60 in. 750 gs.; “ Village Ale- 
house,” 18 in. by 28 in., 480 gs.; and ‘Hounds 
in Full Cry,” 18 in. by 28 in., 460 gs. But quite 
the most extraordinary surprise of the season in 
connection with drawings occurred at Sotheby’s on 
March 30, when the Earl of Crewe’s remarkable 
collection of William Blake’s works was sold: one 
lot, comprising the 21 original designs in colours of 
the “Book of Job,” 1825, with brilliant proof im- 
pressions of the engravings, sold for £5,600, whilst 
another lot, consisting of the 12 original drawings in 
colours for Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” and “II Penseroso,” 
sold for £1,960. 
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By THE 


financial standard, the work of Sir Henry 

Raeburn has received in England the equiva- 

lent of the homage which has always been 
paid to it in Scotland. Raeburn, on one ground at 
least, has been compared by Sir Walter Armstrong 
with Frans Hals. But not only in the early phase 
of his work may he be contrasted with the great 
Dutchman; in public appreciation also the parallel 
may be traced. For up to 1885 no Hals had 
fetched a thousand pounds in a London sale room ; 


[ artistic appreciation can be estimated by a 


EDITOR. 


similarly, up to that date no Raeburn had reached 
“the delectable limit of four figures.” In 1877, when 
forty-nine portraits were disposed of at Christie’s by the 
executors of the Raeburn family, a total of £6,000 
was realised *—not half of that for which the single 
picture now before us was disposed of or bought in for. 
Yet on that occasion the “ Lady Raeburn” was 
bought for {997 by the late Mr. J. Heugh, a picture 
which at that collector’s sale in the following year 


* According to Redford; according to Mr. W. Roberts, 
£4,707. 
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brought only £640; and two pictures were acquired 
for the National Portrait Gallery—the Rev. J. Thom- 
son of Duddingston (the painter) for £78, and Sir 
John Sinclair (the same sitter as he before us) for 
£50. Yet these prices were not bad. Only fourteen 
years before, in 1863, the portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott as a youth—not, of course, an important 
example—had been bought in at the William Russell 
sale for £3 5s., but the same picture in the death 
sale of the same owner in 1884 had fetched £157. 

In these circumstances the mighty rise in the 
value of Raeburn in the London market is to be 
reckoned among the phenomena of the commercial 
movement in art. There were good reasons, no 
doubt. In the first place, the recent sale of a series 
of fine Raeburns had heralded a tremendous inflation 
of the value of the Scottish master. The most 
satisfactory circumstance about this prodigious change 
is that the rise is based upon sound judgment and 
good taste. It is not to be compared with the 
absurd prices given, it is to be supposed, through 
injudicious excitement or for peculiar reasons for the 
amiable mediocrities of the elder Morland, for some 
of the more inferior pictures by Romney, for Gains- 
boroughs hardly worth a hundred guineas, and for 
some quite poor examples of the French eighteenth- 
century school. 

On this occasion, when the “Sir John Sinclair 
of Ulster, Bart.,” came up for sale, it was recognised 
as a supreme example in its way, and the enormous 
sum that was bid for it by Mr. Martin Colnaghi, 
14,000 guineas, cannot in the light of present-day 
values be considered beyond its merits. It may here 
be said that the general statement that this price for 
a picture of the kind is the highest ever obtained 
in a London sale-room is not justified ; for in 1901 
Messrs. Duveen bid for the late Lady Charles Bruce’s 
“Lady Louisa Manners,” by John Hoppner, the 
then unprecedented amount of 14,050 guineas. 

If the works of Sir Henry Raeburn have never 
received in England the full recognition that is their 
due, it is because London has been singularly un- 
fortunate in rarely, if ever, having had the opportunity 
of seeing the artist at his best. His leading works are 
for the most part in Scotland, a few are in private 
hands in England, but our public galleries are 
singularly lacking in the noblest portraits of this 
powerful, skilful, and brilliant painter. This circum- 
stance, however, has not prevented the only solid 
tribute that can be paid by the man of wealth to 
this masterpiece of the artist, even though that man 
may design to take it from our shores. The fact 
is that the great “Sir John Sinclair” (which has 
hitherto belonged to Sir John George Tollemache 
Sinclair, Bart., and the merits of which were recently 
seen at the Glasgow International Exhibition of 
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1901) marks as great a crisis in the development of 
Raeburn’s art as the “Ansidei Madonna” in that 
of Raphael : it represents the highest point at which 
he arrived at the end of his first manner. It comes 
midway between the wonderful “Dr. Nathaniel 
Spens,” painted in 1791, and the amazing portrait 
of “The Macnab” of 1802. These are all full- 
length figures, they are all dramatic, all marvellous 
presentments of living, vigorous men, in which the 
bodies, the draperies, and the accessories are all 
painted with equal decision and power, and with 
equal richness and harmony of colour (however 
inharmonious were the colours of the original he 
had to realise on the canvas); and yet, in spite of 
all this brilliancy, this noble skill which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds alone, perhaps, in Great Britain could 
have rivalled, and but by very little, if at all, 
surpassed, it is the heads which attract us and hold 
our attention. The quality of drama is one in 
which Raeburn excelled. On a minor plane may 
be mentioned the delight with which in his younger 
days he made his figures do something: “ Dr. Nathaniel 
Spens” must be drawing his bow; “General Sir 
Ronald Ferguson” must be shooting in company with 
his spaniel ; the Paterson children must be carrying 
apples; “Sir John and Lady Clerk” must be 
discussing the scenery, and so on. But whatever 
may be their employment, interest us as it may, it 
is always the faces which rivet attention, and which 
concentrate in their expression the characteristics that 
give birth to the employment that acts as an interlude, 
as it were, in the delightful study we are invited 
to make. 

Later on, Raeburn cared less for action and 
more for repose. His sitters gained in quiet dignity 
as his art mellowed and his insight developed. And 
as in the case of Rembrandt, the added breadth and 
learned simplicity (or what appeared to be such) 
gradually took the place of the well-defined handling 
and brilliancy of treatment that distinguished his 
earlier manner. As Mr. Caw points out in Sir 
Walter Armstrong’s book on the artist (published 
by Wm. Heinemann, 1901), the Sir John Sinclair is 
a picture which, with all the qualities of his maturity, 
“Raeburn never bettered.” From this picture we 
may judge the truth of Wilkie’s saying that “in 
the square touch in the heads, hands, and accesscries 
of Raeburn, I think, is the very counterpart of 
Velasquez.” 

This great picture of Sir John Stirling (93 inches 
by 60), showing the warlike philanthropist in his 
uniform of scarlet coat, Sinclair tartan trews and 
sporran, wherein he might be supposed ready for the 
call to head his troops to help repel the threatened in- 
vasion of “Bony,” presents a very different figure to the 
sober scholar in half length by the same painter, 
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wherein he figures in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Raeburn painted him not fewer than five times, but 
this is the finest performance of them all. We 
may not recognise in him the prolific author and 
passionate statistician, the man who was the first 
President of the Board of Agriculture of Scotland ; 
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but we realise that he is a great figure who reveals 
himself in prose and in expression—painted by an 
artist in the front rank, whose reputation, long 
admitted in the south on trust, has now received 
the seal of acknowledgment and recognition of the 
whole world. ’ S. 





ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 


A GENERAL SURVEY.—VIII. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


SCARABS; TANAGRA FIGURES; ENGRAVED GEMS; MINIATURES. 


F all the objects of which the traveller makes 

() himself the facile dupe, the Scarab may 
be said to hold the first place. It is true 

that the genuine scarabs have been found 

by the thousand; but false ones are manufactured 
by the ten thousand, and are eagerly acquired by the 
tourist. In wood, plaster, stone, and the precious 
metals they are made, engraved, or stamped, and they 
seldom fail to find a purchaser, who, in the rare case 
of being suspicious, is wont to put himself the question 
—in order to dispel his doubts—if it is really worth 
the while of anybody to make fraudulent imitations 
of sacred objects sold at so small a cost. Of course 
it iss "The Comte Lepic, in his book “ La Derniére 
Egypte,” tells a story, which there is no reason to 
doubt, that when he was at Thebes, a fellah working 
in the excavations asked an Egyptologist, who was 
about to return for a short while to France, if 
when he came back he would bring with him a 
certain antiquarian book, which he named. The 
price was four pounds, which the man paid in 
advance without hesitation, and in due time the 
surprising request was carried out. Some while later 
the fellah showed the gentleman who had executed 
his commission a beautiful scarab, the fellow one to 
that which was on the breast of a Pharaoh, with 
the extraordinarily rare Pharaonic cartouche. The 
Egyptologist was greatly excited by the find and 
eagerly desired to buy it, but the fellah replied that 
he would give it him—as he had made it by the 
aid of the book the other had brought him. Some 
while later, a German colleague, says M. Le Poil, 
proceeding with the story, with great delight and 
pride showed his friend a marvellous unknown 
scarab he had just bought, and was staggered by 
the smiling reply, “We are both in luck; we each 
have a specimen of the skill of a man I know.” 
The fellah was clearly producing his scarabs with 


ease and regularity, so well as to deceive the experts ; 
and it is probable that by now they were extorting 
respectful admiration in the chief museums of Europe 
and America. 

Walking with an official through the beautifully 
arranged and excellently managed museum of the 
Birmingham Municipality, I asked my companion if 
he had any forged objects in the galleries. “We 
don’t admit them,” he replied, as we stood before a 
case which had only just been filled with a newly 
presented collection of Egyptian antiquities, by him 
as yet unexamined, presented by Miss Hanson, Mr. 
Davies, and the Egyptian Exploration Fund. “ What, 
then, is that?” I exclaimed, pointing to a monster 
scarab which caught my eye from a distance, and 
which seemed to cry out “ Fraud!” from its place. 
Approaching the object to examine it, I found that the 
inscription on the label—written by the distinguished 
keeper of the British Museum—frankly declared the 
object to be a forgery. I do not recount the story 
in order to claim any expertise in the matter, but 
to show that detection is often as much a matter 
of sentiment as of knowledge; when you “ feel” 
the thing is wrong, it is likely, if you have the 
natural flair, that you are right. The object is 
reproduced here, full size ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the original does not look quite so 
foolishly transparent an imitation as it does in the 
photograph. 

I spoke in a former chapter of the charming 
little Tanagra Figures cleverly made by a German 
firm and honestly placed on the English market as 
“ reproductions.” Since then, these have been 
followed by others, somewhat coarsely made in 
plaster, and to every educated eye poor and heavy 
copies. These, bought from respectable dealers by 
disreputable “falsificateurs,” are frequently palmed 
off as genuine Tanagra figures even though they are 
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cast solid, instead of hollow, a tell-tale indication, 
in most cases, of spuriousness. Latterly, that ex- 
cellent artist - imitator, Monsieur Danielli (whose 
facsimile of the coloured wax head, attributed to 
Raphael, of the “ Madonna Dolorosa,” in the Lille 
Museum, fascinates every beholder), has introduced 
a wonderfully good series, nearly all in terra-cotta, 
and one or two in cement, in order to secure a 
nearer approach to the quality of the original. Not 
only in texture are they good, but successful in 
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modern deliberate forger does exactly what the 
original workmen did about the time of Christ— 
he manipulates the figures when moist as they 
come from the mould, so as to obtain a distinct 
variation in each object; every figurine is thus 
unique and apparently genuine ! 

In respect of Engraved Gems, to which some 
attention has already been given, I am _ enabled 
here, with the courteous help of Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, to reproduce a celebrated gem, “The Strozzi 





A COUNTERFEIT SCARAB. 
IN THE BIRMINGHAM CITY MUSEUM. 


imitation of the perished colour, of which slight 
indications are still perceptible on the ground. The 
features are, in some instances, too obviously cut and 
sharpened with a tool ; although this is a sharpness 
which will disappear with time, it affords sufficient 
evidence to prevent the copies being passed off as 
original. Of these innocent counterfeits, some repro- 
ductions are here given, so that the reader can judge 
for himself of the excellence of the imitation. It 
should be remarked that the majority of the figurines 
bear inside the stand a manufacturer’s numeral clearly 
French in character. These numbers, representing 
catalogue items, are a preventive of fraud, unless they 
are scraped away by the dishonest dealer ; in which 
case some trace of the removal is certain to remain 
visible.* In the moulding of Tanagra figures the 


* These clever and artistic little works are, we understand, 
to be placed before the public through Messrs. Reeves, at their 
various depéts, at very small prices. 


Hercules,” now in the British Museum, with 
its impression in wax beside it; together with 
a forged version of the gem, similarly accompanied 
by its impression. Seen together, side by side, the 
failure of the imitation is only too obvious. The 
fine, rounded form of the original becomes pinched, 
and the head elongated. Yet seen apart the imitation 
would deceive many good judges, for the type is 
successfully retained, and the fine sense of style is 
not lost ; or, at least, a fine style characteristic of 
the period has been secured. Beyond this, the 
fracture of the original has in very successful measure 
been reproduced ; for the top of the head is broken 
and repaired with a goldpatch.* The genuine 
antique gem is engraved in a blue stone, apparently 

* The reason why the impressions are so much better than 
the engraved gems themselves is that the latter, owing to their 


texture and absorption of light, render the taking of a satisfac- 
tory photograph quite impossible. 
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aquamarine ; the modern copy is made in a white 
stone. These things, although they may not be well 
done, still deceive. Even in the Louvre for a long 
while there was exhibited what purported to be the 
engraved seal of King David (the second line consists 
of the word “FEKE” in good Roman capitals !)— 
a piece long since admitted to be an invention of 
the enemy. 

The subject of Portrait Miniatures need not 
detain .us for the present. It should be borne in 
mind that vast as is the number of miniatures pro- 
duced by the greater masters—many hundreds being 





THE “STROZZI HERCULES” 
SEAL AND IMPRESSION. 


In THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


rightly attributable to such as Engleheart alone—as 
a rule they are more or less accounted for; certain 
it is that those that are missing are not to be found 
among the dozen miniatures that decorate the 
windows of nearly every pawnbroker’s and second- 
hand jeweller’s shop in London and the provinces. 
Most of these have been “made to sell,” and made 
recently ; they need but little skill for their produc- 
tion. They are lightly pencilled and delicately 
coloured on lightly stained ivory or card, and are 
exposed to the sunlight (when we have it) for a few 
days, till the remains seem to justify some sort of age, 
and are covered with a glass rubbed and scratched to 
look like the wearing of time. The initials of George 
Engleheart, or Cosway, or whoever it may please the 
painter to copy, may catch the collector who is at the 
beginning of his career as an “amateur,” and who 
is still unable to detect either the “rankness” of 
the handling, which even baking cannot effectually 
conceal, or the characterless rendering, which is the 
mark of the effete and stupid copy. All copies are 
not stupid, however. I remember that in 1889 a 
number of clever sketchy versions of Cosway’s “ Mrs. 
Dawson Damer,” “Miss Farren (Countess of 
Derby),” ‘Mrs. Siddons,” “George, Prince of 
Wales,” all rather dashing copies of the celebrated 
originals, were coolly offered for sale as genuine. It 
was Mr. Alfred Tuer who was first attracted by 
them ; but when he found that only £5 a-piece were 
asked for them, he at once divined that their character 
was well known to their owner. It may be useful 
to add that each was mounted in old common frames 
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FORGED COPY OF 
THE “STROZZI HERCULES.” 


ALSO IN THE MUSEUM. 
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with some such inscription as “B. F. Collection, 
No. 135 ”—a naif artifice to catch the customer who 
cannot trust his eye and taste; a silent label eloquent 
with lying persuasion. The forged miniatures, made 
for mounting into beautiful yet equally spurious snuff- 
boxes, patch-boxes, and sweet-boxes, are usually of 
a better character, as becomes their important destiny ; 
but of the modern importations from abroad, executed 
in china and varnished with a clear varnish, or 
executed as enamel and burnt in—is it possible 
that such as these would mislead anyone as to their 
true character and artistic value ? 


Fraudulent minia- 
tures are not always 
entirely false; often 


enough they are genuine 
pieces totiched up. A 
faded face that no one 
will look at is applied 
at the back with touches 
of vermilion in_ spots 
coinciding with the 
cheeks and lips, so that 
the anzmic aspect, 
which makes a miniature unsaleable, is changed into 
dainty health ; a piece of old paper is stuck over the 
doctored back, and with a well imitated, or a genuine, 
old frame, a purchaser is secured with little delay. 





Note——We have received the following letter 
on the subject of these articles from a distinguished 
student of art who is also a “curator.” He opens 
up an interesting discussion; but the opinions he 
expresses are his own: 

Sir,—The tardy acknowledgment by the authori- 
ties of the Louvre that the Tiara of Saitaphernes was 
a forgery roused a degree of excitement and interest 
that appeared at first sight disproportionate to the 
importance of the object or the frequency of the 
error. What, however, removes the case of the 
Tiara from that of other forgeries is not so much 
the error into which the directors had fallen—victims 
of their own zeal as directors too often are in these 
days of American competition and hurried purchase— 
but the glaring act of suppressio veri for which we 
believe not they were responsible, so much as a little 
band who supplied the purchase money. Scholars 
and public alike have a right to ask why, after 
Professor Furtwangler’s attack upon the Tiara in 
Cosmopolis, not long after its purchase in 1896, and 
why, after the doubts so wisely and clearly put 
forward by M. Collignon in an appendix to his 
article on the Tiara in the Monuments et Mémoires 
of 1899—not to recall a host of minor articles—the 
Tiara was not subjected to the close inspection of 
experts long before the angry disclosures of M. Elina ? 
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That the blow came at last was not so surprising 
as that it should have delayed so long. The fact 
remains of good omen to all those who wish to 
see museums and’ galleries cleared of obvious forgeries, 
which the socordia of officials, and the carelessness 
of the public in such matters, when neither scandal 
nor mystery are involved, allow to remain exhibited. 
In the case of antique art, where the links ot tradition 
are so broken, and the facts and circumstances of the 
art itself are as yet so imperfectly known, the occasional 
intrusion of forgeries seems almost inevitable. 

But is there, I should like to ask, the same excuse 
for error and for persistence in error within the better 
known province of Italian art ? 

In a letter that appeared in The Times some months 
ago (April 4th, 1903) Mr. Bernhard Berenson argues 
that the real expert or critic cannot be taken in by 
the forger : “ Only the eye trained to know a painter’s 
work, as the expert knows handwriting, can follow the 
Protean metamorphoses.” ‘This sentence must have 
cost something to write, since it undoubtedly deals a 
very hard blow at the connoisseurship of the Paris critics 
who for some years past contributed to the establish- 
ment of the genuineness of the Tiara of Saitaphernes. 
It would be interesting if so careful a critic as Mr. 
Berenson would illustrate theories and experiences 
by actual example—such, for instance, as the portrait 
of a girl, “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” 
that once belonged to Donna Laura Minghetti in 
Rome. It figures, by the way, as an early original 
“not quite finished” by Leonardo da Vinci, in 
Mr. Berenson’s lists of the Florentine Painters of 
the Renaissance (1896). It is said to have been 
sold as such to Colonel Davis, of New York, in 
or about the year 1898; and it once more figures 
prominently as an undoubted Leonardo in a list of 
select pictures compiled by a group of critics and 
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lovers of art, and privately published as a pamphlet 
under the title of the Golden Urn. However, the 
report has since been spread, and widely believed, 
that the picture is not genuine, and that, moreover, 
to use Sheridan’s phrase, “the father had been 
discovered.” Anyhow, Dr. Gronau, the latest writer 
on Leonardo, in a monograph. which, as he informs 
us, owes much to the influence and assistance of 
Mr. Berenson, is totally silent as to the very existence 
of the twice baptised Minghetti Leonardo. But 
it may be asked if this case, to which, if necessary, 
others might be added, does not tend to show that 
the rule formulated in the concluding paragraph 
of the letter quoted may not be without excep- 
tions ? 

There is one other point which it is to be hoped 
will lead to thorough discussion. “A dealer,” says 
Mr. Berenson, “ who is also a forger has an undoubted 
advantage.” So, also, an honest dealer, who is also 
a critic, has an advantage over the honest dealer who 
is only an honest dealer, in the disposal of his wares. 
What is there to prevent Mr. Slum, with the critic’s 
access to literature, from “writing up” not only 
Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, but his own terra-cottas ? 
Who or what is to protect the public if a critic 
proclaims the critic’s infallibility, and adds to it that 
of the dealer? If there were some subtle but most 
real connection between lists of pictures and lists of 
prices—trade following the flag of truth—it might 
be a long time before what Mr. Berenson calls 
“the irresponsible private buyer” would know. 

But the tempting nature of the subject has already 
drawn out this letter into an inordinate length ; so, 
pausing, as I hope, on the threshold of a fruitful 
discussion of things new and old, I have the honour 


to remain, your obedient servant, 
Curaror. 
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pages, we now have the pleasure to publish the 

result of the competition in which Mr. Briton 

Riviere’s picture “The First Line of Defence” 
is the prize. 

The competition has been highly successful, both 
in point of numbers and keenness of interest. Papers 
have been sent in from all parts of the British Isles, 
the Continent, South Africa, India, and Australia. 
The voting reveals a wideness of taste on the part 
of competitors that bears excellent testimony to the 
claim of THEe.Macazine oF Art to appeal to all art 


[ accordance with the terms announced in our 


lovers—whether they be artists, students, connoisseurs, 
or the general public with a taste for art. 
The result of the voting is as follows :— 


Pictorial. 


. “The Bitterness of Dawn.” By F. Bramley, A.R.A. 

. “Fording the River.” By J. Constable, R.A. 

“The Woodman.” By Jan van Beers. 

. “The Miniature.” By Talbot Hughes. 

. “London seen with Japanese Eyes: Marylebone 
Church.” By Yoshio Markino. 

. Studies of Dogs. By Briton Riviere, R.A. 
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Letterpress. 
Art Forgeries and Counterfeits. 
James A. McNeill Whistler. 
. The Royal Academy. 
. The Recent Advance in Architecture. 
5. Artistic Photography of To-day. 
6. Modern British Etchers. 
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It may be said that in each list the first-named subject 
receives an overwhelming number of votes. On the 
Pictorial side, the second and third follow very closely, 
a considerable drop occurs between the third and 
fourth, and a further one between the fifth and sixth. 
In the Letterpress votes, the second subject is well 
above the third, the third again is well above the fourth, 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth are nearly equal in votes. 
No paper actually corresponds with the order of 
these lists, and none contains all the subjects in the 
two columns; but the nearest and most accurate is 


that sent by 
Mr. SaMuEL THOMAS PENNELL, 


c/o Indo-European Telegraph Co., 
Odessa, Russia. 


To him “THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE,” 
by Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., is accordingly allotted. 
The next hundred competitors who are nearest 


the exact list are as follow :— 


ALLAN, J. A. Q., Aberdeen. 

ARCHER, C., New Brompton. 

ARCHER, TRACEY, Kew. 

AsH, Ivor, Cardiff. 

Baitey, F. W., M.R.C.S., Liverpool. 
Barron, J. C., Market Drayton. 
Bate, T. H., Walsall. 

BraxiLt, E. Avec, Colchester. 

Boat, ALeEx., Jr., Leeds. 

Brapcey, H. B., Clayton, Manchester. 
BRADSHAW, CHARLES, Sheffield. 
Brown, R. T., Maidstone. 
Bupuwarkar, R. J., Baroda, India. 
Burke, Frank P., Kilkenny. 

Butter, H., Tunbridge Wells. 
Catvert, W. G., Clapton. 
CHICHESTER, CHARLES, Offord Cluny, Hunts. 
Cray, CuHarLes, Dewsbury. 

Cottins, Victor Mason, Macclesfield. 
CoLviLLe, Mrs., Campbeltown. 
CookE, VIOLET, London. 

Cooper, ALLAN, Southampton. 
Craic-Brown, T., Selkirk. 

Cramp, W. Dawkins, Walton-on-Thames. 
Cricuton, D., Edinburgh. 

CroFT, FREDERICK, York. 

Dawe, E. A., Sydenham. 

Drew, SAMUEL, Walsall. 

Evans, Miss Rose, Upper Norwood. 
Everett, F. T., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Fry, JosePH H., Box, Wilts. 
Gattoway, W., Dunfermline. 

Gipson, Henry A., West Hampstead. 
GrancE, A. W., Bradford. 

Grinprop, J. A., Rochdale. 

Hart, CHARLES, Southampton. 
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Haywoop, Miss J., London. 

Hitt, Miss Lucie M., Bath. 

HisBerpD, A. C., Portsmouth. 

Hicuton, Epwarp, Blandford. 

Hore, Mrs., North Tawten. 

Homewoop, A. E., London. 

Humpnuries, W. C, Kidderminster. 

Hurst, W. H., West Didsbury. 

InKson, Owen, Ealing. 

James, CuarLes, New Brompton. 

Jamieson, ALEx., Perth. 

Kinprep, Cuas. M., East Ham. 

Lams, ArtuuR, Salisbury. 

Leecu, H. BrovGcuam, Clontarf. 

Lewis, W. Lanper, Totteridge. 

LitTLeE, WaLctTeER, Elstree. 

MacDiarmip, J., Hyde. 

Mawsy, WILLIAM, Birkenhead. 

MESSENGER, ARTHUR W. B., H.M.S. Renown, Mediter- 
ranean Station. 

Mites, GeorGE E., Windsor Castle. 

Mitts, F. R., London. 

NEEDHAM, Dr. JosepH, London. 

Nortuwoop, W., Stourbridge. 

Orb, Joun E., Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

ORMEROD, Mrs. Cuar.es, Brighouse. 

Pappison, Miss F. E., Lincoln. 

PEEL, Mrs., Rock Ferry. 

Perry, P. J., Edgbaston. 

Puitvpot, T. F., Streatham. 

PomrreT, J., Blackburn. 

PREECE, G., London. 

Price, Witt1AM G., Hinckley. 

Rayment, A. E., Kingston-on-Thames. 

RicumonD, E. J., Harpenden. 

Rocers, ArtTuHuR, Bristol. 

SaLeE, HELEN M., London. 

Sampson, S. W., Forest Gate. 

SANDBY, WILLIAM, Windsor. 

SANDERS, GEORGE B., Tufnell Park. 

SANDSTEIN, ALFRED C., M.D., Isle of Skye. 

SAUNDERS, T., Winchmore Hill. 

ScULTHORPE, C. WALLACE, Doncaster. 

SHEPPARD, E. F., West Didsbury. 

SLATTER, GERTRUDE A., Harlesden. 

Smit, H., London. 

SNELGROVE, E., Sheffield. 

SPARKE, ARCHIBALD, Bury. 

TANNER, J. H., Tynemouth. 

TayLor, E. L., Rochdale. 

Tuomas, C. F., Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Tuomas, W. H., Galway. 

TWEEDIE, WILLIAM, Edinburgh. 

Wacker, HERBERT, Longton. 

Wa ker, R. R., Liverpool. 

Watton, W., Shincliffe, Durham. 

Warner, Joun E. H., London. 

Watt, Wittiam, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 

WEBLEY, Miss E., Brockley. 

We cu, J. Reep, London. 

WE ts, Harry, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire. 

WicuiaMs, Miss F. L., Exeter. 

Wituiams, F. A., London. 

Witson, ARTHUR, Wallasey. 

Younc, Mrs. W. W., Swansea. 


The winner of the competition, and thirty-four names 
out of the hundred, figured in our list of those awarded 
a photogravure of “ THE WOODLAND FAIRY,” 
by Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., in our first competition. 
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N the students’ competitions no fewer than 

The Royal | eight prizes were not awarded, mainly 
Academy on account of the unsatisfactory quality 
Schools, of the competing works. Chief among these 
prizes was the Gold Medal for Historical 

Painting. The subject was “'The Meeting of Diogenes 
the Cynic and Alexander at Corinth,” and only five canvases 
were submitted to the judges. Of these the best was un- 
doubtedly the painting by Mr. Solomon. The next prizes 
in importance withheld were the Armitage Bronze Medal 
and the second prize of £10 for a design in monochrome 
for a figure picture, the subject of which was “Elijah 
Cursing Ahab and Jezebel in the Vineyard of Naboth.” 
The Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship for a “Landscape 
Painting: An Express Train at Sunset,” was awarded to 
Mr. John H. Lobley. The prize picture seemed to us 
more of a figure composition—indeed, the landscape ele- 
ment was entirely omitted. The other landscape prize, 
the Creswick, for “A Bank of Ferns or Bracken,” was 
well contested. The award went to Mr. W.P. Day. The 
prize of £40 fora design for the decoration of a portion 
of a public building, with “Charity” for the subject, was 
awarded to Miss Lilian Price-Edwards, and Mr. Walter E. 


Webster was placed proxime accessit. 'The gold medal 
and travelling scholarship for Composition in Sculpture 
(“ Three Generations”) was gained by Mr. A. C. White. 
In this competition Mr. L. R. Garbe contributed an 
excellent equestrian group in which the horse was very 
strongly modelled. The architecture gold medal and 
scholarship were taken by Mr. L. Upperton Grace. ‘Two 
Landseer scholarships in painting were given to Mr. W. P. 
Day and Mr. E. Stafford Carlos, and one in sculpture to 
Mr. F. C. Chrisfield. Mr. George Murray, who gained 
the travelling scholarship in 1901, exhibited a number of 
interesting sketches and pictures, painted in Spain. 

Mr. Whistler and Mr. Lavery, at the last meeting of 
The International the Society, delivered the following 
Society of Sculp- graceful appreciation of the late Mr. 
tors, Painters,and Whistler :—“ The last year we have 
Gsovers. passed through has been the most 
eventful in the history of the Society. We have lost Mr. 
Whistler, and I have no words with which to express that 
irreparable loss, not only to the Society, but to the world 
of Art at large. Of the Artist, we all know the monu- 
ment he has raised to himself in the masterpieces he has 
left us. We have heard a great deal of him as an enemy, 
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but I have not known him as such, and therefore cannot 
speak. There are, however, those who speak of him in this 
character, and curiously enough some of them artists. But 
I must strongly protest against the almost indecent attacks 
made on him. He was misunderstood and misrepresented, 
he who was the one artist who fought for the interests of 
his brother artists and for the dignity of Art. In his great 
fight with Ruskin he demonstrated that painting and writing 
are separate and independent arts, each with their own 
means of expression, and time has proved how right 
Whistler was. In his ‘Ten o’Clock’ he has written the 
Gospel of Art. Little or no notice has been taken of this 
great work, which, when it was first read by him, was 
looked upon as a humorous treatment of the subject, and 
to this day is mistaken for a mere collection of facetious 
witticisms. It is difficult to realise the great value of this 
work, which is the only competent expression of art in ex- 
isting literature. As a friend I can speak feelingly, because 
I knew him intimately for a great many years. His old- 
world courtesy and kindly consideration were little under- 
stood but by those with whom he was in sympathy. In all 
my dealings with him, both as president and as friend, I 
always found him full of the kindliest thoughtfulness. One 
cannot remember him without thinking of the graceful and 
tender manner in which he treated women and his genuine 
love for children. Rare as were the occasions on which he 
could be present to take the chair at our meetings, he 
nevertheless knew of every detail of the workings of the 
Society, and the Council can bear testimony to the many 
occasions on which that keen iuterest was shown by him, 
and I also can testify to the gap caused by the loss of his 
strong personality and great intelligence. In losing our own 
master we have found another in Monsieur Rodin, not 
less unique in the originality of his genius, whose election 
to the presidential chair of the Society confirms the inter- 
national character of our undertaking, and I am sure will 
give a much-wanted impetus to the sister Art of Sculpture 
in this country.” 

The Society, as stated by Mr. Lavery in his address, 
has elected M. Rodin for its President, in succession to 
the late Mr. Whistler. M. Rodin has expressed to us his 
great appreciation of the compliment conveyed by his 
election. We are glad to know that the Society is in a 
flourishing financial condition. An important exhibition 
is now being held in the chief centres of art in America, 
and will be located at St. Louis during the period of the 
Great International Exhibition. Arrangements have also 
been made for an Exhibition at Diisseldorf in the spring. 

Tue two exhibitions of Mr. Whistler’s etch- 
Whistler ings, at the Leicester Galleries and Messrs. 
Exhibitions. QObach’s gallery in New Bond Street, gave 

between them a quite adequate illustra- 
tion of his rare capacity in this branch of art practice. 
Messrs. Obach’s show included most of his better known 
plates, and summarised the whole of his etched work with 
reasonable completeness. At the Leicester Galleries, where 
Mr. Menpes’s collection was on view, only the plates of his 
middle period were to be seen, but among these there were 
many rare impressions and unique states which are eagerly 
sought after by collectors. (See pp. 196 and 197.) 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Lord 
Reviews. Ronald Sutherland-Gower, F.$.4. (Bell & 
Sons. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue publishers have not been long in following up their 
“Gainsborough ” by Mrs. Arthur Bell with another by 
Lord Ronald Gower. The author does not aim at criticism ; 
he accepts the position of the master and tells the story of 
his life and art—at Sudbury, Ipswich, Bath, and London, 
with a chapter on “ The Illustrations” —with simple direct- 
ness and alluring sympathy. The material for a life of 
Gainsborough is not very profuse, and Lord Ronald’s 
memoir, relatively small though it is, gives the reader 
scarcely less information than is to be found in the bigger 
works which have been lately published. The author is 
judicious, too, and does not commit himself to any definite 
opinion about the famous “lost Duchess ;” but we are 
inclined to believe (as has long since been stated in these 
columns) that it is the portrait of the Duchess Elizabeth, 
not Georgiana. One of the most original and useful 
portions of the book is the section dealing with copyists, 
imitators, and forgers of Gainsborough. 


Light and Water: A Story of Reflexion and 
Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montagu 
Pollock, Bart. (Bell & Sons. 10s. 6d.) 


Reflexion and refraction are subjects not familiar to all 
artists, essential though that knowledge should be to every 
painter of landscape. Many a man has gone to Ruskin and 
other writers and yet not understood them rightly ; he will 
scarce have an excuse after studying Sir Montagu Pollock’s 
book, even though he have no head for Euclid and 
trigonometry. The author deals with reflexions in smooth 
and in rippled water, and with colours in smooth and in 
rippled water. This involves not only angles but, in the 
case of sun or moon shining on the sea, the width or 
narrowness of the streak of the reflexions. The numerous 
excellent photographic illustrations and drawn figures are 
valuable adjuncts to the lucid text. This is a book which 
should be in the hands of every landscape painter and every 
art student. 


Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits 
at the City of Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery. Compiled by Whitworth Wallis and 
A. B. Chamberlain. MWlustrated. (5s.) 


This collection of portraits by English painters of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is undoubtedly the 
finest that has ever been brought together in a provincial 
gallery, and one that has rarely been excelled in a London 
exhibition. It consists, for the most part, of works by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Hoppner, with one 
or more representative portraits by Thomas Barber, Con- 
stable, Copley, Cotes, Opie, Lawrence, Raeburn, John 
Russell, Wright of Derby, Zoffany. Reynolds is repre- 
sented by no fewer than seventeen works, among which 
are Lord Crewe’s well-known “ Master Crewe as Henry 
VIII ;” Lord Burton’s “The Masters Gawler;” the 
beautiful “‘ Misses Emma and Elizabeth Crewe ;” “ Lady 
Caroline Price ;” “Lady Dover ;” and Lord Rosebery’s 
“Dr. Johnson.” The sixteen examples of Romney’s work 
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BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 


By G. NICOLET, ExnisiTeD AT THE SOCIETY OF OL PAINTERS. 


include the charming “ Mrs. Glyn ;” the Earl of Jersey’s 
dignified “ Mrs. Robert Child ;” and Lord Iveagh’s “ Lady 
Hamilton as St. Cecilia.” Among the ten Hoppners are “ Mrs. 
Jordan as “Hypolita;” and “The Hon. John and Hon. 
Henry Cust.” By Sir Henry Raeburn 
there are seven works, notable among 
which are Sir C. Tennant’s “The Leslie 
Boy ;” and the “ James Harrower of 
Inzievar, with his Wife and Child.” 
The nine Gainsboroughs include H.M. 
the King’s famous head of “ James 
Quin,” and Lord Rosebery’s “ Lady 
Margaret Fordyce.” But the main 
interest to most will be, not the well- 
known pictures, but those which have 
never, or scarcely ever, been publicly 
shown before. The service thus done 
to the whole world of art becomes a 
very real and valuable one, and for this 
reason is not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. The catalogue, with its fifty 
illustrations, forms a worthy record 
of an exhibition which testifies to the 
enterprise of the Birmingham Com- 
mittee, and more especially to Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis and his assistant, 
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Our attention is drawn to the notice of Lord Ronald 
Gower’s book on “ Michael Angelo” (Bell & Sons), which 
appeared recently in these pages. The reviewer, while 
sympathetically praising this capital book, complained that 
it suffered from having no bibliography, and added that 
the author fought shy of the items in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. As a matter of fact, the reviewer over- 
looked alike the “ Short Biography ” at the beginning of the 
volume and the references to the South Kensington objects 
which duly occur; and while expressing our annoyance at 
a carelessness extremely rare, if not unprecedented, in 
our book reviews, we express also our regret for the error. 

Verasquez, by 4. L. Baldry (Newnes ; 
Books for 3s. 6d. net); A Huisrory anp Description 
Review. — oF THE Otp Frencu Faience, by M. L. Solon 
Art. (Cassell ; 30s. net) ; THe Gate Beautirut : 

Principtes aND Metuops 1x Vitat Art 
Epucation, by 7%. Ward Stimson (A. Brandt, Trenton, 
U.S.A. ; $7.50 net); Muniature Series or Parnters : 
ConstasLe, Remprannt, Turner, Micueranceto (G. Bell ; 
Is. net each); Recottections or a Royat Acapemician, by 
F.C. Horsley (J. Murray ; 12s. 6d. net); THe Prostem or 
Fiorenzo pt Lorenzo or Perucia, by Fean Carlyle Graham 
(Loescher, Rome; 21s.); CataLocue oF Prints— 
Mopern Etcuincs 1n THE Nationa Art Lisrary (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode ; 4s.) ; Francois Rupe, Scutpreur: ses 
CEuvres eT son Temps, par M. L. de Fourcaud (Librairie 
de Art, Paris; 12fr.); AuTHentic Portraits or Mary 
Queen oF Scots, by Lionel Cust (Murray ; £3 3s. net) ; 
Oxrorp, Painted by ¥. Fulleylve, Described by E. Thomas 
(Black ; 20s. net) ; Orp Encrisu Porcexain, by M. L. Solon 
(Bemrose ; 42s. net); Guipe To THE Dustin Art Co.tec- 
tTions—Metatwork, I, II. III. (H.M. Stationery Office; 1d. 
each); Reco.tections anv Impressions or James A. McNEILL 
Wuistter, by Arthur F. Eddy (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 











Mr. Chamberlain. The illustrations 
are admirable reproductions and excel- 
lently printed. 


THE FISHWIFE. 





By EDGAR BUNDY R.!. EXHIBITED AT THE SOCIETY OF O1 PAINTERS. 
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Notes on THE CaTHEDRALs (Swan Sonnen- 
General, schein; Is, net); Wuo’s Wuo, 1904 
(7s. 6d. net); and Wuo’s Wuo Year Book, 
1904 (A. & C. Black; 1s, net); Lonpon on THames 
1n Bycone Days, by G. H. Birch, F.S.A, (Seeley ; 5s. net) ; 
Heuio-Tropes, or New Posts ror Sunpiats.(Methuen ; 


“*GOOD-BYE!’—OFF TO SKIBBEREEN ” 


From tHe Etcuine sy C. O. MURRAY, R.E., OF THE PAINTING BY 
STANHOPE A. FORBES, A.R.A. 
PUBLISHED BY THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


3s. 6d. net); Queer Tuincs asour Japan, by Douglas 
Sladen (Treherne ; 21s, net); Orv Time Travet, by 
A. F. Shand (Murray ; 12s. net); Tue Pitcrim’s Pro- 
cress, Illustrated by G. Cruikshank (Frowde; 25s. net) ; 
PresipenTiaL ApprEss To THE Musgum’s Association, by 
F. A. Bather. 
Tue Bricuton Art Gattery has acquired, 
Miscellanea. by purchase, Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., has been appointed 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy in succession 
to Mr. Val C. Prinsep, R.A. 

The City of London Art Gallery has received, under 
a bequest of Mr. George Gilbert, brother of the artist, 
twelve oil paintings and eighty-one water-colour drawings 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

The following have been elected members of the Society 
of Oil Painters-:—Messrs. Charles Sims, H. Van der 








Weyden, E. Reginald Frampton, A. D. McCormick, and 
P. E. Stretton, and Miss Dorothea Landau. 

Following on the popular “ Fold Yard” of Mr. Yeend 
King, the Art Union has issued a well-executed etching by 
Mr. C. O. Murray, R.E., of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s 
““« Good-bye’: Off to Skibbereen.” The character of the 
original is well maintained, and the atmosphere 
of the Cornish fishing harbour, so characteris- 
tically rendered in the painting, is sympathetically 
treated by the etcher. Mr. Forbes himself has 
testified to the excellence of the reproduction in 
these words: “It seems to me that Mr. Murray 
has managed to give a perfectly faithful reproduc- 
tion of my work without sacrificing the individu- 
ality of his own style and method.” The plate 
should prove one of the most successful of the 
Art Union publications. 

Mr. Cuirrorp Harrison, best 
Obituary. known as an elocutionist, was an 

artist of very considerable ability. 
As a pen draughtsman he had method of peculiar 
delicacy, as may be seen in the article in Tue 
MacazinE or Art for May, 1900. 

Mr. Mason Jackson, long the art editor of the 
“‘Tlustrated London News,” for very many years 
exercised great influence upon the journalistic 
artists through the medium of that publication. 
He retired from the post a little more than seven 
years ago, and had reached the age of eighty-four 
when he died. He was the author of a standard 
volume dealing with the history of illustrated 
journalism. 

Mr. Cuartes McBripe, one of the few 
Scottish sculptors of note, devoted most of his 
time to the production of portrait busts, but 
delicate health, continuously suffered, deprived 
him of the opportunities of producing many works 
more worthy of his undoubted talent. His chief 
ideal statue, “The Murmur of the Shell ”’—a figure of a 
young girl—is in the possession of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Oscar Ecxuarpt was one of the original staff of 
the Daily Graphic, but did not remain long in that position. 
He was associated with Mr. Sidney Sime, the late J. W. T. 
Manuel, and Phil May on Pick-Me-Up, and, later, on that 
brilliant but ephemeral little publication, The Butterfly. A 
clever draughtsman and black and white artist, with a fine 
sense of colour, as shown in the series of Langham Sketches 
exhibited at the Royal Society of British Artists shortly 
after his election to that society, he gave promise of a great 
career. He has fallen a victim to consumption while yet 
in the fatal thirties. 

M. Sratiaert, for many years the Director of the 
Academy of Brussels, was the last survivor of the old 
Academic School of Painters of Belgium. He was trained 
in the methods of David, and throughout his life he stead- 
fastly adhered to the classic traditions. He was a conscien- 
tious and industrious painter. Several of his works are in 
the Brussels Museum. 

Nore.—Owing to the great pressure on our space, our 
notes on Exhibitions are unavoidably held over. 








THE LAST PRAYER. 


By J. L. GEROME. By PERMISSION OF GoUPIL AND Co, 


JEAN LEON 


GEROME: 


1824—1904. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


HE death of M. Jean Léon Géréme is the 
severance of almost the last link between the 
Art of France of fifty years ago and the Art of 
to-day, between the neo-classic and the school 
of realism, of modern truth and simplicity, as they are 
understood by the moderns of the New Salon and the 
New English Art Club. Géréme sought to make 
ancient Greece and Rome and Egypt live again, as Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema has done, before he turned 
to scenes of the gorgeous East, and to the modern 
history of France. He aimed not only at artistry, 
but also at erudition ; and if he succeeded in both, it 
is in the latter that his chief success was made. In 
the complimentary testimony of Horace Vernet, that 
Géréme saw his picture finished before he touched his 
canvas, we have a true criticism—a criticism which 
applies equally to Lord Leighton, and which de- 
monstrates also the reason why the two men did not 
rise to still greater heights. or this reason it is likely 
that posterity will esteem them both rather for their 
sculpture than for their painting, high as their merits 
in the latter art may be. 


IIo 


It is nearly twenty years ago since I first made the 
acquaintance of M. Géréme, and the man remains in 
my memory as he appeared then, as vividly as if I had 
never seen him since. ‘Tall and spare, and perfectly 
erect he stood ; his face was full of seriousness—one 
might almost say of sadness—save when it was lighted 
with his strangely charming smile, or animated by 
the discussion of a favourite topic ; but generally he 
was quiet, reserved, self-contained, and firm, polished 
and courteous, with much of the old-time seigneur 
about him ; and his interlocutor, as he took measure 
of him, could not help feeling how much the 
Frenchman resembled in many respects our own 
Academician, Mr. Watts. This much I wrote at the 
time, but a score of years later the impression is as 
strong as ever. 

As the Quartier Latin is the Chelsea of Paris, 
so the Quartiers de Clichy and Montmartre are its 
St. John’s Wood and Hampstead ; for on the rising 
ground sweeping up to the north of the city, with 
equal advantages of light and accessibility, dwell a vast 
community of painters and sculptors. ‘There, at the 
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time of which I am speaking, within gunshot of each 
other, lived Meissonier, Benjamin-Constant, Faliero, 
Sargent, Van Beers, Dannat, Van der Straeten, and 
many more whose names are well known in England. 
Among them, and one of the most prominent in this 
distinguished company, was M. Gérédme, who occu- 
pied a beautiful house in the Boulevard de Clichy. 
Géréme had been extraordinarily impressed by his 
journeys to the East, and, like so many others, had 
become for a time—for a period of many years—a 


“My atelier is not very grand,” he would say, 
ushering the visitor into the great apartment which, 
though no longer exclusively Oriental, still had fine 
Persian and Turkey carpets about, imparting to it an 
Eastern appearance ; “it is not very grand, but I have 
some interesting things about.” And with a graceful 
wave of the hand, he would indicate the pots and 
pottery, the hookahs, and narghilés, the silk-covered 
couches and divans, the suits of armour and trophies of 
arms. Elaborate models of frigates and schooners, of 





THE COCK FIGHT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. L. GEROME. In THE LUXEMBOURG 


confirmed Orientalist. How sincere was he in the 
fascination is sufficiently proved by a whole series of 
pictures ; but of all Eastern decoration what he loved 
most were the arts of China and Japan. The ante- 
chamber forming the hall was fitted up @ la Chinoise, 
and filled with bronzes, ornaments, china, and bric-a- 
brac of every kind, with brilliant stuffs and shaggy, 
frowning masks—and every object perfect of its class, 
The studio was on the top storey of the house—a 
Parisian house, so that the ascent was arduous enough ; 
but the style of decoration which was so striking on 
the ground floor was carried out with such complete- 
ness and excellent good taste that, however scanty of 
breath and heavy of foot, the visitor was interested 
and thankful for the journey. Carpets, hand-rails, 
stained-glass windows, musical instruments, weapons, 
bronze pagodas and dragons, and suits of armour, 
bewildered the visitor with their variety and pro- 
fusion. And this is the man who will be best 
remembered by his neo-classic paintings and_ his 
modern-antique sculpture ! 


which Géréme was very proud, decorated the top ot 
the huge wardrobe, and Oriental lamps and lanterns 
hung from the ceiling. He was a born collector, and 
his delight with well-based and well-informed appre- 
ciation was charming to see. ‘ My collection is fine as 
far as it goes,” he said once, “ but it doesn’t equal that 
of my brother-in-law, Albert Goupil, next door.” 
Albert Goupil’s collection was fine indeed; it was 
described, it may be remembered, by M. Molinier and 
M. Henri Lavoix in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and 
their articles afterwards republished in volume form 
in 1885 (a presentation copy of which Géréme once 
gave me, and it lies before me as I write); and the 
collection was sold by auction in 1888. 

The armour was good, but the suit of gladiator’s 
harness and helmet was of course an imitation—made 
by favour of the Italian Government from the only 
existing suit in Florence. Said Gérédme, “It was in 
this armour, as you know, that the old Roman 
gladiators fought, and I painted it into my ‘Ave, 
Cesar, morituri te salutant’—you remember, just 
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when I had painted my ‘ Death of Cesar,’ which the 
critics amiably nicknamed ‘Washing Day.’” Then 
I recollect on the wall the mask of Paul Delaroche, 
Géréme’s master, taken during life, and a highly 
finished pencil-portrait of the same painter which 
the great neo-classic presented to his pupil ; and the 
embroideries, screens, marquetery, trappings, and hunt- 
ing implements collected by Géréme on his travels. 
How fond he was of them! And now, no doubt, 
the usual fate awaits them, and like the collection 


of Albert Goupil, they will all come under the 


hammer at the Hétel Drouot. 

The first occasion on which I saw his sculpture in 
progress was when he asked me to step into his sculp- 
ture-studio, as he had some orders to give below. A 
life-size statue of “Omphale,” almost finished in the 
clay, stood on its revolving table, and impressed the 
spectator at once with its power and mastery. 
The great Lydian Queen, as the reader will probably 
remember, is represented in the nude, in the attitude 
of the Farnese Hercules, leaning on her lover’s club 
and lion’s skin, while a small blindfolded Love stands 
close to her side. The lines are fine, the treatment 
broad and vigorous, the conception of the woman 
massive and heavy, yet not without grace, and the 
execution firm and full of knowledge. 

The model, whose fine form and features the 
statue reproduced, was sitting reading while she waited 
near the stove, a shawl of yellow Chinese silk lightly 
thrown over her. She rose and walked with san- 
dalled feet towards the statue. ‘What does Mon- 
sieur think of it? ” she asked, as she surveyed it with 
a respect amounting to absolute veneration. ‘ Would 
monsieur like to see the harmonious, flowing lines ?” 
And as she turned the statue slowly on the pivot 
she gazed in rapt admiration on the reproduction 
of her form. “See how beautiful it is!” she 
exclaimed ; “see how it is modelled. I have sat to 
te maitre for five years, and I have seen no greater 
art from him than this. His other work of ‘ Anacréon 
et Gladiateur’ I do not like so well as this. Que c'est 
beau!” At that moment the master returned. ‘ Ah, 
you are looking at my ‘Omphale’?” he said. “It 
is my rest from painting, as you know ; my relaxation. 
And a contrast to my later pictures, is it not?” 

A relaxation it was at that time, for besides the 
work already named, besides the figures of different 
nations for the Universal Exhibition in 1855, and the 
“Bacchus and Love” in 1878, he had produced 
little else in the plastic art. But soon as his eye 
for colour went, and he recognised that his career 
as a painter was approaching its end, he became 
more and more of a sculptor, and it was his brush 
that became the relaxation, yet he painted to the end : 
only last year there was a capital ‘landscape in the 
Salon, “A Well in the Fayoum, in Middle Egypt,” 


somewhat tight in handling and lacking in fine colour ; 
still, a twilight piece that gains in effect through the 
fine quality of style that pervades it. Since the 
“ Omphale” we have had “Tanagra” (1890), a 
marble figure ; “The Dancer,” in 1891 ; “ Bellona,” 
in 1891 ; and “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” His latest 
work of a female figure, “ A Ball Player,” is sculp- 
tural in form and elevated in style ; nevertheless, as 
near the border-line of realism as is permissible in 
sculpture. A statue of “Corinthe” was just com- 
pleted before his sudden death. 

“Pygmalion and Galatea” is perhaps the most 
representative, though not the most beautiful, of all 
Géréme’s plastic works, for we have in it an epitome 
of his method of treating the figure and drapery, his 
love of twisting the body, and his general largeness 
of manner. ‘“ Bellona” created a tremendous sensa- 
tion, as it was the first chryselephantine work of 
importance wrought by the master. It was the 
method that impressed, rather than the work itself. 
The figure, standing tip-toe, screaming woe and 
warning, shouting “To Battle!” with flesh of tinted 
ivory, eyes of emeralds, draperies, weapons, and cobra 
of many-coloured metals, make greater effect than 
would be believed from the reproduction, for it looked 
more like life. But the subject missed the target, 
for this screaming Hecate suggests not so much 
“War” as “Madness ”—and suggests not so much 
sculpture as sublimated bric-a-brac. Moreover, no one 
could fail to recognise in this work the source of its in- 
spiration—the “ Départ pour la Guerre ” of Francois 
Rude on the Arc de l’Etoile in Paris. In that 
splendid masterpiece Rude has given us a figure of 
War, with head-piece, glaive, and shield not unlike 
these of Gérdme’s; but the gesture is larger, and 
the head, oppressive in its grandeur, is as the Goddess 
of War in very deed. Since that time he has pro- 
duced a certain amount of small bronze sculpture, 
of equestrian figures and the like, of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon—work which is remarkable for 
high finish and perfection of execution, yet with a 
certain breadth which proclaims mastery. 

Géréme did not mind fair criticism, although his 
impatience of newspaper criticism, especially criticism 
which betrayed parti pris, was such that it even 
surpassed that of Whistler himself. And yet the 
criticism he passed on his own work was sometimes 
very severe, as rigorous and candid as he ever received 
from a serious writer. “My ‘ Anacreon,’” I re- 
member him saying, “though not badly conceived, 
was very dry and badly composed ; and my ‘ Virgin,’ 
which I sent in at the same time, was flat and poor. 
With those two pictures that year I made a natural 
and a thorough and well-deserved fiasco. My chief 
faults, you see, have always been hardness and dryness. 
I have always been trying to conquer them, but down 
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By J. L. GEROME. 
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to this very day I have not succeeded. People say 
my flesh is bad and dry and unflesh-like. It’s quite 
true. I never could learn how to paint flesh properly. 
That’s why I’ve painted so many pictures of the 
nude, bath pictures, and so on—‘ Phryne before her 
Judges,’ ‘The Moorish Bath,’ ‘The Toilette at 
the Bath,’ and the rest—and each time I have 
hoped for victory: but no.” 

When a distinguished painter can speak of his 
faults and of some of his loudly applauded pictures 
in terms of cold and judicial impartiality, he is 
surely not without greatness of another kind, and 
sets an example which might fitly be followed by 
less gifted men. 

He was born in Vesoul (Haute-Saéne) on the 
11th of May, 1824. He became the pupil of Paul 
Delaroche, and made his first appearance at the 
Salon as long ago as 1847. He began with a 
“Virgin, the Child Jesus, and St. John,” but he 
quickly turned towards classic subjects and painted 
the famous “Cock Fight,” which—now in the 
Luxembourg—is so eloquent of his master’s influence. 
Then followed “ Anacreon, Bacchus, and Cupid,” 
and, in 1850, “A Greek Interior,” and “ Pastum ” 
(1852). Three years later ‘he produced his great 
historical canvas of “The Augustan Age and the 
Birth of Christ,” which was acquired by the State, 
and in 1857 his famous “ Duel after the Masked 
Ball.” Of this work he told me, quite unaffectedly, 
that “the picture is in the English taste, and the 
subject what you call ‘taking ;”’ the execution of 
it is good, and parts of it were quite fairly treated.” 
Then came “King Candaule” (1859), “ Phryne 
before her Judges,” “Two Augurs could never look 
at one another without Laughing,” and a portrait- 
of the great actress Rachel in 1861. “Louis XIV 
and Moliére” and “The Prisoner”—an Egyptian 
dignitary, firmly secured, being rowed down the 
Nile off the Temple of Philae—came in 1863; in 
1865 “The Last Prayer,” a great scene of martyr- 
dom in the arena at Rome—the subject differently 
treated at a later date by Gustave Doré, in a picture 
familiar enough in England. ‘Cleopatra before 
Cesar” (shown in the Royal Academy in 1868, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Ogden Mills, of 
New York) followed in 1866, and “ The Death 
of Cesar” in 1867, now in the Corcoran Gallery. 
Seven years later came what was perhaps Géréme’s 
finest technical achievement—“ L’Eminence Grise ” 
(“The Cardinal in Grey”). The dramatic subject 
was finely treated and the character admirable; but 
the colour, texture, arrangement, and quality in 
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this little picture were of a very high order, as was 
generally acknowledged when it was shown at the 
French Exhibition at the Guildhall in 1898. The 
contrast between the proud Cardinal who ascends the 
staircase and the seemingly humble “ Father Joseph,” 
who almost equalled Richelieu in power, is shown 
with vigour, yet with the excellent taste which distin- 
guished all the painter did. The picture, lent by 
Mrs. S. D. Warren, of Boston, U.S.A., entered her 
collection from that of Mr. W. R. Stebbins, of 
New York. In 1876 he painted “The Moorish 
Bath,” now belonging to Mr. H. J. Turner, a picture 
which was etched by Rajon. ‘These, with “The 
Slave Market at Rome” (1884) and “ (C£dipus” 
(1886), are among the chief of the. artist’s suc- 
cesses; yet they are necessarily but a selection, so 
many are his pictures, and, up to late years, so great 
a majority deserve to be included in any list of his 
chief work. 

Géréme, in spite of his supreme ability in his own 
line, is too deliberate a painter, too preoccupied with 
his subject, too cold in his admirable arrangements, and 
is hardly likely to be awarded a place among the 
immortals. He had power and many of the higher 
virtues of the painter, but passion he had not ; nor had 
he that quality of the great colourist which will make 
his name endure except in the second rank. . His 
services to Art were immense, not only as a painter 
who improved vastly on the teaching of Delaroche, 
but as a teacher who had a great influence over the 
minds as well as the affections of his pupils of the 
Beaux-Arts ; not only controlling them as few other 
professors have done, but impressing upon them the 
futility of seeking to substitute a false and cheap 
“impressionism ” for sound knowledge and cultivated 
power. 

His landscape-backgrounds are generally good, his 
animals are well studied, his design is excellent, his 
drawing unimpeachable, his manner elegant and dig- 
nified. or these reasons, he was selected for election 
as an Honorary Foreign Academician of Burlington 
House, for his is a style of art that above all others 
is useful for academic training and example. He ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy six works, and would 
have done so more often but for the fact that one of 
his best pictures, too nude for English taste, was on 
one occasion badly hung. His “ Bellona” was shown 
there in 1893. He received the highest honours 
usually accorded to French artists, and it may safely 
be said that no artist—certainly no artist of the elder 
school—was more popular than he, who was described 
as a preux chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche. 
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WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 
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AS it come to stay? Will it last? Will it 
attain to the distinction of “a style”? 
These and similar questions are frequently 
heard, even now that we have become 
quite accustomed to the society of the new arrival, 
and have agreed that he is “not a bad sort of fellow.” 
The Challenge Still, as it would be premature to 
on Behalf of conclude that its permanency is 
L’Art Nouveau. assured, I will, by your leave, repeat 
By F. 8. Blizard. the question contained in the open- 
ing sentence, and then venture briefly to consider 
the situation. There are those who content them- 
selves with one word, which they seem to consider 
sums up the case satisfactorily. ‘ Craze,” they say, 
and that is all; others will quietly smile and affirm 
that it’s “nearly played out,” and will die of natural 
causes before attaining old age. But the majority are 
somewhat loth to express an opinion on the subject, 
and appear to have been taken by surprise at the ad- 
vent and subsequent growth of the movement, which 
they had never taken quite seriously at the outset. 

Someone has described the “motif” of /’Art 
Nouveau as “the concentrated essence of a wriggle,” 
whilst another description, coming I believe from a 
great authority on art matters, speaks of it as 
abounding in “squirming lines and blobs.” 

The most scathing criticism I have seen, however, 
is that which professes to have discovered the source of 
inspiration in—shall I repeat the word ?—“ entrails.” 

Had the movement been championed by some 
of our great men in the Art world, methinks such 
criticism would never have been made. But that is 
just what is lacking—the new style has no long 
pedigree to recommend it and ensure respect ; it 
came as a stranger, and having only its merits to 
recommend it, has been, of course, overlooked to a 
great extent in consequence. 

Its influence has, however, been so steadily felt, 
that it may certainly be said to have “caught on” to 
a marked degree, and has long since stamped its 
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impress upon many of our industries, the textiles, 
metal work, pottery, jewellery, furniture, etc., with 
most excellent results, where its interpretation has 
been entrusted to competent designers. This is 
necessarily a sine qua non, unless the whole thing is to 
degenerate into tomfoolery. And here let it be said 
that unless there be innate good taste, the “New 
Art” is a dangerous thing for a designer to handle, for 
the reason that it is essentially a “free” style, and 
consequently liable to abuse. 

There are no hard and fast rules, such as belong to 
the classic and other forms, and therefore with freedom 
and scope granted, it follows that taste, essentially 
good and truly artistic, is absolutely necessary in order 
to avoid abuse and vulgarity. 

L’Art Nouveau is replete with beauty of line, 
grace of form, and freedom, it is a sympathetic style, 
and in its best rendering is full of repose, and quiet 
unobtrusive beauty. In a word, it is Art pure and 
simple, untrammelled by convention, and therefore in 
a sense original. Its proper expression must result 
rather from what is within a man, his sympathies, his 
nobler qualities and aspirations, than from studious 
effort; he must feel rather than know, sympathise 
rather than study. 

Never was the decorators’ artist given such a free 
hand as the New Art of to-day gives him; but he 
must realise that such freedom does not entitle him 
to throw off all restraint, or the result will indeed be 
“ Art gone mad.” 

In conclusion let us ask ourselves: Is there not 
perhaps a deeper meaning behind this modern Art 
development, a meaning which points to the growing 
enlightenment of our times, the widening intelligence 
and broader thought which is manifest in religious and 
political matters, a tendency for each man to think 
and reason for himself, rather than accept as law that 
which custom, or orthodoxy, or prejudice would 
compel him to adhere to? 

For are we not progressing in many ways, and 
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innovations are no longer sneered at simply because 
they are innovations? If this be so, why should 
the realm of Art 
be an exception to 
the rule of pro- 
gression, even 
though ancient tra- 
ditions should be 
laid aside, and we 
roam in new fields; 
it matters not, if 
only we adhere to 
beauty and sim- 
plicity, for are not 
the terms Art and 
Beauty —synony- 
mous ? 
F. S. Buizarp. 


“L’Art Nou- 
veau” — will it 
live and fructify ? 
Has it the seed of 
future growth and 
development? In 
considering this, it is essential to divest oneself of 
prejudice in either direction. ‘To welcome a thing 

simply because it is new is as ab- 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, surd as to condemn it on the same 
co a ground, This “new art” will live 

ischievous and X : . ; 

a fettioeabhe or not according as it complies with 
craze.” or violates the canons of reasonable- 

ness and the teaching of Nature. 
No art has ever lived, or will ever live, without basing 
itself on natural beauty of form on the decorative 
side, and natural laws of strength, stability, and 
fitness on the constructive side. How will /’Art 
Nouveau fare when tried by this standard ? 

After the last Paris Exhibition a collection of 
furniture in this new style was shown at the South 
Kensington Museum, and afterwards circulated 
through the country at the various centres of 
industry, to inspire them with new ideas. - Against 
this the Council for Art, consisting of Sir William 
Richmond, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Walter Crane, 
and myself, protested at the time, though, to some 
extent, in vain. We explained that the main motive 
of the designs was a conscious striving after novelty 
and eccentricity, which is the basest of all motives 
in Art; that the forms of the objects, instead of 
expressing and illustrating the lines of the construc- 
tion, obscured and ignored them; that the natural 
quality of material was not respected or made the 
mainspring of the design as it should be; and that 
there was throughout a fidgety, vulgar obtrusive- 














L’ART NOUVEAU: A CHAIR. 


By E. BAGUES. One oF THE 
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ness quite destructive of all dignity and _ repose. 
We also commented on the inferior workmanship 
of the joinery from 
the craftsman’s 
point of view. 
The propa- 
ganda, however, 
has done its mis- 
chievous work, and 
the “Squirm ” is 
now the fashion- 
able element in 
design. It has be- 
come an easy 
trick; anybody 
can learn it in a 
week, and after- 
wards. reel it off 
to any extent. It 
saves a world of 
trouble ; no one 
need study Nature, 
or think for him- 
self any more ; and 
in my opinion it 
will pass away with 
everything else that 
is merely based on 
a fashionable craze. 
It may, how- 
ever, in its passage 
have done good by 
shaking that strict 
observance of convention and authority which has 
done so much to bind modern art in fetters, and espe- 
cially modern architecture. But I think the fetters 
were already rusting away and falling off us, and that 
good and original work can be had on the sounder 
bases of reason and propriety ; so that the doubtful aid 
of /’Art Nouveau may very well be dispensed with. 














L’ART NOUVEAU: A CABINET. 


By LOUIS MAJORELLE. ONE OF THE 
Pieces EXHIBITED AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Let me say as briefly as I can that I am in childish 
ignorance, not only as to the existence of such an 
expression in Art, but I am also incapable of under- 

standing what such a movement 


Mr. Alfred can mean. 
ose gellal Perhaps I am old-fashioned 
nonsense.” and may be prejudiced, and with- 


out the power of conceiving what 
l’ Art Nouveau can mean, I am still at a loss to know 
how to make myself worthy of such great masters 
as Phidias and all the great men who have come down 
to us since his time. Oftentimes, I say to myself, 4 
quoi bon to attempt anything, in face of such examples 
as those which these great masters have left behind ? 
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I can imagine nothing more real or, if you like, 
more modern than the Parthenon marbles, and I know 
of no expression in Art more vapid, more disloyal, 
unhealthy, and amateurishly tentative, than the examples 
which, from time to time, are brought to my notice 
through the modern medium of facile personal ad- 
vertisement—the illustrated press. 

I have never taken these ephemeral ebullitions of 
crazy incompetency au grand sérieux, as they have 
always appeared to me as the outcome of degeneracy. 
What have we left of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood ? 

Nothing absolutely will ever live as honest and 
loyal expressions in Art, except the works of the 
healthy and manly seceders, and their work will 
always be far more typical of individuality than all 
the mud mountain of rubbish daily and yearly heaped 
up by the incompetent, social, amateur ass, who 
mistakes the praise of his fellow incompetents for 
his supply of new sensations to his equally diseased 
patrons. 

L’Art Nouveau, forsooth! Absolute nonsense ! 
It belongs to the young lady’s seminary and the 
“ duffer’s” paradise. 

Have I understood /’Art Nouveau rightly, or 
is it still a matter of the grave to which I must 
come, before I understand ? 


My impression is that what is generally understood 
by-/’Art Nouveau is already old. Its apotheosis was 
at Turin last year, at “ Il primo 


= Walter esposizione Internazionale d’ Arte 
rane :— ® ” : 
“<A Phese Decorativa Moderna.” It was in 


sather than many ways a remarkable exhibition, 
Craze.” but to my mind, in spite of much 

very remarkable and original work, 
the result, on the whole, seemed to suggest that the new 
art carried the seeds of dissolution within itself. One 
rather unfortunate sign was the readiness with which 
its characteristic forms seemed to lend themselves to 
exploitation by commercialism. A certain decorative 
rhetoric in form and line has already been so oft repeated, 
and so constantly reappears in nearly every kind of 
design, that we are already weary, and any impression 
of novelty has completely worn off. 

I have no prejudices as to ornamental treatment— 
so long as it és ornamental ; but when certain lines 
and forms in design are continually played upon and 
repeated, without reference to material or purpose, one 
is bound to feel fatigued, just as one is by constant 
repetition of the same phrase in music. In an artist’s 
hands lines and forms must mean something, but too 
often the imitator comes along and imitates merely the 
superficial characteristics of his style and so cheapens 
and ruins the whole thing. 


Something like this appears to have happened to 
the new art. No style or form of art is of any use 
unless the designer or decorator has something of his 
own to say in it. 

There is a close analogy in this sense between 
art and literature, or poetry. 

L’Art Nouveau is, however, a convention of con- 
ventions. Its genesis may be traced by the curious. 
It is, like the melancholy of Jacques, “extracted from 
many essences, and compounded of many simples.” 

Traces of decadence, primitive motives, attenuated 
pre-Raphaelitism, Japanese influence—all are sum- 
marised. One sees even the electric wire and insulator 
motive as decorative units. Modern, certainly, and 
modern in its rapid development, maturity, and, 
apparently, rapid decline. 

Let us have originality and progress in Art by all 
means, but if Art is to be progressive with life and 
science it can only be by following the laws of nature 
in all conditions and materials. The one great test of 
Art is time and how it passes the ordeal of living with. 


I think the condition which has made /’Art Nouveau 
possible is a distinctly healthy development, but at the 
same time the manifestation of it is distinctly un- 
healthy and revolting. Was not all traditional art 











L’AtT NOUVEAU: SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 
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that has ever lived the direct outcome of noble 
character which had a sort of divine intuition behind 

it? The Art of to-day seems void 
Mr. C. F. A. of intuition and shows no sign of 
an <r reverence. Atheism, .conceit, and 

ot worthy to Be CE : 

ne dalied 0 apish imitation seem to be the chief 
style.” features. Like the emancipated 

slaves, we have gone back into 
savagery on being emancipated from tradition. But 
this is no argument for slavery. What we need now 
is more religious earnestness and conscientiousness, 
and real style will in the end result from it. I believe 
artists all over the world are feeling more and more 
that personal character is more important than arch- 
zological knowledge, and fidelity more than execu- 
tional skill. Surely /’Art Nouveau is not worthy to 
be called a style. Is it not merely the work of a lot 
of imitators with nothing but mad eccentricity as a 
guide ; good men, no doubt, misled into thinking that 
Art is a debauch of sensuous feeling, instead of the 
expression of human thought and feeling combined, 
and governed by reverence for something higher than 
human nature? 


Any new enthusiasm is certain to be opposed 
by the usual phalanx of petrified opinion and criticism, 


L’ART NOUVEAU: A SETTEE. 


Desianeo BY E. GAILLARD for M. Bina 


quite of the same kind that has done duty over and 
over again for generations. L’Art Nouveau has re- 

ceived the usual amount of assault 
Mr.Goscombe _and battery, but this can in no way 
John, A-R.A.:— affect whatever good is in it; what 

A craze may ; A Be 

nenita Cahealide is valuable will be absorbed, giving 
elements,” vitality and variety to what in many 

directions has become conventional 
and dead ; the worthless part will, of course, be very 
quickly forgotten. 

It is convenient to speak of the present outbreak 
as /’Art Nouveau, but as a matter of fact it is only 
the extravagance and exaggeration of it which is 
now so remarkable. From quite early times similar 
manifestations of both form and line may be noted; 
one finds them cropping up in all the periods of real 
natural art expression ; there is really nothing at all 
new about it. How interesting, for instance, were 
some of the pieces of pottery in the exhibition of 
the remains from Knossos, at the Royal Academy 
last winter ; they were entirely of the “New Art” 
kind. ‘There were many astounding surprises in this 
remarkable exhibition, but to find /’Art Nouveau, 
in its latest and most perfect state, an ordinary 
matter three or four thousand years ago in Crete, 
was, I think, the most astonishing. 
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As far as one can see and know, this particular 
method never until now became a “craze.” It 
simply took its proper place as a necessary element 
in the gamut of artistic expression, giving freedom 
and flexibility, but never exceeding a certain just and 
rhythmic balance and proportion. The weakness of 
the “ New Art” lies, as I have said, in its extrava- 
gance and exaggeration; formerly “squirming lines, 
blobs and wriggles” were used in their proper place 
and proportion to give grace and flexibility, they 
appear now to be the only means employed; so 
much so, that all strength and firmness, and even 
structure, are in danger of being swallowed up in 
this love of invertebrate flexibility and softness, much 
of it so curiously suggestive of the flabby form and 
twisting tentacles of the octopus. 

Perhaps the chief reason why /Art Nouveau has 
developed into a “craze” rests in the fact that the 


quite ordinary and untrained person can soon learn: 


sufficient to proclaim himself of “the movement ;” in 
fact, herein lies the truth of the whole matter, for 
in the hands of educated artists it remains a valuable 
means of expression, and is used whenever wanted 
with knowledge and restraint; but in the hands of 
the untrained and the incompetent it develops into 
a “craze” that is quickly caught up and pushed 
by tradesmen and shopkeepers, 

But even a “craze” may leave valuable and fresh 
elements in the art of our time, for the arts of design 
are surely living and growing things, no less respon- 
sive to human needs than are music and literature. 


I am afraid I do not like Art Nouveau as it 
has developed. The wandering curly lines which 
are made to go over everything, 
do they not become very tire- 
some? It is difficult to get away 
from them. I have seen some very 
beautiful things in jewellery in this style, for which 
it seems very appropriate—but is it so new? Is it 
not a development from the Cinque-cento and the 
“Baroque” styles? And one can see the reason of its 
beauty, in metal or in polished surfaces, where light 
plays in a very beautiful way on the changes of curved 
forms, growing and developing from each other. But 
why slab it over everything? Ornament ought to 
have some sort of meaning, I fancy ; was it not so, in 
the beginning? And I think, to charm, to continue 
to please us, it ought to have a correspondence to 
something in nature which also charms us. But these 
forms seem to be derived from something not ordin- 
arily present to the eye ; like the forms of benes, or 
of insects under the microscope. There’s something 
not quite human, not quite comfortable, about them. 


Mr. George 
Clausen, A.R.A.:— 
“Ts it sonew?” 
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The pedestal of Cellini’s Perseus shows the germ 
of this style ; so does the work (especially the boat 
fountain in the Piazza di Spagna) of Bernini in 
Rome. 

In Mr. Gilbert’s beautiful fountain in Piccadilly 
Circus, and in his fine centre-piece, he has shown us 
the beauty of light playing on developing curves ; 
but these works are controlled by a fine taste; and 
I know what infinite trouble and thought he gave 
to them. 

In face of the great sameness of /’Art Nouveau, 
is it not claiming too much to say that it “shows 
a tendency for each man to think and reason for 
himself ” ? 





L’ART NOUVEAU: A MIRROR. 


By G. DE FEURE ror M. Bina 


I have never considered the “New Art” at all. 
Its practice has seemed to me the 
resort of the uncultivated and the 
duffer. I don’t think I have any 
more to say about it. 

I consider /’Art Nouveau a 
disease. I thought it was dead, 
or, at least, moribund. For 
Heaven’s sake do not “ wake” this corpse. 

In my opinion /’Art Nouveau is not a craze, 
but I do think that some of its 
disciples have gone into extrava- 
gance and forgotten that beauty 
and simplicity are essential to all good Art. 

I am obliged to confess that I hardly know what 
P Art Nouveau means. It is a good 
sounding phrase, and perhaps owes 
flavour to being uttered in a foreign 
tongue. Some think Art will always be fresh, no 
matter how ancient. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS. 








SIDNEY SIME. 


By FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


F those men who stand out in boldest relief 
from the serried ranks of black-and-white 
artists who have come to the front within 
the last few years, none is more remarkable 

than Sidney Sime. ‘The reason for this pre-eminence 
is clear enough: he is richly endowed with imagina- 
tion—the rarest yet most valuable of qualities in an 
artist. Almost from the outset he has trained the 
searchlight of his brain on a certain imaginary world 
which is of burning interest to a very large public. 
For some, Mr. Sime has crystallised their own im- 
perfect and fleeting visions of a land of possible future 
and unwilling travel ; and he may have so impressed 
others with the discomforts of the nether world as— 
who knows ?—to have tarried their steps down the 
decline that leads to it. 

Mr. Sime has laboured far nearer to this imaginary 
realm than any other artist I know of, and to this 
fact is probably due the wonderful air of authen- 
ticity which pervades his Hadean views. ‘The idea 
of using his art as a means to point salutary morals 
was either absent or of mere incidental import to 
him, and Tartarus with its inhabitants were looked 
upon as virtually untrodden ground, for which his 
peculiar circumstances and sympathies specially adapted 
him. It is with these capabilities that we are more 
intimately concerned, for Mr. Sime’s success in the 
art world has been achieved as much by his skill as 
a draughtsman as by novelty of his subjects. 

It is difficult to think of any other modern English 
black-and-white artist, excepting Aubrey Beardsley, 
who has set up so individual a style of his own, em- 
ploying new methods of expression and casting off old 
conventions. Blake’s work evinces a somewhat similar 
instinctive “knowledge” of the supernatural. Perhaps 
Blake was more the dreamer of dreams and Sime the 
dreamer of nightmares. Goya, again, irresistibly comes 
to mind when one is contemplating the impetuous 
virility of much of Mr. Sime’s work, as well as in 
his originality and disregard for precedent. If outside 
influences have had any effect on his technical 
methods, they may be traced to the work of the 
Japanese, and of Beardsley. 

The earlier days of many ultimately successful 
artists have been spent in a manner most antagonistic 
to the study-of art, but few could possibly have had so 





fearful and uncongenial a start in life as Sidney Sime, 
for he, born in 1867 at Manchester, of a father who 
was engaged in trade, spent five dark years of his life 
in the gloomy depths of a coal-mine, pushing trolleys 
laden with coal along passages which were but between 
two and three feet in height. 

A miracle only saved Mr. Sime from death in one 





“YE HAVE READ, YE HAVE HEARD, YE HAVE THOUGHT,” 
HE SAID, “AND THE TALE IS YET TO RUN, BY THE WORTH 
OF THE BODY THAT ONCE YE HAD, GIVE ANSWER WHAT HA! 


- YE DONE?” 
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IN FAERY-LANDS FORLORN; OR, THE MAELSTROM. 


Drawn sy SIDNEY SIME. 


of the terrible subterranean accidents he experienced ; 
but he was spared to become, later on, assistant to a 
linendraper—a move upwards, in so much as at least 
he could see the sky on more than one day a week. 
He was next apprenticed to a barber, and finally to 
a sign-painter, with whom he found the inevitable 
vent for the flame of art which had been pent up 
within him since before his colliery days, and which 
was henceforth to shine so brilliantly. He attended 
the classes at the Liverpool School of Art, and, gain- 
ing honours, decided in 1893 to come to London to 
seek fame in the domains of art proper. 


His work soon appeared in the pages of “The 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” “The 
Illustrated London News,” and “The Queen.” Next 
we find him engaged on “ Pick-Me-Up,” which then 
occupied a unique position as an artistic production. 
Mr. Sime contributed a weekly sheaf of illustrations to 
accompany Mr. Arnold Goldsworthy’s equally bril- 
liant dramatic criticisms entitled “Thro’ the Opera 
Glasses.” These spirited sketches, done under the 
peculiar difficulties always attendant on such work, 
were ever fresh and spirited. 

From the first, these and the larger more individual 
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A TRAGIC AFFAIR. 


Drawn For “ THE SKETCH” BY SIDNEY SIME. 


drawings in “ Pick-Me-Up” commanded attention, 
and were looked forward to week by week by those 
who knew, with something approaching excitement. 
A fine example of these earlier works, entitled, “ Ye 
Shades,” shows us a huddled crowd of wretches in the 
lobby of the Hadean judgment chamber, nervously 
inquiring “What have you got?” from one of their 
number, who, in advance of them, is being led to his 
destined heat in the infernal regions. The victim 
mutters “1500° Fahrenheit,” In the background a 


« 


hand of iron grip is seen drawing the next miscreant 
before the Satanic presence: his face is a marvel or 
sickening terror. 

What, again, could be more weird and diabolical 
than “ At Last,” three officials of the hottest regions 
discussing with gusto the forthcoming arrival in their 
midst of the New Woman? “The Great Pavement,” 
a drawing reeking of sulphur and brimstone, shows us 
a swarm of little demons in the red heat, paving hell 
with good intentions, In another marvellous com- 
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position we see a crowd of distraught creatures being 
rushed at the double along the edge of a precipice to 
the tortures of Hades. ‘The incsription runs, “TI say, 
Medicus, I’ thought your sentence was the Mustard 
Pit?” “So it was, but I reminded them of what my 
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“DON'T YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO DO WITH HIM. HE WAS 


BURIED BY THE PARISH.” 


DRAWN BY SIDNEY SIME. 


Patent Pill had done for them, so they let me off 
with the Cinder Path.” 

Among such subjects as these are some equally 
vivid views of the better world, wherein translated 
persons are seen still in their old mundane forms and 
exceedingly uncomfortable in their new surroundings. 
“No more slumming for me, Seraphina,” for instance, 
is a poor old world-worn man rewarded with a pair 
of wings. ‘There is a suggestion that a lively little 
enemy has accompanied him above, for the old fellow 
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is, bird-like, preening one wing with an ugly foot 
mis-shapen by the wearing of cheap boots. 

Other drawings deal with beings on this earth, 
such as the “ At Elsinore” and the intensely terse 
sketch illustrating “ Lines for the Little.” 

Unlike most humorous artists, Mr. 
Sime invents the jokes he illustrates. 
A glance at “ Pick-Me-Up” for 1896 
shows that his keen humour and 
caustic criticism served him in good 
stead as a political cartoonist. 

His drawings appeared in the de- 
lightful little “ Butterfly,” under his 
own editorship in “ Eureka” and in 
“The Idler,” which magazine Mr. 
Sime’s editorial acumen piloted for a 
time into signal artistic success. 

“The Idler” began to publish 
Mr. Sime’s work in 1896 with an 
amusing drawing wherein the risen 
dead in a churchyard are seen abus- 
ing their poor unfortunate dead doctor, 
who has joined their party. 

So many of Mr. Sime’s drawings 
have been grim or gruesome, that 
some may allege of him that beauty 
only concerns him in relation to 
composition and pattern. To such 
I would refer the drawing of the 
“Listening Sphinx” (“ Idler,” March, 
1900), with its serene sky and beau- 
tiful sweep of foliage; or to the 
charming baby in “Spring - heeled 
Jack” (“Idler,” August, 1900), treated 
most lovingly, and betraying the 
warm-heartedness underlying the ar- 
tist’s deviltry. Beauty is evident in 
every line of “The High School” 
(“Idler”) ; and what could be more 
exquisite than “The Statue in the 
Grass” (“Idler”), a black-and-white 
drawing which is full of colour? 
Equally pleasing are the graceful 
“ Andromeda,” the “Query” (a 
charming little mob of inquisitive 
fauns in a lovely woodland glade), 
and the dainty “Drawing to Triolet.” 

“In Faery-lands Forlorn” and “A Tragic Affair,” 
here reproduced, are seen to be instinct with the very 
atmosphere of fairyland. “The Edge of the Forest” 
(“Idler”) is full of mystery and tragic foreboding, 
much as, in a less degree, is “’The Incubus,” here 
reproduced. For masterly gruesomeness the student 
may be commended to “The Hand of Glory,” with 
its corpse swinging on the gallows and the three 
robbers. 
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THE WIRM. 


Drawn By SIDNEY SIME 


In the since defunct “Eureka” appeared “ The 
Merwoman,” one of the finest and most elaborate 
in execution of Mr. Sime’s drawings. The short-lived 
“Unicorn” had time to publish the artist’s “ Pursuit 
of Pleasure.” “The Tatler” has given us fine 
“Drawings in Unknown Lands,” and finally the 
“ Pall Mall Magazine” has been and still is particu- 
larly fortunate with the “ Nursery Pictures,” the illus- 
trations to “The Mountains of the Moon,” “ John 
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and the Ghosts,” and the like, wherein 
the artist reveals himself in his most 
impressive power. Mr. Sime has shown 
marked ability in his rendering of wild 
beasts : his “ Tiger” and “The Lions ” 
in the “Idler” might well be the work 
of a specialist in such studies. 

Those who may visit the Yorick 
Club will be struck by a series of 
broadly comic caricatures of members, 
painted entirely from memory. The 
rollicking spirit in which they are con- 
ceived is not less admirable than their 
technique, yet members are said to 
tremble when Mr. Sime enters with a 
suspicious brown-paper parcel under 
his arm. 

So much for work already published, 
but a visit to Mr. Sime’s Chelsea studio 
reveals yet other evidences of his re- 
markable ability. We shall find a 
powerful set of grizzly “Death” draw- 
ings done in lithographic chalk, a port- 
folio of tender pastel sketches of evan- 
escent landscape effects studied in the 
neighbourhood of his home among the 
Scottish mountains, and yet another folio 
full of small water-colour drawings of 
Highland solitudes, remarkable for their 
translucency and loving study of Na- 
ture’s moods. Elsewhere are superb 
drawings from the nude, large in 
manner and sure in draughtsmanship. 

Mr. Sime is as eloquent and viva- 
cious in his speech as with his pencil, and, modest 
though he be, he is markedly a man of great indi- 
viduality and of deep thought. A vast forehead 
dominates a face indicative of strength, while a cer- 
tain appearance of grimness is frequently dispelled by 
a humorous twinkle of the eye and the most genial of 
smiles. In short, he looks every inch the author of 
his drawings, in equal parts an irresistible humorist, 
an original thinker, and a truly inventive artist. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING TECHNICALLY CONSIDERED. 


II. By Professor HUBERT von HERKOMER, R.4., C.V.O. 


S I have now fairly and squarely placed the 
A position of photography, in its relation to 
art and the artist, before you, we will return 

to the work of the portrait. I must mention 

one strongly marked fashion of the old masters in 
respect to the posing of faces, which was to get a 
three-quarter face with eyes looking at the spectator. 
That gave a certain sly look to all the subjects. Of 
course, there are plenty of people who never look 
straight at you. For them it would be perfectly right, 
but it must falsify the characters of nine-tenths of the 
sitters. Artistic it certainly is, and the eye is very 
“thankful,” as we say, to draw in that pose—the eye- 
lids being much easier to draw than in a front face. 
Supposing, now, attitude and lighting to be settled, we 
can proceed with the outline. At this period we 
must always take into account the temperament of 
the painter. He may be of a careful, timid nature, 
requiring much preparation for the outline, who would 
be entirely baffled if he had to begin with the brush 
~ direct, as Millais did in his best years. He must 
transfer an outline, and then rigidly adhere to it. 
Holbein certainly must have done this, and Durer 
too. But neither Velasquez, Rembrandt, nor Titian, 
I think, bothered much with preliminary sketching. 
Just as one man will muddle through a composition 
without much previous experimenting, another will 
require a complete cartoon before he can proceed on 
the final canvas. There is no method to be recom- 
mended, as each artist alone can judge what is best for 
him. One thing he must be careful to do, and that 
is the right placing of the figure on the canvas: so 
much depends on this for the satisfactory look of the 
figure. In this effort nobody can be quite sure, at 
starting, of being right; therefore it is well that 
spare canvas should be left all round the stretcher for 
shifting. With experience, and repetition in the use of 
a few given sizes, one gets to know pretty accurately 
how much space to leave above the head of a sitting 
figure, or how far from the bottom of the stretcher 
to place the feet of a full-length standing figure. 
Little simple rules come into one’s head, such as not 
getting a full-length figure too high up ona canvas 
if you want it to look life-size. (By the way, a 
certain modern fashion prefers placing a full-length 
standing figure nearly a yard up, showing the subject 
as a small man back in a dark corner; that is 


absurd.) 


Again, as I said in my last lecture, a simple rule 
is to allow plenty of canvas in front of a profile and 
side view of a figure. If too near the edge of the 
canvas, such a figure will look as if trying to 
escape. 

A most baffling question now arrests the attention 
of the painter, namely, the size of the head. The 
head must not only look life-size, but suggest the 
life-size of that particular sitter. Nothing is more 
astonishing than the variety of sizes of people’s faces. 
A collection of casts of faces taken from nature will 
bring that home to you more than anything else. In 
company we are rarely in a measuring mood, and the 
variety of sizes in our friends’ faces does not much 
affect us, unless something abnormal is before us. And 
when the sitter comes alone to the studio, you have 
little whereby to gauge his size. But right it must 
look, and it may be remembered that a little under 
life-size singularly reduces the manliness of a male 
portrait ; on the other hand, over life-size immediately 
gives masculinity to a female portrait. Therefore it 
is safe to keep men full-sized, and women a little 
under. The measuring must remain guess work. 

The sculptor can, of course, measure, but the 
painter can make very little use of mechanical devices 
for securing the right size, because in his case it is a 
matter of perspective, and that would mean a very 
fine calculation in any process of mechanical measure- 
ment. Whether the old masters measured before they 
commenced is hardly, I think, on record, but it is a 
fact that they varied much less in their sizes of heads 
in portraits than the modern painters. Nowadays 
we see some very large gentlemen on canvas, and I 
myself have been at times a dire sinner in this respect. 
With the difficulty of any possibility of accurately 
measuring a face in perspective, a painter will always 
have to rely upon mental measurement, which must 
ever remain subjected to a great many phases of his 
particular idiosyncrasy, as literal truth is, perhaps, an 
impossibility in art. 

I have deferred speaking on the question of truth, 
but here I must touch upon it, but only so far as truth 
of size is concerned. It is not only a question of getting 
a face to look the life-size of a particular sitter, but 
you have, furthermore, his limbs to deal with. They 
may be, in nature, short or long, but, beyond this, the 
attitude in which you place him will bring before 
you many subtle calculations of size, occasioned by 
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fore-shortenings. A hand, let us say, placed on a 
knee that is crossed and coming towards you, is, 
perhaps, two feet in front of the face. To draw that 
literally, as we would do if we were painting a figure 
in a subject-picture, would be somewhat alarming for 
a portrait. This can be proved by a mechanical 
process known as “tracing from the round ”—that 
is, looking through a pin-hole and tracing the figure 


THE MAN WITH THE GLOVE. 


From THE PAINTING BY TITIAN IN THE LOUVRE. 
FRom A PHOTOGRAPH BY ED. HAuTEecdeuR, PARIS. 


as it comes on a sheet of glass, a device well known 
and often used, as well as illustrated, by Albrecht 
Direr. The attitude which suggests “ artistic 
treatment” may be perfectly inartistic, and even 
impossible, if drawn in the proportions mechanically 


- reproduced by any such process of accurate measure- 


ment, and it is here that the artist’s mind has to come 
into full play, and give something that will seem far 
more the truth than can be shown by any mechanical 
process of reproduction. 

When I say an attitude suggests artistic treatment 


— 


I open out a very large side of the question. The 
whole mind of the artist, his training, his idiosyn- 
crasy, his habits of thought—all are brought to bear on 
the image sent to the brain by the eye. We see, 
therefore, painters who always make long-armed men, 
whether the sitter be so or not; he must be coerced 
into the artist’s “seeing.” We have others whose 
figures are inclined to be “stumpy ;” others make 


people ratter than they are; others thinner; yet every- 
one may represent something that truly belongs to the 
sitter, but always seen through the temperament of 
the artist. It is a question of “sight and seeing.” 

I need go no further in this matter; but there 
are other difficulties. The figure may look very 
well with a certain pose of the head, but that 
may not be the pose of the head that you have 
decided upon. If you start on the head alone, with 
a rather vague and indefinite idea as to attitude— 
perhaps hoping to see some accidental pose during 











the sitting that will fit on to that particular action 
of the head—you may prepare many hours of tribu- 
lation to the spirit. 

- I think a little restraint here, even perhaps a little 
waste of time when the use of photography for the 
selection of an attitude is not resorted to, would 
be advisable. An old hand loves to reduce all 
unnecessary irritation in such trying work as portrait 
painting to a minimum, and it is well to get the 
elements of design in a portrait over very early, so 
as not to be compelled to take out what may be 
excellent work. Of course, I am aware that some 
temperaments cannot hold back, and must fire away 
without taking any precautionary measures for safety 
and ease. However, if the attitude is thoroughly fixed 
—at least, in the mind of the painter—before he 
allows his mind full play to pure painting, he will 
find great relief in the after-work. 

And now, in coming to the actual process of 
painting, I find it more difficult to speak to you, 
because no two men work alike ; I certainly do not 
wish to formulate any recipes. A dozen methods 
may be good, but they belong to a dozen different 
men. How Rembrandt began I do not know; but 
I do know, from a very interesting unfinished por- 
trait of his that I saw in a private house in Holland, 
that he must have been pretty uncertain sometimes 
of the pose of his hands. In this particular picture, 
one hand had been suggestively painted into rather a 
chaotic state of paint, much of which colour was 
taken up in its still wet state by the brush that had the 
flesh tints. Time and varnish have moulded these 
parts together, but not enough to obliterate the evident 
struggle of the designer. 

Reynolds began often in monochrome ; Velasquez, 
just as Millais in his later years, must have gone 
straight for colour, and Franz Hals also; but the 
latter, dexterous and fascinating painter that he was, 
cannot be considered a fine colourist. He had a set 
yellowish, greenish grey colour for the entire half- 
tones. All this is a matter of personality ; but pre- 
sumably in all, whether they under-painted, as 
undoubtedly Titian did, or whether they sought to 
get as much as possible by prima painting, the 
laying-on of the colour, the sensitiveness to brush- 
work, was closely watched in the first painting. 
At that period you fix the texture, and texture can 
assist or entirely ruin the quality, or even tone, of 
colour. 

Texture is of more vital importance than most 
people are aware of. There are even many painters 
who are not sensitive to a quality of paint which is 
as much made or marred by texture as by any other 
force. There are many forces at work in the pro- 
duction of a painting, and texture is a very vital one. 
It plays a great part in all artistic performances. It is 
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equivalent to the touch of a pianist or of a violinist. 
Both may have the tone correct, but if this quality 
of touch is wanting it will be without vitality. A 
painter may have his colour correct, and his tones 
correct, but if this “something” in the quality of 
the paint is missing, it will leave it a dead letter. 
And the Jack of that vitality may be owing both to 
the absence and the wrong application of texture. By 
texture I do not mean only “lumping ” on of paint 
in a certain way. It is embodied in a sympathetic 
laying-on of the pigment. It can be apparent in the 
thinnest layer of paint as in the thickest. That 
charm of vitality in a painting is by no means 
always produced by a quantity of paint, but good 
colour—vital colour—is always possessed of subtle 
texture. How well Turner knew this ! 

I am _ now, of course, speaking simply of the 
pigment of oil paint. Necessarily, a picture with 
texture—that is, with a surface irregularly covered— 
must be subjected to the right kind of lighting if it 
is to look: as the painter desired. Having been 
painted in one light it may, in that light, express 
what the painter intended ; but turn it round and 
give it the opposite kind of lighting, and the little 
lumps of paint will throw their own shadows in 
such a way as entirely to disturb the quality of the 
colour, and even the proper distribution of light and 
shade. It will be understood that painters suffer 
greatly in exhibitions because of this wrong lighting, 
and it is not possible to hang works just in the light 
in which they were painted. If a picture is to be 
exhibited, it is well that the painter should see his 
work finally in top—or “ brutal”—light before it 
leaves the studio. Unless a picture is very smoothly 
painted, every change of light must affect it. I am 
not now alluding merely to bad light on the pic- 
ture, but simply to light that is perhaps from the 
opposite direction to that in which the picture was 
painted. 

As I said, texture can give vitality, but it does 
even more—it emphasises the colour. Instinctively, 
painters have loaded the lights and left thé shadows 
thin. How odd it would look to see a face thickly 
loaded in the shadows and very thinly painted in the 
lights. ‘That alone would be proof enough that the 
loading must come on the parts that catch the light ; 
in fact, on those which prominently attract the eye 
in nature. Unless a painter is very “mannered,” 
he will be led by the exigencies of the subject into 
much or little texture in his painting. The first idea 
of texture is, of course, to give strength ; therefore 
to paint the smooth cheek of a beautiful girl with 
irregular lumps of paint would be as incongruous as 
it would be to attempt to play a violin solo on the 
double-bass. 

The first sitting, therefore, must be seriously 
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considered in the matter of texture. In that painting 
the painter shows his strongest characteristics of tech- 
nique ; he will either paint for further development, 
or his effort will be to get it almost right at one 
painting. Now, the first rough blocking in of the 
face—even if one obtained a great deal of character 
—could hardly be sufficiently satisfactory to be left. 
And pray remember that I am speaking strictly now 
of the portrait—of the making of the portrait, which 
is a distinct thing from using the sitter for artistic 
experiment or subject picture. A first lay-in is 
often, from an artistic point,of view, far more in- 
teresting than when more finish is put into it. It 
should not be, but alas ! we all know that it is so.” It 
should not be, because interesting as that stage is, 
it undoubtedly possesses the lesser degrees of worth ; 
and the greater should contain the lesser, which is 
undoubtedly so in great works. The fine calculation 
in the early stages, therefore, is to retain spontaneity 
combined with the fullest possibilities for further develop- 
ment. ‘The direct painter has much to watch, be- 
cause so much in that first lay-in should undoubtedly 
be right. His troubles come when he tries to augment 
and add, as he usually finds this lay-in insufficient, and 
often failing in subtleness of tone. 

Now it often happens that the painter, though 
he may loathe the commonplace with all his soul, 
will yet, by dint of the difficulties attending the 
catching of a likeness, get his work into a common- 
place state. He will find that, perhaps almost at the 
last, it will be worth his while to put in a few spon- 
taneous touches that will contain the gist of his 
laboured work, and thus save the picture ; I mean save 
it from an artistic inferiority. In looking at great 
works of the past, it is not possible to say how much 
of the spontaneous touches came first or last. A 
finished picture is a sealed book, and certainly cannot 
be repeated in absolutely the same method of work- 
manship, even by the painter himself ; then how can 
we be sure that many of the spontaneous touches in 
the work of Velasquez were not put in Jast, after 
getting his work intoa “mess”? And, believe me, 
he did sometimes get into a great mess ;_ but, of course, 
there are messes and messes ! 

It would seem that this struggle for artistic work 
—work only understood by the artist—would be 
quite enough for ordinary mortals to endure, but 
there is much more to endure in portrait painting. 
The art of the successful portrait painter has some- 
times been considered as a mere money-making 
machine. ‘That is wholly unjust. Let it be remem- 
bered how few really succeed. How many things 
has he to work against—not the least being the 
modern dress. 

Much of the charm of old portraits lies in the 
picturesqueness of the costumes worn by the sitters. 
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In this we are fatally handicapped. With those 
costumes it was not difficult to make design an im- 
portant factor in a portrait. What can we do witha 
black frock coat and a stand-up collar? I should 
like to see how Titian would have tackled a modern 
frock coat and modern trousers. I guess he would 
have broken his heart over them, as we all do now- 
adays. With ladies we have not this saving clause, 
and must perforce compete on fair ground with what 
has been done before, but the modern man is trying 
to the painter who loves the picturesque. And the 
picturesque is a tremendous power in every branch of 
art. The face of Titian’s “Man with the Glove”’ 
in the Louvre has nothing unusual about it, he is a 
nice, gentlemanly-looking young man; but see how 
picturesquely he is dressed! Look at the pretty frill 
round his neck, with that dainty shirt passing down 
from the neck to a point towards the belt, in sweet 
little pleats; again, that picturesque black tunic he 
has on, and the cloak swung round his arm, which 
gave a motive for that most fascinating action of the 
right hand holding it. ‘There is very little workman- 
ship in that tunic and that mantle; they blend into 
the background. Now, I should like to see what that 
picture would look like if someone painted on it a 
masher’s collar, a modern frock coat, and made that 
fascinating hand play with a modern watch chain. 
It is too horrible to contemplate ! 

Fully. recognising great painting in the past, I still 
say those painters stood a far better chance of pro- 
ducing an all-round fine portrait than we can ever 
hope to do, from the mere fact of having paintable 
costumes on their subjects. 

And now let me speak of the background in por- 
traiture. ‘There is a very naif idea amongst many 
people that the background in a portrait is of no 
consequence, and can be done by anybody. My 
pupils are supposed to do that part of my work. Any 
pupil who could do backgrounds satisfactorily would 
indeed be a godsend, but I fear that must remain 
among the things that are impossible. The back- 
ground is as difficult and exacting as any part of a 
portrait. One would think that much could be done 
to minimise the difficulties of backgrounds by placing 
the sitter and arranging things around him in-such a 
way that the tones and colours would all come right 
if literally copied. But that is not so, and here we 
touch the crucial point of truth in portrait painting. 
A certain artificiality of treatment is almost imperative. 
Again, I say, the monumental character cannot be 
attained unless the artist’s mind is made to subject 
reality to its highest judgment. Reality in back- 
grounds is fatal ; everything must give way to the 
face of the sitter; the background must help to 
emphasise as well as to subdue—it must bring about 
a homogeneous whole. It must only be felt, so to 
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speak, and not force itselt upon the spectator. It is 
the setting, but how all-important is such a setting. 
To paint “gloom” behind a figure simplifies matters 
certainly, but gloom is often the wrong note to strike. 
No two sitters can possibly be right with the same 
background. A corner of a studio, a line of dark and 
light, will often be enough to suggest to the painter a 
scheme of treatment. But, arbitrary as it may sound, 
I go so far as to say the more elaborate a background, 
the less a portrait! It becomes a figure standing in a 
background. You do not want to be aware of the 
pianist who is playing the accompaniment when a 
singer is giving you a beautiful song. Just so you 
must not see the accompaniment to your figure first. 

In that masterpiece of Velasquez—Innocent X, 
in the Doria Gallery at Rome—there was little 
attempt to go away from the literal thing that was 
before him, viz. a Pope ina chair. There’s the Pope 
and there’s the chair, the latter coming most uncom- 
fortably above the head. But neither this nor the 
badly painted hand hanging over the chair—for which 
he evidently did not have sufficient sittings—can take 
the eye of the spectator away from the fascination of 
the head and its quality of painting. Still, the chair 
was an unfortunate selection as far as design was con- 
cerned, and the background of a portrait is all a matter 
of design. No doubt Velasquez did not dare to 
suggest any change, and painted the Pope as he sat 
in his usual chair. 

Colour plays quite as important a part in a back- 
ground as light and shade. In ‘a lady’s portrait there 
is a chance for artistic combination of dress with 
background, but what of the unearthly modern black 
frock coat of the gentlemen? Black, let it be said, is 
a great colour to deal with, but it must have shape 
‘before it can respond to artistic treatment. The 
brown, drabby coloured, or very dark background is 
about all that can safely be placed behind a modern 
man. But then we have this kind of background 
in the best of Rembrandt’s—mellowed, of course, by 
time and varnish. 








But let the difficulties be what they may, one 
privilege the painter has—he is a master in his own 
position, and must demand conditions that will enable 
him to produce his dest work. Difficulties attending a 
work cannot be written on the margin of the picture ; 
it will always be judged as it stands. Hurry, or ill- 
considered startings, an impatience to get at the head, 
will often bring disaster as much as unfair conditions 
under which the artist has had to work. In the dest 
of conditions, the portrait painter will always be under 
some disadvantages, as his art is full of almost insuper- 
able difficulties. 

And now, what of flattery? What is understood 
by flattery—per se? If it is to be made better look- 
ing than one is, that would not exactly be “the 
truth lovingly told,” but would come pretty near 
perjury. It is our duty to get the dest of a person 
— indeed, what those who like that person see. When 
that best is apparent in the person, there are many 
blemishes that are no longer patent to the sight, 
and must be left out. A sweet expression will make 
almost beautiful a face possessing but poor features, 
and this is a hard nut for the painter to crack. We 
must always bear in mind that the most beautiful 
creature in the world looks indifferently beautiful 
at times, and under some conditions of light ; there- 
fore the selection of a favourable moment is but fair 
to the sitter. 

This is an endless subject, but I have now, in my 
two papers, said enough to set you thinking from 
two points of view. In my former paper I enlarged 
more upon the sociality that is inseparable from this 
art. In this paper I have endeavoured to place be- 
fore you many of the perplexing questions that arise 
constantly in the portrait painter’s work, and would 
only be understood by artists. Whether students will 
be encouraged to take it up after what I have said, 
I am unable to determine. I do know, however, 
that portrait painting is one of the greatest and most 
human, as well as most difficult and exacting, of all 
the fine arts. 
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GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION OF THE HOUSE: 
WALL-PAPERS. 


By AYMER VALLANCE. 


\ Y ALL-PAPER art in Europe, whatever its 
history may have been in China or else- 
where in the East—with that we need 
not concern ourselves—can boast of no 

very ancient pedigree. Dating from a time when 

art was at a very low ebb indeed, it was dragged 
down in train with the other arts to that degra- 
dation that there can scarcely be said to have 
been art left worth the name, when the famous 
firm of Morris and Company was founded. It was 
at the close of the eighteen fifties when there was 
inaugurated that great artistic regeneration of which, 
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in spite of changing fashions, we have happily not 
yet had to be ashamed. 

Morris used to attach much importance to the 
aspect of the walls of a room, because, as he said, 
without a good background at starting, all succes- 
sive efforts towards artistic furnishing were bound 
to have a makeshift result that could never really 
prove ‘satisfactory. The first requisite, then, of a 
wall-paper (as, indeed, of all interior wall ornamenta- 
tion, whether it be woodwork, tapestry, embroidered 
hangings, leather, mosaic, tiling, fresco, painting, or 
any other variety of decoration) is that it should 
be subordinate, and should retire 
into its place as a setting or back- 
ground to the furniture and the 
living occupants of the place. 
Morris considered plain white- 
wash preferable to an ugly wall- 
paper. There are, indeed, many 
persons to whom, if they are not 
quite prepared to be content with 
bare whitewash, a wash tint of 
distemper or a plain self-coloured 
paper is more pleasing than a 
pattern. The practical objection 
is the same which is wont to be 
urged, with little enough reason, 
in favour of “graining” as 
against flat tints for painted 
woodwork. In the case of walls 
it is undoubtedly true that a 
broken colour or a pattern does 
last longest, whereas a plain ex- 
panse of surface shows every 
mark, and, when it once begins 
to wear, grows shabbier and 
shabbier until, since it does not 
admit of being touched up, there 
is no help for it but to cover 
the whole afresh. 

This brings me to the second 
condition of good decoration for 
walls, namely, that whether with 
or without a pattern, their colour 
must be pleasant and harmonious. 
It need not be deep, it may be 
even brilliant ; provided only it 
has neither the eye-rasping viru- 
lence of anilines on the one hand, 
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AN AMERICAN WALL-PAPER. 


DesiGNED AND ExecuTeD BY BIRGE 
ano SONS, BurFALo, U.S.A. 
GILL AND REIGATE. 


nor a depressing, muddy 
hue on the other. 

Thirdly, it is quite as 
necessary that wall decora- 
tions shall not harass the 
eye by aggressive forms. 
This is the besetting sin 
to which wall-papers are 
especially prone. ‘The unit 
of a pattern regarded by 
itself may, even though strik- 
ing, be harmless enough ; 
and yet the danger is that, 
multiplied repeatedly, it may 
become intolerable, through 
resulting in a combination 
of haunting. crudities from 
which there is no refuge nor 
respite. It may be asserted 
without exaggeration that 
in hundreds and hundreds 
of cases the sufferings of 
the sick are aggravated by 
the surroundings which they 
themselves have unwittingly 
chosen for the altogether op- 


posite purpose of decoration ! 
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THE FORMAL GARDEN. 


DesigneD BY WALTER CRANE. 


Fourthly, the ornament or a wall should not 
offer a too pictorial rendering of animate or inanimate 
nature, because such counterfeits of the actuality of 
movement, shadow, distance, or texture of material, 
being mere illusions, mock the spectator by the 
impudence of their falsehood, once detected ; as also 
the remembrance galls to have been fooled by their 
deception. 

I submit that the foregoing is a fair representa- 
tion of the leading principles to be derived from 
Morris’s wall-paper designs. 

Unable himself to undertake, in addition to his 
numerous other enterprises, the actual manufacture of 
wall-paper, Morris selected Messrs. Jeffrey, of Isling- 
ton, to produce his designs in this branch of industry 
for him. It is many years since Mr. Walter Crane 
first began to design wall-papers for Messrs, Jeffrey ; 
and never now do their season’s patterns appear but 
this artist is well represented. Recent examples of 
his design include firstly the Duke Domum, which is 
carried out in tones of blue, turquoise, and brown upon 
a cream ground. It may be described as a free treat- 
ment of the Italian Renaissance style. Secondly, a more 
antique-looking design is the “Olive Wreath,” a series 
of wreaths hanging together with brown outlined ribbons 
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THE VENICE FRIEZE. cContinuep on Next PAGE. 


Desianeo By G. FISHER JONES Line AND SONS, 


on .a white ground. Thirdly, a design or totally 
different character serves well to illustrate Mr. Crane’s 
remarkable versatility. Its name, the “ Formal Gar- 
den,” is an apt index of the nature of the subject. 
Out of a stone vase, supported on a pedestal, grows a 
dark green cypress bush; while, springing from the 
same vase, ivy sprays spread themselves out to right 
and left against a ground of green grass lawn, powdered 
with daisy plants. This lawn is bounded by a 


straight-cut yew hedge, which, instead of making a 
bald horizontal band that would cut the wall surface 
into strips, drops down, by a clever device in the 
repeat, into a series of zig-zag steps. The prevailing 


tones of this fine composition are green, relieved by 
bright spots of scarlet and white in the shape of 
poppies and lilies blooming in a row at the foot of 
the hedge. 

Mr. Heywood Sumner, another artist who designs 
constantly for Messrs. Jeffrey, has recently supplied 
them with a beautiful drawing for a frieze, with 
carnations and other flowers, executed in delicate tones 
of light reds and greens. A wall-filling, the “ Brock- 
hurst,” by the same artist, consists of abstract floral 
forms, not to be identified with any botanical species ; 
the pattern constructed on the basis of a “net,” 
together with vertical bands at intervals. The colour- 
ing is soft and harmonious, in pale tints of blue, 
green, and pink. 

The three following decorations, to wit, Mr. 
Lewis Day’s interesting experiment, the “ Neo-Grec ; ” 
the “ Laurel” festoon and wreath, designed conjointly 
by Mr. Ingram Taylor and Mr. Albert Warner ; and 
the “ Standard Rose,” a moderately naturalistic render- 
ing of a rose tree on a white satiny ground, all in 
their several degrees, exemplify a mode of wall 
ornamentation which seems to be gaining increased 
popularity—namely, papering the wall-space with 
continuous pieces from top to bottom, the design being 
so planned as to give the general effect of a horizontal 
band of ornament, without any break, however, 
between the latter and the rest of the wall surface. 
Whereas, in ordinary usage, both frieze and more old- 





fashioned dado part the wall horizontally into two 
sharply defined divisions ; and so frankly accepted is 
the boundary line between them, that it has acquired 
almost a structural significance, being commonly 
accentuated with a moulding which, in the case of the 
dado, serves as a convenient ledge or shelf for china 
and other ornaments, and, in the case of the frieze, as 
a rail for hanging pictures. In either case the upper 
and lower wall surfaces are treated as quite distinct 
from each other, separate decorations being made 
and applied to either, the exigencies of manufacture 
not readily allowing any variation in the repeat upon 
a single roll of paper. Indeed, machine roller-printing 
inexorably precludes it. But with hand blocks it is 
otherwise ; and a certain amount of ingenious planning 
and fitting will contrive to make the repeat terminate 
in an ornament which, when the breadths are hung 
side by side, will constitute a horizontal band, cor- 
responding to a frieze, yet without any abrupt tran- 
sition. Such is the newer method in its most 
complex aspect. But it becomes simpler even than 
the printing of all-over repeats wherever the main 
portion of the wall is to be self-coloured, with the 
decoration extending to, say, not above twenty-one 
inches below the cornice; for in that event the 
pattern requires to be printed once only on every 
length of paper. 

Similarly, Messrs. Graham and Banks have pro- 
duced a wall-hanging, designed by Mr. Enoch Ward, 
in which clusters of Virginia creeper, executed in 
summer and autumn tints, hang down from the 
cornice, the lower part of the walls being dotted 
with a geometrically spaced powdering of ampelopsis 
leaves. A further instance of the same method is 
embodied in the “ Michaelmas Daisy” pattern, again 
by the artist afore-named. The stalks are planned 
to form a repeat to any height desired, leading up 
to the daisy blossoms, which occur once only in the 
length of paper, and have a plain surface above 
them. In this decoration, when hung, the cluster 
of daisy-heads forms a horizontal band all round the 
room, and it becomes simply a matter of choosing 
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their position whether one obtains the effect of a 
low or high dado or that of a frieze. 

Yet, again, the plan of printing quasi-frieze and 
filling all in one piece occurs in a design by Miss 
Burgess, for Messrs. Hayward and Son. ‘Tall stems 
spring from skirting to cornice, under which they 
branch out and form a connected frieze without 
any break between the latter and the main space 
of the wall. This pattern, moreover, adapts itself 
to being spaced out *in even distances according to 
the requirements of any given room. 

Among decorators who make extensive use of 
stencilled friezes are Messrs. Goodyer, their de- 
signer being Mr. C. H. Walker. The outline as a 
rule is printed from a key block, and the stencil 
tinting applied afterwards, a plan which provides 
a wide range of possibilities, the colours being 
chosen expressly to harmonise with any given sur- 
roundings. 

A design of American authorship, supplied by 
Messrs. Gill and Reigate, has all the appearance of 
stencil, the white ties being very conspicuous, and 
being made to form an outline for the entire pattern. 
The arrangement of the tree and of the other parts 
is not without a certain graceful refinement. 1 
allow the outline of the scroll adds value and sym- 
metry to the composition, but something beyond 
that is required to justify its presence as a scroll ; 
and more particularly, seeing that the same effect 
might just as well have been attained by extending 
the roots and branches, or in some other handling 
of natural forms. 

Of Messrs. Charles Knowles’s decorations, the 
ship design makes a picturesque frieze, notwithstand- 
ing the suggestion of distance, conveyed by the widely 
different scales of the two ships introduced, is perhaps 
not quite in accord with the highly conventional 
treatment of the waves. Another frieze includes 


a representation of an old-fashioned yew hedge and. 


of a windmill. The wall-filling beneath exhibits 
abstract floral forms, among which may be discerned 
an ornamental version of the tulip. Another wall- 
filling, which might have been designed for a printed 
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cotton fabric, introduces an ornamental tree with 
a pair of peacocks back to back on either side of 
the stem. 

Compared with the above the two friezes by 
Messrs. Line and Sons are so much more pictorial 
in general scheme that the occurrence of realistic 
details does not have the effect of making the design 
seem inconsistent with itself. The “ Venetian,” with 
a distant view of the city from across the lagoons, 
and the “ Fishing Fleet,” are the designs in question. 
They do not exceed the regulation twenty-one inches 
in depth, but they mark a new development in the 
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manufacture of wall-papers, comprising as they do 
a panoramic repeat of no less than twenty-four yards. 
The “Venetian” design is by Mr. G. Fisher Jones, 
and the “Fishing Fleet” by the same artist with 
the collaboration of Mr. F. G. Froggatt. 

Among the wall-papers recently brought out by 
Messrs. Warings may be mentioned one named 
“ Missal Rose,” a pattern based on some illuminated 
border of the fifteenth century. The original drawing 
was supplied by Mr. Fred Vigers, the gifted designer 
of Queen Alexandra’s coronation robes. The pattern 
is to be had in several variations of so-called “ chintz ” 
colourings. The “Medici,” as its title suggests, is 
an adaptation of Italian velvet tissue of the sixteenth 
century. The design belongs to that class of diaper 
ornament known as a Ja Couronne, while details of 
the pattern, notably the rosebuds and the large con- 
ventional flower in the centre, which, for want of 
a better name, is often designated a pine-apple (though 
it doesn’t bear the least resemblance to that fruit), 
show in a very marked degree the influence of 
Oriental art. This pattern is very handsome in 
red and gold, blue and gold, and other rich colour- 
ings. It is perhaps a debatable point how far textile 
designs may or may not properly be borrowed for 
the utterly diverse conditions of paper staining. At 
any rate there can be no question but that all attempts 
to imitate on paper the actual texture of another 
material, be it cut velvet, moiré, or silk brocade, 
are wrong and, as such, to be condemned. Nor is 
the offence in any way palliated by perfection of 
technique in the copy ; nay, it is the rather aggravated 
thereby, because the more skilfully done the more 
likely is it to cheat and deceive the eye. And art 


which is not honest and true is no art, but, on the 
contrary, art’s travesty, artifice. 


THE MISSAL ROSE. LATE 15rH CENT. PATTERN. 
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HOW TO DRAW IN PEN AND INK. 
III.—A FEW HINTS TO SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


- |: student who would fit himself for success 
as a “special artist,” to-day, must not only 
consider the requirements of art in the matter 
of technique, trained perception and power 

of selection, he has also to justify his very existence, 

by making strongly felt the pre-eminent superiority 
of work that needs individuality, artistic sensibility, 
and restraint. 

At the time when I was first drawing as a special 
artist—for the I//ustrated London News—and up to 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, the special artist 
had the field to himself. Now, the camera has taken 
his place ; not only competing with him, but altering, 
at the same time, the standard by which his work 
is judged. All this, I think, is to the undoubted 
loss of the public. 

When illustration depends on the artist he selects 
his point of view literally, and in the more common, 
metaphorical, acceptation of the term, and chooses his 
point of sight with due regard to composition and to 
mental, as well as physical, perspective. The result 
is a picture giving, as well as it can be given, 
the feeling and the concrete circumstance of 
the scene or the event he has been sent 
to chronicle. For, in the production of such 
reports with the pencil, the pre-photographic 
draughtsmen used their judgment. 

Take, for instance, the greatest of them 
all—Sir John Gilbert. Gilbert, in depicting, 
let us say, the Queen of England opening 
Parliament, naturally felt that the proper 
spirit in which to chronicle that event in 
the illustrated pages of a serious publication 
was almost identical with that of a written 
description of it in The Times. It was not a 
critical, a humorous, nor an egotistical descrip- 
tion ; rather was it elevated—stilted it might be 
—so as to satisfy the expectations of the readers. 
Gilbert places first in prominence the Queen 
seated majestically on the throne, portrays 
an idealised Prince Albert, the very personi- 
fication of dignity, then, third in place, the 
Lord Chancellor; while the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, the Duke of Wellington and the rest, 
are all in their relative positions. It was obvious 
at a glance that here was a picture of the Queen 
opening her Parliament ; not of a group of persons, 
one among whom was the Queen, seen at the open- 
ing of Parliament ! 

Now the same subject would be treated to-day 
by the “ special artists” exactly as the camera would 
treat it. If the back of the head of one of the 
officials of the House should happen to obscure the 
throne, or a portion of it, the contemporary artist 
thinks it clever to draw in that head, and the King 
and Queen of England are relegated to a position 
of secondary importance. Indeed, as I have said in 
my article on composition, the modern draughtsman 
often seems to be deplorably ignorant of even its 
rudiments ; and I wish to emphasise the fact that to 
photography is due the prevalence of this ignorance 
among artists, and the toleration of it among editors 
and the public; special artists, nowadays, are merely 
special cameras on two legs instead of three. 
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THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 
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Let the student take up the old numbers of the 
Illustrated London News, or the early numbers of the 
Graphic, compare their illustrations with the vast 
majority of those at present supposed to chronicle 
events in the illustrated press, and scrutinise both, 
in order to learn how to avoid making mechanical 
snapshots such as he will find in the latter. For 
it is quite evident that these mechanical snapshots 
have not only atrophied, and practically destroyed, 
the artistic perception of the draughtsman, but have 
so familiarised the public with work of the kind, 
that people who look over the illustrated papers are 
quite happy if the few drawings sandwiched between 
the many photographs are so like to these that you 
cannot tell the one from the other. 

Why is it that almost the only drawings one sees 
properly composed are those illustrating scenes in the 
theatres? Simply because, in such scenes, the com- 
position is ready done for the artist. The stage 
manager, and not the drawing-master or art editor, 
is your art teacher. 

The special artist must, in selecting his point of 
view, or the details of the scene he | 
is about to draw, forget himself 
and his art, and aim, not at pro- 
ducing a “clever sketch,” but a 
picture illustrating the event he 
has to: chronicle. This principle is, 
I repeat, too frequently lost sight of 
by contemporary artists. 

Naturally the student will ex- 
pect examples to be given. For 
obvious reasons, however, this can 
hardly be done without offending 
men whose work, good in_ itself 
and conscientiously executed, is 
only bad because the theory that 
underlies it is a false one. More- 
over, the fault of which I complain 
is so general that it would be in- 
vidious to select one or two ex- 
amples illustrating “ how not to do 
it,” and I might also lay myself open 
to actions for libel. 

If the artist would imagine and 
keep in mind that, even when por- 
traying current events, he has, to 
all intents and purposes, a theatrical 
scene before him, he would give 
due prominence to the actors on 
life’s stage, and not make them mere 
supers, as he too often does, or even, 
as sometimes happens, leave them 
behind the scene altogether. 

For example, ‘in that excellent 
volume, “Sixty Years a Queen,” 
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on p. 199 is a drawing entitled: “The Special 
Thanksgiving Service at Westminster Abbey, June 
20; Procession of Lord Chancellor and Peers.” 
Here the artist has drawn the scene from such a 
point of view that obedience to the laws of physical 
perspective has made it inevitable for, what I will 
call his mental perspective, to be, in my opinion, 
all wrong. Prominent in the foreground—indeed, as 
the principal figures in the picture—we have a lady’s 
back, her hat and her veil, and another lady’s cape, 
hat, veil, and profile. The Abbey pavement is there, 
and the profiles of the assembly that throng the aisles, 
looking at each other or at books, and not seeming 
to care even to turn their heads in the direction 
where the Lord Chancellor and the peers are supposed 
to be. I say, supposed to be. For in the middle 
distance is a view of two officials in front of the 
procession, and it is only behind them, and between 
their shoulders, that we get a glimpse of the Lord 
Chancellor’s head, while the peers are practically 
altogether absent. 

This is only a mild case of the malady with 
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which it seems to me current “special ” art is affected. 
From any batch of the illustrated papers and books 
appearing every day I could give numerous examples 
of the same kind of thing, only much more flagrant. 

An artist might plead that he was unable to obtain 
a position from which a proper view of the event, 
as such, could be seen, and that he was, therefore, 
compelled to draw what he could see, or come away 
empty-handed. . 

I need not here repeat what I wrote in this 
Magazine some years ago, about the manceuvres of 
the special artist to gain his end, but content myself 
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where the artist has the privilege of selection and the 
power of composition. 

I have no desire, nor is there any need, to cite 
individual cases. For there are few illustrated papers 
published nowadays in which there cannot be found 
drawing after drawing violating the rules of com- 
position. I am quite conscious of the fact that the 
student reading this will smile and say, “ Old-fashioned 
and conventional!” Well, the same remark is often 
made by young actors in reference to more experienced 
actors, who assert, with perfect truth, that the young 
actor on the stage often outrages all the orthodox 





“LORD ALVERSTONE TAKING HIS SEAT.” 


with the hint that “where there’s a will there’s a 
” 


way. 

The special artist must take in the scene as a 
whole, just as a special reporter or descriptive writer 
does, and must trust to his own feeling and judgment, 
and not to chance and accident, for the selection of 
what shall appear in his picture, and of the relative 
importance of each person or object. 

Even when the artist is assigned a good position, 
as in the Law Courts, this does not seem to save 
him from the prevalent tendency to haphazard selec- 
tion of subject and neglect of detail, and to photo- 
graphic composition. Here is an instance: in the 
illustration given on this page, “Lord Alverstone 
taking his seat,” the four most prominent objects in 
the foreground are the backs of four wigs, but of these 
wigs the likenesses are quite as speaking as are the 
portraits of the faces. I would also draw the student’s 
attention to the apparent portrayal of a double-headed 
judge, which results from the mixing up of the 
head of the third, with the wig of the first, judge 
on the right—errors of a kind frequent enough in 
photography, which, however, ought not to be made 
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rules of his art. The reason is manifest enough. In 
the past both actors and artists recognised rules. 
Nowadays, the young men in both professions ignore, 
even if they ever knew, them. 

An old and excellent actor recently said to me 
that when he first went on to the stage, as a boy, the 
“ business,” in the part he was playing, required him 
to go down on one knee while presenting a letter to 
the principal actor. At rehearsal, the novice knelt on 
the knee farthest from the spectators, and presented 
the note with the hand next to them. The grand 
signor, who was to receive the letter with dignity and 
reserve, jumped up and gave the young actor a blow 
on the head, which sent him reeling, and said: “ This 
is the way, sir, to hand a letter on the stage; kneel, 
always, on the knee next to the audience, and present 
the letter with the hand farther away from them. 
This gives a grand sweep to the figure, from the tip of 
the finger of the right hand, to the toe of the left foot, 
giving full value to the fact that you are presenting me 
with a letter, and making you look your best in the 
eyes of those in front.” ‘That is the best lesson I 
ever had in my whole life.” 
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So said my actor friend ; and if I can give any one 
hint to the student as to the way in which a minor 
official ought to present a letter to a great personage, 
in a sketch, I shall have accomplished something. 

Figuratively, the only way I could give the blow 
on the head would be to tear up the design which 
offended. I fear, however, judging from published 
drawings in papers, and from those hand-in-the-pockets- 
back - to - the - audience, cigarette - smoking, -inaudible 
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young men who so often call themselves actors nowa- 
days, that few stage managers and art editors care to 
teach the young idea. 

It is impossible, in articles such as these, to attempt 
to teach composition. Composition is born in an 
artist, as melody is in a musician. 

There are, however, certain essential rules to be 
observed in composition ; for instance, to secure the 
line of beauty for the base of the drawing, and the 
conical form at the top. Both these simple matters 
are deplorably ignored by many draughtsmen, and 
consequently the eye is frequently offended. The 
special artist, however, if he has composition in. him, 
will not sacrifice the scene he has to chronicle by an 
effort to make a picture. He will both make a picture 
and illustrate the event. But the young artist of the 
present day neither troubles to make a picture that is 
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pleasing in itself, nor produces a pictorial chronicle of 
current events that can ever be of value, from the 
historical point of view. So long as these bad illustra- 
tions are tolerated, so long will the work of the 
illustrator of events continue to degenerate. 

But I must not forget that my present object is 
not to criticise but, if possible, to give practical advice 
to those new to the work. 

When I was engaged on this particular branch of 
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drawing for the press, and was providing sometimes 
three pages in a single week for the Illustrated 
London News, illustrating subjects as various as a 
Doncaster meeting, a railway accident, a scene in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, and a debate in the House, 
I was careful to work on a system. Let us say that 
I am sent to Doncaster and have never been there 
before. I go there to supply sketches of character. 
One race meeting is very like another ; but Doncaster 
itself is very unlike either Newmarket or Epsom. 
I therefore resolve to make a note of the principal 
street in Doncaster during a race meeting. I have 
read that Charles Dickens was once laid up in a hotel 
in this principal street ; so, on arrival, I make a rapid 
sketch of the street in which the Old Angel is 
situated, and of the hotel itself. 

Here I may give a hint to those about to begin 
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WITH EFFECTS ALTERED, AS RENDERED NECESSARY BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
































1. PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF ARCHITECTURE BY DAYLIGHT. 


2. SECOND SKETCH, WITH FIGURES, 





HOW TO SKETCH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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sketching streets. Draw perpendicular lines across the 
paper you work on, take a point of sight and draw 
lines converging to it. It is then a simple matter to 
sketch in the houses in passable perspective. For 











A PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF LORD ROBERTS. 


DETAILS TO BE FILLED IN AFTER THE EVENT. 


interiors such as I show on p. 235 of the House of 
Commons, one can provide himself with several pages 
marked out in this way, but with different points of 
sight to suit any view one wants to sketch. 

Then sketch in the architecture first. That can- 
not alter, whatever happens. Do not be in too great 
a hurry to sketch the figures, unless it be some figure 
that is essential to the scene—for instance, the 
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Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of Commons, or the 
Mayor of Doncaster, if his worship be a sporting 


character. On the other hand, one must not even 
be premature in architecture. Take the House of 
Commons. You make a sketch at noon, before the 


House assembles, and you make a note of the darkness 
under the gallery, etc. Imagine your chagrin when 
the House fills and the lights are turned up under the 
gallery, and the pillars are thrown into relief! Then as 
to the members themselves. You sketch them as they 
sit, but the scene you are sent to delineate is the full 
dress debate later on, and probably a member you have 
carefully drawn has only been sitting chatting to 
some friendly member on the Opposition side of the 
House, and in your drawing will be on the wrong 
side when the debate takes place. 

But to return: How, it may be asked, is one to 
select one’s point of view and one’s point of sight, so 
that what one actually sees, and can draw, may square 
with one’s preconceived ideal of what ought to be 
portrayed ? 

In each individual case one must be guided by so 
many different circumstances, that it is impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules. 

It will sometimes happen that the artist cannot 
choose. In such a case, although he should not trust 


‘to imagination and knowledge in drawing details, 


he should be guided by them in regard to the 
composition and the point of view. He should 
imagine what would be visible to him. if he were 
stationed at such and such a point, and he should 
draw his sketch as if he were actually there. Some 
may think that this is impossible. But, if a man 
has to draw a bird’s-eye view’ of a town, he does 
not, necessarily, go up in a balloon to do it. He 
will. walk through the streets, making notes of the 
houses, and a ground plan of the town, and from 
these materials, by the application of his knowledge 
of the principles of art, and by the exercise of a 
little imagination, he will produce a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory bird’s-eye view. ‘Thus, the special artist, 
present in a large building in which, say, Lord 
Roberts is to unveil a memorial, should remember 
that there are, in such a scene, three important points 
to introduce: Lord Roberts, the memorial, and the 
best possible idea of those directly interested in, or in 
some way closely connected with, the memorial. 

Whenever uniform has to be shown, the artist 
must be correct in depicting it. Lord Roberts does 
not vary his features, but he does his uniform. 
Therefore, as the Hamlet of the piece is all im- 
portant, the artist should seek an opportunity of 
quietly sketching him in his dress of that day, with 
every detail accurately drawn, even if this has to be 
done at a railway station or elsewhere, before his 
arrival on the scene. 
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If I may be allowed to digress, I will, in order 
to show how careful artists have to be, here give a 
story of Mr. Caton Woodville, who is noted for 
his accuracy of detail in all matters of military 
costume. ‘The late Queen called at his studio to 
see a military picture, and pointed out what her 
Majesty thought was an error. “I think,” she said, 


/ 


At 





MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT WINDSOR: 


STATE TRUMPETERS ANNOUNCING THE APPROACH OF THE 


FROM THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.” 


“you have made a mistake here. There ought to 
be three buttons on the tail of this tunic and you 
have only painted in two.” Woodville, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ventured to maintain that he was 
right. The Queen, thereupon, ordered a private 
in full uniform to be brought in; and found, to 
her Majesty’s surprise, that the artist was right, 
there were only two buttons! “When was 
this alteration made?” asked the Queen. The 


private saluted, and replied, “ Yesterday, your 
Majesty.” 

But Lord Roberts standing by the memorial, 
whether with the proper number of buttons or not, 
is not exactly the scene. The old veterans, and 
other chief personages, must compose, in the fore- 
ground, or, if so placed as to form part of the 
background, they must be so drawn 
as not to be jeopardised by the 
head of a chance policeman, or a 
flower-pot, or a_ lady’s bonnet 
(much the same thing), such as 
too often is allowed to blot out 
persons and objects of interest in 
pictorial reports of events of this 
kind. 

The special reporter who de- 
picts the scene in words would 
not think of interposing half a 
column, descriptive of the bonnets 
of the ladies near him, between 
two five-line paragraphs dealing with 
Lord Roberts and the memorial, 
nor of giving a verbatim note of 
some chance altercation between a 
policeman and one of the crowd. 
Why, then, should the special artist 
have a less accurate sense of pro- 
portion ? 

I might go on, in this strain, for 
pages, without giving much practical 
help, but the following example 
will perhaps carry my meaning 
home better than many words. 

In the woodcut reproduced, of 
“The Marriage of the Duke of 
Connaught at Windsor; State 
Trumpeters announcing the Ap- 
proach of the Bride,” there is, at 
the first glance, an apparent viola- 
tion of the principles I have been 
laying down. The head and shoul- 
eons ders of the bride’s father, the popular 

Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, 

on whose arm she leans, are cut 
off and completely hidden by the banner depend- 
ing from one of the trumpets. But, in reality, 
this is no violation, but a carrying out of the 
principles advocated. ‘The subject is, the trumpeters 
and the bride, and to both full prominence is here 
given; while the very fact of one of the two 
advancing figures being headless gives an added 
prominence to the bride, counteracting the inevitable 
effect of her position in the composition. 
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“ HARLECH.” 
(NOW FIRST REPRODUCED.) 


By ¥. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


the year of Turner’s election as an Associate, 

and the twenty-fourth of his age, this beau- 

tiful example of the artist’s “first period ” 
was lost sight of until its reappearance at the Academy 
Exhibition of Old Masters in the winter of 1902-3. 
The only record of its existence was in the Academy 
catalogue of 1799, where it figured under the, title of 
“Harlech Castle from Trwgwyn Ferry ; summer’s 
evening : twilight,” accompanied by Milton’s line from 
“Paradise Lost :” ‘Now came still evening on.” 
For more than a century, therefore, the picture had 
remained unrecognised as the work of our greatest 
exponent of landscape art. The history of its where- 
abouts during that time would form an interesting 
chapter in the romance of art, but unfortunately 
only the latest incidents in connection with it are 
accurately known. It was seen in a London dealer’s 
gallery, labelled as the work of Peter de Wint, by 
Mr. John Orrock. His intimate knowledge of the 
English School of Painting led him at first sight 
to doubt the ascription, and a close examination 
revealed certain proof that it was not the work 
of de Wint but of Turner. Under the surface of 


Fe rars at the Royal Academy in 1799, 


the paint Mr. Orrock detected a granulation which 
suggested the presence of sand on the canvas, 
which he knew that it was Turner’s practice to use 
so as to hasten the drying of his colours. The 
picture was immediately purchased, and careful 
cleaning revealed the lustrous canvas which formed 
the surprise of the winter exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, the catalogue of which announced the 
fact that the fortunate owner was the Hon. Harold 
Finch-Hatton, to whom Mr, Orrock surrendered it. 
The reappearance of the picture was hailed with 
acclamation by the critics. Its simple beauty of 
composition, its serenity of atmosphere, its wonder- 
ful spaces of dim blue sea, and, above all, its 
glorious golden sky, could not fail to mark it as 
one of the greatest pictures in the exhibition. 

It is without doubt one of the most simply 
poetic of Turner’s paintings. It breathes the very 
spirit of the line so aptly chosen as its literary 
accompaniment. Its stillness and quietude justified 
our reference to it, in our notice of the exhibition, 
as the “Solemn Harlech ”—it is a beautiful record 
of a slowly dying day which leaves a trail of 
glory as it passes to the to-morrow. 





“OLD MASTERS” AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


LTHOUGH there have been many winter 

A exhibitions at the Royal Academy of higher 

quality than the present, the present col- 

lection has much to charm and attract the 

visitor, and to interest the student of painting and 
of the history of the art. 

One of the lesser features of the exhibition is 
the important collection of the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. For some time past there has been a 
tendency to over-value the work of this brilliant 
but superficial artist, and to claim for him a place 
among our greater masters. When single exam- 
ples of his practice have been included in mixed 
collections they have always, it must be admitted, 
appeared to possess an amount of graceful effectiveness 


which might easily be mistaken for mastery ; and 
taken one by one, his pictures have seemed to some 
worthy of comparison with those of such serious 
artists as Gainsborough, Reynolds, or Raeburn. He 
is shown, indeed, as a showy, facile, and insincere 
craftsman, with little dignity in his conceptions or 
depth in his observations. His brilliancy is theatrical, 
and is obtained partly by a trick of brushwork, and 
partly by juggling with relations of tone. At the 
same time, he was an exquisite draughtsman, at a time 
when draughtsmanship was not common in England. 
In this long series of his pictures it is easy to see that 
he followed a convention, and that he repeated over 
and over again the same set of mannerisms, with a 
certain elegance and charm of a superficial kind. 
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Even in such works as the famous “Master 


Lambton,” the “Countess. Gower -and Child,” the- 


graceful “Miss Farren,” which shows in many ways 
his highest level of achievement, and the quieter 
and more dignified “Lady Hamilton,” he can 
scarcely be said to justify the estimate which 
collectors seem to have formed of his abilities. 
Nor is the robustness of his “Gipsy Girl”—an 
obvious imitation of Reynolds, by the way — 
really admirable ; and not even in the able and 
effective full-lengths of “Pope Pius VII” and 
“Cardinal Consalvi” does his method rise into 
the serenity of truly great art. Perhaps the best 
thing by which he is represented is the little sketch 
portrait of “Lady Mary Lennox,”: but the charm 
which this- undoubtedly possesses is so lacking in his 
other paintings that this particular example must 
be regarded as a curiosity. 


LORD JOHN AND LORD BERNARD STUART. 


By VAN DYCK. PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAUN, CLEMENT AND Co. 








Among the other pictures by British artists which 
have been -given- places-in the exhibition, the most 
memorable, as a piece of thoughtful observation and 
sterling craftsmanship, is Raeburn’s “ Portrait of James 
Byers, Esq.,” a wonderful study of rugged character 
stated with the most complete conviction. Romney’s 
group, “ Lady Drummond and Sister,” is an adequate 
example of his graceful artifice, and has some little beauty 
of colour; and the two smaller pictures by Reynolds, 
“‘ Mrs. Boone and Daughter,” and “ Charles James Fox, 
as a Young Man,” have many of his greater qualities. 
His huge full length of “The Marquess of Granby ” 
is, however, not one of his successes. There is a good 
Hoppner, a “ Portrait of William Robertson, Esq.,” 
which attracts by its characterisation and straight- 
forwardness of execution. Concerning the more 
recent things, the works of Sir Francis Grant, H. T. 
Wells, J. C. Horsley, and T. Sidney Cooper, little 
need be said, they do not add to the 
importance of the collection; but the 
two canvases by Sam Bough, “ Dunkirk 
Harbour” and “Storm: Bass Rock,” are 
welcome as illustrations of the methods 
of an artist who was deservedly distin- 
guished. 

The representation of the foreign 
masters is curiously unequal. In the first 
room there is much that must necessarily 
interest only the students of the history 
of the earlier schools, but this is leavened 
with some really admirable examples of 
consummate accomplishment. ‘The por- 
trait of his father by Albert Direr is 
an almost microscopic piece of observa- 
tion, and is realised with vivid actuality. 
The “St. Catherine” by Bernardino 
Luini is quite exquisite in its delicacy 
of draughtsmanship, and is treated with 
delightful sensitiveness. Precise, minute, 
and careful as it is, it has in the highest 
degree the breadth of manner which is 
attainable only by a painter who is con- 
cerned primarily with the sentiment of 
his subject, and understands exactly how 
to bring details and accessories into 
agreement with a well-devised scheme. 
Something of the same quality makes 
convincing the “ Young Man with Hand 
on a Skull” by Giorgione, with its ex- 
traordinarily rich and beautiful black in 
the dress, and to a less extent the Flemish 
school picture of a “‘ Lady Reading,” from 
the Marquess of Northampton’s collec- 
tion. The “Virgin and Child with 
Angels,” ascribed to Botticelli, gives some 
suggestion of this master’s influence, but 














THE COUNTESS GOWER (AFTERWARDS DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND) 
AND CHILD. 


By SiR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
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“THE FORM OF THE GOD, RETURNING WITH THE SAME ASPECT, APPEARED TO HIM IN HIS SLEEP.” 


By HARRY BATES, A.R.A. 


it has too little charm, except of colour, to allow it 
to be accepted without question as a genuine work. 
It is probably a school picture. “The two repre- 
sentations of the same motive by Piero di Cosimo 
and Moretto of Brescia, and even in some respects 
the “Holy Family” by Filippino Lippi, are not to 
the same extent pleasing, as théy seem to want that 
sincerity of intention which makes the early Italian 
conventions reasonably persuasive. 


On the whole, perhaps the best picture in the 
exhibition is a half-length “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
ascribed to Rembrandt, but by no means character- 
istic of that master. In its closeness of handling 
and silvery quality of colour it suggests the earlier 
practice of another master. Its actual author- 
ship is very much a matter of speculation, and 
there has been, naturally, a vast amount of dis- 
cussion about it. But there is no question about 





SNOWDRIFT. 


By E, ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 
115 
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STUDY OF A HEAD. 


By E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


its right to attention as a very remarkable achieve- 
ment; it is indisputably a painting by a master 
of the first rank. Of surpassing merit is also 
the “Portrait of Juan Pareja” by Velasquez, a 
splendid technical exercise, and marked by his dis- 
tinctive insight into the personal character of his 
sitter. The portrait represents the servant who did 
the rough work in Velasquez’s studio, and afterwards 
became an artist of some note. In the same room 
with these masterly canvases are four fine Van 
Dycks, portraits of “ Charles I,” “ Henrietta Maria,” 
“Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart,” and 
“ Gaston, Duke of Orleans;” a large landscape, 
“ Verona,” credited to Canaletto, which has unusual 
beauty of colour and much aérial subtlety ; a typical 
Hobbema, “On the Road to Scheveningen ;” and a 
small “Holy Family in Landscape,” by Titian, a 
delightfully rich and harmonious colour arrangement. 
The most novel feature of the exhibition is the 
room devoted to sculpture. Here is collected a 
remarkable series of bronzes by sculptors of the 
Italian and French schools of the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, and, besides, a few of the 
smaller works of two recently deceased members 


of the Academy, Harry Bates and Onslow Ford. 
These bronzes are quite fascinating in their beauty 
of design and richness of fancy, and many of them 
can be sincerely commended to the attention of 
our younger sculptors who are occupying them- 
selves with the decorative applications of their art. 
For instance, such things as the knocker and door 
handle from the Palazzo Capello, Venice, or the pair 
of fire-dogs attributed to Sansovino, are object 
lessons of exceptional value, and there are scores 
of other works equally deserving of study. Among 
these fantastic and riotous achievements the severely 
classical reliefs of Harry Bates, and the restrained 
and scholarly statuettes and portrait busts by Onslow 
Ford, seem rather oddly placed; but despite the 
vehemence of the contrast, Bates, more particularly, 
bears the juxtaposition with their French and Italian 
predecessors extremely well. B. 


HEAD OF A GIRL, 
By HARRY BATES, A.R.A, 
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THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[We comment in our ‘‘ Chronicle of Art,’’ p. 248, on the recent elections at the Royal Academy, by which M. Léon 
Bonnat and M. Emmanuel Frémiet were chosen as Foreign Honorary Members, and Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, C. W- Furse 


and H. A. Pegram as the new Associates. } 


HE selection of the two distinguished French 
artists is to be greeted with approval. As 
President of the Société des Artistes Frangais, 
M. Bonnat has for years been recognised as 

the official chief of the academic painters in France ; 


he was sent by his native town after failing to secure 
the Premier Prix de Rome—he exhibited a predilection 
for subjects such as afforded him scope for his dramatic 
power. ‘This culminated in the memorable “ Christ 
on the Cross,” painted for the Paris Palais de Justice, 





PRESIDENT LOUBET. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY L. BONNAT. 


but the variety and virility of his work, the strong 
individuality with which it is pervaded, hardly justify 
the application of that term. Basque parentage and 
early training under Madrazo, in Madrid, account in 
some measure for the passionate strain which appears 
in all his canvases, and more especially in his religious 
paintings. From his student days in Rome—whither 


as well as in the astonishing “ Job” in the Luxem- 
bourg, and the “Samson” here illustrated. As a 
portraitist, M. Bonnat, too, has won great renown. 
His portrait of his master, Léon Cogniet, and that of 
Cardinal Lavigerie in the Luxembourg, the Thiers of 
1877, the Victor Hugo of 1879, and the dignified 
Puvis de Chavannes, are among his triumphs in this 
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THE RAFFET MEMORIAL, PARIS. 


By E. FREMIET. 


branch of his art. His efforts in historical art and 
genre have both brought him additional honour in his 
own country. As long ago as 1867 the Legion of 
Honour was bestowed upon him; in 
1874 he was appointed an officer, and 
in 1888—a year after his election as 
a member of the Institut de France 
—he was granted the highest order of 
Commander. 

As a_ sculptor, M. Emmanuel 
Frémiet has distinguished himself by 
his originality in his choice of sub- 
jects, and his successful efforts to cul- 
tivate the esteem for the statuette and 
small groups. But it is, perhaps, by 
his daring and dramatic conceptions 
connected with prehistoric man and 
the great beasts of his time that he is 
better known. The “Bear and a 
Man of the Stone Age,” “An Ourang- 
outang and a Savage,” “ Gorilla,” 
with their extraordinary display of 
savage power and movement, their 
wonderfully clear arrangement and 
knowledge of the animal anatomy, 


. * 


GORILLA. 


By E. FREMIET. 
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marked him as a sculptor of original ideas and technical 
ability above his fellows. He was a pupil of Rude. 
His earlier work deals mainly with animal subjects ; a 
characteristic example of this period is “’The Wounded 
Dog” (1850) in the Luxembourg. Here, too, is one 
of the best specimens of his statuette work—the 
wonderful little “St. George ” of 1891. One of his 
best known national monuments is the statue of Joan 
of Arc, in the Rué de Rivoli, We illustrate another, 
that erected to the memory of Raffet, the military 
painter. 

We have devoted so much space recently to Mr. 
Brangwyn and his art that there is no need for us to 
say more than that the Academy is to be congratulated 
upon its new Associate. 

The other  Painter-Associate, Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furse, is one of the brilliant band of Slade 
pupils who studied under Professor Legros. He gained 
the Slade scholarship, and afterwards proceeded to Paris 
and Munich to complete his art education. He soon 
obtained recognition for his portrait work at the ex- 
hibitions of the New English Art Club, of which he 
was elected a member. He attracted considerable 
attention at the Royal Academy a few years ago with 
the most important and most successful of his paintings 
up to that time—an equestrian portrait of Lord Roberts. 
While his election is another undoubted triumph for 
the New English Art Club, it is at the same time a 
refutation of the charge made against the Academy by 
certain critics that it is so completely out of touch with 
the modern trend of the art movement. 

Mr. Henry A. Pegram has not of late been very 
active, and his friends are awaiting the maturing of 
the unusual promise he has given by his works—say of 





From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORILLO, PARIS. 
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CANDELABRUM IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By H. A. PEGRAM, A.R.A. 


“Death Liberating a Prisoner” of 1888, the “Ignis 
Fatuus” of 1889 (purchased for the Chantrey col- 
lection), or the “Sibylla Fatidica” of 1891—the last 
mentioned of which must be looked upon as the best 
work he has yet accomplished. He has produced 
some highly successful decorative work, notably the 
relief “Industry” over the main entrance to the 
Imperial Institute, and the large candelabrum for electric 
light in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The latter are fine 
examples of his powers in modelling and decoration. 
The motif of the design is “ benedicite omnia opera.” 
Beginning at the base with man, the whole story 
of the Creation as related in Genesis I. is illustrated 
in the various portions of the column. Between the 
three figures at the base—representing the white, 
yellow, and black divisions of the human race—are 
very low reliefs depicting the fall and punishment 
of man, and the atonement—Christ’s Crucifixion. 
Above this, in two tiers, the animal and bird king- 
doms are represented, and then a flower-covered globe, 
girdled by the sea. The whole is surmounted by a 
cross, around which are the six lights. 

Doubtless Mr. Pegram’s election will serve as 
an incentive to the exercise of that technical skill, of 
which he is the undoubted possessor, in the produc- 
tion of work which shall more completely justify the 
honour which has been accorded him. 











SIBYLLA FATIDICA. 


By H. A. PEGRAM, AR.A. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








17. [278] Who was Huquier ?—Can you give me 
any information regarding Huguier (or Huquier) ? And 
are his productions of any value? I have three family 
portraits with this signature in coloured chalks, executed in 
1785, probably in Norfolk, if not in London.—Henry I. 
Savory. 

«*, James Gabriel Huquier was a portrait-painter, 
who exhibited in London from 1771 to 1786. He 
sent four pictures to the Society of Artists and twelve to 
the Royal Academy. To that institution in 1771 (its 
third exhibition) he sent a portrait of himself in 
crayons. His next appearance was in 1774, with three 
small crayon portraits ; three more in 1777 ; up to that 
time he lived in London. In 1783 he had removed to 
Cambridge, and sent thence a “ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man.” He returned to London in the following year, 
when, and up to 1786, he continued with similar contri- 
butions. He was the son of a French painter, and died 
at Shrewsbury in 1805. He engraved a number of 
plates, some with his father. There is no means of 
ascertaining the market value of his works: we are not 
aware that any has ever come up at Christie’s. 


18. [279] Mr. William Strutt.—I have been 
interested in a reproduction of a picture called “ Peace ; 
or, A Little Child Shall Lead Them,” by Mr. William 
Strutt, an English painter. Can you furnish me with 
any particulars of his life and work ?—Francis Kune, 
Micuican. 

x*, Mr. William Strutt, R.B.A., was born at Teign- 
mouth, and acquired his artistic tastes from his 
father, W. T. Strutt, the miniature painter. At 
the age of eleven Mr. Strutt was taken by his 
parents to Boulogne, where the family lived for 
some time. He studied art there at the local School 
of Art, and went to Paris in 1839, where he 
entered Drolling’s Academy. After completing his 
studies he was engaged to illustrate Mrs. Jameson’s 
“Sacred and Legendary Art,” and also employed by 
Ferdinand Seré on the “ Bibliothéque Royale” to 
make drawings for “Le Moyen Age et la Renais- 

Failing health necessitated a voyage to 
Australia in 1850, and he there secured. work as an 
illustrator in Melbourne until the outbreak of the 
“gold fever.” Seized by the prevailing craze, Mr. 
Strutt went to the “diggings,” but found the work of 
sketching the scenes round him more congenial than 
using the pick and shovel. He returned to Melbourne 
for a time, and then proceeded to New Zealand, 
where he took up his residence. Another visit to 
Melbourne followed before he returned finally to 
England in 1862. His first exhibit at the Academy 
was the picture entitled “The Little Wanderers,” in 
1865. ‘Black Thursday” was exhibited in several 


” 
sance. 


places, and finally found a home in Australia, where it 
obtained a gold medal at the Jubilee Exhibition. Mr. 
Strutt has been a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Among his best known works are :—“ The 
Pilgrimage to Canterbury ;” “John Bunyan and His 
Blind Daughter in Bedford Gaol;” “The Son cf 
Man Hath Not Where to Lay His Head;” and 
“Peace; or, A Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
The latter was exhibited at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 1897. 


19. [280] The Duchesses of Devonshire.— 
In the Wallace Collection there is a miniature called 


“ The Sisters.” This is probably copied from a larger 





(?) THE TWO DUCHESSES OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


work: if so, it would be interesting to find out by 
whom the original was painted. I have a coloured 
wood engraving, 12 in. X g in., of this subject, and 
send a photograph of it. The colouring is the same 
as in the miniature. On the back was the following : 
“Elizabeth and Georgiana Duchesses of Devonshire. 
Angelica Kauffman.” Comparing these portraits with 
those of the Duchesses of Devonshire in Mr. W. Roberts’ 
paper in the volume of Tue Macazine or Art of 1901, 
page 368, it appears not unlikely that they may be por- 
traits of the Duchesses when young. Georgiana, daughter 
of Earl Spenser, was born in 1757; married in 1774. 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of Bristol, was born in 
1759 ; married in 1776 to J. T. Foster, and in 1809 
to the Duke of Devonshire. On the paper covering 
the back of the engraving was written in pencil “ The 
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Twins :” I think one looks older than the other. “Mr, 
Holman, Bishopric,” was also written, at if this point had 
been submitted to him.—E. Aten. 


20. [281] Eagle, Stars, and Stripes in the 
Art of Former Days.—It is said that a certain old 
engraver used to sign his plates with this symbol, and thus 
forestalled the American national emblems. Can you tell 
me who it is ?—American Reaper. 


x Our querist must be alluding to the plate—an etch- 
ing executed apparently by a Flemish artist of the seven- 
teenth century—representing Orpheus leading by the 
sound of his lyre the animals and birds. In the right- 
hand upper corner is what appears to be the artist’s 
“‘ mark ”—an eagle spread, behind a lyre in front eleva- 
tion, while all across the bird and his wings and be- 
tween the strings of the lyre (which look like stripes) 
stars are “powdered” on “semées,” as the heralds 
say. Unfortunately, the name of the artist who 
etched the plate has never been either discovered 
or suggested. 
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NOTE. 

Works of Thomas Fearnley (1802-1842).— 
The Norwegian painter, Thomas Fearnley, who lived 
and worked in England from. the autumn of 1836 to the 
spring of 1838, painted several pictures, which were pur- 
chased by English collectors. According to the artist’s papers 
now in existence, he sold pictures to the following :—Lord 
Pembroke, Lord William Russell, Mr. George Hallam, Mr. 
Hunt Bycroft, Mr. Robert S. Sullivan (of Ashford), and 
Mr. C. Wortington (of Weybridge). The Editor of Tue 
Macazine oF Art is desirous of obtaining information 
concerning the works of this artist—for biographical pur- 
poses—and would be glad if owners of them would 
communicate with him upon the subject. It is especially 
desired to trace the present whereabouts of one of Fearnley’s 
most important canvases, which represents the waterfall of 
“Labrofosson,” near Kongsberg, in Norway. After the 
artist’s death it was sold to Mr. Thomas Boyes, of Ham- 
burg, and it remained in his possession until about 1870. 
At Mr. Boyes’ death it is supposed to have passed to his 
heir, who lived in England.—Dr. Anprea AvBerT. 
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HE elections of three Associates of the 
Royal Academy and of two honorary 
Foreign Academicians are not only 
satisfactory in themselves, but they 

prove that the Academy is alive to outside merit, and 

is influenced by the art movement of the day. The 
election of Mr. Brangwyn, though hoped for, was hardly 
expected, as he has not been an exhibitor for two years past, 
and the rule (Section V, Clause 6) is to the effect that 

Associates can only be elected out of the exhibitors at 

the annual exhibition. It is interesting to recognise that 

Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Furse—two young and masterly 

spirits—were elected (as was Mr. Pegram over his archi- 

tect adversary) by large majorities ; and it is an interesting 
fact, too, that although Mr. Brangwyn defeated Mr. Furse, 
and Mr. Furse Mr. Pegram, all three artists triumphed on 
the same evening. Similarly, M. Bonnat and M. Frémiet 

—the best possible selections all things considered—were 

favourites in spite of the party for Mr. St. Gaudens, M. 

Carolus-Duran, and M. Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Wuite the visit to France of the mem- 

bers of the British Parliament remains 

fresh in the memory, we are asked to 
make some slight record of certain artistic 
features of the brilliant entertainment. It is one of the 
most charming characteristics of French celebrations that, 
whether the occasion be political, commercial, or intel- 
lectual, Art is always made to play a great and very graceful 


Royal 
Academy 
Elections. 


An Echo of 
the Entente 
Cordiale. 


part in the proceedings ; and thus Art is acknowledged 
and encouraged. During the Parisian fétes the British 
visitors had several opportunities of admiring and enjoying 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


FROM THE MEDAL BY M. GREGOIRE. 


the various expositions of taste. They were invited to the 
studios of M. Rodin and of M. Charles Toché, the painter 
of the panoramic picture commemorative of the Hague 
Peace Congress—but of these privileges not very many 
took advantage. At the banquet given by the French 
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“IN THE 20th CENTURY FRANCE WILL 
PROCLAIM PEACE TO THE WORLD.” 


By EUGENE CARRIERE. See “AN ECHO OF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 


Parliamentary Group of International Arbitration, a menu 
was presented which bore an admirable decorative border, 
cleverly symbolical, by an artist whose work of the 
kind is well known in England—M. A. Giraldon—to- 
gether with the remarkable picture painted by M. Eugéne 
Carriére for the occasion, illustrative of Michelet’s pro- 
phetic declaration—“ In the zoth Century France will 
proclaim peace to the world.” This fine composition, 
full of tenderness and quiet power, is as monumental as a 
work by Watts, if it is regarded from the proper distance. 
It represents the dawn of Universal Peace, when Humanity 
solemnly and thankfully embraces the nations. At the 
dazzling entertainment at the Automobile Club the finest 
singers, actors, and dancers performed ; the programme 
was a reproduction of the fine plate of “The Symphony,” 
which was once falsely attributed to the amateur engraver, 
the Abbé de Saint-Non—probably on account of the 
signature “S.N.” found in the right-hand corner. But 
what the visitors most appreciated was the medal pre- 
sented (or promised) to each by the Siécle, the journal 
which more than any other has been working for the 
entente and for this special demonstration. It is by M. 
Grégoire, a prix de Rome, and represents France and 
England embracing. They are clad in modern dress, yet 
with a suspicion of classic drapery. The work, although 
not up to the level of the better known masters, is elegant, 
graceful, and expressive. The reception at the Chamber 
of Commerce, where representatives of over sixty of the 
Chambers of Commerce of France met to féte the 
British members at luncheon, proved once more how 
indispensable is Art to the French celebrations—adding 
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grace and elegance to cordiality. An elaborate illus- 
trated pamphlet had been prepared with characteristic 
taste, showing the beauties of the Jal. One of 
these we reproduce—the great stained-glass window in 
the Conference room. It may not satisfy the purist 
in stained-glass designing, but it is highly effective, 
vigorously drawn, and intelligently and  audaciously 
coloured, representing Industry and Commerce, the 
Children of Peace. 

Tue winter exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours deserves to be 
noted as a bright and varied show of land- 
scape and figure work. It includes a considerable number 
of excellent sketches which give a welcome atmosphere of 
spontaneity to the collection, and illustrate in an agree- 


Exhibitions. 


able manner the direct accomplishment of several very 
able artists. ‘The most memorable of the landscapes are 
Sir E. A. Waterlow’s “On the Ouse, Huntingdonshire,” 
and “Sheltered Pastures,” both of which are pleasant in 
colour and sound in handling; Mr. J. W. North’s fan- 
tastic “Trout Stream and Honeysuckle ;” Mr. David 
Murray’s “ Flatford Bridge” and “Willie Lott’s Barn ;” 
Mr. Robert Little’s “On the Canal at Harefield ;” Mr. 
Albert Goodwin’s “The Avon, Salisbury ;” Mr. W. Eyre 
Walker’s “On Wharton Moors, Westmoreland ;” Mr. James 
Paterson’s colour note, “ Orotava ;” Mr. Napier Hemy’s sea 
piece, “ The Haunt of the Sea Birds ;” and Mr. R. W. 
Allan’s “North Sea Coast,” have commendable vigour 





“THE SYMPHONY.” 


See “AN ECHO CF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 
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and truth of effect. Mr. Reginald Barratt’s Venetian 
studies are more than usually brilliant in their technical 
qualities. Among the figure painters Mr. J. R, Weguelin, 





STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PARIS. 


See “AN ECHO OF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE,” P. 248 


Mr. Walter West, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
and Mr. Arthur Rackham are most conspicuous. Mr. 
Weguelin’s “Echo” is elegant in line and delicate in 
colour; Mr. West’s “Shuttlecock” is a very dainty 
costume study ; Mr. Anning Bell in “The Shell” shows 
most effectively his masculine sense of design; Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth, in “A Ray of Sunshine,” his love of 
gay colour and his admirable command of the water- 
colour medium ; and Mr. Rackham, in “'The King and 
the Swineherd,” and several other drawings, his extra- 
ordinary cleverness as an executant, and his wonderful 


richness of fancy. There are some interesting black and 
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whites by Mr. E. R. Hughes, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. 
Rackham, Mr. West, and Miss Brickdale. 

The exhibition of the International Society provides 
at the New Gallery an interesting 
demonstration of the views of the 
more advanced schools in England and 
abroad. The work gathered together 
is, on the whole, quite sincere in its 
expression of the individual beliefs of 
artists who are anxious to avoid the 
conventionalities of popular art. The 
best contributions are Sir James 
Guthrie’s “ Miss Jane Martin,” Mr. 
Lavery’s “A Lady in Pink,” M. J. 
E. Blanche’s ‘Louise de Mont- 
martre,” Mr. R. Brough’s “ Captain 
Harvey Brooke,” and M. Neven 
du Mont’s early Victorian study, 
“1850,” among the portraits; M. 
Zuloaga’s amazing “Mot Piquant,” 
Mr. C. H. Shannon’s “ Bathers,” M. 
Monet’s old “Le Deéjeuner,” and 
Miss Bessie MacNicol’s “ Vanity,” 
among the figure subjects; and 
among the landscapes, Mr. E. A. 
Walton’s pastoral composition, Mr. 
Oliver Hall’s “Old Quarry,” M. 
Thaulow’s “Le Degéle,” Mr. Pep- 
percorn’s “The Corner of the Com- 
mon,” Mr. Bertram  Priestman’s 
“'The Lock Pool,’ Mr. Buxton 
Knight’s “The Marsh Mill,” and 
exquisite little canvases by Matthew 
Maris, A. K. Brown, and _ others. 
M. Rodin’s colossal statue, “Le Grand 
Penseur,” the chief of his contribu- 
tions, dominates the sculpture section. 
In the room devoted to drawings 
and engravings of all sorts there is 
much that is admirable. 

In the annual “Landscape Ex- 
hibition,” held at the Dudley Gallery, 
there were many excellent achieve- 
ments by the six artists responsible 
for the collection. The best things 
came from Mr. Leslie Thomson, 
Mr. Aumonier, Mr. R. W. Allan, 
and Sir E. A. Waterlow ; and among 
the canvases sent by Mr. Peppercorn was one, a large 
“ Twilight,” of exquisite subtlety. Mr. Mark Fisher, the 
remaining contributor, hardly reached his accustomed level. 

The exhibition of the Pastel Society, in the 
galleries of the Royal Water Colour Institute, is in 
some the best that this association has so far 
arranged. It includes some excellent figure subjects and 
portraits by Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. St. George Hare, 
Mr. S. P. Hall, and Mr. Byam Shaw ; and good land- 
scapes by Mr. Hughes Stanton, M. Thaulow, M. le 
Sidaner, M. Ménard, Mr. F. Mayor, and Mr. Dadley 
Hardy ; and there is a typical, but poor, drawing, “ Les 


ways 
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Danseuses,” by M. Degas. The sincerity of intention 
perceptible in most of the contributions can be frankly 
praised, 

Mr. Sutton Palmer’s water-colour landscapes, recently 
collected in the galleries of the Fine Art Society, showed 
for the most part the customary qualities of his work— 
elegance of arrangement, delicacy of colour, and a certain 
artificiality of manner—but there were among the more 
highly finished drawings a few sketches which can be 
remembered as strong and decisive records of nature, 
broadly stated, and free from any tendency towards over- 
elaboration. In the same galleries have been exhibited 
some drawings of the Holy Land by Mr. Stanley Inchbold, 
characteristic and well-considered notes of the scenery, 
architecture, and life of Palestine. Their soundness of 
method and richness of colour deserve much praise. 

Mr. C. J. Collings, who has just gathered in Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s gallery a group of his recent water colours, 
is an artist of exceptional ability. He has a very true 
appreciation of refinements of colour, he draws delicately, 
and he gives to his landscapes a kind of decorative quality 
which is decidedly acceptable. There is in his work a 
note of true originality, a personal atmosphere which is 
rare enough to merit attention. 

Mr. G. C. Haité, always a brilliant executant and a 
pleasant colourist, gave lately at the Modern Gallery a 
fascinating assertion of his abilities. His water colours of 
“Venice: Colour and Sunlight,” exhibited there, sum- 
marised delightfully all the most striking characteristics 
of his practice. The show made a definite impression by 
its technical cleverness and its gaiety of effect; but 
it was commendably free from mere display, and it 
suggested happily the peculiar beauty of the Venetian 
scenery. 

Mr. Charles Conder’s exhibition ot fans, decorative 
paintings on silk, and oil pictures, which was open for 
some little while at the Dutch Gallery, gave a good idea 
of the progress he has made during the last few years. 
A charming designer he has always been, but he has only 
lately found his true direction as an oil painter. In this 
collection were included some landscapes and sea pictures 
which are well worth remembering as technical achieve- 
ments of unquestionable power and distinction. 

The gathering of pictures and sculpture by various 
French artists, which has been arranged in Messrs, Graves’s 
Gallery, is interesting because it presents some works by 
men who are comparatively unknown in this country. 
The most important pictorial contributions come from 
MM. A. Rigolot, A. Weisz, F. de Szikszay, Georges 
Scott, G. Souillet, H. Thierot, and G. Laugée; and 
there are some typical performances by such well-known 
painters as M. Henner and M. F. Roybet. The sculpture 
is fairly representative. 

A series of water-colour drawings by Thomas Collier, 
exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, calls for mention 
because it illustrated in a most effective fashion the 
power of an artist who, during his comparatively short 
life, made a place for himself among our best water 
colourists. He had a splendid appreciation of atmo- 
spheric subtleties, and was a fine executant—these and 
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his other qualities were excellently displayed in most of 
the drawings collected in the gallery. 

Mr. Norman Garstin’s water colours, “In Border 
Lands,” made at the galleries of the Fine Art Society a 
fairly satisfactory assertion of his abilities. He aims in 
his work at rough expressivencss rather than delicacy, 
but his selection of subjects i; discreet and his colour 
sense is not unpleasant. 

The exhibition of the Women’s International Art 
Ciub, at the Grafton Galleries, contained a fair num- 
ber of commendabie productions, among which the 
most notable were Mrs. Young Hunter’s “Sunshine 
and Shadow,” Miss M. J. Naylor’s “ Portrait of Miss 
Coombe,” Mdlle. Boch’s “Pendant l’Elévation,” and 
the water colours by Miss E. M. Lister and Mrs. 
Jardine. 

A small collection of William Blake’s works, recently 
shown at the Carfax Gallery, calls for mention because 
it gave an excellent idea of the variety and individu- 
ality of his art. It proved beyond dispute the fertility 
of his imagination and the wonderful decorative sense 
that he possessed—a feeling for expressive design that 
even the imperfections of his technical method could 
not conceal. 

The annual exhibition of students’ work at the Royal 
Female School of Art was strongest in the water-colour 
drawing section—a class of work which has always been a 
special feature in the school. The fact that the Gilchrist 
Scholarship, for which a water-colour drawing of fruit and 


foliage is the chief item of competition, is tenable at the 


school is doubtless responsible for this. ‘The work of Miss 
Eliza Burgess—who gained the Queen’s Scholarship—is 
easily the best in nearly all the sections. The applied 
design exhibits showed a fairly average merit, but the pen- 
and-ink illustration work generally was disappointing. 

Though it is, unfortunately, denied to us to record a 
commensurate growth in public interest, we may, with all 
cordiality, congratulate the management of the Academy 
of Arts at Newcastle on the admirably sustained value of 
their successive ventures. The latest exhibition of works 
by contemporary North-country artists is one of the most 
gratifying manifestations of patriotism that could be 
chronicled, and the only regret is that it has not, on this 
account, made an irresistible appeal to the community 
immediately south of the Tweed. 

A new and enlarged sense of the extent and worth of 
the contribution of the matter-of-fact North to modern art is 
not the least important outcome of the exhibition. Herbert 
Schmalz (who is represented by “ St. Monica’s Prayer”), 
Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., and A. H. Marsh, A.R.W.S., 
were brought within the magic circle of the North 
countrie ; but everyone knew that the net, if cast wide 
enough, must contain some examples of hereditary 
talent in sea-painting from the Hemy family, which 
Northumberland is still proud to call its own. C. Napier 
Hemy contributes two characteristic water colours, and 
Thomas M. Hemy a vigorous Guernsey sea-piece in oils and 
two Medway water-colour sketches. The Spences (Robert, 
W. G., and T. R.) are, of course, to the fore, and the finely 
mystical “ Founding of Durham by St. Cuthbert,” from 
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the first named, is one of the strongest and most admired 
paintings in the exhibition. George Rushton, a painstaking 
local artist who affects the medizval, has a scholarly and 
ambitious picture, “ Launcelot and Elaine.” T. Eyre 
Macklin, R.B.A., is a versatile contributor, and R. Jobling 
and J. Hodgson Campbell (both of whom have lately 
turned to Dutch life and scenery for fresh inspiration) are 
well represented. 

The Stirling Fine Art Association, which has recently 
been put on a broader basis, with the Duke of Montrose 
as hon. President and Provost Thomson as Chairman of 
Committee, opened a picture exhibition in the Smith 
Institute in the end of January—the first for four years, 
In all nearly seven hundred works are on view. A feature 
of the show is a small loan collection which includes two 
portraits of the Marquis of Montrose, from Buchanan 
Castle, one by Vandyck and the other by Jameson ; 
Millet’s “ Last Load,” from Skelmerlie Castle ; a beautiful 
female portrait by Raeburn, from Blair Drummond ; 
F. A. Delobbe’s large picture of “ Haymakers Resting,” 
lent by the Corporation of Liverpool ; and Burne-Jones’ 
“‘ Danae,” from the Corporation of Glasgow. The galleries 
otherwise contain an interesting and representative col- 
lection of works by Edinburgh and Glasgow artists. — 

The fine exhibition of Bewick’s works which we pro- 
moted to commemorate the 150th anniversary of his birth 
has been perpetuated in an interesting catalogue, produced 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. T. Dickinson, the hon. 
secretary. The collection was promoted by the Pen and 
Palette Club and shown in the Academy of Arts, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and the catalogue, with its impressions from 
two or three of Bewick’s precious blocks, is worth having 
and keeping. 

Charles Keene, Etcher. Twenty-one Etchings by 
Charles Keene. With Introduction and Notes by 
M.. H. Spielmann, (A. C. Curtis: The Astolat 
Press,. Guildford. 50 guineas and 30 guineas.) 

An article which recently appeared in this Magazine, on 
Charles Kéene as an Etcher, explained how the twenty- 
one plates here-reproduced had been lost and found, and 
how they came to be republished by Mr. Curtis with the 
consent of Mr. Henry Keene. This superb publication 
is now issued. - Once for all it justifies the enthusiasm 
with which the work of Keene on this method has been 
received, and sets the artist on the high pedestal which M. 
Béraldi and others have all along claimed for him. The 
plates are brilliantly printed by Mr. Goulding, and the 
style of production, the fine printing and taste displayed, 
will carry still further the high reputation of the Astolat 
Press. It would be unbecoming to deal here with the 
literary portion ; but as to the etchings themselves, it may 
be said that no lover and collector of the eau forte, and 
no print-room of any Museum and Gallery of Art, should 
fail to secure these admirable examples of one of the finest 
modern masters of etching. 

‘TurovuGu a typographical error in our issue 
Miscellanea. of last month the title of the portrait by 
Sir Henry Raeburn was wrongly given. 
It should be “ Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, Bart.” 
Mr. Frank Spentove-SpEentove’s picture, “ The Little 
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White Cross,” which occupied a position of honour in 
last year’s Salon, has been purchased for the Manchester 
City Art Gallery. 

The following have been elected members of the 
Royal Society of British Artists :—Messrs. C. Horsley, 
Edward Brown, W. H. Allen, Arthur Richardson, Walter 
Tyrwhitt, and George Carline (water-colour painters), 
Hugh Nicholson and Cecil W. Quinnell (miniaturists). 

A Ruskin exhibition is to be held at the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, opening on the 23rd of March and closing 
on May 14th, of pictures and other works of art illus- 
trating the life and work of Ruskin, including the early 
Italian painters, Turner, the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
and also Ruskiniana, such as letters and manuscripts. 

The Autumn Exhibition at the Brighton Municipal 
Art Gallery, which was closed at the beginning of the year, 
was one of the most successful ever held in the gallery. 
During the three months in which it was open nearly 
fifty thousand visitors passed through the turnstiles. 
Twenty-eight pictures were sold for the sum of £874, 
among which were works by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Miss 
J. Lovering, Miss N. Bowkett, Messrs. Stanhope Ferbes, 
G. C. Haité, and the late A. F. Grace. 

Mr. SanpForp Artuur Stronc, M.A., who 
was appointed Librarian of the House ot 
Lords in 1897, was born in 1863. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1893 he was appointed Lecturer on 
Assyrian at Cambridge, and two years later Professor of 
Arabic at University College, London. In 1895, too, he 
was appointed Librarian at Chatsworth, a position which 
he held until his appointment to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Strong turned his attention to the history and 
criticism of Art, and displayed in that field the same 
extraordinary ability which had marked his studies in 
Oriental languages and archeology. His contributions to 
the literature of Art were of an exceedingly valuable 
nature. Among the principal volumes which he edited 
were two relating to the Duke of Devonshire’s art 
treasures, one dealing with the pictures and another on 
the drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth; another 
dealt with a similar collection at Wilton House. 

Tue Armoury or Winpsor Castie, by 
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TOUCHE. 


By HENRI FRANTZ. 


T has been said, not altogether without reason, 
that contemporary French painters have 
failed in fidelity to the great traditions of 
their elders in the matter of colour, not 

merely of their fathers in the last century but of 
former generations. What has become, some sadly 
ask, of the rich palette of Delacroix, of Devéria, of 
Decamps, of all the colourists who gave us hues 
and harmonies as brilliant as enamel? Are there 


no painters nowadays capable of getting out of the 
studio, of studying light in the open, of forgetting 
for an hour the dull half-tones of workaday life? 


Though the remark is no doubt true as regards 
many modern painters, the rule has several happy 
exceptions. Besnard, for example, now at the height 
of his powers and talent, has ridden forth, we may 
say, to master light, seizing the most fleeting 
gleams and reflections, grasping and fixing them on 
his canvas. Next to M. Besnard, another artist 
has in his own way won a place, by no means 
an inferior one, among the true colourists—M. 
Gaston La Touche, whose best and most interesting 
works were not long since to be seen in Mr. Tooth’s 
new rooms in Paris. 














THE LAST SUPPER. 


From THE WATER-CoLouR By GASTON LA TOUCHE. 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 


From THe WaTEeR-CoLour BY GASTON LA TOUCHE, 
IN THE COLLECTION OF PRINCESS TENICHEF, 


M. La Touche’s career—one of many 
vicissitudes and difficulties, long chequered 
by disappointment and failure, though 
leading at last to success which few 
now deny—is interesting as showing the 
reality of his vocation. In spite of 
adverse influences, which for a_ time 
tempted him into paths of art foreign to 
his instincts, he has finally developed in 
the direction indicated by his nature and 
temperament. Only: men of feeble in- 
dividuality allow themselves to be com- 
pletely moulded by the teaching they 
receive. Others, artists really gifted by 
nature, may no doubt submit for a time 
to alien guidance, but sooner or later 
they will shake off this temporary dis- 
cipline and find an outlet for their in- 
stincts and talent. 

This has been the experience of M. 
La Touche. He is first and foremost 
an idealist, a man of imagination, living 
in dreamland and casting its halo over 
the strictest facts. Who, as he looked 
at the works exhibited in Tooth’s Paris 
gallery, could have supposed that in the 
Salon of 1875 the artist made his début 


as a realist, exhibiting some etchings and a medallion 
portrait of Got, and that for years after he was 
faithful to the school of “ naturalists,” the friend 
of Manet, Degas, Duranly, Marcelin-Desboutin, and 
Zola? In fact, “L’Assommoir,” by Zola, inspired 
La Touche to execute forty dry-points of vital truth- 
fulness, in which the artist’s spirit was at one with 
the author’s. 

In the succeeding Salons he was still faithful to 
the guidance of realism. In 1881 he exhibited “ The 
Lady on the Eighth Floor,” and “ A Child’s Funeral, 
Normandy.” But though these works were interest- 
ing, the artist’s instinct was ere long to break bounds 
in a quite opposite direction. His eager, wayward 
imagination urged him to a very different reading 
of things, and he presently forgot the lessons learned 
in the school of naturalism. His idealism declared 
itself in such works as the “ Legend of Point 
ad’ Argentan” (Point lace) and “Napoleon III at 
Wilhelmshéhe,” in which he interpreted real scenes 
in a purely fanciful manner, imagination dictating 
the treatment though not the choice of subject. 
This tendency was even more marked in a triptych 
called “Christmas,” exhibited the same year; in 

















THE GAY PARTY. 


From THE WaTerR-Cotour BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 
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“ The First Communion” (Salon, 1886), now in 
the Museum at La Roche-sur-Yon ; in “ December ” 
(Salon, 1887); and “The Young Mother” (1888). 

The year 1890 saw the famous secession from 
the Society of French Artists under the influence 
of Meissonier and Puvis de Chavannes, giving rise 
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feet the Family, as the basis of Society, is in the 
security afforded by Strength; she directs human 
activity in the arts, letters, science, industry and 
labour; Time is gathering up her trophies and 
cherishing the fame of her illustrious sons. This is 
not the only decorative work executed by M. La 














AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


From THE WaTeR-Cotour sy GASTON LA TOUCHE. 


to the new Salon of the National Society of Fine 


Arts. M..La Touche sided with the secession, and 
it was as a member of this association, freer in its 
ideas and tendencies, that he really “ found himself.” 
Most of his pictures were exhibited in the New 
Salon, and we may enumerate the most important. 
In 1896 “ La Ronde” (“The Watch ”), “ La Vasque” 
(“ The Fountain ”), “ Les Pillards ” (“ The Robbers”), 
“A Breton Pilgrimage,” “A Fishing Bark” (a fine 
study of light and shade), and “ Portraits.” In 1897 
“ Fishing,” “ Coming into Harbour,” and a decorative 
panel for the Mairie at Saint-Cloud—“ An Allegory 
of Peace.” In this France holds on her knees, under 
her protection, Abundance and Confidence ; at her 


Touche; another important painting is that in the 
Station at Lyons, a view of the town of Antibes at 
sunset, with the range of the Alps in the distance. 
In 1899 he exhibited “Les Sonneurs” (“The Bell 
Ringers”) and various studies of Versailles; in 1900 
several of these works were to be seen at the Great 
Exhibition ; and in 1901 he had an exhibition in Tooth’s 
rooms. The water colours were again exhibited at 
the Champ de Mars at the same time with some 
new works—“ The Rheingold,” “The Elevation of 
the Host,” “ A Gay Party,” “ A Street in Marseilles,” 
and “ An Autumn Morning.” 

In the treatment of these various subjects M. 
La Touche is an idealist, altering all he sees at 
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the bidding of his fancy and his apprehension of 
colour, Even when he paints the scene before him 
it is transfigured by the magic of his palette. When 
he shows us a street in Marseilles, in spite of the 
actuality of the figures, it assumes a fairy-like aspect, 
a suggestion of the Arabian Nights. If, as in “ The 
Bell Ringers,” he paints Breton peasants in a belfry, 
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myriad difficulties to which it gives rise. By 
imagination I do not mean fancy, but the creative 
gift and constructive faculty. This is what we 
find in M. La Touche’s work. His handling is 
especially brilliant ; no colouring is more apt than 
his at rendering the dream language his spirit longs 
to express. His execution is rapid, that he may lose 





THE SUPPER. 


FROM THE PAINTING By GASTON LA TOUCHE. 


they are wrapped and glorified in the light that 
pours in through the window panes, filling every 
corner. And again, in “The Fishing Bark,” freighted 
with women in their large Breton caps, the painter 
gives us the feeling of the hazy atmosphere in which 
the boat must surely be swallowed up for ever, over 
the dull waters where we could fancy a phantom 
ship had just drifted by. 

The crowning merit of M. La Touche is that 
imagination goes hand in hand with skill. It is 
perilous indeed for the artist when this is not the 
case—when, as we too often see, imagination takes 
the upper hand, and the treatment becomes merely 
literary. ‘Fhe more imagination the artist has, the 
more technical training he needs to surmount the 


nothing of his conception. Each picture that he 
flings as it were upon the canvas, consists of several 
paintings one over another. First he puts in the 
general harmony of effect, and each successive layer 
adds definition to the details till the work is complete. 
This method of work is not that of every painter, 
though it is most frequently found among colourists ; 
many artists, indeed, work up a picture bit by bit. 

As regards technique M. La Touche is very 
skilful in noting the general harmonies of a land- 
scape. To this end, before transfiguring the scene 
in obedience to the dictates of his imagination, he 
studies the colouring from nature. A series of little 
sketches of Venice, exhibited at Tooth’s (Paris), 
revealed the painter’s procedure. Sometimes he will 




















CHRISTMAS IN BRITTANY. 
FRom THE PAINTING BY GASTON LA TOUCHE. 
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repeat the same subject on small canvases, eight or 
ten times, as seen at different hours of the day ; 
thus we saw the Grand Canal at every stage of 
the reflections in the water, from the greys of 
dawn till the evening purple, with the front of 
St. Mark’s blazing in sunshine, or glittering in 


FETE GALANTE. 


From THE PainTiING BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 


the starlight. These studies: are to the artist most 
precious and trustworthy records. 

But if we look deeper into M. La Touche’s 
intellectual processes we may divide the subjects he 
treats into several categories. ‘The mystical side ot 
him often finds satisfaction in religious subjects, 
treated in a very free and original manner. Among 
such may be mentioned several pictures of the 
“Deposition from the Cross,” deeply tragical in feel- 
ing. He has frequently painted the “Last Supper ” 
with very true emotion. We are far indeed from 
the classic formula given by the old masters to this 
scene of the SAviour’s life, and equally far from the 
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interpretation it would find in the hands of Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Fritz von Uhde, or Eugéne Burnand. The 
sense of mystery predominates; the whole room, 
where Christ, standing up, blesses the cup and the 
bread, is glowing in a diffused golden light emanat- 
ing from His person, against which the heads or 


the disciples, noble and grave, are prominent in 
strong relief. In another treatment of the same 
subject, belonging to Mr. Martin White of Dundee, 
M. La Touche has altered the attitude of Christ, 


who looks up to Heaven. In all his pictures the 
painter makes a strong light come from one spot, 
and illuminate the whole scene. Thus in his 
“Christmas in Brittany ” we scarcely see the image 
of the Infant Christ, but a beam of light proceeds 
from it, illuminating all the faces of the men and 
women with sharp contrasts of light and deep 
shade. 

But religious pictures are not the most numerous 


. 
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of his works. His favourite subjects lie nearer at 
hand, studies of space and the hour, which he finds 
in the parks of Versailles and Saint-Cloud. M. La 
Touche has lived for many years in a charming 
house built on purpose for him at Saint-Cloud. 
There, under the shade of great trees, and looking 
out on the grassy expanse commanded from his 
studio, he can really study every aspect of nature. 
One is especially dear to him—the autumn day, 
just when falling leaves are beginning to floor the 
forest paths, and the trees are nearly bare, show- 
ing through broad gaps the rich-toned skies of the 
last fine days of the waning year, while the 
fountains seem to murmur with deeper melancholy. 
Very lovely are such scenes, and endless in variety, 
from the terrace of Saint-Cloud to the Grand 
Garden-front of Versailles, the shady nooks of the 
Trianon, the Fountain of Neptune, or the Bergerie. 
The painter seems to feel that the whole soul of 
the past haunts these scenes of beauty, and when 
he paints them they at once suggest other subjects 
to his imagination, and the past rises up before his 
eyes. In one picture of an avenue in the Queen’s 
gardens he will place a royal coach with its 
lacquey and runners, a setting for the smiling face 
of a young lady leaning out of the carriage-window ; 
and under cover of mysterious arbours he will 
introduce some dallying couples of lovers in the 
costume of Louis XVI, recalled to life after a 
century of slumbers by the poet’s brush. His 
fancy carries him yet further: the old Tritons of 
the fountains put on life in the blush of a sunbeam, 
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and graceful nymphs attended by swans bathe 
their slender forms in the rippling waters. Nowhere 
is M. La Touche more entirely at his best than 
in this series of studies, and he has been rightly 
called the painter-in-chief of Versailles. 

It is in works of pure imagination like these that 
the painter’s talents are seen in their most attractive 
and characteristic aspect. He is very interesting in 
a third class of works. These are studies of real 
life—sometimes pictures of genre, sometimes portraits 
such as that of M. Octave Uzanne, and one of a 
lady drinking tea, in which the light of an interior 
is treated with equal skill and brilliancy. 

M. La Touche is devoted to water-colour work. 
By means of certain methods of his own and the 
use of special kinds of paper, he has achieved in 
water colour some novel and unexpected effects. 
In the twenty-eight or thirty large drawings which 
he exhibited in the Salon of 1901 he treated subjects 
of every variety. Here a dramatic scene from Hamlet, 
there records of travel, views of Venice, a bull race, 
landscapes such as “The River under the Wood” 
and “ Falling Leaves.” The swift methods of water- 
colour painting seem to appeal to the artist’s tempera- 
ment and adapt themselves to the mode of work 
described above. M. La Touche has created a new 
kind of water-colour painting with a richness and 
power in which he is unsurpassed. Each of his 
works reveals, not only the admirable colourist, but 
the delicate, emotional poet, and of no contemporary 
French artists can it more truthfully be said, “la 
peinture c’est l’émotion de l’4me racontée par les yeux.” 
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were the subject matter under consideration to be 
taken in a broader sense than, I imagine, is implied or 
intended by Mr. Blizard in his article. But I at once 
take exception to the term “New Art” itself, which 
is, indeed, meaningless to me. It is too indefinite as it 
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stands, and one is impelled to ask what it is intended 
should be understood by the phrase; for I fear I am 
one who fails altogether to recognise 
the assumed or suggested fact cf 
newness in art, or its possible exist- 
ence. I cannot, therefore, appreciate 
the significance of its application, as 
I know some appear to be capable of doing, to certain 
methods happening to be in vogue ; though I daresay 
we can most of us imagine what phase of art is 
meant by the rather pretentious and high-sounding 
title claimed for it. Seriously, what are we to under- 
stand to be the character—the essential character— 
underlying such a movement as, it is suggested, is 
likely to revolutionise our present-day ideas and ac- 
cepted “ Rules” of Art? Is there such a movement 
of such a character? And are there any, or in the 
very nature of art, can there be any finite “accepted 
rules” in art? I think not. 

Mere new phases, moods, and even methods in 
art are constantly occurring, as they always have been 
occurring, and, I suppose, always will; but it seems 
to have been reserved to the votaries of certain 
vagaries—not to say conceits—evident in some 
quarters of art (an outcome, possibly, of the pushing 
self-advertising tendencies now so prevalent, owing, I 
suppose, to the struggling, overcrowded state of present- 
day life and its conditions) to arrogate to themselves 
a pretentious title, which I, for my part, am not pre- 
pared to concede to them. The phrase would be 
quite intelligible, I admit, if applied to some concrete 
form of art, or, say, to an altogether newly invented 
art. But this is evidently not what is assumed by 
those adopting the designation. 

If the phrase is to be admitted, as pertaining more 
particularly to the province of decorative art, whether 
for mural painting or the mere ornamentation, say, 
of rooms, wall papers, friezes, book covers, or even 
advertisement pictures nowadays, to be printed in 
the fewest and most effective colours possible, as also 
for any purely ideal and fanciful designs not strictly 
following, nor seeking, literal and realistic facts in 
nature, but, rather, emblems for them, I can only 
say that I have met with examples in all these branches, 
revealing, as I think, very great gifts on the part of 
their authors—very impressive, some of them—ap- 
pealing strongly, and at times strangely, to the 
imagination. 

All honour to such artists! They are, I am 
afraid, few; though their imitators and traducers 
(who would “go one better”) are legion. And is 


Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, R.A., 
denies its claim 
to its name. 


it not, probably, the shallow, meaningless character 
of many of these works, mere imitations by feeble 
copyists of the mannerisms of the more gifted artist, 
that has caused ithis modern phase in art to be 
disparaged ? 
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But the phrase—it “is an ill phrase,” and a mis- 
leading one to many—has of late years, I am aware, 
been applied, however erroneously, to the painting 
of pictures as well. Here I cannot but consider the 
designation quite inapplicable. The newness of its 
principles—whatever these may be—here, at any rate, 
are not perceptible to me. I see nothing “new” in 
principle that has not been effected or attempted 
before. A good deal of striving after originality— 
yes, certainly. Though this quality in the true 
artist comes, or should come, to him without conscious 
effort, we may pardon, perhaps, on the part of the 
less gifted, some striving for originality, apt though it 
be, unfortunately, to degenerate at times into eccen- 
tricity, a degrading quality, so much easier of attain- 
ment. But the bare suspicion of his having adopted 
an eccentricity of style as a cloak for shortcomings, 
and for the avoidance of difficulties in his subject, is 
at once fatal to any pretensions of an artist to con- 
sideration in the opinion of those who are really 
endowed with a love for, and some knowledge as 
well of, art, though he endeavour to disguise his thinly 
veiled imperfections as he will, under the somewhat 
whimsical title of “ New Art.” 

In this connection I certainly see very notable 
instances of strong and individual talent ; but together 
with these few examples of virile attainment is a mass 
of work by followers seeking, it would seem, to 
attain their end (“ Impressionism ” it was lately styled, 
as though that, too, were a new phase in art!) by 
the ignoring of all the true and only methods by 
which that goal may be reached, and which certainly 
do not include the passing by, or the slurring over, or 
any difficulties in the way. 

So long as these “new ” efforts were concentrated 
upon the endeavour to simplify work in painting— 
i.e. giving the essential facts only of nature—by really 
gifted men, they certainly carried with them an 
extraordinary fascination for the intelligent and culti- 
vated art lover; but alas! how few, perhaps, there 
are among our people—our general public, I mean— 
that are adequately equipped for forming, in what 
relates to art, a reasonable and intelligent judgment 
at all, The power of simplifying in painting is surely 
one of the highest attributes of the artist, and is 
among the last to be acquired by even the greatest 
of painters (it is needless to cite examples), the gift 
of the true impressionist, to my mind, being the faculty 
of seizing the obvious and essential aspects of nature, 
caring for no others, and of vividly presenting them 
with the least apparent expenditure of means and 
effort. 

I willingly admit that there has been in recent 
years an uneasy feeling—a “movement,” so usually 
styled—among artists generally, and originating in 
France—a rebelling chiefly, I believe (and in the 
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absence at the time of any very leading spirits in 
art, of whom, indeed, there would appear to be a 
dearth at present), against the over-influence of 
photography in painting, which, in truth, was be- 
coming deadly ; so leading in turn by mere force of 
reaction to a crudescence of extravagances (a mild 
term for some of the ebullitions of the period), both 
in design and colour, chiefly, perhaps, the latter ; 
executed, too, in the most slap-dash manner possible, 
to emphasise and trumpet forth the author’s abhorrence 
of all traces of photographic inspiration in painting. 
I have distinctly seen the rising of this “ movement,” 
and as distinctly do I perceive signs of its calming 
down, if not of its disappearance under the sobering 
influence of reason. I can even well remember also 
the very rise and progress of this photographic in- 
fluence upon the then art of the day ; and how, in 
the first instances of its employment, so evident to 
us now, the works of artists who had availed them- 
selves of its aid showed, as it then seemed, a remark- 
able grasp of certain facts of nature, and were by so 
much the more esteemed at the time ; but, as photo- 
graphy itself progressed, and became more and more 
familiar to us, all these very facts, so suggestive of 
their origin when introduced in a painting, 
ceased to evoke any degree of interest or 
admiration ; and when more generally had 
recourse to, they began to pall. 

These various symptoms of action and 
reaction have been noticeable, not only in 
Paris and Munich in particular, but over 
the whole world’s artistic area; and there 
is nothing in such symptoms that I can see 
to call for either wonderment or anxiety. 

As regards French art in general, at 
the present time the bulk of its practitioners 
would rather appear to be wandering to and 
fro somewhat aimlessly, awaiting the advent 
of some new prince in art, or leaders of 
artistic style not yet in evidence ; and, in- 
deed, I have no doubt, in my own mind, 
that such new directors will some day be 
forthcoming. 

On perusing Mr. Blizard’s article, I am 
prompted to traverse slightly some of his 
statements, charming as may be the remarks 
he makes on art in the abstract. 

E. G. (Paragraph 5). Is not this 
rather begging the question? I should 
like to be informed what constitutes com- 
petency in a designer ; and, par parenthése, 
what would Locke have had to say of 
“innate good taste?” 
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otherwise, how will the artist adequately reveal what 
he wishes to disclose, to the spectator or listener ? 

(Paragraph 9.) There is no “law ”—there is 
no compulsion, that I know of—there can be none, 
in the practice of art, which is essentially free, as 
to its moods and _ expressions—(as Mr. Blizard 
himself declares, indeed). Perspective and anatomy 
are not Art, nor are harmony and counterpoint 
Music ; but neither will the eye nor the practised 
ear tolerate any infraction of their rules. 

And finally, as to the /ast paragraph—What, I 
ask, are “ancient traditions” in art—beyond an 
empty and hackneyed phrase? Whence is their 
derivation? When did they originate, and when 
did they cease? “Movements” in art forwards or 
backwards there always have been, and there always 
will be, no doubt, as I have already said. 

Before closing, I might here put the question— 
Are the facts and forms of Nature to be the basis 
on which to found our representations and creations 
in pictorial art—or are they not? If not, there 
is nothing more need be said, controversially, on 
the question of necessary art training: the pattern 
on a Chinese “willow” plate or vase may be as 
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(Paragraph 7, last line.) I would say 
—he must both feel and know—must A 
study as well as sympathise—in any art; 
118 : 


“NEW ART” 


CABINET. 


By EUGENE GAILLARD. 
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representative of the charms of landscape as a 
picture of Claude’s; and, perhaps, they are so, to 
some tastes; and why should they not be?—if a 
matter of taste only: to a Chinaman, no doubt, 
they are. If they are to be the bases—then I 
say—it is not by any means an easy matter, but, 
on the contrary, one that necessitates a long and 
earnest course of training and practice, to acquire 
the faculty of adequately expressing upon a plane 
surface (to take the case of the art of painting) 
our feelings and representations, however ideal, or 
however merely descriptive of nature’s facts they 
may be; and that the more the artist seeks to 
simplify his graphic rendering of these—always 
with a due respect for nature—the harder, I take 
it, will he find his task; requiring as it would, if 
to be successfully carried through, the concentration 
and assimilation of a vast amount of knowledge and 
experience in his calling. There is no escape from 
this work possible. 

I think that I have suggested one of the chief 
motive agents, if not the fons et origo, of this late 
movement in art. Other causes, however, might 
easily be cited as having largely contributed to its 
development in more recent phases, as I make no 
doubt. For instance, the great popularity of book 
illustrating and printing in colour, There is much 
regrettable jargon and cant in vogue—fashionable, 
and other—on this topic of art; a prevalent slang 


(greatly to be deprecated) deemed necessary, appar- . 


ently, for its effective discussion; though this has 
always been a foible in artistic conversations—not 
alone in studios, where it may be pardoned among 
the denizens, as being apt and expressive to them- 
selves of their technique and technicalities—but in 
general intercourse and public utterances as well, 
and references thereunto; where, in very truth, it 
may become somewhat nauseating at times. 

How many phrases, in this connection, in fre- 
quent and familiar use might be quoted, affecting 
to convey a deep and subtle meaning in their 
application, and implying, of course, a proportionate 
degree of discernment on the part of the employer ! 
Thus, “a good pattern” is a phrase of to-day 
not infrequently heard, among many others (in re- 
ference to a picture), of supposed importance and 
suggestiveness, as regards the aspect of a composi- 
tion—the first impression, that is, that it conveys 
to the beholder; seeming to imply some quality 
of pre-eminent merit in the work, and derived, as 
is to be inferred, from the original inspiration of 
the “New” school (and admirable the qualities ot 
great breadth and simplicity undoubtedly are to a 
design—if that be all that is meant); but the 
term is really no more than the outcome, during 
a course of pictorial evolution, of the remarkable 
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demand there has been in recent years for boo 
and other illustrations in colour. The artist has 
been encouraged to design these, as effectively as 
his talents allowed, in the fewest tints he could 
employ to make his subject intelligible—ignoring, 
necessarily, half-tones altogether. Hence this char- 
acter of broad work gradually, and quite naturally, 
came to be introduced by certain artists into their 
ordinary pictures. No one can take exception to 
this: and certainly we are indebted to this demand 
for printed colour illustrations for some excellent 
examples of the art of to-day : quite remarkable for 
talent and effectiveness, I think, are some I have 
in my mind, showing how much can be suggested 
by the simplest means in able hands. These happy 
results are, all the same, owing to the aforesaid 
demand for colour prints ; and it is quite permissible 
to assume that their talented authors would have 
been just as successful if their efforts had been dis- 
played in any other style of pictorial art. 

There is nothing “new” as an art principle in 
all this; only events following their natural direc- 
tion, as a matter of course—a modern day demand 
met by a corresponding supply. This late vogue for 
printed colour illustration, largely helped as well by 
the great influx in recent years of Eastern objects 
or art, including carpets and other fabrics of ex- 
traordinary and exquisite beauty of harmonious 
colour, has been, I suspect, one of the chief 
causes that have led to certain theories, and ex- 
amples as well, of some of the art of to-day. Hence, 
too, the derivation of the conceit “Pattern,” as a 
quality in a picture to be accepted as one of 
high value. Now, however much such a term 


might be applicable to the appearance of some 


designs- on a plane surface, and supposed to be 
admirable there, it would be difficult, I think, to 
imagine any scene in actual nature suggesting, or 
that would be likely under any conceivable circum- 
stances to suggest, any such a character. Why, the 
phrase, on the contrary, is at once suggestive of 
artificiality, the very reverse of nature. 

I am disposed to think that it is just the very 
last suggestion that ever-varying Nature herself con- 
veys, for I, for one, cannot imagine a case of her 
repeating herself exactly—so to say, stencilling her 
facts; and that, therefore, those who—in its appli- 
cation—make use of the phrase, deliberately disregard 
the teaching of Nature, and prefer for reasons of 
their own, not obvious to others, to discard her 
principles in their particular performances. 


L’Art Nouveau seems to me to be one of those 
things that the wise man avoids. And as for it 
coming to stay, so, for the matter of that, have 
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influenza and other unpleasant things. L’Art 
Nouveau sets out to ignore the instincts and pre- 
ferences that have hitherto guided 
artists in the expression of their 
ideas. It has no regard to ma- 
terial, treating stone as if it were 
wood, and wood as if it were lead ; 
and as to its intention, the crazy 
network of its lines makes the sort of appeal that 
would be made by a—cluster of reptiles. Hitherto it 
has been regarded as nothing but a more than usually 
foolish trick of design, but your contributor’s note 
is interesting as claiming for /’Art Nouveau a serious 
place in art. Mr. Blizard seeks to connect it with 
a valiant attempt at free thought on the part of 
the modern man; he finds it to be a sort of 
exudation of his nobler self; not, indeed, controlled 
by knowledge or training, but, as one might say, 
thrown off in sheer exuberance of sensibility. Mr. 
Blizard must take a sanguine view of the modern 
man if he thinks that his unaided “sympathies” 
and “feelings” will produce a beautiful art, for it 
is the essential condition of /’Art Nouveau that the 
practitioner is to turn his back on the past for fear 
any particle of it should get mixed up with his 
own individuality. The mere fact that a phrase 
has been used before condemns it in his eyes. 
What becomes of heredity and the like in this 
astonishing zsthetic principle is not explained, and 
its exponents overlook the fact that they cannot 
escape themselves. 

There is however, a 
interest in this development. Where does it come 
from? What does it set out to do? As to where 
it comes from, Mr. Blizard says, “It came as a 
stranger,” but as a fact it started in England some 
twenty years ago, with the ingenious experiments 
of two young architects with an uncommon share 
of eccentric ability, who for the first time revealed 
the numerous possibilities of the “swirl” and “the 
blob.” At this stage it was interesting and sug- 
gestive. But the imitative designer at once saw 
his chance. Wild travesties of the original motive 
began to abound, and at this period the new 
design attracted attention on the Continent, par- 
ticularly in Germany and Austria, and—(shades of 
Mansard and De Il’Orme!)—even in France. To 
the German, of course, it was a godsend. The 
modern German artist has not been conspicuous for 
originality, but here he found his chance of freeing 
himself from the reproach of dulness; he had but 
to throw the reins on the neck of his Rosinante, 
and find himself in the first flight of /’Art Nouveau. 
There is no such outrageous person as the re- 
spectable bourgeois on the loose; and the German 
having once broken away, appears to be fairly 


Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield: ‘‘ The 
whole theory of 
‘Art Nouveau’ 
rests on a fallacy.” 


certain psychological 
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wallowing in orgies of artistic intemperance. In 
France the mischief is probably not very great. 
The best men have no dealing with it, and it 
seems to be only a temporary craze. Now it appears 
to.be returning to England, having taken to itself 
seven devils worse than the first, and we may expect 
an epidemic of design that for the time may render 
our streets and public places a gigantic nightmare. 
But the evil is likely to disappear of itself. It is 
improbable that the public sense will tolerate a 
fashion which, besides being absolutely unpractical, 
deliberately grates upon the built-up instincts of 
generations. Moreover, the whole theory of /’ Art 
Nouveau rests on a fallacy. It sets out to invent an 
entirely fresh method of artistic expression, which, 
whatever else it may be, shall be ¢:fferent from 
anything that has gone before. Now, even if such 
an extraordinary feat were possible, according to the 
theory it would be necessary to repeat the performance 
in the case of every fresh designer, otherwise where 
does /’Art Nouveau come in? And we thus have 
the pleasing spectacle of the world of artists split 
up into units, each spinning his own little personal 
web of expression out of his inner consciousness. 
It is the reductio ad absurdum of ignorant in- 
dividualism. Perhaps as the last word of the artistic 
anarchy of a hundred years /’Art Nouveau may do 
its work in showing once and for all to what 
depths it is possible to sink when all touch of 
tradition is lost. There is only one thing that 
it certainly is not, and that is Art. 


I should be inclined to say of what Mr. 
Blizard calls ?Art Nouveau very 
much what Coleridge said of 
Phrenology—“ There is much in 
it that is new and much in it 
that is true, but that which is true is not new, 
and that which is new is not true.” 

Some years ago a clever young art student 
gained a silver medal at the National Competition, 
Science and Art Department, for some designs 
for electric furniture, door knockers, etc.; his 
sinewy designs were admirable for the purposes 
for which they were designed. He, of course, had 
a host of imitators, and the adopted style has 
run riot in all directions, mostly wrong ones. 


Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
R.A.: “ The ‘New’ 
in it is not true.” 


I have nothing to say about /Art Nouveau, 
as I do not exactly know what 
it means. I believe it is made 
on the Continent, and used by 
parents and others to frighten 
naughty children, which I think is a very bad 
practice, and far worse than the old English bogey 


Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A. 
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man. I feel that if the writer of the “note” had 
written a few words on the great rise of individual 
thought and effort in art matters in England and 
Scotland they would have been much more inter- 
esting and instructive. For my part, I trace the 
present growing advance in decorative art in this 
country as well as abroad to that Englishman, the 
greatest master of our time, Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 


It is my firm belief that the Art Nouveau has 
been steadily going on ever since the Nouveau Cave 
dweller cut his views of animate 
nature with a sharp flint on bone 
and deer horn as an important 
improvement on the effete school 
who traced their impressions in 
the fleeting sand or mud. And 
I also feel convinced that as each new “cult” suc- 
ceeded other newer and more popular “cults,” the 
previous exponents of the “old game” were made 
to realise that their “staying” powers were limited 
to their handy use of the stone axe. 

And so these evolutions have gone on ever since 
that time of simpler methods of spreading newer ideas. 

The present Nouveau Art seems to tend back- 
ward toward the “primitives” of the “ woad” 
period : reculer pour mieux sauter, let us hope. Some 
of the examples I have noticed are hopeful (of this 
end), and I only trust that the workers will perse- 
vere and work for- 
ward again, by quicker 
stages, through all the 
various new “cults ;” 
improving on them 
as they proceed, until 
they arrive at some 
good and sane art 
principle that has a 
chance of “staying” 
some years beyond 
the clamours of cavil 
or opposition. Just 
at present some of 
the outcome of /’ Art 
Nouveau seems only 
like putting very raw, 
new spirits (under 
proof too) in good 
old crusted bottles. 

One must wait 
for results — slaking 
one’s thirst mean- 
while, with the Old 
stuff, and with fresh 
water. 


Mr. G, H. 
Boughton, R.A.: 
“Tends backwards 
towards the 
primitives of the 
woad period.” 
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In reply to your enquiry, I fear I am_ not 
sufficiently in sympathy with 
l’Art Nouveau to be a well- 
balanced critic. 

Much interesting work has 
been done by able men who have adopted new 
modes of expression, and their freshness of thought 
appeals to us. Yet I feel that such novelty as 
may give charm and distinction to a clever costume 
is not applicable to enduring architecture. 

Originality is too frequently attained by using 
forms that have hitherto been avoided as incon- 
venient and unsuitable; forms not suggested by the 
construction, but brought in for effect; while 
familiar shapes, if employed, are turned upside down 
in the desire for change. 

Within the square lines of a ceiling and its 
walls we have seen arched ribs introduced (thin 
boards arch-shaped), and, not content with this, 
the circle has been completed downwards, so that 
one enters through a hoop instead of an arch. 

In the reaction from superfluous mouldings and 
ornament the square balluster and post have been 
used, generally tapered, and if further decoration is 
wanted to a newel post, a square board is clapped 
on the top, its sharp corners on a level with the 
human eye. 

We are too familiar with the little buttresses at 
the outer angles of buildings, giving the suggestion 
of “battered” walls; also the custom of changing 
the material without ostensible reason, the stone- 
work stopping at unexpected places, to make room 
for brick or rough cast, as if one or other material 
had run short. 

There was a pleasant freshness and _ interest 
about ~the early works started on these new lines 
by able hands; but we have now seen eccentric 
and doubtful features monotonously copied. They 
have ceased to be original, and in repetition they do 
not wear as well as the familiar features of tra- 
ditional work. Genius will always find its happy 
expression, and we do not admit the necessity of a 
“New Art” for its development. 


Mr.Ernest George: 
‘* Ceased to be 
original.”’ 


Unless the art referred to in this paper is some- 
thing newer than anything I 
have heard of, the author is only 
giving expression to what has 

‘long been recognised by artists 

generally, namely, that art of any value, decorative or 

otherwise, not only can be, but must be, progressive. 

The use of such an article as the above lies in the 

fact that the outside public is probably not yet awake 

to this idea. I see no harm (and very little good) in 
presenting it to them in a form they can understand. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. H. S. Tuke, 
A.R.A.: “ All art 
is progressive.” 
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SITTINGS AT SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S: THE CURIOUS 
HISTORY OF A _ PICTURE. 


By MARTIN HARDIE, 
NATIONAL ART LIBRARY, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


family it is my privilege to select a series 
of letters that deal with a picture, painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at a period of his 
life that has been little touched by his biographers. 
Mr. and Mrs, Pattisson (William and Hannah), 
who lived at Witham, in Essex, determined in 1811, to 
have the portrait of their two sons painted, and the 
family letters tell in all its completeness the story of 
the picture—ab ovo usque ad malum—from the selection 
of the artist, to the writing of the receipt for moneys 
paid. It is a story of procrastination and delay on 
the part of the artist, for the picture was six long 
years in the making. In 1811 William, the elder of 
the boys, who is on the right in the picture, was ten 
years old; and Jacob, who kneels on the bank with 
his arms round the donkey’s neck, was eight. When 
the picture was exhibited in 1817 the boys had so 
grown out of recognition that it was hardly necessary 
for Lawrence to implore them to “keep their own 
counsel and mine.” 
The first letter in which there is any intimation 
of the coming portrait is written on May gth, 1811, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pattisson by their friend, Henry 
Crabbe Robinson, the famous Peninsula correspondent 
of the Times, and an intimate friend of Lamb, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the leading spirits of his 
day. He writes :— 


fom the correspondence of the Pattisson 


And now, my dear friends, have you not forgotten the 
month of May and the Exhibition, and the intended por- 
trait, and the artist who is to be chosen? Do not delay 
your picture scheme another year. Come over and fix on 
your artist, and we can make any arrangements you please 
for the summer, 


A reference to the same writer’s Memoirs shows 
the following two entries : 


June 18th, 1811. Accompanied Mrs. Pattisson and 
her son William to Lawrence the painter. On entering 
the room he fixed his eyes on William with evident 
admiration, not noticing the mother, who had been hand- 
some. On my asking him whether he could find time to 
paint the boy, he said, in a half whisper, To be sure, he 
must be painted. The picture was to include a brother, 
and it was arranged that the two boys should wait on Mr. 
Lawrence on Wednesday, the 26th inst. 

June 26th. Went with the Pattissons to Lawrence’s. 
He consented to paint the two boys for 160 guineas. 
They had their first sitting to-day. 


The story is then continued by three notes written 
by Sir Thomas (then Mr.) Lawrence from his residence 
in Greek Street, Soho, to postpone appointments he 
had made. They show thus early that he was a 
past-master in the art not only of polite letter- 
writing, but of procrastination as well, and are the 
beginning of what—to use his own words at a later 
date—was a “record of broken engagements and 
unsteadiness of purpose.” 

A long letter from Mrs. Pattisson to the boys’ 
grandmother, dated July 2nd, 1811, describes vividly 
her journey with the boys by chaise to London, an 
accident in Aldgate, and their arrival at Lawrence’s 
studio. From this point I must give the writer’s 
own words :— 


Now for Lawrence. I will give it in a dialogue. 
Mr. L.: ‘I am very glad to see you, Maam, for I much 
want your assistance. You must be in this morning’s 
sitting.’ (I stared.) ‘I mean, I must place you to judge of 
my plans in the composition of this picture.’ (Then I was 
placed, my head put in a particular direction.) ‘ Now, does 
Wm. look like himself?’ ‘No, Sir.” Another change or 
two. Mr. L.: ‘ Understand me, Maam, I can take him 
either grave or gay, it is a face admitting of a good picture 
either way, but I wish to consult your feelings.’ (I men- 
tioned the grave sketch in my box as painful.) Mr. 
L.: ‘I acknowledge, were I taking him for myself as a 
study, I should prefer him thus.’ (His head erect and 
grave, but a very clever look.) 1 said his profile was bad, 
but I forgot—he said sooner in the conversation, ‘ Will 
you forgive me for having made the youngest so much 
more visible than Wm. You will have his front face and 
his figure, while Wm. is behind, but the youngest is so 
much more lively and animated.’ I said, ‘As you 
please, we cannot suspect you of partiality, and on your 
taste I rely” Mr. L.: ‘My plan is this. I mean Jacob 
to be feeding the donkey, whose head is to be in the 
middle, seen between them, while Wm. is leaning on it, 
and looking up; but I see you wish Wm. looking at you.’ 
Again I left it to him. 

Lord Castlereagh was announced as in the gallery. He 
did not interrupt our conversation for his Lordship, who 
waited for us, for the first and last time in the Pattisson 
Annals. 

Now I sat down, seeing him painting only the back_ 
ground, because I stand when I see him work. I observed he 
left the outlined two faces untouched. But when I crossed 
the room, unfettered by any outline, there was a mew face 
of Wm. without eyes or mouth, which you would have 
known anywhere, drawn over the two faces in part, there- 
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fore all the first sitting is lost. But he said, while talking, 
‘Do not think I am losing time. All this previous study 
is time gained in the end.’ I kept in my pleasure at the 
likeness, thinking it premature, but when I heard L. saying 
to himself, ‘I shall have a very strong likeness, I see,’ 
then I spoke. He was quite pleased, but he soon told me 
Wm. must be taken talking ; so he kept him in full chat, 
and two clever, well-informed boys they seemed; William 





JACOB PATTISSON. 


FROM THE SKETCH BY SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


the Conqueror down to G. 3rd. I saw the slate full 
of appointments: he fixed Friday at 4 o’clock, much 
regretted not being able to name an earlier time. I said : 
‘I am fully aware of your engagements ; their being so 
numerous, and our time so limited, made me, as you recol- 
lect, at first hesitate whether you could paint them.’ He 
then said: ‘Do not mention it, two (in an undertone) 
such beautiful subjects,’ He touched me to let the children 
go on,I paused, he said: ‘Take him (pointing to Wm.) 
altogether, I have ever had such a subject, no never such a 
subject.’ Every letter is to Quality, the appointments, all 
except some physicians, the same. Yet he mentioned none, 
and is perfectly unassuming. To Wm’s beauty we owe 
the picture far more than to the 160 Gs. At first he said 
Jay must sit all the time. I begged it might be Wm., so 
Jay was dismounted, and Mr. L. said : ‘Thank G I 
am not to be plagued with you to-day.’ We are silent 
most of the time, i.e. Mr. L. and I, but when Wm’s face 
is lighted up we generally exchange a reciprocal look of 
pleasure. He is too jocose with Jay for my plain love of 
truth, such as ‘The donkey is to come up by the mail.’ 
Mr. L. is absorbed in his art, but his fine face shows all 
his delight, when he catches a happy look or makes a 
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fortunate stroke. He is a perfect gentleman (save the 
affront to J.), guite poor, because he lives in the first circles, 
the Prince and such grandees, H. C. R.* hears, his 
associates: he is courted by all, reads poetry most 
delightfully, and is reckoned very fascinating. 


We shall now quote extracts from other letters 
written by Mrs. Pattisson to the grandmother :— 


July 6th, 1811. We regretted Wm’s indisposition ; 
to him it was immaterial, as the face was not dry enough 
to proceed, and the whole sitting must be Jay’s. ... His 
expressions were very elegant, but his unassuming manners 
and mildness, with the flashes of his eye, strike Wm. quite 
as much as they do me. . . . Now for a dialogue between 
Mr. L. and Jay.t ‘Pray, Mr. L., what colour shall you 
make my donkey?’ ‘Why, I think pink would look 
lively.’ ‘Now, you cannot be in earnest.’ Mr. L.: ‘I 
think there is vivacity in the colour.’ ‘No, no!’ Soon 
after—‘I want very much to know one thing, Mr. 
Lawrence, that is, what colour are my cloaths to be?’ 
“As you object to a pink donkey, suppose I dress you in 
pink.” ‘1 don’t want none of your jokes, Sir, tell me the 
real’ (used as a noun). Mr. L.: ‘Well then, as you 
wish it, I will tell you the truth.’ ‘Thank you, Sir, 
that is right” Mr. L.: ‘The truth is, I don’t know 
myself.” I expected Jay angry or disappointed, but 
he looked delighted. ‘Then, as you don’t know, 
will you let me choose for you?’ Mr. L.: ‘Cer- 
tainly you may choose.’ Jay exultingly called out: ‘ None 
of this filthy ugly grey, but a dark blue.’ Mr. L.: ‘ You 
have chosen, but J am at liberty to please myself’? ‘Oh 
no. Mr. L.: ‘Oh, but I am assuredly. However, I am 
inclined to believe it will be dark blue{ ‘Thanks, thanks,’ 
vociferated Jay, jumping up, and quite forgetting his 
sitting attitude. Mr. L. then said, in a pleasant but 
graver tone: ‘As the composition of the picture will be 
favourable to colours, I should like to dress the eldest in a 
very rich dark brown or a red suit.’ Jay laughed, and 
shewed he thought this a little like a pink dress, and hugged 
himself in idea in his blue. Mr. P. is sure, If he had 
gone at first, the man and the pictures would have tempted 
him into £200 for full lengths. Entre nous—I was glad 
H.C. R. did not join us. 

July 18th, 1811. Then, to my _ regret, came 
H. C. R., whom I vainly tried to keep silent. It fidgets 
and spoils my sittings to have him. L. likes me to sit 
quiet and answer a little, but not to keep up achat. I 
asked if Wm. might eat a biscuit. ‘Certainly.’ I gave 
him one. ‘And won’t you give the painter one, too?’ 
said he, in such a pleasing manner, he so quiet, H. C. R. 
so rough. 

Aug. gth. Yesterday was a tremendously bad day, 
but I thought in thunder, lightening, rain, I must meet 
the Wizard Lawrence, for truly he has, you know, always 
bewitched us... . At last Jay says, ‘Mr. Lawrence, Sir, 


* H.C. R. here and elsewhere refers to Henry Crabbe 


Robinson. 
+ It must be remembered that Jacob was aged eight. 
¢ In the picture Jacob is dressed in dark green and Wm 


in red. 
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do you remember saying to me one time, Thank God, I 
am not to be teazed with you sitting. Now I have 
thought I might just as well have said to you, Thank 
God, I am not to be teazed with sitting to you.’ I checked 
Jay for his rudeness, ‘Nay,’ cried Lawrence, ‘it is not 
rudeness, but true wit.’ Oh, Jay’s conceit ! he quotes it so. 
Mr. Lawrence whispered me: ‘Already this picture is 
much admired ; it is quite a favourite in the room.’ I sat 
looking at a face which invited my attention, so mild, so 
intelligent. At last I said: ‘Is not this a very strong 
likeness?” ‘ Yes, particularly so, it is my Lord Castlereagh.’ 

Aug. 16th, 1811. I arrived at L.’s at 4. I was 
ushered in, and Edward said, ‘Master’s compts. to you 
Maam : he has not had a walk to-day and is now gone out, 
but will return very soon.’ Alack ! thought I, here I may 
sit till g o’clock. I was very nice in a turban (for the 
rides are spoiling my white bonnet) and I had Bacon’s 
Essays, so I sat down in the gallery. Soon came a gent, 
and looked in. I saw him, and as he saw me behind a 
great picture I felt as if I looked like Lady Teazle behind 
Joseph Surface’s screen. In one of Jay’s scampers down- 
stairs he met Mr. L., who received me in about a quarter 
of an hour. . . . He then talked so sweetly and so cleverly, 
when Edward, who always opens the door and shuts it 
before he speaks to Master, bounced in, looking so 
flurried. Somebody (I thought it sounded Lord——) 
would see Mr. L. He had got in before he was aware, 
indeed, he could not prevent it. The man’s flurry was 
nothing to the master’s, down went his pallet, he gave such 
a look. He was not angry with E., but with the Some- 
body. He turned (I thought a bailiff was coming in and 
meant to set off) to me: ‘I am sorry to leave you for a 
minute, but my Lord Lindsay insists on seeing me.’ I was 
so frightened that I said very confusedly, ‘ Let me resign 
my sitting to him.’ ‘That you shall not,’ and away he 
went. He staid about five minutes. Twice the door 
opened and shut, and at last he came in. He said, ‘ There 
are some words no persons understand, such as five or two 
minutes. They promise not to keep you, and then detain 
you.” We resumed our chat. E. came in quietly : ‘ My 
Lady Bur— something wishes to speak with you, she will 
not detain you.’ ‘My best respects to her Ladyship, I 
am particularly engaged, I have received her letter, and she 
shall have the miniature* in a fortnight.’ Was it not 
polite to us to keep on painting little Jig? I said, ‘I fear 
you never had so troublesome a sitter.’ ‘Oh yes, I have, 
for I once had to paint a Newfoundland dog.’ ‘Did it 
sit here?’ ‘Yes, just where you do.’ 

Aug. 1811. J. said, ‘Mr. L., Sir, you always 
speak by the reverse, so I shall. Now, pray, is the King 
a better sitter than me? You understand Jeter is the 
reverse.” ‘Oh, yes, and I will answer so. The King is 
still deter than you, for he was more active than you the 
first half of the time, and asleep the other half.’ 

After the sitting at which this piece of conver- 
sation took place, Lawrence seems to have practically 

* «T have not infrequently heard Sir Thomas Lawrence 
spoken of as having painted miniatures, but I think his works 


of this nature are by no means numerous, if indeed always to be 
identified.’’—*‘ British Miniature Painters,’’ by J. J. Foster. 
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finished his work so far as the boys’ heads were 
concerned, and Mrs. Pattisson returned to Witham, 
leaving Henry Crabbe Robinson to guard her interests 
in connection with the completion and exhibition 
of the picture. Between August and December he 
writes several letters about visits to Lawrence, who 
always promised that the picture should be ready for 
the Academy in May. Finally, however, Lawrence 





WILLIAM PATTISSON. 


From THE SKETCH BY SiR T. LAWRENCE P.R.A. 


found it impossible to complete it, and the following 
letter is dated March 2gth, 1812: 


29th March, 1812. I saw Lawrence last week at 
the Royal Academy, and now prepare yourself to receive 
a slight mortification and disappointment. The Portrait 
will not be finished time enough for the Exhibn. He 
anticipated my enquiries by saying, I am very sorry I 
shall be unable to have our young friends finished for the 
Exhibn. He then proceeded to state that the picture 
on which he was at work when I went in (a large painting 
of a lady sitting, a gentleman leaning over her, and a naked 
child in her lap)* he was obliged to complete this year. 
And he added, However I can promise Mr. P. he will 
have the picture quite as soon as if it were in the 
Exhibn. 

Five months later the picture seems to have been 
no nearer completion, and the following two letters 
will speak for themselves :— 

Witham, Augst. 22d: 1812. 
My dear Sir, 
The approaching conclusion of August most 
forcibly reminds me of a promise you once wondered I 
* The Earl and Countess of Charlemont with their child, 


exhibited in R A., 1812. The portion of the picture with the 
Earl's portrait is in the National Portrait Gallery in Dublin. 
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could doubt. Allow me to remind you that our dear boys 

are rapidly outgrowing the appearance they presented to 

you in 1811. I have already vainly urged stronger pleas. 
For your past attention to my wishes, allow me to 


subscribe myself, 


Your obliged, H. Pattisson. 


Greek St., Septbr. the 2d, 1812. 
Dear Madam, 

I am without any other excuse than that 
which can be furnish’d by constant occupation with 
professional engagements, (but not, I must acknowledge, of 
such just selection as ought to regulate them,) and inten- 
tions that have always been proportion’d to the claims of 
Mr. Pattisson and yourself on my respect and attention. 
You remind me of the promise which I once wonder’d you 
could doubt, and I now as sincerely wonder that I have 
broken that promise, notwithstanding the mortifying self- 
knowledge that years have given me. But this strain of 
confession is no part of active contrition for my strange 
neglect. I will offer its better evidence as soon as possible, 
and with the perplexing engagements that surround me, 
you must consider it as promising effort of repentance that 
I pledge myself to work upon the Picture, much or little, 
in this present month. 

I beg my Comp’ts and Thanks to Mr. Pattisson, and 
remain with great Respect, 
Dear Madam, Your much oblig’d & obedt. Ser. 
Tuos. Lawrence. 


As continued remonstrances were of no avail, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pattisson decided on the advice of 
Crabbe Robinson to obtain the portrait temporarily 
from Lawrence, on the understanding that he would 
inform them immediately he was able to proceed with 
it. Accordingly Crabbe Robinson again took the 
matter in hand, and notes after a visit to Lawrence 
that “there are in the studio several old unfinished 
paintings like yours which appear to have been 
ripening.” He writes on Oct. 26th, 1812 :-— 

I have seen the picture, not improved, nor yet 
deteriorated by a few unintelligible dashes of black and red 
round the neck. In other respects it is as I saw it before, 
and in this state it will remain probably these six months. 
You will not, however, repine at this when I inform you 
that you are to have the custody of it till it can be com- 
pleted. He says he will not send for the picture till he can 
at once proceed upon it, but it must be before next May, 
as he counts much on having it in the Exhibition. He 
looked piteously when I first spoke to him, and indeed 
unwell. He has been in the country for the first time 
these eight years. 

The following letter was written by Lawrence 
shortly after in reply to one from Mrs. Pattisson :— 


November 13, 1812. 
The pleasure given by the sight of the picture 
can hardly be so great as that which I have received in 
reading your letter, and I am particularly gratified by 
that part of it which informs me of Mrs. Pattisson’s* 


* The boys’ grandmother. 
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approbation of it ; for I know the interest and anxiety you 
felt to have it. ‘These are circumstances that make ample 
amends to us for the limits assigned to our department in 
the arts. We need not envy Historical Painters for that 
testimony to their merit—the exciting emotions of imaginary 
Grief or Pity, if we can thus awaken real feelings of a much 
happier Nature. I fear I must soon send for the Picture, 
yet I will not do so, till the moment comes, when I can 
gratify myself with proceeding on it for the Exhibition... . 


Early in 1813 Lawrence sent for the picture, but 
on June 12th is still making apologies for its in- 
complete state. He writes :— 


This Picture, which as an effort of my Pencil is 
not unvalued by me, and from motives and feelings of 
Respect is an object of interest with me, is still unfinish’d ; 
and, with every just sentiment of regret and sorrow that I 
have so disappointed Mrs. Pattisson and yourself, I must 
still request your acquiescence in its remaining so till the 
close of July or even the middle of the month of August. 

Few but Artists are acquainted with the difficulties of 
making up a Picture after what is usually considered the 
most arduous part is finish’d. When a Father carried his 
son to Rubens and told him that he could be of use to him 
by painting his backgrounds for him, he answered that he 
would not take as Pupil a Person who must be as good a 
Painter as himself, for he found his backgrounds the most 
difficult parts of his Pictures. 

I could make this to a superficial observer a finished 
Picture in five or six days, and to make it such as shall 
satisfy the eye of an experienced and able Artist when 
looking for one of my best Works, I know that it will 
occupy me at least three Weeks, and possibly still more. 
This time, from full knowledge of my own faculties, I am 
desirous of giving to it with as little interruption as possible ; 
but I cannot do it at the moment when my hours are given 
to various objects and Persons whom without great offence 
I cannot send from my door. I have twice and for 
some length of period made the experiment of doing so, 
and found that it was construed into such an air of import- 
ance and fancied security, as perhaps would not be suited 
to my Station in Life, but certainly would be most offensive 
to my Nature and Qpinions. 

Let me then, Dear Sir, finish this Work with as much 
delight to myself as I felt when proceeding with it; and 
tho’ its history must be the record of broken engagements 
and unsteadiness of purpose, let it still bear evidence on the 
face of it of such exertion of its Author’s talent, as could not 
have been made from motives of ordinary kind or selfish 
interest—a remembrance of his Respect, as well as Skill. 


Another year passed with remonstrances from Mrs, 
Pattisson, apologies from Lawrence, entreaties from 
Crabbe Robinson, and still the picture was incomplete. 
Mrs. Pattisson hears on good authority that “one 
gentleman has been kept twelve years, and 
somebody else four years, and that there are one 
hundred unfinished.” In October, 1813, Lawrence 
promised that the picture should be finished by April, 
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1814, and added, “I claim the power of exhibiting the 
Picture of your Sons, for I will exhibit no picture in 
the ensuing Exhibition if that be not of the number.” 
In Feb. 1814, he writes from his new house in Russell 
Square. 


I shall be most happy to see my young and finest 
subjects in the beginning of March, and to shew their 


Father their Picture, not in the state in which he last saw~ 


it. Circumstances have yet denied me the pleasure of 
completing it ; and the recent season, unusually disadvan- 
tageous to the Painter, together with the business of moving 
to a new Residence from a House which I had inhabited 
for so many years, unexpectedly added to the delay ; for it 
was my full purpose to have completely finish’d it before 
the date of this Letter, and not to have had the pain of 
giving you and Mr. Pattisson another disappointment. My 
Picture ought indeed to be of Value to atone for it. 


Mr. and Mrs, Pattisson seem in despair to have again 
taken the unfinished picture into their possession, and 
at intervals of many months received apologetic letters 
from Lawrence, of which the following two, with 
over a year’s interval between them, will serve as a 
specimen :— 

October the gth, 1814. 

. . . The Picture will not, I believe, receive Injury 
from hanging over the Fire-Place, as whatever of dust and 
smoke may rest upon it, will be effectually wash’d away, in 
my preparing it for its completion. 

I am sorry not to have acknowledg’d Mr. Pattisson’s 
obliging present of Game. I have been recently, and am 
at this moment, engag’d on large Pictures of our late dis- 
tinguish’d Visitors of Lord Wellington and of the Prince 
Regent to be sent to Vienna, and my time has been so 
constantly occupied by them, that I am oblig’d to appear a 
negligent correspondent to my Friends and my Employers, 
and be indebted to their indulgence on this account, as well 
as on that of my professional engagements. 


Dec’ber the gth, 1815. 

. . . Certainly I cannot be satisfied with leaving the 
Picture in its unfinish’d state. The subject of it is too 
pleasing—the Proprietors of it are too much respected by 
me. It shall certainly be completed in this ensuing Year, 
tho’ the Exhibition of it at the Royal Academy in May 
next, must at present be doubtful. This expression how- 
ever you must not consider as declining it but must take 
it in the literal sense of the word; for I should really be 
very glad to place it there and yet may. You will have 
the goodness to send the Picture to me, the moment it is 
wanting by me; and I will not demand it but at the 
moment when I can immediately proceed with it, and 
when therefore the Donkey may be sent to Grosvenor 
Square, for that will certainly be a convenience to me. 


In the spring of 1817 Lawrence at last writes 
in triumph : “I have the pleasure to inform you that 
the Picture is gone to the Exhibition, and that I con- 
sider it (and I- hear speak the opinion of professional 
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Friends), to be one of my best Works.” It is numbered 
44 in the catalogue for 1817, with the title “ Portraits 
of the sons of —. Pattisson Esq.” 


A little later he sent the following letter : 


May the 23rd, 1817. 

I am highly gratified to learn that my own 
opinion of the comparative success of the Picture is con- 
firmed by those of your Friends. 

Our Exhibition usually remains open till the end of 
the 2 or 3rd Week of June, so that I hope you will be 
enabled to see it with the subjects of my Pencil, who are 
always remember’d by me with great Esteem. The power 
ascribed to Satan when entering Pandemonium, he has not 
bequeathed to the Natives of the World he ruin’d, or I 
should pray that your sons when entering the threshold 
of the Royal Academy, would dwindle into their former 
selves! but I must be satisfied if they are considerate 
enough to keep their own Counsel, and mine. 

When selecting a Frame myself, I usually choose one 
Pattern as most advantageous to my Pictures, and the Price 
of that in which your Sons’ Portraits are placed is Twenty 
Guineas. 


The letters are now full of the criticisms (usually 
adverse) of friends and relations; bringing “ mortifi- 
cation upon mortification.” However, “ Challons, an 
R.A. and celebrated artist, told Uncle B. it was the 
best painting in the room ”—“ Uncle B. saw the Duke 
of Wellington, stop, stop, examine, and talk evidently 
about it, but he could not hear one syllable of his 
opinion. Was not that tantalising?”—“I saw 
Flaxman for the first time since the exhibition of 
the picture. His praise of it is great and unqualified, 
and he is a man whose sincerity is not inferior to his 
judgement.” 


On May 2oth, 1817, Mr. Pattisson enclosed a 
draft for {£105 in final payment for picture and 
frame, and received the following reply :— 


May the 31st, 1817. 

I have first to acknowledge in your letter the 
Receipt of £105, being the last Payment for my Picture 
of your Sons, and likewise the amount of the Frame in 
which it is plac’d. 

We are as yet ignorant of the exact time when the 
Exhibition will close, but I imagine it will be about the 
25th of June. It this year open’d a Week later than the 
usual period. 

I know not what to say to these repeated Thanks for 


‘my having but too tardily performed a Duty. The one 


excuse that I view with more Satisfaction, because it tends 
to palliate my entirely unintentional delay, is that I know 
you have a better picture for it. I practise an Art, the 
difficulties of which are great, and conquer’d by slow 
Progress. This is not the opinion of an Individual Artist, 
whose Talents might possibly be of peculiar character, and 
need greater effort to be successful than Happier Natures, 
but it is an opinion that we all hold, because we all 
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experience the same necessity for Labour ; and the history 
of Artists will shew that unless dissipation, carelessness, or 
the infirmities of sickness weaken their exertion, the power 
of execution proceeds with their knowledge and experience 
till the advance of the Common Humiliator of all Power 
admonish to retire. 


On October the 14th, 1817, Lawrence writes that 
he has sent off the picture by waggon from King’s Inn 
Yard, adding that the delay has been caused by his 
making a slight improvement, and begging “that the 
Picture may be only slightly brush’d with the lightest 
Furniture Brush.” 

Nothing further is said of picture or painter 
until ten years later, when the picture was sent to 
Lawrence at his request to be engraved. On return- 
ing to Town on August 13th, 1828, Lawrence heard 
of the death of Mrs. Pattisson, and writes a touching 
letter of sympathy that expresses to the full the 
kindness and gentleness of his nature. He ends by 
saying :—“ Her generous confidence in so promptly 
acquiescing with you in parting with the Picture, 
and her mild forbearance during its long stay will be 
constantly remember’d by me with the most grateful 
feelings, and as obedient homage to her Spirit, I will 
expedite as soon as possible the completion of the Work 
that detains it from you; since I know it is become 
more valuable to you, from its having so long been 
the object of her pleas’d attention. Within a few 
days the Engraver will be with me, and I trust I shall 
then be enabled to name the time for your receiving 
the Picture.” 

In little more than a year Lawrence himself was 
dead, and three short notes deal with the engraving, 
which he had placed in the hands of Bromley, by 
whom it was published in 1831, under the title of 
“ Rural Amusement.” The first of these is written 
on behalf of his father by William, the elder of 
the boys, who had now been called to the Bar, and is 
addressed to Mr. Keightley, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
Executor :— 

5th Feb., 1830. 
Sir, 

The late Sir Thomas Lawrence having requested 
of Mr. Pattisson, of Witham, permission to have the picture 
of his sons engraved at his, Sir T. L.’s expense, Mr. 
Pattison acceded to such request, and accordingly sent the 
picture to Sir T. L. more than 2 years and a half ago. It 
was afterwards placed by Sir T. L. in Mr. Bromley’s 
hands to engrave, and is now partly finished. Owing to 
Sir T. L.’s decease, Mr. Pattisson has desired me to ask of 
you as sole exor. of Sir T. L. whether you wish to stand 
in Sir T. L.’s place as to the engraving. If so, Mr. 


Pattisson has no objection to your so doing, and going on 
and having the engraving completed. But Mr. Pattisson 
would then thank you for a note addressed to him 
acknowledgeing that the picture is in your possession as 
exor. of Sir T. L. and a promise from you that Mr. 
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Pattisson shall have the picture ‘home on or before this 
day two months. 
Yours for Mr. Pattisson, 
W. H. Parrisson, Junior. 
2, Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 5, Feb., 1830. 
on the terms above 


I accept the above offer 


mentioned. 
A. KeicuT.ey, Jr., 


Executor of the late 
Sir Thos. Lawrence. 


11, July, 1830. 
Mr. Bromley presents his Complts. to Mr. Pattisson, 
and begs to inform him that Mr. Shee will touch on 
the Proof and not the Picture. 


Those who have visited the Hautes-Pyrénées may 
remember the monument of white marble standing on 
a rock that juts out into the Lac de Gaube. It records 
the melancholy fate of a young Englishman and his 
wife who were drowned in the lake in 1832, within 
one month of their marriage. The husband was the 
“ William ” of these letters, and in the correspondence 
now before us are all the love-letters written by his 
wife to the day of their marriage—real, living love- 
letters of an Englishwoman. It is a sad and romantic 
story, but its place is not here. 

The picture was sold at Christie’s in 1860, for 200 
guineas, and since then has been in the possession of 
the Naylor family of Leighton Hall, Montgomeryshire. 
About three years ago two finished sketches by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for the boys’ heads were discovered 
in a farmhouse near Witham, where they had lain un- 
recognised for many years, and are now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. F. L. Pattisson of “The Lea,” Esher, by 
whose kind permission they are here reproduced. 

I cannot end better this story of a picture than by 
quoting the words written in 1829 to Mr. Pattisson, 
by Henry Crabbe Robinson, on hearing, in Naples, 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s death :-— 


I doubt whether Sir Thos. Lawrence will be con- 
sidered as a great artist by posterity. I incline to think 
not, but he was at least a skilful and popular artist, who did 
better than all others what all his rivals tried to excel in, 
and he who does that is no common man. He was, 
besides, an honourable man, free from envy and jealousy, 
generous and kind-hearted. Even the little circumstances 
which we have remarked in his conduct respecting the 
picture and since, shew him to be of a kind and forgiving 
temper. I heard of his death with sincere sorrow. How 
deeply would dear Mrs. P. have mourned over him, whose 
heart so affectionately attached itself to every kind of 
excellence, and who was almost extravagantly an admirer 
of Sir Thos. How delightful is the thought, whencesoever 
derived, that there is an abode for such departed spirits, 
as will render them still members of one Community and 


inhabitants of one country. 
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TURNER CARICATURES BY THOMAS FEARNLEY. 


By Dr. ANDREAS AUBERT. 


E celebrated in Christiania, two years ago, 
the centenary of a Norwegian painter 
with an English name, Thomas Fearnley. 
He was born on December 27th, 1802, 

at Fredrikshald, where his grandfather had settled in 
1753 on leaving Yorkshire. 


Fearnley holds a prominent position in Nor- 
wegian art history. When Johan Claussen Dahl 
as “the new Everdingen” conquered the severe 
and grandiose Norwegian nature for art, Fearnley 
was his disciple and fellow-worker. 

The centennial exhibition of his works was the 





TURNER WORKING ON 


A PICTURE IN THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


From A SKETCH sy C. W. COPE, R.A 








TURNER PAINTING. 


From tHe Caricature By THOS. FEARNLEY, Based on C. W Cope's SkeTCH, 
SHOWING HOW TURNER'S SUNLIGHT CASTS SHADOWS FROM TH: FIGURES AND OBvECTS IN FRONT OF THE CANVAS. 


A BURLESQUE OF TURNER’S WORK. 


By THOMAS FEARNLEY. 
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greatest success. If it had been held -in Paris, 
Berlin, or London, it would have shown to all that 
his work as a landscape painter—the immediate 
interpretation of nature which he has given in his 
“ Studies”—ranks him among the most genuine and 
sincere artists that the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced. In their studies Fearnley and his great 
teacher Dahl are in spirit akin to Constable, Corot, 
and Daubigny, though their art is more primitive, 
less developed. In the German-Scandinavian de- 
velopment in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the two were not equalled in sincerity and freedom. 

Thomas Fearnley is the only Norwegian artist of 
that time who lived in England, where he stayed 
from October, 1836, to the spring of 1838—the year 
in which the great Constable died—and I am sur- 
prised to find no reference to this either in Fearnley’s 
own letters or in those of his English friends. 

One of these was Charles West Cope, whose 
acquaintance he had originally made in Italy, and 
who was on terms of closest intimacy with him. 
Cope mentions him in his ‘ Reminiscences,” and 
speaks of his open, jovial, warm-hearted Norwegian 
friend with great affection and sympathy. In 
London he was a popular and esteemed member of 
the Etching Club, to the publications of which he 
contributed. He also exhibited in London in 1837- 
38: two landscapes at the Royal Academy, five 
in the British Institution, and four in Suffolk Strect.* 


* See Algernon Graves’ ‘‘ Dictionary of Exhibited Works.”’ 
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One of Fearnley’s English friends, Robert 
Sullivan, writes to him in 1840 to Norway asking 
him “not to forget England, the English public 
ought not to lose sight of him;” that some of 
the English landscape painters were getting out 
of date, and that he had a good chance to take 
their place. “Turner has become ”’—he says—“ so 
absurd in his works that the world is beginning to 
laugh at him. Callcott and Collins are painting 
History!” Fearnley joined in the laugh at the sublime 
Turner. And as I think his splendid caricatures 
of Turner and of his art might have some interest, 
I now bring them to the notice of the English 
public, as they have never before been published. 


Fearnley’s caricature of Turner at work is an 
interesting little canvas. He has represented ‘Turner’s 
painted sunlight as being brilliant enough to illu- 
minate not only the canvas but its surroundings, and 
to cast shadows from the objects which come within 
its rays. ‘The portrait was based on a sketch made 
by C. W. Cope, R.A., when he was a lad in the 
Royal Academy Schools, and Turner was a “ visitor.” 
It was the great painter’s custom to bring a canvas 
with him to the schools and work on it before an 
admiring circle of students and porters. On one 
of these occasions young Cope made the sketch here 
reproduced, and which is now in the possession of 


his son, Mr. A. S. Cope, A.R.A. 
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OF THE HOUSE: 


THE BOUDOIR. 


By AYMER 


boudoir and the old English “bower” signify 

the same thing. But etymology, knowing 

neither sentiment nor compromise, does not 
admit of the identification being sustained. The 
word bower, derived from the Anglo-Saxon root 
meaning “to dwell,” is sufficiently comprehensive 
to apply, without special restriction, to human 
habitations in general, Whereas the boudoir (from 
the verb bouder, “to pout” or “to manifest 
chagrin”) is one particular room in the house, and 
is so called parce qu’on a cotttume de s’y retirer quand 
Nor does transplantation 


T is pretty generally supposed that the French 


on est de mauvaise humeur. 





VALLANCE. 


to English soil alter the character of the boudoir. 
Notwithstanding some of our dictionary writers 
chivalrously enlarge on the elegance that pervades 
it, “this quality,” candour obliges them to admit, 
“depends upon the taste of the occupicr.” The 
essential idea of the boudoir, then, remains that of a 
“cabinet connected with the apartments of a lady 
to which she may retire when she wishes to be 
alone,” or, says another authority, “to receive her 
intimate friends.” 

Lest all this be attributed to mere masculine 
prejudice, I claim the testimony of Lady Barker, 
who, in the volume contributed by her to the “ Art 
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at Home” series in 1878, deprecates the very use 
of the word boudoir as “signifying a place to idle 
and sulk in, instead of a retreat in which to be 
busy and comfortable.” 

The name, therefore, may be unfortunate, but 


AN “ADAMS” BOUDOIR. 


DESIGNED AND ExecuTeD By GRAHAM AND BANKS. 


the fact is indisputable that ladies do require for 
their own occupation something analogous to the 
men’s smoking room and study—something that 
may combine and embody all the feminine traits of 
the drawing room, only without its formality. Lady 
Barker speaks of it simply as a “den”—an adytum 
sacred from intrusion, where ladies can practise 
their music and other pursuits, spread their work 
and as much litter as they please, without the 
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chance of its being in the way of their menkind 
or meeting the eye of ceremonious visitors. Amid 


such conditions a great deal that in other parts of 
the house would be accounted frivolous may be 
allowed ; while lace and embroidery, dainty draperies, 





and, in a word, whatever else savours or grace and 
lightness, finds its most proper and congenial sphere. 
The whole character and contents, however, of such 
a room as I have indicated are so much a matter 
of the owner’s personality and belongings that it 
is not to be expected of any decorator or furnisher 
to do more than arrange the shell or broad outline 
for the individual to fill in according to her own 
inclination and fancy. 
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A BOUDOIR. 


DESIGNED AND ExecuTeD sY LIBERTY AND CO. 


Probably most of ‘my readers are acquainted with 
that plausible monstrosity (by whom or in what 
evil hour invented I cannot pretend to say) the so- 
called “cosy corner,” which combines settee, screen, 
bookcase, cabinet, and I know not what besides, all 
in one. Much advertised in ladies’ fashion papers, 
and recommended in journals which profess to give 
advice and instruction to the enquiring housewife, 
it is a type of unstable and ill-balanced structure 
which, so far from conveying any sense of cosiness 
or comfort, to my mind always seems to be threatening 
to topple about one’s ears. The desired result is 
not thus easily to be attained within the compass 
of a single piece of furniture at the price of a ready- 
made professing instrument of cosiness, but rather 
by some such well-considered arrangement as that 
whereby Messrs. Liberty have transformed a common- 
place alcove into an attractive and luxurious retreat. 
It should be observed that the decorators are not 
responsible for the particularly ugly round window 
affected by some modern architects—a feature which, 
if suitable enough for the porthole of a yacht, is 
quite meaningless in a dwelling-house. The lining 
of the inner walls is of plain blue material, while 
the whole of the woodwork is painted ivory white, 
than which nothing fresher looking or more practical 


























for London houses could well be found. Richer 
effects might indeed be obtained by deeper colouring, 
but it should not be forgotten that oil-colour becomes 
darker and denser every year, and under the per- 
nicious influence of London atmosphere deteriorates 
so rapidly that, if a specimen of painted wood could 
be carefully preserved in such wise as to be pro- 
tected from the air, and after some few years pro- 
duced and compared with the same colouring that 
had been exposed all the time, the two pieces would 
appear very different, and in fact one would scarcely 
credit that they had ever been identical in tone. 
In view of this inevitable mellowing process it is 
but provident to select white or some other light 
tint at the outset. One need not be afraid of white 
not wearing well. Of course if the work has been 
scamped and the paint too thinly laid on, it is bound 
to wear badly ; but, once well done and afterwards 
kept clean and not allowed by neglect to become 
encrusted with grime, it will retain its brightness 
for a much longer time than paint whose original 
rich and full-bodied colour must speedily begin to 
change into sombreness. 

The woodwork in this Liberty room is planned 
on the severest method, with simple mouldings ; 
nor is there any sort of elaboration beyond a sparing 
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use of low-relief carving. Occurring as the latter 
does at intervals, it serves, by way of contrast, to break 
the plain bareness of the flat masses, without inter- 
fering with the main structural lines. A deep frieze 
of stencilled canvas, and a pile carpet of Donegal 
manufacture, contribute their share to the decorative 
effect of the whole ; whereof not the least noteworthy 
item consists of a pair of panels let into the chimney 
breast. These are executed in a composite inlay or 
stained woods and mother of pearl, the joints filled in 
with mastic. The staining is only resorted to quite 
legitimately for intensifying the natural colour of the 
several varieties of wood ; and is on no account to 
be confounded with a certain spurious process, dear to 
amateurs, called “ marqueterie painting.” In this 
latter method the stains are laid on with a paint brush, 
side by side, with dividing lines painted between the 
different patches of colour to simulate joints ; whereas 
there are no joints, nor can be any, where there is but 
the one surface of a single piece of wood. An inlay 


panel by Messrs. Liberty, representing a ship, with 
conventional cloud effects, rendered by a sky of 
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iridescent mother of pearl, manifests the valuable 
decorative properties of their mode of treatment. 
Somewhat similarly to the last-named example, 
Messrs. Goodyer’s boudoir, is panelled and fitted with 
white painted woodwork. For frieze, as an alterna- 
tive to printed paper hangings, the upper part of the 
wall space is decorated with a broad band of cloth, 
with velveteen appliqué ornament, all green, except 
the stalks, which are of fawn colour, and the outline, 
which is sewn in very pale yellow-green silk. Such 
works as this are carried out always to order, the 
decoration of a room in each instance being made 
conformable to some definite scheme ; so that every- 
thing, even to such details as the colour of the fire- 
place tiles, may be strictly in keeping. In this case 
the floral motif of the frieze is repeated in the border 
of the velvet pile carpet, and it occurs again in an 
adapted fdrm in the low relief-carving introduced into 
the woodwork ; and also in the metal back-plates of 
the electric light brackets. Messrs. Goodyer do not 
use metal work for any purpose from manufacturers’ 
stock, but, having established their own metal works, 








A BOUDOIR. 


DesianeD AND ExecuteD sy GOODYERS. 
120 
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design themselves everything of the kind that they 
require for household decoration and have it carried 
out under their immediate supervision. It will be seen 
from the accompanying illustration that the sheet 
metal of the brass hood is continued horizontally on 
the same level as far as the mantel supports at either 
side, a plan which gives the hood itself a more organic 
and logical status than is afforded by the more usual 
method of treating it as an isolated projection over the 


the fireplace (which does not show in the illustration) 
is a large half-dome-shaped hood or blower, of copper, 
tinted with coloured lacquers and ribbed with oxidised 
metal bands and ornaments. Another feature of the 
room is the frieze, which is exceptionally deep, and 
consists of stencilled ornament at intervals, alternating 
with cherubs’ heads, each one different, painted in oils 
upon canvas and cut out and applied to the ground 
surface. These heads, being somewhat dark and 





A BOUDOIR. 


DESIGNED AND Executep sy NORMAN ano STACEY. 


chimney opening. Another picturesque feature is 
that the windows are hung with short casement-blinds 
of a silk and wool fabric known as Eumalian cloth, 
which wears and washes well, notwithstanding the 
delicate quality of its texture. 

The ladies’ drawing-room by Messrs. Norman 
and Stacey is arranged upon a light and cheerful colour 
scheme, mainly consisting of white with tones of 
green and blue. All the woodwork of the fixtures 
and that of the movable furniture is painted white ; 
the cabinet and writing table, in particular, being con- 
structed on the simplest lines, the proportions carefully 
studied. The handles and other metal fittings are 
oxidised and of quaint and striking design. Over 


showing rather too abruptly against the plainness of the 
surrounding discs, seem to want wings or some other 
device to bring them into more obvious relation with 
their immediate environment. With this slight 
modification in detail, there is no reason why this 
experiment, which is both novel and interesting, 
should not work out quite successfully. The lower 
part of the wall is divided by panels of blue silk, with 
white stencilled ornament upon them, above larger 
panels of bluish green canvas. The curtains of 
dull green canvas are ornamented, like the green 
silk brocade of the chairs and settee, with an 
appliqué pattern in purple and blue, a convention 
suggestive of some “modern style” German work. 
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A Wilton pile carpet of greenish blue harmonises 
well with the general colour scheme of the room. 
The boudoir designed by Mr. Ellwood for Messrs. 
J. S. Henry, Ltd., in what may be described as ultra- 
modern style, with its silk brocaded frieze and thin, 
spindle-legged furniture, is patently more suitable for 
ladies’ boudoir use than for the robuster occupation 
of menkind. The quaint form of the mantelpiece is 
deserving of notice. Like the doors and the remainder 
of the wood fitments it is painted white, forming an 
agreeable setting to the yellow-toned satinwood and the 
darker red-brown mahogany of the movable furniture 
and the prevalent tones of rich green in the carpet. 
In contrast to all the afore-mentioned examples 
there remain two, which, though far from being 
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slavish copies of historic styles, yet follow familiar 
precedents more closely than do any of the fore- 
going. 

The first, a room by Messrs, Graham and Banks, 
on an imposing scale, is founded on English work 
of the eighteenth century. The ornament of frieze 
and ceiling is in modelled plaster finished in flat 
white upon a white enamel painted ground. In the 
wall-panels is stretched silk damask, matching the 
curtains of Celadon green, with which the mauve- 
toned marble arch over the fireplace produces a 
pleasant colour combination. The furniture is of 
satinwood, with marqueterie and painted decoration. 

And lastly is a boudoir the scheme of which was 
arranged by Mr. Harold Lancaster, with details of the 
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Louis Seize period, which, if we may judge by its popu- 
larity, as also that of the Louis Quinze style, seems, 
in spite of foreign origin and associations, to possess 
specially powerful attractions in the eyes of ladies. 
The ornaments on ceiling and cornice are in plaster 
relief. The walls, painted white or a pale shade of 
pearly French-grey, are divided vertically by fluted 
pilasters with Corinthian capitals. The intervening 
panels, raised slightly forward beyond the wall 


may be or mahogany relieved with brass ormolu 
mounts; the metal sconces for candles or electric 
light being, of course, of the same type of design 
and treatment. 


In the January number ot THE MaGazinE OF 
Art, in the article on the “ Drawing-Room,” atten- 
tion was called to the decorative work of M. Georges 
Farcy, the French architect. In connection with the 
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level, are framed within moulded borders. The 
windows, which, in order to be thoroughly con- 
sistent with the style, ‘must not be sash windows, 
but constructed like French casements, are draped, 
as is also the recessed opening, with curtains and 
shaped valance of plain Rose du Barry silk, embel- 
lished with appliqué ornament worked in gold or 
silver thread. The parquet floor is carpeted with 
an Aubusson carpet designed to match the colouring 
of the curtains. The wood of the furniture is not 
necessarily all alike. Some of the smaller pieces, 
such as chairs or the framing of the screens, may be 
all gilt, others white and gold, while others again 
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subject of “The Boudoir,” we now illustrate a view 
of the petit salon in M. Farcy’s house in the Rue 
Villaret-Joyeuse, Paris. ‘The whole of the interior 
is decorated in much the same “ modern style,” in 
which straight lines and right angles have no part. 
Diversity and not symmetry is the aim. Rose and 
green in soft shades form the colour scheme ; mirrors 
and electric lights secure an almost uniform illumina- 
tion of each part of each room. This illustration 
will afford a convenient opportunity of comparison 
between the “New Art” methods and those of the 
more generally recognised styles of decoration shown 
in the other illustrations to the article. 
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A CHAPTER FROM A PAINTER’S REMINISCENCES. 


PART II. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


By VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


UR intimacy did not cease when we all 
() came back to London, but, as we lived in 

different quarters of the town, of course, 

the hourly intercourse we enjoyed at 
Oxford could not exist. Rossetti lived in the 
corner house looking over the river and on to old 
Blackfriars Bridge. The house was quite on the 
river itself, so that during high tides the water came 
into the lower rooms. Rossetti had the second 
floor. Since the building of the new bridge at 
Blackfriars this house has disappeared. Ned Burne- 
Jones and Morris lived together for a time in Red 
Lion Square, Holborn. I think 3 was the number. 
Morris, however, still continued his research into 
how things were done in the Middle Ages, and 
Ned had so little time.to work that he soon after 
migrated to Russell Place, the west corner house at 
the corner of Howland Street. I at first returned 
to my father’s house, but took a painting room in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields at the corner of Serle Street— 
“a delightful crib”—afterwards I established myself 
in Charlotte Street exactly opposite to Burne-Jones’ 
“ diggings,” where the first floor had a window cut 
up to form a better light, after the manner of almost 
all the studios of that time. 

There was seldom a day in which I did not 
see Rossetti. We often dined together at the Old 
Cock or at Dick’s or at John of Groat’s in Rupert 
Street, the eating-house where formerly the pro- 
prietor gave R. B. Haydon the freedom of the house 
when that extremely erratic individual was unable 
to pay for his meals. There was also a curious 
eating-house behind the Alhambra called “ Rougets,” 
where we very often dined. It was decorated with 
old-fashioned landscapes of seaport towns, very dingy 
and brown, but had an old-world look about it 
that appealed to Rossetti. It was seldom that either 
Morris or Ned Jones dined with us—Morris 
generally preferred a chop at home, and Ned dined 
at a wretched eating-house called the American, 
which was nearer his home, where the food was 
very bad, but where dinner was quickly served and 
he could get back to the work which occupied 
him incessantly. It was at the “American” that 


we once heard a man, who dined there. every day 
with a number 
sold his picture. 


of habitués, say that he had 
His friends loudly congratulated 


him and hoped he had made his fortune. “Why, 
no,” we heard him answer, “I only got £13 for 
it, and the frame cost £7. I have been two 
years at work at it,” he added in a melancholy 
tone. The man had been a medallist at the R. A., 
and carried off the medal for drawing against 
G. F. Watts ! 

All these places have disappeared, some alto- 
gether, while others have been so altered that they 
no longer contain a trace of their former squalor. 
In those days restaurants hardly existed. The only 
place at which a lady could dine was Verrey’s. 
Simpson’s, in the Strand, was largely frequented by 
business men. But it was almost impossible to get 
anything tolerable to eat except the cut off the 
joint, the chop or the steak, so dearly loved by the 
Briton. 

I suppose it is not unnatural that, writing as I 
do from memory, and after the lapse of many 
years, the ordinary events of our life seem to be 
lost, and what remains in my mind are only the 
odd incidents and quaint sayings. We lived and 
worked as all artists must do. We had our joys 
and cares much as other men, only at the time 
we were under the influence of Rossetti’s great 
personality, and, as our minds were filled with 
thirteenth century traditions, we lived more or less 
in a world of dreams. 

Rossetti was unlike anyone I ever met. He was 
an Italian of the fourteenth century who happened 
to reside in London. He was shrewd, as are all 
Italians, in making a bargain; no one ever got the 
better of him. He managed his patrons in the 
most masterly way. I have in my possession quantities 
of letters written to Mr. Leyland, all full of busi- 
ness and showing a ’cuteness you would never expect 
to find in so poetical a personality. But once having 
secured payment he put his money into a drawer 
and anybody could help themselves, and I fancy, 
when he began to make a large income, many 
did. But though he lived in an atmosphere of his 
own, in a kind of medieval dreamland, he delighted 
in searching for human nature in the London he 
loved. I have been to all kinds of curious places 
in his society, and penetrated through his persuasive 
powers into the inner circle of many now happily 
obsolete exhibitions—such for example as the “ Poses 
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Plastique” in Leicester Square, where we have sat 
in the wretched little green room among the god- 
desses who, in tights which were far from clean, 
appeared anything but godlike, as they sipped nectar 
or rather port wine negus supplied by Rossetti. 
But for that Rossetti did not care—there was a 
“stunner” amongst them, and he went to make 
his drawing—or else to .the Piccadilly Saloon, which 
only began at 2 a.m., and where ladies and gentlemen 
wildly, and, I regret to say, generally tipsily, danced to 
the music of an old piano and a fiddle. The place 
was not licensed for dancing, so occasionally a man 
rushed in, waved a dirty napkin—the piano was 
shut up, the fiddle stowed away, and when the 
police inspector appeared the ladies and gentlemen 
were conversing together. 

Let it not be supposed for one moment that 
Rossetti was fast. All three of these friends were the 
chastest of men. Ned seldom, if ever, went to such 
places ; when he did he fell asleep. And Morris had 
no feeling for seeing life. But Rossetti had a morbid 
craving for excitement, which, with a desire to find 
“stunners” to paint, led him to frequent every place 
where human nature was to be observed. He never 
could do what other people deemed natural. When 
he was much older and lazier his health began to fail, 
and the doctor declared he must get more air and 
exercise ; Rossetti’s idea of exercise was to drive up at 
12 o’clock at night in a four-wheeler to Regent’s 
Park and walk twice round the inner circle! And 
he lived then in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ! 

None of the three had the slightest feeling for 
sport. While at Oxford we sometimes went on the 
river, but neither Rossetti nor Ned ever touched an oar. 
Morris, inspired by his medizvalism, started tilting 
in boats.) We duly equipped ourselves, but beyond 
getting a bruise or so nothing came of it. We could 
never arrive at “hurtling a man into the water,” 
which was what Morris desired. 

My association with Rossetti and his friends had 
not, however, destroyed in me the natural results of a 
healthy English education. I was fond of exercise, I 
loved rowing, cricket, indeed all games. I, even 
during my daily intercourse with Rossetti, frequented 
a certain house kept by an ex-champion of England, 
Jim Burns, and had lessons there from an excellent 
boxer, Bill Reade. My friends rather laughed at me, 
and Rossetti, who was fond of making rhymes a la 
Lear on his friends, wrote of me :— 

There was a young painter named Val, 
The roughs’ and the prizefighters’ pal ; 
The head of a broom 
And the mind of a groom, 
Were the gifts that God granted to Val. 

But one day I persuaded Rossetti to go with me to 

witness a sparring benefit which was to be held in the 


Rotunda Theatre in the Blackfriars Road. We left 
watches and money behind, for the people we were 
likely to meet were not supposed to have clear ideas 
as to property. Our precautions were certainly not 
uncalled for. I had not been five minutes in the 
theatre when I felt a man’s fingers in my waistcoat 
pocket. It amused me to watch him while he, pre- 
tending to look another way, diligently searched for 
what was not there. Our appearance was so unusually 
respectable that we were ushered with much ceremony 
to chairs on the stage. It was a wonderful sight to 
see Rossetti sitting among a lot of sporting “ bungs.” 
He watched the sparring with his melancholy Italian 
eyes, humming to himself as was his habit. Mean- 
while the usual business of an “exhibition spar” 
proceeded. Each couple fought three rounds, and 
between each round each man retired to his corner 
and was attended to by his second, who fanned him 
with a dirty towel, etc. At last there appeared among 
the sparrers a “coloured gentleman.” He fought his 
round and retired to his corner, where he threw him- 
self back on the chair, and, while he was being fanned, 
turned up his eyes in quiet enjoyment of the cooling 
breeze. . 

Suddenly I heard Rossetti’s voice echoing through 
the house. 

“ Look. What a lark! Uncle Tom aspiring to 
Heaven.” The whole house rose with cheers—one 
sporting publican slapped Rossetti on the shoulder, 
and insisted on treating us. After which I thought 
it discreet to “withdraw my man,” and we escaped 
home. 

On another occasion we were proceeding along 
Seven Dials on our way to Red Lion Square to call 
on Morris, and I was talking of sparring, having 
just been having a lesson at the “ Rising Sun,” when 
I noticed a young mechanic who was dodging about 
us listening to our conversation. Tired at length 
by this fellow’s persistence I stopped and asked him 
“what he wanted”? “Do you want to fight?” 
I said, by way of a joke, as he was a small man. 
“You're too big for me,” he said, “but I don’t 
mind taking on this little gentleman ”—pointing to 
Rossetti—“ and I daresay you can be accommodated 
round the corner.” 

“For God's sake, Val, come away!” cried 
Rossetti. 

Rossetti’s habit of humming was very characteristic 
of him. I never knew him hum a tune. As far as 
I remember he cared little for music. He certainly 
never went to hear any while I knew him. Theatres 
he frequently visited, especially when there was a 
“stunner” to be seen, but the only opera I ever heard 
him mention was “ Lucrezia Borgia.” ‘ You should 
go to see it, my dear fellow. Grisi is simply stun- 
ning, and looks the character thoroughly.” The many 
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quaint and rather savage instruments he was fond 
of introducing into his pictures could never have 
produced a sound that could please a musician, and 
the way Rossetti’s lady held and played those instru- 
ments showed he had no knowledge of music. I 
fancy it was the rhythm of some poetical lines which 
he was recalling when he was humming to himself. 
Probably he was not conscious of making any sound. 
Once we were going somewhere by penny steamer, 
and, being early, Rossetti was stamping about on 
the landing-stage, humming as usual, when he 
suddenly stopped before a shoeblack. 

“Boy,” he cried, waving his stick, 

“¢Shall the tyrant live for ever, and the bloody 
priesthood reign ?’”* 

The boy looked up at Rossetti with speechless, 
open-mouthed astonishment, but a young mechanic 
who was lounging by cried out: 

“What the —— is the use of asking him ? 
don’t jolly well know yourself!” 

Rossetti’s roar of laughter at this answer was 
a thing to hear. 

At this time Rossetti worked entirely in water 
colours. He did not work hard. He was always 
ready to go out, and many a time I have found him 
sitting with his feet on the mantelpiece reading poetry. 
He only worked to keep the wolf from the door, 
and frequently had difficulty in doing this, so finely 
did he run the times of finishing and selling his 
work with the exhaustion of his funds. One day, 
going up Wardour Street, he pointed to Harrisson, 
a pawnbroker’s, “That,” he said, “is my banker.” 
It was there he always pawned his watch when 
in dire straits. 

A gentleman of the name of Plint used to buy 
everything Rossetti would let him have. He was 
a stockbroker who lived at Leeds, and when he 
came to town he always called on Rossetti, who 
not only sold him his own work but made him 
buy the work of his friends. It was Plint who 
bought my first picture. 

I was present once in Rossetti’s painting room 
when Plint arrived. On the easel was a charming 
water colour of an “Annunciation,” the angel 
appearing to the Virgin in the grey dawn as she 
wanders by the side of a stream. The charm of 
the picture was the pearly grey tones of the figures 
and landscape. 

Plint sat down before the picture. He was a 
Yorkshireman, and talked with a strong accent. 

“ Nobbut, Mr. Rossetti,” he said, “that’s a fine 
thing.” Then, after a pause, he added : “ Couldn’t 
you put a soonset floosh over the whole thing ?” 

Rossetti was very angry, and wouldn’t let the 
tepentant Plint purchase his “ Annunciation,” and 


You 


* I believe a line from Southey. 
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he trampled on him in a way that filled me with 
astonishment. For Plint was contrite and apologetic, 
and in no wise offended. To the end of his life 
he continued to buy Rossetti’s pictures, and when 
he died (not long after) his pictures were all the 
capital he left. In like manner, when the fit was 
on him, Rossetti would sometimes playfully trample 
on his friends ; but he would allow no one else to do 
so, and was always loud in his praise of our work, 
and so persuasive was his tongue that to possess 
Rossetti meant to possess Burne-Jones’ and several 
other painters’ pictures. 

One of the ways of exercising his humour common 
to Rossetti was the making of “nonsense” rhymes 
about his friends. Many of these rhymes, one of 
which about myself I have already given, have been 
published by Mr. W. Rossetti, some of them, I 
cannot help thinking, somewhat unnecessarily. 

In ’59 I went to Paris to study drawing, much 
against Rossetti’s advice. For Rossetti believed at 
that time that mere sentiment would carry a man 
along. He never studied any painter’s work for 
the sake of its painting. Bits of sentiment and 
invention he “ spotted ” at once, but technique never 
appealed to him. In after life he regretted his neglect 
of the mechanical expression of the art he followed, 
and he took a truly original way of acquiring know- 
ledge. He asked Watts to do his portrait in order 
that he might watch his method of procedure, and 
ever after he strove to increase the impasto of his 
pictures, not always to their advantage. It was after 
his death that Leyland, in whose possession was the 
portrait itself, told me this. curious story. 

While Rossetti was living at Blackfriars, and 
before his marriage, he occupied himself much with 
poetry. I’ve heard him say, “I can’t fancy anyone 
writing poems who can paint pictures.” In that 
period, as I have already said, he did nothing but 
water colours. I found him one day, just before he 
published his translation of the early Italian poets, 
reading a MS. As I came into the room he burst 
out: “I say, just fancy that fellow Ruskin! I asked 
him to write a preface to my translation, and what 
do you think he has written? ‘These poems are 
some of them good, most of them indifferent, and 
some few bad, but they have all lost in translation !” 
Catch me publishing that !” 

I never heard him read, or, indeed, mention 
his own poems, though he was loud in the praise 
of Morris’ and Swinburne’s, and always listened to 
them with pleasure, and was a great admirer of 
Robert Browning. Of course we knew the “ Blessed 
Damosel,” because that poem, one of the earliest 
and perhaps the most characteristic of all his works, 
was published in the Germ, a periodical started by 
the first pre-Raphaelites in the early days of that 
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artistic revival, but his other poems he kept to himself, 
and so personal were they that in the time of his 
great grief he buried the volume in which they 
were written with his dead wife. The grim story 
of their recovery through the instrumentality of 
H. Austin Bruce, at that time Home Secretary, was 
one that Howell, the prince of romancers, was fond 
of telling. 

To my mind Rossetti was a poet who painted 
and not a painter who wrote poetry. He was an 
artist in words—in paint his ideas were with diff- 
culty expressed, and the technique was always far 
from perfect. I have told, when writing about the 
Union, how Rossetti had said that Morris, who had 
never held a brush, would paint “a devilish good 
thing.” I am convinced that he seriously thought 
so at the time, alas! My experience is that of 
all arts painting requires the most technique. The 
very touch of the painter remains as a witness against 
him as long as the picture lasts. We moderns are 
not content with the handling of the primitives, 
however much we may admire their sentiment. 
The water colours he produced at this time were 
weird echoes of his perfervid imagination. They 
were in no wise great paintings, and resembled the 
work of the old illuminators in their want of 
technique and also in their sentiment. One or two 
of the later ones showed some study of effect. One, 
“ The Virgin in the House of St. John,” was very 
remarkable, beautiful alike in sentiment and effect. 
In only two water colours do I remember anything 
like modern subjects, and those were “ Dr. Johnson 
and the Two Ladies in a Tavern in Fleet Street” 
and one of a man drawing the face of his lady-love 
who was with him on the sands of the sea-shore. 

It so happened that I spent the winter of 1860 
in Rome, and did not return to England till the 
end of June. Meanwhile Rossetti had married Miss 
Siddall, a lady to whom he had been engaged for 
several years. He still lived over Blackfriars Bridge, 
but he took the corresponding floor in the next 
house to him and knocked a door through so as to 
make what we now call a flat. Of course his 
habits changed during the short period of his 
married life. As far as I saw, and I was there 
pretty often, he was an excellent husband, and I can 
solemnly assert that the catastrophe which blighted 
his life was in no way due to any fault of his. 
“Mrs. Rossetti was a tall, graceful lady, very pale and 
with masses of the red hair he so greatly admired. 
In every way she was the embodiment of his ideal. 
But she was in bad health when she married, and 
had been so for years, living at Matlock during all 
the time I had known Rossetti. In society she was 
very pleasant, and had a decided vein of humour. 
But she was nérvous and excitable, and to obtain 
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sleep had for a long time been in the habit of 
taking narcotics. She was jealous of her husband’s 
past. She threw studies of “stunners” out of the 
window, and they floated down the Thames and 
were lost. Yet I know for a fact that once they 
were married and while they were married Rossetti 
never saw anyone of whom she had need to be 
jealous. Her terrible end was a great shock to her 
poor husband. He too was by nature morbid, and 
to a man of his disposition such a sudden breaking up 
of his life was surely difficult to bear. 

When Rossetti once more appeared among us 
after his great sorrow he had forsaken his old “ crib,” 
as he called it, which was naturally full of sad 
memories, and taken rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Blackfriars Bridge house was soon after pulled 
down. The old intimacy of the Union days was 
never quite renewed. Burne-Jones and Morris were 
both married, and Rossetti, who was the sun round 
whom we revolved, and from whom we had hitherto 
borrowed what light we had, was greatly changed. 
So was the “goodly fellowship” somewhat dis- 
jointed. Rossetti had always a morbid disposition. 
I once went with him and Burne-Jones on an 
expedition up the Thames. We started from Pang- 
bourne, and I rowed them to Streatley. It was a 
beautiful still day. I need not say that neither 
Rossetti nor Ned touched an oar. They reclined 
in the stern while I did the work. We were pass- 
ing up one of those wondrous reaches of the Thames 
where the banks of foliage are reflected in the 
river so that one can hardly detect where the reality 
ends and the reflection begins. The ripple of the 
boat as it glided along and the monotonous action 
of my sculls were the only signs of movement and 
life in’ the magic scene. Suddenly Rossetti, who 
had as usual been humming softly, broke the silence. 
“Ned,” he said, “how beautiful this is, and how 
unsatisfactory everything else. Don’t you think it 
would be best to jump in and finish?” I believe 
he was quite in earnest, but I burst out laughing 
and cried: ‘ Look here, if you fellows are going 
in for such rot, just wait until I get the boat to 
shore or you'll upset her to a certainty.” Rossetti’s 
mood soon changed. In after life he found many 
more attractions in this world. Success came to 
him and much occupation of different kinds. He 
was apt, however, to take a melancholy view of both 
humanity and human affairs, and after his wife’s 
death became, I think, more reckless as to what 
Mrs. Grundy thought of him. 

Rossetti did not remain long in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields—a neighbourhood better suited for the learned 
profession of the law than for a painter. He had 
long admired a house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
and one day he rang the bell and proposed to the 
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astounded proprietor that he should let it. I know 
not whether it was Rossetti’s power of persuasion 
which was very great, or whether he backed up his 
proposition with a good bonus—at all events he 
succeeded, and in Cheyne Walk he remained the 
rest of his life. 

As might have been expected, the house in 
Cheyne Walk was unique in its originality. It 
gradually became filled with all kinds of “ bric-a- 
brac” from cellar to attic. The studio, which, by- 
the-bye, Rossetti generally called his “painting 
room,” was at the back of the house. It was 
quite bare except for the usual painter’s necessities ; 
there was a quaint sofa and one or two beehive 
straw chairs and a big screen. ‘There were also 
several cages with birds—and as the housemaid never 
was admitted and the windows were rarely opened 
the place was decidedly stuffy. Rossetti was quite 
oblivious to the laws of hygiene—that was much 
too modern an affair to interest him. 

About this time Whistler, who lived in Chelsea, 
became a friend of Rossetti. Now Whistler had 
zsthetic tastes and was an admirer of blue china, 
and he used to expatiate with eloquence on the 
beauty of his Lange Leizen. Rossetti had a 
fondness for bric-a-brac. Suddenly he purchased a 
whole collection of “blue” which had been formed 
by the Marquis d’Azeglio, and Whistler was nowhere. 
“T always told him,” purred Rossetti, “that if I 
wished I would beat him out of the field.” From 
that time blue and white china became one of 
his hobbies. It was found all over the house in 
Cheyne Walk, and one room was quite filled with 
it. There was no china shop which Rossetti did 
not visit. Even to private houses he obtained 
admittance through his persuasive tongue. One day 
a few of us were dining with him. He was more 
than usually silent and absent-minded. When 
dinner was finished and we had retired to the 
“painting room,” where we usually sat and smoked, 
Rossetti started up and began putting on his boots, 
which were always to be seen under the sofa or 
before the fire. 

“T say, you chaps, you’ll excuse me,” he said, still 
struggling with his boots. ‘ There’s a stunning pot 
in a shop I know of, and Whistler also knows where 
it is. I told him I didn’t think I wanted it, and he’ll 
go to-morrow and buy it; I don’t know that I really 
want it, but I don’t want him to have it, so I’ll go and 
buy it to-night. These collectors,” he muttered to 
himself, “ have no consciences ; don’t go away, I’ll be 
back soon,” he cried as he disappeared. We were 
accustomed to Gabriel’s vagaries, and waited and 
chatted some time till he came back. He appeared in 
a furious rage, and used almost as picturesque swear 
words as Morris as he anathematised the early closing 
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movement. “Fancy, the shop was closed” (it was 
ten o'clock). ‘I woke the whole street knocking, 
but the confounded shopman could not be found. He 
did not live over his shop. Now I shall have to go 
early to-morrow !” 

Rossetti’s collection of blue and white would 
probably fetch at a sale many times what he gave for 
it, for he was rather before his time, and the “ china 
mania” had hardly commenced. 

Animals were always favourites with Rossetti. 
When he was installed in his Cheyne Walk house, 
which had (for London) a largish walled garden behind 
it, he immediately started keeping all sorts of beasts. 
He was then making a good deal of money, and could 
afford to indulge his fancies. Jamrach’s became a 
familiar haunt of his. Strange birds in cages were 
scattered around. Wombats, of course, figured there, 
though he found on more intimate acquaintance with 
the beast that a wombat is not a docile pet. Some 
others of his animals rather surprised him. He bought 
a small Brahmine bull, but the beast was sent away in 
disgrace, as it chased its owner round the garden, and 
he had to be rescued from behind a tree, where he had 
taken refuge from the “jolly little beast.” His birds, 
too, were a source of grief to him. ‘“ Fancy,” he said 
to me, “I had the loveliest little owl, a delightful ball 
of feathers, and my raven bit its head off. I had that 
devil executed,” he added in vindictive tones, “such a 
jolly little beast, that little owl!” 

Once Rossetti was on the point of buying at 
Jamrach’s a young elephant. It was explained to him 
that though the elephant when small could pass 
through the gate of his garden, as he grew big he 
could never get out. 

“No matter,” cried Rossetti, “he will stop here 
and I will have him taught to clean the windows— 
elephants are such intelligent creatures.” 

In some respects it would have been a good thing 
had the elephant been so taught, for Rossetti’s windows 
certainly wanted cleaning—only I doubt whether 
there was anyone in that house who knew anything 
about window cleaning. The elephant luckily was 
never bought. 

Little by little Rossetti passed out of my life. I 
used for a time to pay him visits, but he seldom 
came to me, and seemed no longer to care for my 
work. It was natural enough it should be so. The 
forced atmosphere of the Rossetti world grew too 
restrained for my healthy lungs. Directly I began to 
think for myself, I found Rossetti and his ideas were 
not natural to my views. Moreover, he himself grew 
indolent, and seldom left his house and gardens. He 
was a jealous friend. It was all in all or nothing with 
him, unless indeed you were useful to his business 
engagements. Possibly, nay, very probably, he did 
not approve of my exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
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With us younger men he was rather dictatorial. I 
have known him reprove Burne-Jones for making 
friends he disapproved of, as though he was a boy. 
He never liked anybody painting from models he used, 
and there were very few painters out of his group 
whom he would allow to be admired. I have a 
curious letter from him to my father-in-law, in which 
he congratulates him on having got rid of a picture by 
Leighton, and also two Turners that hung in Leyland’s 
house, and insinuating he should not purchase such 
things. Soas I made new friends I had to put up 
with a cooling friendship which, however, never 
entirely ceased. For the last ten years of his life I 
never saw him. I do not know whether he greatly 
changed during that time. ‘The accounts some of his 
later friends had given of him might lead one to think 
so, but it is impossible that the humorous, witty, and 
captivating Rossetti I knew could ever become the 
sententious prig they have depicted. It is for this 
reason I have recorded my recollections of him. In 
this modern world, where everything and everybody 
seem to get moulded in one form, and where you 


must know a man intimately before you can perceive 
in him any individuality, it was refreshing to live with 
a man who was so thoroughly individual, for the 
sincerity of his convictions was obvious. He lived 
up to his ideal, and he worked in the way he 
thought best without being moved by modern feeling, 
or influenced in the slightest by modern art. 

I have no intention of criticising Rossetti’s paint- 
ing. I would say, however, that to my mind he was 
wrong in believing that sentiment and passion will 
atone for want of knowledge. Nor do I believe in a 
man shutting himself up, and, so to speak, be “ like 
a spider spinning his web from his own entrails.” 
Rossetti’s influence was great, but it was confined to 
the few who came into personal contact with his own 
fascinating personality. He never desired that it 
should be otherwise. He had, I am convinced, quite 
enough knowledge of the world to be conscious of 
the fact that his way of viewing life and art was for 
the few and not for the many. A great leader of 
thought should influence the whole of mankind and 
not a small clique. 





“THE FLUSH OF SUNSET: MONT REVARD, SAVOY,” BY 
ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


THE PICTORIAL POST-CARD COMPETITION. 


HE water-colour drawing by Mr. Alfred East, 
A.R.A., a reproduction of which forms the 
frontispiece to this number, is a character- 
istic example of the artist’s work in this 

medium. Delicate in colour and handling, poetic in 
sentiment, it is a glimpse of Nature in one of her 
tenderest moods. It is by work of this kind that 
Mr. East has gained his reputation as one of the fore- 
most of English landscape-painters. In securing this 
drawing as one of the prizes in our Competition we 
esteem ourselves fortunate. The reproduction is, of 
course, greatly reduced in size. The dimensions of 
the original are 154 inches by 123 inches. 





The Second Prize to be awarded is a water-colour 
drawing by Mr. Frank Spenlove-Spenlove, R.B.A., 
entitled “Outside the Mosque, Tunis,” of which a 
reproduction in colours will appear in our next issue. 


The details of the Competition are as follow :— 


1. A collectian of Six Artistic Post-cards—not necessarily 
a series, or by the same makers—is to be sent in accompanied by 


Six Coupons, to be taken from ‘‘ THE MaGazinE OF ArT ” parts 
from December to April. 

2. The Cards should bear designs drawn specially for use 
on Pictorial Post-cards. That is to say, as far as is known, 
they should not be merely reproductions of pictures or photo- 
graphs. They may, or may not, have passed through the post. 

3. Two Prizes will be awarded, one for the best collection 
of Cards of British manufacture, and the other for the best 
collection of Foreign Cards. 

4. The Cards will be judged from the point of view of 
originality, design, colour, and execution. 

5. The Editor of ‘‘ THE MaGazinE oF ArtT”’ will award the 
prizes, and his decision will be final; no correspondence con- 
cerning it can be entered into. 

6. Competitors may, if necessary, be required to give an 
assurance that they are not connected in any manner with 
manufacturers or producers of Cards. 

7. Competitors may have their Cards returned provided 
that a stamped addressed envelope is sent with them, but the 
Editor can accept no responsibility or liability in connection 
with them. 

8. Only One Collection of Six Cards will be received from 
each Competitor with each Set of Coupons. 

g. Cards and Coupons should be forwarded to the Editor of 
‘‘THE MAGAZINE OF ArT,” La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, on or before WEDNESDAY, June Ist, 1904. Envelopes 
should be plainly marked ‘‘ Competition.” 

10. The result of the Competition will appear in the August 
number of ‘‘ THE MaGazineE OF ArT.” 








“THE FLUSH OF SUNSET: MONT REVARD, SAVOY.” 


By ALFRED EAST, ARA. 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS. 








GEORGE R. HALKETT—CHARACTERIST AND CARICATURIST. 


By P. G. 


“ ARICATURE” conveys a number of dif- 
ferent meanings to different minds—to the 
mind of the art historian, the philologist, 


or the general public. But whether the 
much-abused term be taken in its widest or in its 


KONODY. 


which for many years established the identity of 
Bismarck, or the famous collar by which Gladstone 
was invariably recognised in caricature by copyists 
of Mr. Harry Furniss. 

One has only to look through the pages of 


























THE WOOLSACK RECREATION 
CHAIR (LORD HALSBURY). 


SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


Drawn sy G, R. HALKETT For “ PuncH.” 


narrowest sense, Mr. George R. Halkett comes well 
within any meaning of the word caricaturist. 

M. Robert de la Sizeranne, in his book, Le 
Miroir de la Vie, maintains that ridicule and laugh- 
ableness are not essential for caricature, and that its 
only really essential element is the excess of char- 
acterisation. Mr. Halkett’s drawings for the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” “Punch,” and the “Pall Mall 
Magazine,” as indeed all his work, are based on 
this necessary study of character, but have the 
additional though less important quality of irresistible 
humour. Unlike some of our graphic humorists, 


he does not invent or accept a certain convention 
for.the representation in caricature of prominent 
politicians and other public personages, repeating 
this convention until it becomes a kind of rigid, 
frozen symbol, like the three hairs on a bald pate 


THE KAISER’S HELMET. 


THE JOKIM DECK-CHAIR 
(LORD GOSCHEN). 


Mr. Halkett’s sketch-books to see that, before 
venturing upon the “charge,” he makes the most 
careful and conscientious studies of character and 
expression ; before drawing his caricatures he tries 
to get a perfect portrait, a portrait not only of 
the model’s external features—the topography, so to 
say, of his face—but also of his psychological 
peculiarities, personal or racial. The final caricature 
is evolved by slow stages, and it is in some cases 
difficult to draw a line of demarkation between the 
end of the character study and the beginning of the 
caricature. 

The sketch of a negro, here reproduced, may 
serve as an example of one of Mr. Halkett’s 
character sketches, chosen at random from a large 
number of equally admirable drawings in his sketch- 
books. The little head, especially in the repetition 
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on the right of the page, shows the artist’s power 
of observing and grasping racial characteristics, a gift 
which is practically indispensable to the modern 
caricaturist, since modern civilisation is gradually 
sweeping away the differences of costume, which 


A STUDY. 


By GEORGE R. HALKETT. 


served in past ages to denote the different nationalities. 
Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Russian were 
easily recognisable in caricature by their costumes 
or headgear, the faces being practically the same. 
The modern graphic humorist has to make a far 
deeper study of personal and of average racial types. 
Studies like that of the negro just referred to are 
the first steps towards the realisation of such de- 
lightful achievements as the “Great White Czar,” 
in which both personal and racial characteristics are 
accentuated in such a way that the drawing is at 
the same time an admirable caricature of the Czar 
Nicholas and of the typical Russian of the retroussé 
nose and prominent cheek-bones. 

Mr. Halkett is a true modern British carica- 
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turist ; that is to say, his humour is thoroughly good- 
natured, a quality so lacking in his French and 
German confréres, whose work is often marked by 
cynicism or a spiteful bitterness which becomes 
at times objectionable and even revolting. The butt 


of his witty pen does not writhe under its strokes, and 
none of the politicians and other public characters 
who figure in his drawings can possibly view his 
work with any feeling other than amusement. 

This remark applies particularly to his more 


recent work, for it must be admitted that his 
early efforts did not pass unchallenged in this respect, 
although in the heat of party strife opinions clashed 
to a considerable extent. These political squibs 
were published by Messrs. W. Blackwood & Sons, 
and achieved unparalleled popularity, the publishers 
disposing of no fewer than 400,000 copies. It 
was with reference to one of these illustrated pam- 
phlets, “The Irish Green Book,” that Mr. Ruskin 
wrote :—“ The caricatures are far more powerful 
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Admirable caricatures as these early drawings are, they 
are a little mechanical, wiry, and uninteresting in treat- 
ment, and do not possess the artistic qualities of Mr. 
Halkett’s later work. The political allusion seems to 
have been his sole concern, and to this directness of 
intention is perhaps due the bitterness condemned by 
his political opponents. As Mr. Halkett became more 
concerned with the expressiveness of line per se, with 
the decorative spacing of tones—in short, with the artistic 
side of the question—his drawings lost’ more and more 
in aggressiveness, until to-day the artist has entirely 
superseded the lampoonist, without any loss of humour 
and wit. ‘The Seats of the Mighty,” in which the 
features of well-known characters in the political world 
are ingeniously blended with the structural and deco- 
rative lines of chair backs, mostly of the “ribbon back” 
Chippendale type, may serve as characteristic examples 
of his later methods, though his recent portrait carica- 
tures in wash are distinctly more artistic in treatment. 

Mr. Halkett is a Scotsman and began his career 
at an early age in the service of an _ insurance 











THE GREAT WHITE TSAR. 


By G. R. HALKETT. - 


and less gross than those of the old Eng- 
lish school ;” whilst Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
condemned it in terms of bitter indignation : 
“There has been a most foul and infamous 
publication called ‘The Irish Green Book.’ 
This infamous publication—this vile, infam- 
ous, and lying publication—with twenty foul 
cartoons in it, and any number of lies in 
print, has been circulated widely and quoted 
freely.” 

If one looks through the pages of this 
“Trish Green Book” now, after the lapse of 
sixteen years, one cannot but feel astonished 
at the bitterness of this criticism. ‘The draw- 
ings as such—the “twenty foul cartoons ”— 
certainly evince a strong spirit of partisanship, 
but they are neither foul, nor in any way 
objectionable, and the “vile, infamous and 
lying” text is almost entirely confined to 
quotations from political leaders, and speeches 
delivered by members of the Home Rule THE NEW MOUNT. 





party. By GR. HALKETT. 
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company. He afterwards took up art-criticism for 
a weekly and for a provincial evening journal. 
His leaning towards caricature had been already 
pronounced when he was fifteen years of age, 
but his efforts in’ this direction only attained 
publicity when Messrs. Blackwood fathered his 
“New Gleanings from Gladstone” in 1880. It 
was the first pamphlet of the series above referred 
to which culminated in “The Irish Green Book.” 
Bad health took him at different times all over the 
world, and in many sketch-books are recorded his 
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impressions of outlandish places touched on _ his 
cruises, together with caricatures of his fellow 
passengers. His Parliamentary work as caricaturist 
for the “Pall Mall Gazette” began in 1892, and 
has ever since been one of the most popular features 
of this journal. He sets about it with genuine 
enthusiasm, and, to use his own words, he “can 
gloat over a new Parliamentary Bill with more joy 
than the latest production of either Mr. Hall Caine 
or Miss Marie Corelli.” | His success is in no 
slight degree due to this love for his profession. 











OF THE PRODIGAL. 


THE RETURN 


C. B. (the Anxious Parent): “1 WONDER IF_| CAN GET THE PRODIGAL 
BACK WITHOUT HAVING TO KILL THE FATTED CALF?” 


Drawn By G. R. HALKETT. 











NOTES AND 





QUERIES. 





21. [282] T. C. Dammann (?).—I am anxious to 
trace an illustration by a German artist, whose name, I 
believe, was C. Dammann, and who worked in London 
from 1860 to 1870, or maybe before and after these dates. 
It occurs to me that you may be able to give me a clue 
as to the journals in which his illustrations appeared, or 
otherwise assist me in this direction.—Anon. 


*,* We know of no German illustrator of this name ; 
the nearest approach is that of Benjamin A. J. Damman, 
the etcher of Paris, who, between 1879 and 1881, con- 
tributed three times to the Royal Academy. Perhaps 
our readers will supply the information. 


22. [283] Portraits of the King.—His Majesty 
has lately given sittings to Mr. Emil Fuchs and to 
Mr. Mordecai. Can you say what other pictures of the 
King, especially what early ones, are known as having been 
exhibited ?—Grancer. 

*.* We cannot undertake to make up a complete 
list, but the following will serve as a beginning. 

It is based “on a list we have given before :— 


(1) Drawing by Prince Albert ; (2) Mrs. Thornycroft 
(bust), R.A., 1847; (3) J. E. Thomas (sculpture), 
R.A., 1858 ; (4) J. Richardson (drawing), R.A., 1858 ; 
(5) S. Wyon (medallion), R.A., 1861 ; (6) Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, R.A., 1862; (7) M. Edwards (sculpture), 
R.A., 1864; (8) Marshall Wood (sculpture), R.A., 
1864 ; (9) R. Dowling, R.A., 1864; (10) T. Jensen 
(in the Robe of the Star of India), R.A., 1864; 
(11) T. Fowke, R.A., 1865; (12) H. Weigall, R.A., 
1865 ; (13) J. S. Wyon (medal), R.A., 1866 ; (14) W. 
Upton (miniature), R.A., 1866 ; (15) Lowes Dickenson 
(as Colonel of the roth Hussars), R.A., 1868 ; (16) H. 
Weigall, R.A., 1870 ; (17) H. von Angeli, R.A., 1876 ; 
(18) G. F. Watts, R.A. (for the Benchers of the 
Temple) ; (19) Bastien Lepage, R.A., 1880, together 
with the study ; (20) Lumley, R.A., 1880; (21) Frank 
Holl, R.A., 1884 ; (22) Frank Holl (as Trinity Brother), 
R.A., 1887. This picture has lately been exhibited for 
sale in a London dealer’s shop. There is also the 
drawing by R. Lehmann, 1862. The later works we 
need not enumerate. 
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23. [284] Hogarth’s “Enraged Musician.” — 
I have a picture purporting to be “The Enraged 
Musician,” by Hogarth, from which I presume the well- 
known engraving was made. As I wish to find out 
whether it is an original or an imitation, I should feel 
obliged if you could inform me whether you know if any- 
body has the original or whether it is known if Hogarth 
ever painted such a picture. My picture measures thirty- 
five by twenty-nine inches.—H. R. Levinsoun. 

*,* No picture of “The Enraged Musician” has 
ever been exhibited. There is one of the companion, 
“The Distressed Poet,” which belongs to the Duke of 
Westminster. I do not believe there ever was a finished 
picture of the musician.—A. G. . 

















A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
DECORATION OF A BEDSTEAD. 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


NOTES. 

A Suggestion by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould. 
—lIn connection with the article on the decoration of the 
bedroom in our February number, we have received from 
Mr. F. Carruthers Gould the suggestion for the decoration 
of a bedstead, which is illustrated on this page. Its suita- 
bility—from the heraldic point of view—will be apparent 
to all. 


Armless Artists.—The recent death of Herr 
Adam Siepen, the armless painter of Diisseldorf, has 


drawn attention to the work of artists equally unfortunate 
with himself. Herr Siepen was born without arms, and 
did his work by holding the brush between the toes of 
his left foot. By this method also worked Charles Jelu, 
the Belgian painter who died at Antwerp in February, 
1900. He, too, was born without arms, at Waermaerde, 
Belgium, in 1830. He studied painting at Antwerp, 
from the first using his feet for his work, and began his 








CHARLES JELU: THE BELGIAN ARMLESS ARTIST 
WHO PAINTED WITH HIS TOES. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH By R. |, CLOSE, 


career as a portrait painter. One of his best known 
portraits was that of Madame Victoria Lafontaine, of 
the Comédie Frangaise. He worked principally as a 
copyist in the Museum at Antwerp, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. He painted for a time in 1874 
at the National Gallery, London. 

To the work of Mr. Bartram Hiles, the English 
armless artist, we have on several occasions drawn atten- 
tion, and it will be remembered that he works with his 
mouth—a method to which he trained himself when 
at eight years of age he lost his arms through an 
accident. His achievement, therefore, is far in advance of 
that of either of the two painters referred to. His train- 
ing was a serious one, and his work takes an equal place 
with much that is produced under normal conditions. 


Se 




















CHRONICLE OF ART—APRIL. 








HE centenary of the birth of Franz Hanfstaengl, 
which occurred last month, reminds us of the 
rapid strides made in recent years in the artistic 


The reproduction of pictures. When Hanfs- 
Hanfstaengl taengl founded the house in Munich which 
Centenary. —_ bears his name, steel engraving was the prin- 


cipal method of reproduction employed. 
The introduction of lithography afforded a cheaper means of 
popularising art, and Franz Hanfstaeng! at once adopted it. 
He earned a great reputation as a successful lithographer, 
especially in portraiture. His most important work in this 





MLLE. SOREL, OF THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE. 


Froa THE PORTRAIT BY FRANGOIS FLAMENG. 


medium was a series of lithographs of the pictures in the 
Dresden Gallery, a stupendous undertaking, which was 
completed in 1852. An offer of a subsidy from the 


Government in connection with it was declined. The 
development of photography afforded Hanfstaengl another 
opportunity of extending his work, an opportunity of 
His 


which he took full advantage. He died in 1877. 








circle of friends included the Duke of Saxe-Coburg— 
brother of the Prince Consort—Heine, Saphir, Liebig, 
Froebel, Schwind, and Kaulbach. 

Tue exhibition ot the Royal Society ot 
Painter Etchers is, on the whole, somewhat 


Exhibitions. 
above the average. There is not much work 
in it that is sensational either in scale or treatment, but 
there is a great deal of honest and well-considered achieve- 
ment which does credit to the sincerity of the contributors, 
The most remarkable etchings are those of Mr. Alfred East 
and Mr. Frank Brangwyn, decorative transcriptions of nature 
handled with unusual vigour and a fine sense of style. 
Besides, there are excellent contributions by Professor 
Legros, Sir Charles Holroyd, M. Helleu, M. Chahine, 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes, Mr. C. W. Sherborn, Mr. G. W. 
Eve, Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. E. W. Charlton, Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth, Mr. C. O. Murray, and Mr. Axel Herman 
Haig. As a special feature a group of eleven extremely 
interesting engravings by Mantegna has been included. 

Although the Society of Women Artists cannot be said 
to show in its annual exhibition any particular sign of 
progress, it may fairly be complimented on the manner in 
which it maintains its traditions. In the rooms devoted to 
examples of craftsmanship and applied art there is much 
that is worthy of attention; and in the picture rooms 
there are good things by Miss M. E. Kindon, Mrs. 
Jardine, Miss E. M. Vicary, Miss E. Duncan, Miss E. 
Higgins, Mrs. F. M. Unwin, and Mrs. Jopling. 

The Dudley Gallery Art Society’s show of members’ 
work is, as usual, rather overweighted with amateurish 
contributions. Some commendable performances are, how- 
ever, to be found in the gallery ; the best of these are Miss 
M. Bernard’s “Hayle, from Lelant Station,” Mr. D. 
Green’s “ Blowing Fresh,” Mr. E. F. Wells’s “ Dart- 
moor,” and Mr. I. Lindhe’s “ Portrait of Mr. Walter 
Severn.” 

Mr. G. Leon Little’s exhibition of oil paintings at the 
Goupil Gallery is worth remembering as a demonstra- 
tion of the ability of a pastoral painter whose work is not 
seen in London as often as it should be. The artist has a 
sound method, and renders rural motives with undeniable 
intelligence. | 

Mr. Wilfrid Ball reaches in his exhibition of water 
colours, at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, the highest 
level of accomplishment to which he has as yet attained. 
He has gained markedly in control over his medium and in 
appreciation of nature’s subtleties. 

Mr. C. P. Gruppe, a Canadian artist who has adopted 
the methods of the modern Dutch school, is showing an 
excellent collection of his pictures at the Holland Fine Art 
Gallery. He paints landscapes, sea pieces, and figure 
subjects with equal facility, and has a thorough command 
over technical details. 
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Mr. A. Carruthers Gould’s exhibition of landscapes 
can be praised as a promising display by a young artist. 
He treats his subjects with much consideration for their 
decorative possibilities, and harmonises cleverly gentle tones 
of colour. ‘There seems every likelihood that he will 
develop into a painter of some distinction. 

M. Fantin-Latour’s lithographs, gathered in the Dutch 
Gallery, illustrate admirably his control over a medium 
which comparatively few artists have handled with ‘success. 
His fine draughtsmanship and correct understanding of the 
principles of composition enable him to treat imaginative 
subjects with masterly power, and give to this collection a 
most memorable quality. 

The triennial Salon at Brussels was remarkable for 
its sculpture, which emphasises a fact pretty generally 
acknowledged, that sculpture is assuming first place in 
Belgium, and that those who can best express themselves 
in stone are far outdistancing their brethren of the brush. 
The most interesting native exhibit was a design for a 
fountain by Victor Rousseau, certainly the first of young 
Belgian sculptors. Jef Lambeaux was represented by “ Le 
Faune Mordu” and the “Wrestler,” and Meunier by 
“‘ Maternity,” the completing group for his monument to 
Labour. Charlier’s “ Pilot at the Wheel” is another fine 
work, as should be Rombaux’ “ Daughters of Satan,” when 
they have quite emerged from the single block of 
marble in which the artist discovered them. The pictures, 
numbering over a thousand, were mediocre in the 
extreme. A portrait by Francois Flameng of Mme. 
Sorel was one of the most noteworthy. The collection 
was a great disappointment to those who hoped that 
the new jury (chosen by the artists themselves from 
. their own ranks) would act as a beneficial influence. 
The only result of the new arrangement was that of 
many cabals, while several of the best artists refrained 
from sending in their works. 

From Mr. Percy Wadham, one of the newest 
Associates of the R.P.E., we have six 
etchings: (1) “ Morialta, Windsor ;” (2) 
“Windsor under Snow ;” (3) “St. Mary- 
le-Strand ;” (4) “ Old Houses, Church Street, Windsor ;” 
(5) “Evening on the Banks of the Loire;” and (6) 
“Courtyard of the Hotel di Gondi, Villeneuve-les-Avignons.” 
These plates display a great variety. “ St. Mary-le-Strand,” 
from a spot to the north, now pulled down, is excellent in 
composition, full of character, and technically good. On 
account of its peculiar interest we reproduce it here, “The 
Banks of the Loire,” more decided and a little heavier in 
handling, recalls the manner of the French landscape school 
twenty years ago. ‘Windsor under Snow,” more dramatic 
in effect and arrangement, gives a good view of the Castle 
under unusual conditions, with a good sky-line. The “Old 
Houses, Windsor,” dainty in touch, is picturesque, with 
too much of the Herbert Railton convention, we think, in 
the treatment of the house-face. “ Villeneuve-les-Avignons ” 
is a higher achievement, vigorous, clever, and decided in line. 
“ Morialta” is an honest, clever piece of work, but the day- 
light effect is lost through too much tone being left on 
the plate. With greater simplification Mr. Wadham, who 


New 
Engravings. 
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has an undoubted gift with the etching-needle, will do work 
But even now it appeals to the collector. 


better still. 


A capita set of reproductions in colour of 
famous popular pictures by British artists 
in the National Gallery, South Kensington 
Museum, and the Tate Gallery have been issued by the 
Photochrom Company. Reynolds, Morland, Turner, 
Constable, Romney, Mason, Preed, Walker, Millais, Rossetti, 
Albert Moore, as well as Greuze and Pieter de Hooch, are 
among those represented, executed in chromo-lithography so 
well that they cannot but exercise an influence for good on 
the taste of the public who delight in postcard collecting. 

The late Phil May made a series of drawings for 
Messrs, Raphael Tuck, to issue as postcards. These 
are full of wit and have been admirably reproduced, 
and alike as memorials of the brilliant artist, and as 
specimens of graphic humour, they claim the notice 
of the public. The three series called “Write Away” 
are really brilliant, excellently printed as behoves this 
“proof” issue in limited editions, and are sold at nominal 
prices. The “ Phil May’s Shakespeare” series is equally 
clever and desirable. No collector of Phil May’s work 
can overlook them. Mr. Harry Furniss’s political series, 
called “Fiscal Fun” (John Walker & Co.), is extremely 
able and amusing, well reproduced in colours. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the hero, and the design representing him 
as a modern Dante in “the Radical Inferno,” where the 
spirits of his political opponents are in torture, could 
hardly be bettered. 

We have received from Messrs. Huardel & Co. examples 
of three-colour work in the forni of reproductions of 
popular pictures by Continental and American artists. 
Tastefully mounted on coloured cards, they should 
appeal strongly to those whose means will allow only of 
cheap pictorial decoration for their homes. A pair of colour 
prints from humorous drawings by Mr. Stanley Cook are 
amusing decorations for the billiard-room. Messrs. Huardel 
also send a collection of their foreign postcards, many of 
which are artistic and all well printed. _A series of three- 
colour reproductions of Alpine scenes painted by Herr 
Miller, Jun., of Munich, is noteworthy. It affords a 
welcome reliet from the usual photographic cards. 


Postcards. 


“Tue Art oF THE Pitti Patace,” by Fula 

Books for Wolf Addison. (G. Bell; 63. net.) 
Review. “Pewter Plate,” by H. F. L. Masse. 
ial (Bell ; 218. net.) 

Little Books on Art: “ Leighton,” by Afice Corkran. 
(Methuen ; 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Tue Year’s Art.” (Hutchinson ; 3s. 6d.) 
“The Literary Year-Book, 1904.” (G. 
Allen ; 5s. net.) 
“Monna Vanna,” by Maeterlinck. (G. 
Allen ; 3s. 6d. net.) “ Ruskin in Oxford,” 
by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. (Murray; 12s. 
net.) “Drawings of Trinity College, Oxford,” by T. 
Martine Ronaldson. (“The Holywell” Press, Oxford.) 
“Tanglewood Tales,” by 3. Hawthorn, Illustrated by 
N. W. Burnand. (Curtis, Guildford ; 3s. net.) 
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APPRECIATIONS OF WHISTLER.* 

O every lover of Whistler, as to every student of 
modern art, this book would be indispensable, if only 
on account of the fine series of illustrations which 

reproduce many of Whistler’s works in various methods. 
The taste shown in the production is considerable, and there 
can be no doubt that Whistler himself would have rejoiced 
in it. The authors tell us that it was intended to lay 
this “appreciation ”—begun some time ago—“ before Mr. 
Whistler as a slight testimony of the writers’ admiration 
for his genius.” It is vain, then, to look for real ; 
criticism in these pages, where all is sunshine, and 

no shadow mars the brightness. There is even an 
excuse for Mr. Whistler’s sworn testimony in the 
witness-box to the effect that he was born in St. 
Petersburg (whereas he was born at Lowell, Mass.) : 

“he may have meant that he was born there ‘in 
art’”’—a rather far-fetched explanation. There is 

little hint of Whistler the man ; indeed, this is in 

no sense a biography. Of the artist, however, this 

is a most admirable, if rather uncritical, record. 
Uncritical, that is to say, as to fault-finding or defect- 
appraising ; but admitting that there are no defects 

in Whistler possible, then criticism there is—a care- 

ful and intelligent analysis of the master’s art in all 

its phases. Whether this arises wholly from the 
authors’ devoted admiration, or partly because they 
expected him to see the book, it does not matter. 

We are given Mr. Whistler as a painter, with 
chapters on his figure-subjects, portraits, nocturnes, 
etchings, lithographs, pastels, water colours, and 
decorative work, with a final chapter on the artist 

as a writer, all with peculiar sympathy and artistic 
appreciation. It is curious to read “he is reported 

to have made his first etchings on the margin of a 
map;” for that very map was reproduced in 

Tue Macazine or Art in October last. We are 

told that “two of his etchings were exhibited at 

the Academy this year—probably two of the 
Thames series.” ‘This is a mistake; they were 

the two etchings done for the Junior Etching Club, 

and published in “The Landscape Painters of 
England.” The book is full of excellent repro- 
ductions of pictures, etchings, pastels, and water 
colours, some of them in colour ; it deserves great 
success. 


* The Art of James McNeill Whistler: 
An Appreciation. By 7. R. Way and G. R. 
Dennis. (Bell & Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Recollections and Impressions of 
James A. McNeill Whistler. By Arthur 
J. Eddy. Illustrated. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1903. 10s. 6d. net.) 


T is a pity that Mr. Eddy detracts from the value of 
his interesting collection of “ recollections and impres. 
sions” by the extraordinary nationalistic animus he 

imparts into them. Why remind us of Mr. Whistler’s out- 
bursts against England ? Why add the author’s own harsh 
words ? Why, too, give forth as true the unsupported, un- 
fathered and discredited story about Sir William Boxall and 
the “Portrait of the Painter’s Mother”? This picture, by the 
way, the author incorrectly tells us was hung at the Royal 
Academy “ obscurely ” in 1871, and grossly exaggerates the 


LA PRINCESSE DU PAYS DE LA PORCELAINE. 


By J McN WHISTLER. From “THE ART OF James MCNEILL WHISTLER.” 
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CREMORNE GARDENS. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. MCN. WHISTLER, FROM “THE ART OF JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER.” 


reception it met with. To say that “language failed to is to utter a misstatement so reckless and sweeping that 
express the full measure of scorn and contempt that the one can but wonder from where Mr. Eddy received his 
English press—from the ponderous Times down to the most fantastic information. Besides, the book has many minor 
insignificant fly-sheets—had for this wonderful picture” errors of fact; it confuses “The White Girl” and “The 





PANELS FROM “THE PEACOCK ROOM.” 


From ‘THE ART OF JAMES MCNEILL WuisTLer.” 





Little White Girl;” it misunderstands 
the annotated catalogue, the alleged hiss- 
ing of the Firework picture, and so forth ; 
but much must be forgiven him for his 
just appreciation of the attitude of Ruskin, 
the first of the kind we have observed in 
so militant a squire, whose hero-worship 
is carried to so great a length. Mr. 
Eddy’s quotations from many newspapers 
help his arguments and his book as well. 


Mr. Heinemann has done well, in the 
interest of the public, to reissue this en- 
tertaining volume,* with the addition of 
certain catalogues. There is also included 
the little controversy with Mr. Wallace 
Crowdy, but characteristically Mr. 
Crowdy’s final reply, in which he had the 
better of the painter, has been suppressed. 
The volume is valuable and entertaining ; 
unfortunately, although it shows Mr. 
Whistler as a man of wit, it reflects also 
the worse side of his character, bringing 
his faults into high relief and taking little 
account of his virtues. It is amusing but 
painful reading, and yet a book which no 
one who cares for Whistler, or to know 
about him, can afford to leave unread. 
*The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 

mies. By F. McNeill Whistler. 
Third Edition. (W. Heinemann. 


1904.) 











NEW BOOKS ON CERAMIC ART.* 

HE collector of old pottery and porcelain has been 

E catered for this winter, in the provision of books 

elucidating his gentle hobby, to a quite unusual 

extent, and it is a very good sign of the times to find two 

really serious handbooks for collectors, written by an author 
so especially competent as Mr. M. L. Solon. 

The old-style volume, on which the pottery col- 
lector has had to depend, was either some general 
history, like the works of Marryat, Chaffers, or 
Jewitt, written with little discrimination, and giving 
authority to the merest gossip; or the equally uncritical 
but more elaborate monographs of our single factories, 
such as those of Bristol, Worcester, and Derby, in which 
the productions of one particular place were vastly over- 
rated, at the expense of all the rest. Mr. Solon is too wide 
and ripe a scholar, too vigorous a critic, and too accom- 
plished an artist in pottery, not to produce work of a better 
order than this, and the collector may turn to 
his pages with the fullest assurance that his facts 
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“A born artist alone could have conceived the idea ot 
producing a style of pottery so much in advance of any- 
thing that was made at the time without departing from 
the ruling techniques of a common handicraft,” his enthu- 
siasm, though great, is undoubtedly not misplaced. His 
whole-hearted admiration for “the happy combinations of 
Bernard Palissy” is more open to question, at all events 
to an Englishman, who prefers something a little more 
tastefully designed and arranged than the huge dishes 
crowded with “little beasts” that seem to have been 
Palissy’s most original productions. Apart from this, Mr. 
Solon’s treatment of the career of Palissy as a potter, his 
rank and standing in his craft, and his influence on French 
pottery generally, is exceedingly well done, and should 
serve as a fine corrective to the legendary position generally 
awarded to him. 

Entering on the consideration of the true enamelled 
faience, Mr. Solon explains in detail, what every collector 





are mainly right, his information drawn from 
intimate knowledge, and his theories those of a 
man whose life has been spent in learning all that 
is known about the manufacture and collection of 
Pottery. 

In the earlier of these two volumes, that on 
the Old French Faience, Mr. Solon opens up 
practically a new world to English readers, In- 
deci, one cannot recall at the moment any exist- 
ing French work on the same subject which is 
at once so virile, so competent, and so interesting. 
A strict interpretation of his own definition would 
have shut out from Mr. Solon’s purview an 
account of the rare and beautiful Henri II 
(Saint-Porchaire) ware, as well as of the famous 
productions of Bernard Palissy, since none of 
these is coated with stanniferous enamel; yet 
one is glad to find that Mr. Solon has dealt 
with both these early forms of French pottery, 
made long before the successful advent of the 
true faience method—more especially as the in- 
formation on both subjects, given in previous 
English books, has been most. unsatisfactory. 
The treatment of the Henri II wares is ex- 
tremely valuable and suggestive, for Mr. Solon 
not only gives an account of all the latest French 
discoveries with regard to the origin of these 
pieces, the history of which seems more elusive 
than ever, but states the matter so shrewdly that 
one quite realises the necessity for a suspense of - 
judgment on the subject, in default of fuller in- 
formation. When he speaks of the Henri II 
ware “as perfect gems of fictile art,” and says, 


* «<A History and Description of the Old French 
Faience: with an Account of the Revival of Faience 














Painting in France.’’ By M.L. Solon, With a Pre- 
face by William Burton, F.C.S. (Cassell & Co. 30s.) 


* “A Brief History of Old English Porcelain 
and Its Manufactories, with an Artistic, Industrial, 
and Critical Appreciation of their Productions.”” By 
M. L. Solon. 


(Bemrose & Sons. 52s. 6d.) 





NIEDERVILLER. COFFEE-POT PAINTED IN 
IMITATION OF PINEWOOD. 


SiaNeD KIRIAN PINXIT DE 1764, Hr., 214 in. 
From “A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF OLD FRENCH FAIENCE.” 
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must have felt, how perfectly Italian in its origin, as well as 
in its style, French faience was. The early faience of Lyons, 
Nimes, and Nevers owed its inception to Italians, or to 
Frenchmen who had been trained in Italian workshops, as 
is strikingly manifest by its similarity in material, colour, 
and technique, to the debased majolica of Savona and other 

















NEVERS. EWER. ITALIAN STYLE. HT., 21 in. 


From “A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF OLD FRENCH FAIENCE.” 


Italian potteries of the period. One of the most interesting 
illustrations in the book is that of the faience signboard of a 
Nevers manufacturer, bearing the date 1658, which, even as 
it stands, in black and white, translates itself at once to the 
blue, yellow and green of Italian majolica. It was at Nevers, 
however, that one sees the first distinctly “ French” note 
making its appearance in the decoration of French faience, 
for the so-called “Persian style” evolved there, in which 
a lace-like pattern is skilfully raised in opaque white upon a 
deep blue ground, is undoubtedly based on the well-known 
Limoges-enamel patterns of similar type, and not on any 
Persian or other Oriental ware, as has so long been 
popularly supposed.” It was at Rouen that French faience 
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really asserted its independent position by a truly decora- 
tive style of its own, and Mr. Solon is distinctly happy 
in his explanation of the changes that took place there, and 
of how the demands of the process led to the substitution 
of the embroidery borders and radiating patterns, so 
characteristic of Rouen ware, for the heavier and less 
suitable figure painting, the survival of Italian tradi- 
tion. Full justice is done, too, to the gaiety and the 
lightness of the truly French designs of Moustiers, based 
as they were on the fanciful and elegant “ Berain ” patterns 
of the period. The next step in the development of French 
faience, i.e. the use of patterns painted over the glaze in 
imitation of porcelain, which came into vogue at Strasburg, 
is also well described, and a most interesting account is given 
of the doings of the Hannongs, the famous potters of that 
town. The reader who follows this fascinating history 
through all the pages descriptive of the wares of Strasburg, 
Sceaux, Marseilles, and Niederviller will realise completely 
all that this change meant in style and technique. He 
will also feel, to the full, how, during the turmoil ot 
the revolutionary period and the dislocation of business 
throughout France which ensued, the true French faience, 
one of the most artistic of European ceramic productions, 
fell on evil days, and while vainly endeavouring to catch 
some of the elegance of porcelain, succumbed, itself, to the 
simpler, cheaper, and better made English earthenware. 

The only fault one has to find with Mr. Solon’s 
account of the old French faience is a certain want of 
perspective in the arrangement of his material. One would 
willingly have sacrificed the space devoted to an account of 
so many minor factories, such as those of La Rochelle, 
Samadet, Boulogne, Hesdin, Désvres, etc., which are worthy 
of nothing more than passing mention, to have had a fuller 
account of the doings at Rouen and Moustiers. The same 
thing is true of the illustrations ; one would gladly have 
dispensed with two of the three illustrations of the late 
“cornucopia” patterns of Rouen, for one of the large dishes, 
with radiating patterns, so characteristic of the ware at its 
best that one turns over the illustrations again and again, 
feeling it impossible they should have been omitted 
altogether. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 24 plates by 
the three-colour process, some of which strike us as 
absolutely successful, and by 52 plates in black and 
white. The Henri II candlestick, which is used as a 
frontispiece, a Nevers flask (Plate V), the Rouen vase and 
cover (Plate XI), and the Nevers ewer (Plate VIII), are 
triumphs of colour reproduction. Less successful are the 
Moustiers dishes in Plates XVIII and XIX. From the 
illustrations alone, it is quite possible to gather a 
very good idea of the successive phases in the evolu- 
tion of French faience and its decoration, and the 
book is one which may be cordially recommended to 
every lover of pottery and of applied art. The preface 
and glossary by Mr. Burton add value to a valuable 
book. 

The history of Old English porcelain is also an 
exceedingly good volume. It gives a clear and connected 
account of the different 18th century English china 
factories and their works ; from the early abortive attempts, 
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add much that is new to the story, except a certain number of con- 
jectures of his own—we are indebted to him for the skill and enthu- 
siasm with which he has performed his task. 

In connection with the earlier factories at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, 
and Worcester, Mr. Solon appears to rely a little mofe than is 
necessary on the mysterious “ arcanist” from the Continent, who, as 
he infers, brought the secret of the composition and manufacture of 
a perfect soft-paste porcelain from France, and introduced it succes- 
sively at all these places. Apart from the fact that early Worcester is 
a very different material from early Bow and Chelsea porcelain, while 
early Derby appears to be different from them all, there are quite 
sufficient grounds for disbelieving in this sudden production of a per- 
fect article at any of these places, immediately the works were started, 
though there can be no doubt that English porcelain owed a good 
deal in its early stages to French knowledge and French taste. A very 
great amount of experimental work was done independently at all the 
English factories, and at Bow and Chelsea the paste and glaze seem 
to have differed greatly from time to time. 





BRISTOL. HEXAGONAL VASE, 


PAINTED WITH TREES AND LANDSCAPES, 
PERFORATED WORK ON NECK AND SHOULDER. 


No Mark. Ht., 123 IN. TRAPNELL COLLECTION. 
From “A Brief HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN.” 


of which we have only legendary 
knowledge, like those at Green- 
wich and Stratford, to the proud 
accomplishments of Bow, Chelsea, 
Worcester, Derby and Bristol. 
The account practically termin- 
ates with the 18th century, but 
to round off the description of 
what is commonly known as Old 
English porcelain, a brief account 
is given of the establishment of 
the works of Spode, at Stoke-on- 
Trent, where the English bone- 
china body received its final 
form, and also of the founda- 
tion of the famous Staffordshire 
china works of Minton and 
Davenport. As is always the 
case, too, a brief account is ap- 
pended of the famous 19th cen- 
tury porcelain made in the 
Rockingham factory at Swinton, 
Yorkshire. 
Mr. Solon is of course, thus 
far, travelling over familiar 
ground, and if therefore we do DERBY. BISCUIT GROUP: “THE AWAKENING OF CUPID.” 
not owe him the same debt as 
in the case of the French faience sei ininiiabatidaiiaiaiads 
—for he has not been able to From “A BRIEF HISTORY OF OLO ENGLISH PORCELAIN.” 


Mooe.teo sy J. J. SPENGLER. AFTER ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. HT., 12 IN. 
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(THOMAS) MINTON. VASE IN THE DERBY STYLE. 


J. F, CAMPBELL COLLECTION, 


From “A Brief History OF OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN.” 


It would be impossible to praise too highly the 
qualities of the finest pieces of these factories, with 
their not too transparent body, rich creamy glaze, and 
pretty little sprigged patterns, in red, green, and gold, 
after the Japanese style; but their more ambitious pro- 
ductions in the shape of elaborate vases and figures, 
which have all the worst features of a debased period in 
art, are on a totally different plane. Mr. Solon, true artist 
as he is, has this feeling to the full, and his critical remarks 
on many of the examples described and illustrated are all 
the more severe because of their evident intention to be 
kind. It will console those collectors who endeavour to 
collect with some artistic discrimination, to find Mr. 
Solon so often on their side. One other very good 
feature of Mr. Solon’s treatment of his subject is the 
clear connection that is shown to have existed between the 
various factories, as, for instance, between Bow and Chelsea, 
between Caughley and Worcester, and between Coalport 
and Caughley ; while of course the series of experimental 
factories started by William Billingsley, at Pinxton, 
Torksey, Nantgarw, and Swansea, come in for special 
mention. 

An especially good account is given of the hard- 
paste porcelain factories at Plymouth and at Bristol, and 
the productions of the latter factory are illustrated by 
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a number of unusually fine specimens. Mr. Solon is in 
error, however, in stating (see page 175) that the body 
of Plymouth porcelain was entirely composed of kaolin 
and felspar, and that the glaze was felspar, either pure 
or with the slight addition of vitrescent materials. There 
are quite a number of technical mistakes of this kind 
scattered throughout the book; but they are so far out- 
side its real subject that, as the book is not intended 
primarily for the use of potters, they need be no further 
mentioned. 

After the recent find or moulds on the site of the 
old - works at Lowestoft, one turns with interest to 
find what Mr. Solon has to say on the once burning 
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question of Lowestoft china. The old “ Lowestoft 
theory” of Chaffers has long since gone by the board ; 
in fact it was never accepted by the most competent 
authorities, such as the late Sir A. W. Franks. It 
isa little disappointing to find that Mr. Solon has 
not reconstituted for us, as fully as the recent find 
would have permitted, what the Lowestoft porcelain 
really was ; instead, he gives a highly fanciful account of 
how the owners of the Lowestoft pottery came to im- 


the list of his treasures in two departments of Ceramic 
History. 





BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL VOLUMES. 


The Work of John S, Sargent. By Mrs. Meynell 
(William Heinemann. £6 6s. net.) 
The many enthusiastic admirers of the work of the 
great American portrait painter owe a debt of gratitude to 





THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH: A DETAIL FROM A FRESCO IN THE CAMPO SANTO, PISA. 


By PIETRO LORENZETTI. From “A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY.” See P. 302. 


port large quantities of Oriental porcelain, painted to 
English order, ‘through Dutch Oriental -merchants at 
Rotterdam. Such a theory is-in the highest degree im- 
probable, as the English East India Company guarded 
its rights far too jealously for that. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, for the author 
has drawn largely on the famous private collections of 
the day. We have thus to thank him for many fine 
pieces which are not often to be seen except by the 
privileged few. The reproductions are both in colours 
and black and white; the latter, more lightly printed, 
would more completely reveal the qualities of the various 
kinds of porcelain represented. 

Finally, one must say a word in praise of the ex- 
haustive bibliographical notes given in both books; it 
has long been known that Mr. Solon had a ceramic 
library of unrivalled extent, and he has here detailed 
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the enterprising publisher who has brought within their 
reach this remarkable series of ‘reproductions of his master- 
pieces. These include examples of every stage of what, 
from the first, has been a most successful career. ‘The five 
photogravure plates, themselves triumphs of technical skill, 
interpret with rare felicity the vivacity, the dignified dis- 
tinction, the refinement, and the delicate harmony of tone 
which are the most marked characteristics of the originals. 
Turning over the pages of this most delightful publication 
—the reproductions in which are unfortunately neither 
dated nor arranged in chronological sequence—we cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that Mr. Sargent’s style has 
remained unchanged from the first, the same peculiarities 
being as noticeable, for instance, in the early painting of the 
“Children of E. D. Boit” and the considerably later 
“Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose.” In fact, from the time 
when, whilst scarcely out of his studentship, he produced 
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the remarkable portrait of his master, Carolus Duran, which, 
strange to say, is not included here, the gifted young artist 
simply went on as he had begun, gaining, it is true, ever 

increasing facility of handling, but never allowing any 

extraneous influences to affect him in the slightest degree. 

Could his “ Coventry Patmore” or his “‘ Lord Ribblesdale” 

—both unique presentments of typical English gentlemen, 

of which admirable translations are given by Mr. Heine- 

mann ; the one full of the keen alertness of the scholar, the 

other of the virile strength of the man of action—could they 

be compared with the “ Carolus Duran” of 1879, in which 

the pupil has brought out the very inner man of the courtly 

Frenchman, it would be difficult for one, ignorant of the 

dates of their production, to say from these plates that one 

was produced before the other. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that so costly a volume 
should not have been made more complete by the addition, 
not only of the dates, but of the sizes of the pictures, and 
that the list of them given at the beginning should not be 
numbered ; for it is impossible to find any one without 
going through the whole book—a delightful process truly, 
but requiring more time than is usually at the disposal 
of a busy man. Moreover, the Preface of Mrs. Meynell, 
though interesting and suggestive, is written in a style so 
involved that it reads like a translation. She says, for 
example :—“ When the great modern art of emotional 
expression first shook the hand and took the breath (its 
earliest thrill or grimace, I think, may be seen in a picture 
in the lower church at Assisi), the other, the unshaken art, 
was not abolished.” And again :—“'Those who would 
have refused to the art of painting—I think the idea began 
to be sent broadcast by the essay of a French critic, dated 
some time after the middle of the nineteenth century or 
when the Romantique painters were, mostly, dead—those, I 
say, who debarred this art from dealing with any form of 
drama (for fear of ‘ literature’) should consistently bar the 
attitude of action.” 


Hans Holbein the Younger. By Gerald S. Davies, 
M.A. (George Bell & Sons. £5 53.) 


To write with any freshness or originality of Hans 
Holbein the Younger, whose genius was from the first 
fully recognised by his contemporaries, and whose art has 
been discussed again and again from every conceivable point 
of view, would, at first sight, appear almost impossible. 
Yet this difficult feat has been triumphantly achieved by 
Mr. Davies, whose beautiful monograph just published will 
probably, in spite of its higher price, be as popular as the 
“Franz Hals” of last year. Recognising the pre-eminence of 
his subject amongst Teutonic realists, and noting that he is 
equalled in wealth of imagination by Albrecht Diirer alone, 
whilst he is his superior in feeling for beauty, Mr. Davies 
points out that he still stands without a rival as the inter- 
preter of the serious side of human nature. “The strong 
and patient nature of the German races,” says this most 
capable of critics, “ comes out in its art as in all else that it 
puts its hand to ;” but at the same time, he recognises that 
it is something more than mere strength of purpose, more 
than mere patience in waiting for results, that differentiates 
the work of Holbein from that of any other artist of his 
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day. His sacred subjects reveal not only a deep sens* ot 
religion, but reflect in a very marked degree the spirit of 
the Reformation and the stern atmosphere in which their 
author was brought up, so unlike that breathed by the artists 
of Italy ; his Madonnas are human mothers, in perfect 
touch with the needs of their fellow women, and his infant 
Saviours rival even those of Raphael in the exquisite pathos 
of their expression ; “they realise,” to quote Mr. Davies’ 
eloquent words, “the Divine love in the concrete as you 
may see or ought to see it every day in every mother 
and child amongst you.” 

After an able review of German painting in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, a graphic reconstruction of 
Augsburg and its characteristic life when it was the home of 
the Holbeins, and a brief biographical sketch from which 
all unauthenticated gossip is wisely eliminated, Mr. Davies 
examines the most important paintings of the master in the 
order of their production, carefully sifting evidence as to 
their authenticity, and with the courage of his own con- 
victions refusing to accept at second hand the opinions of 
other experts. His remarks on the “Meier Madonna” 
and the “ Ambassadors” are typical of his faculty for 
giving due weight to both sides of an argument, and proves 
that he himself shares the reserve he knows so well how 
to appreciate in others. 

The chapters on Holbein’s work for the wood 
engraver and his designs for the handicrafts contain much 
that is comparatively new, and with their numerous illus- 
trations they will be found of very great value to the 
modern student, so well do they bring out the versatile 
master’s recognition of the limitations as well as the 
possibilities of different mediums of art expression. 

To single out for special commendation any of the 
exquisite photogravure reproductions in this remarkable 
publication is almost impossible. One and all, they 
translate with rare felicity the characteristics of the 
originals, of which not a single detail is lost or blurred. 
The three “ Portraits of Erasmus,” the “ Meier Madonna,” 
the “Hans of Antwerp,” the copy of “Henry VIII” 
and “Anne of Cleves,” are themselves masterpieces of 
technique ; the collotype reproductions of the “ Dorothea 
Offenburg” and the “Elizabeth Holbein and her 
Children” have never been excelled; and the tinted 
“Heads” from Windsor Castle faithfully interpret those 
unique examples of serious draughtsmanship which will 
ever be alike the inspiration and the despair of the 
true artist. 


A History of Painting in Italy. By 7. 4. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Two Vols. (Murray. 21s. 
net each.) 


Although its editors have carefully maintained the 
integrity of the original work, which, in spite of all 
the changes that have taken place since its first publi- 
cation in 1864, still remains a classic of Art literature, 
they have, with untiring industry and no little skill, 
brought it into thorough touch with modern research, 
The new work is to be completed in six volumes, each 
dealing with some one distinct period of art development, 
and containing reproductions of the more important 
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paintings produced in it. The names of those responsible 
for the additions to the present edition, Professor Langton 
Douglas, author of several important books on Art, and the 
late Mr. Arthur Strong, Librarian of the House of Lords 
and author of a very exhaustive Life of Andrea Mantegna, 
are guarantees of literary excellence and balance of judg- 
ment, and the two volumes just published—one dealing 
with Early Christian Art, the other with Giotto and the 
Giottesques—will be found fully worthy of their high 
reputation. In his preface to the first, Mr. Douglas 
justly remarks: “Of genuine additions to knowledge, of 
scientifically verifiable facts accepted as such by all serious 
and intelligent students, how little has been added to 
that particular fabric of human learning which owed so 
much to Crowe and Cavalcaselle! Much,” he adds, 
“that passed for knowledge a decade ago has been 
proved to be unfounded theory; and, were it not 
unwise to prophesy, we would venture to predict that, 
in the coming decade, the field of art criticism will be 
strewn with the wreckage of many other pretentious but 
cheaply built structures.” 

The first volume of this most valuable publication is 
prefaced by an interesting account of the lives of its 
original projectors, and in sorting out of the “ wreckage” 
the well-established facts that have been won since they 
passed away, the editors have laid under contribution 
pretty well every contemporary critic of note. The list 
of those who have aided them in their researches is a 
truly cosmopolitan one, including as it does Sir Walter 
Armstrong, Drs. Bode, Friedlander, and Corrado Ricci, 
Professors Adolfo Venturi and York Powell, and the 
directors of the Hungarian National Gallery, the Magyar 
Nemzeti Museum and Munich Gallery, as well as of 
our own national collections. Moreover, many owners 
of priceless heirlooms of art, hitherto scarcely known to 
the general public, have allowed the publisher the 
privilege of reproducing many of their treasures, adding 
very greatly alike to the value and the attractiveness of 
the work. 

The Notes on “Art in the Catacombs” and the 
“Early Mosaics” are of very great interest, and those 
on the “Cosmati and Pietro Cavallini” deal in a judicial 
spirit with what the editors call Florentinism, which, 
as they remark, affected by far the greater part of Italian 
art history and art criticism, and “is by far the most 
important manifestation of Italian local patriotism in the 
field of literature ;” adding that “ this prejudice is chronic 
even in those of her children whom Florence has ill- 
treated and cast from her; it breathes in the writings 
of her adopted sons.” 

In the second volume the Notes are not quite so 
numerous or long, but they thoroughly supplement the 
text, giving a very considerable amount of the informa- 
tion so useful to the writer on history or on art, as to 
the dates of execution of paintings, frescoes, etc. ; whilst 
the two indices to each volume—one of places and the 
other of persons—will save the student much time and 
labour. 

The publishers are doing an enormous service by 
the thorough emendation of this standard work. 
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Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. lustrated. 
Vol. Il, D—G. (Bell & Sons. 215. net.) 

The second of this new edition fully carries out the 
promise of the first. The classic dictionary is brought 
up to date, with a great number of additional bio- 
graphies and corrections of former misconceptions. There 
are even here a few errors: Falqui¢re, the French 
sculptor, should be Falguiére; it is incorrect to say 
(under “du Maurier”) that Lionel Henley was “ after- 
wards A.R.A.;” the articles on Greuze, R. Doyle, and 
Fahey are said in the preface to be “ new,” but we can 
detect no difference from the articles in the last edition ; 
and in the article on Uccello (di Dono) no cognisance 
is taken of the discovery of Mr. Herbert Horne, published 
a year ago in the Monthly Review, in which he proved 
that the National Gallery picture was not painted for 
the Bartolini family but really represents, not the Battle 
of S. Egidio at all, but the Rout of San Romano, Ist 
June, 1432, by Niccolo da Tolentino. Nevertheless, 
in spite of such slight flaws as these, the book is 
enormously improved, and the really fine series of 
illustrations, alike in half-tone and photogravure, add a 
very great value to the volume, as setting before the 
reader the styles of painters and engravers more efficaciously 
than a column of description could do. To the issue 
of the other volumes we look forward with interest. 
Messrs. G. S. Layard, F. W. Whyte, Dodgson, Weale, 
Binyon, and Lionel Cust, Professor L. Douglas, Mrs. 
Ady and Miss Ffoulkes, are among the contributors. 


Velasquez, Text by 4. L. Baldry. Illustrated, 
Newnes’ Art Library. (Newnes. 3s. 6d.) 


Following the plan of dealing in turn with the 
Great Masters in pictures rather than in criticism or 
biography, the publishers have given us “Velasquez,” in 
which a brief but adequate introduction by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry is followed by a list of the artist’s works (which 
should be subjected to more rigorous revision) and a 
collection of not fewer than 65 reproductions of notable 
pictures. The value of so large a number of fair-sized 
reproductions carefully printed need not be insisted on, 
the more so as some works are here given which are 
not to be found in other collections. That some 
of these pictures lend material for discussion is nothing 
against the interest of the book. We would suggest 
as an improvement that, for ease of reference, the list 
of contents should in future be, not by order but alpha- 
betical ; the order is clear enough in the book itself. 


Text by 4. L. Baldry. 
3s. 6d.) 


This book is an achievement. For an insignificant 
price there is placed before the reader no fewer than sixty- 
four reproductions of the master’s work in subject and 
portraiture, a great proportion of which comprise the best- 
known works of the artist, together with a few much less 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Illustrated. (Newnes. 


» familiar. These reproductions are not equally successful, 


but they serve their purpose well as welcome and valu- 
able memoranda. The memoir by Mr. Baldry has all the 
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sober care and excellence which distinguish all he writes. 
But the most important portion of the book is the useful 
list of about 850 pictures. These are classified, and the 
portraits somewhat curiously subdivided into “ royal,” 
“ dukes,” “ duchesses,” “ earls,” ‘covintesses,” and the like. 
The book will be of real value to those who cannot become 
possessed of Sir Walter Armstrong’s great work, or the 
small but equally rare book of Hamilton. 





THE WEST MALLING JUG. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MORGAN ano KIDD. 
By PERMISSION OF MESSRS. CRICHTON BROTHERS. 
From “ THE RELIQUARY.” 


EDUCATIONAL AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Modelling. 4 Guide for Teachers and Students, By 
Ed. Lanteri. Vol. II. Illustrated. (Chapman & 
Hall. 15s.) 


In reviewing the first volume of this work we 
declared that never had so admirable, thorough, precise, 
and suggestive a handbook of the practice of Sculpture 
been placed before the public. The perusal of the seccnd 
volume confirms that impression ; and the preface to it 
by Sir William Richmond bears out our statement. In 
this book Mr. Lanteri carries on his teaching in word, 


drawing, and photograph from the life or from the « 


clay, and, after dealing with reliefs from nature, turns 
with great fulness to drapery and its treatment in relief 


and in the round. Then follows the designing and the 
technique of the Model, and finally of Composition in 
Sculpture. When the series is complete, with the final 
volume on the modelling of animals and the enlargement 
of ‘ small sketches -into’ statues,” ordinary, colossal,” and 
equestrian, we shall have a work not only unsurpassed 
as an illuminating instruction book, but unsurpassable. 
Mr. Lanteri is admitted to be an incomparable teacher, 
who inspires his pupils with enthusiasm ; he has shown 
he can similarly affect his readers through the pages of 
his book. 


Pottery. By Richard Lunn. Illustrated. (Chapman 
& Hall. 1903. 53s.) 


This handbook of practical pottery for art teachers 
and students, by the instructor at the Royal College of 
Art, and former Director of the Royal Crown Derby 
Porcelain Company, is a treatise which explains in brief 
the whole art and mystery of the potter. Every stage 
from the beginning is told simply, and as _lucidly 
illustrated. Not the practice only, but the tools, their 
use and price, and other details, are clearly set before 
the reader. 


Decorative Brush-Work for Schools, By 
Florence Broome. (Chapman & Hall. 1903.) 


The use of the brush in design—the elementary use 
in elementary design—is well demonstrated in this volume 
of examples. The employment of the brush as opposed 
to the pencil, for the earlier stages of art education, is 
one of the improvements of modern teaching, universally 
recognised. Miss Broome’s book is specially adapted to 
schools, and to teachers not specially trained. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archzologist. 
Edited by F. Romilly Allen, FS.A. Vol. IX, 1903. 
(Bemrose. 12s.) 


In its bound form this interesting quarterly assumes 
an added importance, and appeals powerfully to every 
antiquary. Under Mr. Romilly Allen the “ Reliquary ” 
is full of interest in the wide range of subjects treated. Such 
articles as “Some late Survivals of Primitive Ornament,” 
“Tumblers (i.¢., Acrobats) in Art,” and “The Decorative 
Arts of our Forefathers, as Accomplished in a Southdown 
Village,” are both curious and valuable. An illustration 
is included of the famous “West Malling Jug,” which 
the vicar and churchwardens unhappily considered it 
necessary to sell, and which realised 1,450 guineas. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-— Book and 
Directory (A. & C. Black; 2s. 6d.), as edited by 
Miss Janes, is more complete than ever before. But the 
art section still requires revision; the “ Artist” is still 
included as though it had not been discontinued in 
1902; and the price of THe Macazine or Arr is given 
as Is. 4d. 

We have also received “ Who’s Who” (Black ; 7s. 6d.). 
It is more complete in its artist-biographies than ever, 
and remarkably accurate. 





























THROUGH WIND AND RAIN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOSEPH HENDERSON R.S.W. 


SOME RECENT GLASGOW PAINTING: AN APPRECIATION. 


By PERCY BATE. 


The usual winter collections have been 

supplemented by summer shows; there 
was a superb display at the recent International 
Exhibition, in which Glasgow painting was very 
favourably represented ; a very interesting series of 
the works of contemporary Scottish painters has 
lately filled the galleries of the Institute; and these 
larger exhibitions have been supplemented by a long 
series of “one man” shows, by such painters as 
David Gauld, Joseph Henderson, E. A. Hornel, 
W. MacTaggart, J. E. Christie, Archibald Kay 
and Stuart Park; while still later, displays have 
been arranged: by the recently formed Glasgow Society 
of Artists, a body that scarcely fills the position its 
somewhat ambitiously comprehensive title would 
seem to claim. It would, of course, be impossible 
within the limits of a magazine article to speak 
of the work of all the Glasgow painters which 
has thus lately been before the public; and the 
pictures that have been chosen for illustration, and 
the artists whose work is here alluded to, do not 
in any way exhaust the interest or the accomplish- 


LASGOW during the past two years has 
been the scene of great artistic activity. 
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ment of recent Glasgow art. The choice is 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, and many fine 
works, and many skilled artists, are perforce omitted 
from this notice. 

Speaking of Glasgow art as a whole, one can- 
not ignore that, so far as the outer world of con- 
noisseurs was concerned, the name of the city was 
first associated with a group of painters whose 
work was distinctly a reaction against academic 
traditions. This work, the first enunciation of 
theories strongly held and tenets firmly believed in, 
seemed in many cases dizarre, especially when con- 
trasted with the fashionable futilities in paint which 
roused the ire of the young iconoclasts; but when 
this pioneer work is now examined anew, much of 
it is seen to be not so grotesque as it appeared at 
the time of its origin—and the present day work 
of the same painters is so matured, it has shed so 
many of the trappings of ebullient youth, and the 
truth of its underlying principles is so evident 
(those principles which in the early days of the 
movement were insisted on with exaggeration and 
bravado), that an artistic creed that was once a 
matter for smiles is now a subject for respectful 
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are always vividly seen, and 
full of the feeling of the 
open air.’ 

Another painter of the 
sea who is a Glasgow artist, 
and that not the less for 
his practising in London, is 
Mr. R. W. Allan, whose 
fresh and atmospheric pic- 
ture “Sheltered from the 
Stormy Sea,” has just been 
purchased by the corpora- 
tion of his native city. At 
the Glasgow Internationa: 
Exhibition he was repre- 
sented by a very fine canvas 
entitled “When the Har- 
bour Bar is Moaning,” and 
at the Glasgow Institute he 
recently exhibited “In from 
the Sea,” a picture which 
showed this sincere and strenuous painter at his best. The subject 
in this case is the little port of Enhuisen in North Holland, when 
consideration, if not for complete ac- the fishing smacks have just come into harbour after a night’s 
ceptance. 

Of course many of the Glasgow 
painters belong to a period which 
antedates by years the movement of 
the so-called “Glasgow School.” Chief 
among these is the doyen of the local 
artists, Mr. Joseph Henderson, who, 
after practising his art continuously for 
half a century in the “dark seaborn 
city,” is as vigorous with his brush as 
ever. ‘To him was entrusted the paint- 
ing of the complimentary portrait of 
Sir Samuel Chisholm on his retirement 
from the Lord Provostship, and the 
result has been to add to the civic 
collections a sincere and convincing 
presentment of a very individual and 
picturesque personality. Other fine 
works of this kind have recently been 
exhibited by the veteran artist, but 
these by no means complete the tale 
of his activities; for besides being 
known as a painter of portraits, Mr. 

Henderson has more than a local re- 

putation for his masterly transcripts of 

the sea. The one reproduced in these 

pages, “Through Wind and Rain,” 

illustrates his style well, its breadth, 

vigour, and spontaneity ; and whether 

they be like this, grey and stormy seas, 

or whether they be bright and sunny AUTUMN SUNSHINE. 

oceans that He paints, his pictures FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID FULTON, R.S.W. 





IN FROM THE SEA. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY R. W. ALLAN, R.W.S. 





SOME RECENT: GLASGOW PAINTING: AN APPRECIATION. 








REVERIE. 


From THE PAINTING BY R. MACAULAY STEVENSON. 


toil. Mr. Allan has rendered with great skill the 
cold pervading light of early morning, the grey 
windy sky and the chill blue sea, and has at the 
same time captured and communicated to the spec- 
tator the sentiment as well as the outward aspect 
of a forlorn and wet, but bracing day. 

Very different from the crisp sparkle of Mr. Allan’s 
work is the typical canvas by Mr. Macaulay Steven- 
son here figured. In this “ Reverie”—a grey-green 
picture full of the most tender subtleties both of 
colour and sentiment—the painter seems to have 
tried to express not so much an actuality as an 
emotion. The elements are of the simplest : a little 
loch, slender and aspiring trees, and a moon poised 
high in an evening sky; but Mr. Stevenson has 
transformed them, has made of them a dream, and has 
infused into his work that haunting sense of mystery 
that is the most elusive thing in art—an achieve- 
ment that is at once the ambition and the despair of 
all poets, whether they express themselves through 
paint, through words, or through music. The same 
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qualities mark the many fine landscapes that Mr. 
Stevenson has recently painted in France; indeed, 
there runs through all this artist’s work the true 
spirit of romance. This is a spirit which cannot 
be said to be one of the characteristics of Glasgow 
art as a whole (which would seem to aim at at- 
taining the actual rather than the ideal); but in 
one or two cases, notably in much of the work of 
Mr. Alexander Roche, and that of Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, a very real poetic motive is undoubtedly 
to be seen. 

By the latter artist, who has just been elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy, is “ The Fairy 
Madeline,” the lady with the roses here illustrated, and 
in this, as in the beautiful landscape, “Early Spring 
in Tuscany,” that was shown in the Glasgow Insti- 
tute summer exhibition, it is easy to see genuine in- 
spiration. In the former work something of the 
sumptuous splendour of Rossetti may be noted, and 
perhaps something of the eerie charm of Matthew 
Maris; but at the same time it is evident that the 


MISS MARGARET MACFARLANE. 


From THE Paintina By E. A. WALTON, A.R.S.A. 
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artist’s conception is an original and personal one. 
The shadowed beauty of the lady’s eyes, the dusky 
cloud of her hair, the slender grace of her hands, 
are all exquisitely depicted ; and the introduction of 
the spray of roses behind her head is a note of 


THE FAIRY MADELINE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY D. Y. CAMERON, R.S.A., R.E. 


brightness in a sober colour-scheme as daring as it 


is successful. Rich, but subdued in colour, and fine 
in tone, this is a picture in every way notable, a 
painter-like embodiment of a poetic fancy. Impor- 
tant landscapes by Mr. Cameron have recently been 
seen in London and Edinburgh, but nothing more 
delightful than “Early Spring in Tuscany.” This 
is a sun-bathed Italian landscape, in which feathery 
poplars border a brown road across which their 
attenuated shadows are flung ; the sky is blue, there 
is a glorious sense of atmosphere, the whole picture 
has a feeling of spaciousness and clearness, and all- 
pervading is the sense of springtime, “the confident 
youth of the~year.” 
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Mr. Alexander Roche’s work is also. not con- 
fined to one genre ; figure subjects, landscapes, and 
sea pictures attest his skill and versatility. Of the 
latter class, “Home with the Morning Tide,” 
shown at the Glasgow International, and “The 


Sailing of the Boat,” seen at the Institute, are ex- 
cellent examples. ‘This last is a scene at the little 
east-coast town of St. Monan’s (a very favourite 
haunt of Scottish painters), and its composition is as 
successful as its quality is charming. The central 
note of the picture is the ruddy sail of a fishing 
smack which rises wedge-like athwart a pearly sky, 
while the grey sea is radiant with the reflection of 
sunlight breaking through the clouds. A Scottish 
“ Landscape,” of the very highest quality, pure in 
tone, clear in colour, and serene in handling, has 
recently been exhibited by Mr. Roche, who has also 
painted a very successful and accomplished group of 
Mrs, Andrew Carnegie and her little daughter ; while 
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other equally distinguished canvases are the charming 
‘Nancy ” of this year’s Royal Scottish Academy and 
the beautiful ‘ Olivia,” which provoked such keen 
admiration, both at Munich and Glasgow. This last 
is a work in which delicate tints of faint rose and 
grey harmonise beautifully with the tender carnations 
of the flesh, and in which the artist has rendered 
with feeling and skill the elusive charm of bygone 
years, and the sweet melancholy and womanly grace 
of the sitter. 


THE BRIDGE AT GRES. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN LAVERY, R.S.A. 


One of the most successful portraits that Mr. 
E. A. Walton has recently painted is that of “ Miss 
Margaret Macfarlane,” exhibited at the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. The portrait of “ Miss Betty Mylne,” 
first shown at the International Society’s show in 
London, is perhaps equally fine, but one finds in 
the work illustrated here a certain charm over and 
above that of skilled handling, the charm of fresh 
and naive girlhood which is necessarily absent from 
the portrait of an older sitter. Very quiet in colour 
is this presentment of a little girl in her white dress, 
and quite accomplished in its technique, which is 
at once broad and discriminating ; and being free 
from all bravura of handling, and far from insistent 
or brilliant in its tints, it is at once restful and 
masterly. Mr. Walton (like Mr. Lavery, Mr. Roche 
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and Mr. Henry) has lately completed a large his- 
torical panel for the walls of the Banqueting Hall 
in the Glasgow City Chambers, and has there 
painted with fine feeling for form, and sound decor- 
ative treatment, a “Glasgow Fair in the Middle 
Ages.” 

Another Glasgow painter who seems permanently 
settled in London is Mr. John Lavery. He has 
recently been engaged on portraiture far more than 
on other work, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mrs. Spottis- 


woode, Lady Young, and Miss Idonea la Primaudaye 
having been among his sitters. But of his landscape 
art few better examples have recently been seen than 
“The Bridge at Grés,” here illustrated. This was 
recently shown in Glasgow at the same time as 
“The Croquet Party” was once more exhibited, 
and it was very interesting to compare them. It 
was curious to note that on second sight the latter 
picture seemed much less startling than when it was 
first exhibited, although its unflinching boldness and 
freedom from conventionality were as apparent as 
ever. The same qualities were, of course, visible in 
“The Bridge at Grés,” with possibly some greater 
skill in the brushwork. The technical accomplish- 
ment of this latter work is indeed very remarkable, 
the skilful and free rendering of the limpid water, 
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OLIVIA. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ALEX. ROCHE, A.R.S.A. 


EMILE GALLE—A MASTER IN 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





and the masterly treatment of the transparent shadows, 
being as worthy of praise as the dexterous use of 
the chance gleam of sunlight on the overhanging 
trees, and the beautiful placing on the canvas of the 
brilliant white of the parasol carried by the lady in 
the boat. 

Mr. David Fulton’s pictures always evince much 
charm, and whether he paints in oils or water 
colours he is equally accomplished and sincere. His 
most recent work, and a very characteristic one, is 
called “The Gardener’s Daughter,” a title which 
speaks for itself; and the one chosen for illustration, 
“ Autumn Sunshine,” is another typical picture by 
this painter. Rural life appeals strongly to him, 
and while he is as veracious in his transcripts from 
the scenes of the country as the most captious critic 
can desire, he infuses into his painting a daintiness 
that is at once real and delightful. ‘“ Autumn Sun- 
shine” was selected to represent him at the Glasgow 
International, and is a very typical specimen of 
his work. The white apron of the taller of the 
two little girls tells exceedingly well against the 
green of the landscape and the red of the smaller 
girl’s pinafore ; the composition of the work is good 
and unconventional, the colour is true, the tone 
excellent, and the effect of the whole canvas is 
pleasing in the extreme. 

(To be continued.) 


GLASS. 


By PRINCE B. KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


. HE spiritual expression of vegetable forms 
is purely symbolical. Consciously or un- 
consciously the symbol gives character and 
life to the creature ; it is its soul. This 
‘language of flowers,’ thanks to the mystery of their 
structure and their fate, and to the synthetical 
character of the vegetable symbol, sometimes goes 
beyond the power. of the human countenance in its 
concentrated suggestiveness.” These are the words 
of M. Gallé himself, in which he set forth his theory 
of zsthetics and philosophy in an address delivered 
when he was elected Member of the Stanislas 
Academy at Nancy. This body, small as it is, 
admits as- members only the most refined artists 
trained in a love of beauty at Nancy, a town which 
has survived as a refuge for art in its original purity 
since the days of King Stanislas. 
The suggestive purport of a flower has never, I 
think, in these later days, been better understood and 


expressed than by Emile Gallé ; not merely of the 
flower form, prettily reproduced as an interpretation 
of superficial and ephemeral grace, as in the works of 
most artists who have devoted themselves to its study ; 
no, but of land and sea flowers in all the phases of 
their life history, and their symbolism as discerned by 
his penetrating artistic eye. Clever as a painter, a 
sculptor, and a chaser, Gallé has indefatigably studied 
flowers, drawing, painting, and modelling them in a 
series of studies which constitute an admirable collec- 
tion, unique in its way. 

Gallé is inspired by flower form ; he has studied 
it deeply, sympathetically, one might almost say 
anatomically, in drawings where some quite ordinary 
plant, neglected for being a common weed, is repre- 
sented in a series of studies from its first green bud 
thrust through the soil, to its foliage, and finally its 
blossoming, till we see it withered, parched, and 
broken, shrivelled by the first touch of autumn chills. 





EMILE GALLE—A MASTER IN GLASS. 


Here, indeed, is a notable characteristic of Gallé’s 
talent: the wonderful use he can make of the flora 
of Lorraine, commonplace as it appears to those who 
cannot understand, as Gallé does, the exquisite grace of 





A TABLE ELECTRIC LAMP. 


By EMILE GALLE. 


the humblest plant that grows, of thistles and char- 
locks, to which he constantly turns for the decoration 
of his pieces. Not till he had a perfect library of docu- 
ments from nature did Gallé think of applying vegetable 
forms to the decoration of glass and of furniture. 
Anyone but he, possessed of his peculiar taste and 
skill, would at once have produced things which the 
public would have hailed as charming works of 
art; but Gallé is not a man to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of perfection in whatever he does. He 
resolutely passed by the artistic temptations to produce ; 
he took up a fresh line of study, an undertaking of 
terrible difficulty, of painful surprises and disappoint- 
ments, to create a new material as exquisite as he 
required, before he could think it worthy to reproduce 
the flowers he adored after studying their witchery 
and beauty. In glass, one might suppose, everything 
had been already done, every variety produced ; the 
coloured glass for windows, with the translucent 
brilliancy of emeralds, rubies, and sapphires; while 
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accident had given rise to samples of mellow and 
milky softness, streaked like onyx, or iridescent like 
mother-of-pearl. Even this did not satisfy Gallé ;- he 
wanted something still nearer to the delicacy of a 
flower. Since the earliest samples of glass, rare old 
Venetian pieces, and the finest cut Bohemian glass, 
the art seemed lost; it had sunk to the depths of 
modern Bohemian glass, white flashed with red and 
engraved, the delight of our grandmothers in the days 
of crinoline ; nay, lower still, to the muddy blue and 
dull green of semi-opaque glass vases, of distorted 
shapes, supposed to be original, as ugly as they were 
pretentious. Thus, when Gallé dreamed of purer 
outlines derived from nature itself, and when he tried 
to realise his dreams, he was checked by this primary 
difficulty : there was no material fit for his purpose. 
He wanted pot-metal that was opaque or that could 
be shaded or cleared to the translucency of a gem ; 
glass of every hue, subdued or vivid ; prismatic colours 
varied by veins and clouds of shadow, or sparkling 
with flashes of brighter light within light. And 
so, face to face with this total lack of all he needed, 
Gallé set to work to produce it. 

















VASE IN GLASS, CAMEO-CUT 
AND ENGRAVED. 


By EMILE GALLE. 


He made himself a chemist, studied colouring 
matters, and every substance that might prove useful 
to him; devoted a vast amount of time to his first 
experiments ; and then, when at last he had produced 
his first specimen of glass—which to the friends who 
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were invited to see it seemed a gem of originality 
and craftsmanship in form and hue—he broke it, put 
aside all he had done hitherto, and set to work in 
search of new discoveries, shutting himself again into 
his laboratory and producing nothing to show. Art 


critics, writing about Gallé, have lauded his disin- 
terested and lavish expenditure in the endeavour to 
find new colours in his glass—on gold, silver, and 
other materials yet more precious, such as platinum, 
iridium, and even precious stones, crushed and mixed 
with the pot-metal, to sparkle in its substance. But 
on reflection we see that even more admirable was 
the sacrifice of his time, all his time. An artist 
already fully accomplished, he was yet content for 
many years to produce no finished work, devoting 
himself to perfecting the glass and paste which, in 
the opinion of competent judges, were already as 
exquisite as possible, though they did not yet satisfy 
the master craftsman. 

Finally, a day came when Gallé was content, and 
set to work to make glasses even finer and choicer 
than before. Still, glass as a material, however rich 
in tone and however carefully handled, could not 
satisfy his taste ; his mind was possessed by the beauty 
of flower texture in the sunlight, of flower form, for 
ever various and for ever perfect. Blown glass, with 
its inevitable flaws produced by the slightest variation 
in the temperature or in the moulding, could never 
fulfil his ideal. The glass itself must be treated by 
the hand of the artist, who, by patient care, must give 
finish to the still clumsy mass of glass, and make of it 
such a masterpiece as Gallé might think worthy of 
being signed with his name. 

In the course of his experiments on colouring 


matters, for the effects he aimed at producing of irides- 
cence and translucent fire, noting the hues of mother- 
of-pearl and of certain shells with superimposed layers 
of different colours, and others whose sheen would seem 
to light up the submarine gardens of sea-weed, it 
occurred to Gallé to make Cameo glass, achieving 
his purpose by successive flashings or layers of glass 
of different colours, subsequently engraved and cut 
through, like cameos in shell or onyx, so as to have 
an image in relief of a hue distinct from the ground. 
Then, at last, Gallé to some extent abandoned his 
laboratory, and began to carry out his ideas. He still 
met with difficulties innumerable, arising from the 
varying density and fragility of the layers of sub- 
stance, and almost insurmountable. The various 
mixtures employed did not all require the same degree 
of heat for their melting point; then, what should 
have come out transparent remained opaque, while 
other pastes were so friable as to “ fly,” destroying the 
whole piece of which they formed part. All the 
labour of experiment had to be begun again. Any- 
one else would have been beaten; not so Gallé, 
who, by scientific practice and minute observation, 
sought and found. 

This new art—a revival if you will—needed new 
tools, differing from those in use for merely engraving 
glass or for cutting ordinary cameos. Gallé invented 
the tools, as he had invented the material. And thus 
one day he found himself a “good craftsman,” master 
alike of his material and his tools, and able to produce 
what he aimed at. From flower forms alone would 
he borrow the design of his vases, cups, and chalices. 
The first cup ever moulded by the hand of man must 
have been imitated from an arum or a lily; the first 
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EMILE GALLE—A MASTER IN GLASS. 


amphora, a rough copy of a gourd, or of the strange 
huge fruit of some tropical tree. Gallé sought no 
further. In all he has done not a shape can be found 
that is illogical or distorted or unsatisfying to the eye. 
He copied first the colours for his glass from flowers, 
seed-vessels, fruits, and sea-weeds, and then he went 
to them again for the outline of his cups and vases. 
And finally, for the ornament to be applied over the 
ground, which was always very sober in tone, usually 
of some pale neutral hue or milky white, again he 
adopted flowers: blossoming sprays of fruit trees, 
tufted umbelliferous plants, slender climbing stems, 
floating ribbands of sea-weed, or sometimes grasses 
standing up in their summer crispness, or bent and 
twisted by the first touch of cold. 

The colour is always that of the flower or leaf, 
sometimes a little subdued to harmonise more perfectly 
with that of the ground. But he never in his 
cameos yielded to the very doubtful attraction of 
false and weird colouring with which several of his 
imitators have tried to work wonders. His sole and 
immutable ideal is to keep as close as possible to 
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nature, to reproduce flowers with the utmost fidelity. 
And with regard to the purposive design of ornament 
he still takes his cue from flowers as he sees them, 
studies and feels them ; selecting this or that plant 
as best suited to particular pieces, according to their 
shape, never altering or exaggerating it, and, above 
all, never conventionalising nature. For this is 
especially noteworthy ; in all Gallé’s work there is 
never the smallest attempt at conventional treatment. 
He leaves to others the emphasis of a broad outline, 
the regular repetition of a flower or a leaf, slightly 
formalised to satisfy the fastidious eye of those who are 
told by Fashion that conventional form is an element 
of beauty in Art. This fact is more surely indica- 
tive than any comments could be, of the very spirit 
of Gallé’s art, based on his absolute knowledge and 
admiration of plant life. In his determination to 
remain true to this and to his fealty to the Flower, 
studying its colour and form for his glass vases, he 
could not have borne to degrade it by any kind 
of conventional and decorative treatment, however 
skilful and artistic. 

















VASES IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 


By EMILE GALLE. 
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It must not be supposed that Gallé restricts himself 
to the imitation of flowers, to the repetition of certain 
forms and a slightly varied type of ornament. Quite 
the contrary ; nothing can be more various than his 
invention. He has found the most novel, elegant, and 
charming models for cups and vases in flowers just 
beginning to fade, still holding their heads erect, but 
with their petals overblown or curled by the first 
touch of frost. And to such shapes as these, a little 
languid in outline, a very reserved use of ornament 
gives a harmonious and pathetic meaning, somewhat 
plaintive as it were, and emphasised by a few lines 
from Alfred de Musset or Robert de Montesquieu, 
with whose verse Gallé loves to adorn his pieces, 
For Gallé, too, is a poet, a true poet, who, instead of 
writing words, writes in colour and form, and then 
engraves on his glass the words of other poets into 
whose soul he has entered. 





VASES. 


By EMILE GALLE. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


From the day when Gallé discovered his peculiar 
quality of glass, and the means of producing his flowers 
—such exact and living imitations of nature—there 
was not only a real revolution and a general endeavour 
to produce more artistic work in the manufacture 
and engraving of glass, but, at the same time, a new 
departure in the designing of trinkets: artistic jewel- 
lery came into being. Such artists as Lalique and 
Gaillard, seizing on a material which had the trans- 
lucency and lustre of precious stones without the 
hardness which makes the cutting so laborious, utilised 
these fine glass “pastes” in the petals of little 
flowers, or for decorative designs, setting them as 
jewels, and carrying out their artistic fancies by the 
help of a material so infinitely varied and so easily at- 
tainable. We are glad to know that this noble work, 


of which some specimens may te seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, is now procurable in London, 
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A PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN THE 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


By A. B. 
MONG éartists in painted and stained glass 
no name has been better preserved for 
the present day student than that of 
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NATIVITY. 


From THE WinDow sy GUGLIELMO DA MARCILLA. 


Guglielmo da Marcilla, usually known as William 
of Marseilles. A most careful story of his life 
and work was written by Giorgio Vasari, who 
doubtless took a delight and pride in his task ; 
for Fra Guglielmo was his master, and lived for 
the greater part of his life in Arezzo, where 
Giorgio himself was born. The reader of “ Le 
Vite”* will notice that the author describes not 
only the life, methods and works of the man who 
executed the beautiful windows in the Duomo there, 
but also dwells on the excellence of his character. 
“The Prior Guglielmo was a man of most honour- 
able and upright life ; he delighted greatly in useful 
occupation, and would have all about him in good 


* Vasari, ‘‘Le Vite de’ pid eccellenti pittori, scultori ed 
architettori,’’ Milanesi’s Edition, 1879, Vol. IV, p. 417. 


SKINNER. 


order : wherefore, having purchased a very handsome 
house, he made great improvements and changes in 
every part, enriching and beautifying all. Asa man 
of religion, his habits were evér strictly regular, 
and the remorse of conscience which he suffered 
from having abandoned the Brotherhood in which he 
had taken orders oppressed him greatly.” * 
Although induced to live at Arezzo and to become 
an Aretine, Fra Guglielmo was not an Italian, but 
a native of France. He was born in 1467 in the 
Chateau of Saint Michel, upon the Meuse, in the 
diocese of Verdun. His father was Pierre de 
Marcillac, as is gathered from the archives f in 
* Vasari, Lives, etc. Bohn’s translation, 1851, Vol. III, p. 77. 
¢ Questo é il Guglielmo da Marcilla del Vasari, nominato in 
un documento del citato Archivio. ‘‘ Messer Guillelmo de Piero, 
Francese, Priore di S. Tibaldo di Sto. Michele, Diogesi di Ver- 
duno in Francia.’’ Egli medesimo si sottoscrive: Io Guilielmo 


de Piero de Marcillat. Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti, etc. 
1840, Tomo II, p. 449. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


From THE Window sy GUGLIELMO DA MARCILLA. 
IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


FRomM THE Window BY GUGLIELMO DA MARCILLA, IN THE CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DEL PoPoLo, ROME. 


the cathedral of Arezzo. Before he left France 
he had entered the Dominican order, and some years 
later, after his settlement in Italy, he was made 
prior of San Tibaldo in Tuscany. He was devoted 
to the art of painted and stained windows, and found 
ample employment in Italy, at Rome, Arezzo, and 
other places. In Rome he executed, in co-operation 
with Master Claude, also a Frenchman, the two 
windows in the choir of Santa Maria del Popolo. 
Not very long afterwards he accompanied Cardinal 
Silvio Passerini to Cortona, where he executed two 
windows in the principal chapel of the parish, the one 
representing the Nativity and the other the Adoration 
of the Magi. Father Marchese, who was living 
in the first half of the 19th century, thus writes :-— 
“TJ know not how or when these two exquisite histories 
passed into the choir of the cathedral; but here 
they remained only for a brief space, as they were 
purchased a few years ago by Ridolfini Corazzi, 
who preserves them with the most profound venera- 
tion.” * The first of these windows has now—the 


* Lives of the most eminent Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects of the Order of St. Dominic, by Father Marchese ; trans- 
lated by the Rev. C. P. Meehan, 1852, Vol. II, p. 185. 


writer of this notice understands—gone to America. 
Marchese thus describes it :—“In the first of these 
windows is the Virgin adoring the Divine Infant ; 
two- angels ‘kneeling and holding lighted tapers 
are at either side of the Child ; whilst St. Joseph, 
somewhat removed from the group, contemplates 
this devout and affecting scene. At foot of the 
composition the painter wrote : ‘Quem genuit 
adoravit.’ ” 

The second window was sold in 1902 at 
Messrs. Christie’s, and has become one of the 
treasures in the collection of painted and stained 
glass at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 

In this window the Virgin is represented sitting on 
the left with the infant Saviour upright on her knee ; by 
her side is St. Joseph. ‘Two of the wise men are kneel- 
ing before the Holy Child, while the third is stand- 
ing. ll three bear their offerings in splendid and 
costly vessels. The legend, so often followed in works 
of art, that one of the kings was an Ethiopian of 
dusky hue, was not adopted by Fra Guglielmo, 
no doubt owing to the difficulty of rendering that 
colour with proper effect in a window. The star 





ON A PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 


THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN. 


In THE CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DEL PoPoLo, ROME. 


resting over the stable at Bethlehem is seen on 
one of the pillars. ‘The idea of a stable is suggested 
by the heads of an ox and an ass appearing at the 
back of the Virgin. Behind the two pillars and the 
wall is the open country with trees. The heads of 
three of the attendants on the Magi are seen above 
the wall, while a fourth has climbed on to the base of 
one of the pillars to see the wondrous sight. Beneath 
are the arms of Pope Leo X, repeated twice, and the 
words “ Ab o(rie)nte ven(er)nt.” 

Although executed according to Milanese in the 
years 1516-17, the artist, being a Frenchman, still 
retained some feeling for the Gothic style, as may 
be noticed in the technique, in the treatment of the 
figures of the background and the precious vessels 
held by the wise men. 

If there were no documentary evidence respecting 
this window the task of assigning it to Fra Guglielmo 
would be quite easy by comparing this window 
with known examples, as, for instance, those in 
the church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome. 
There are the same kind of parapets, the same pillars, 


the same marbling and the same class of mould- 
ings, all of a simple type suitable to coloured glass 


windows. Another peculiarity is the way in which 
the artist has broken up the surfaces of his windows 
into compartments by means of architectural details. 
The windows in Santa Maria are especially interest- 
ing in this respect. The treatment of the trees in 
the background so as to suit the leading is a most 
characteristic feature. Some of them look as though 
they had been made for a child’s Noah’s Ark. There 
is a great Similarity in the figures, and in some in- 
stances the artist has made use of the same model. 
The Madonna in the Cortona window is the same 
as the woman holding the infant Virgin at Rome; 
the infant Saviour resembles the Holy Child in 
the scene of the Adoration of the Shepherds in the 
Popolo window ; St. Joseph at South Kensington 
and in Rome are apparently from the same model. 
A comparison might no doubt be made as regards 
the colours used, but it could only be done with 
accuracy if the windows themselves were placed 
side by side. 




















MODERN BRITISH ETCHERS. 








ROBERT GOFF, R.E. 


By a Member of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


OLONEL R. GOFF is an artist who is widely 
appreciated not only on account of the 
solid qualities of his work, but because his 
earnest search after an intelligible expres- 

sion of the beauty which he sees in landscape is 
rewarded by that kind of success which is welcome 
to the person of ordinary culture. He has exhibited 
pictures in the Royal Academy, and if pressed to do 
so by necessity, could no doubt produce any number 
of oil paintings of merit; but in the happy circum- 
stances in which he is placed he has a rare opportunity 
of ignoring the commercial side of art altogether, and 
of roaming through the beautiful places of the earth, 
unfettered by anything but his own discretion, and he 
generally restricts his output to water colours and 
etchings, which are easily disposed of, and at the 
same time satisfy his artistic sense. His 150 plates 
show the range of his travels, as well as the extent 


of his powers. They record residence in London, 
Brighton, Lucerne, Florence, Venice, Rome, and 
Cairo: pleasant walks in the Itchen valley, on Sussex 
downs, in Surrey meadows, and by the coaly Tyne, 
midday rest by the Pyramids, at the ferry of Dor- 
drecht and in Chelsea, evening light on the shores of 
old Nile, that— 


“With Time’s own tide began 
That still mysterious sleep, 
Only to cease when Time shall reach the eternal 
deep.” 


From the valley of the Arno to the streams of Father 
Thames he has roamed with copper and needle, 
adding continuously to his gallery, and increasing in 
strength and reputation as he has gained in experience. 
His chief faculty is, I think, the power of making 
pictures, no mean one in these days, when the 





BRIGHTON AT NIGHT. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY CoL. GOFF. 





ROBERT GOFF. 





OSIER BED: VALLEY OF THE ITCHEN. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY CoL. GOFF, 


bewildered spectator too often turns from a second-rate 
etching with the apologetic remark that it is no doubt 
interesting to those who understand it. Colonel Goff’s 
work, like some of Sir Francis Seymour Haden’s, has 
popularised etching, because it is intrinsically beautiful 
and lovable, as well as clever and accomplished. The 
subjects are well chosen and well arranged ; they are 
treated with character and distinction, and an un- 
usually large proportion of them are interesting to 
almost everyone. The majority have been hung 
in the galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, where 
they have often formed one of 
the attractions of the annual ex- 
hibition. It is curious to note, 
in connection with the fact that 
Colonel Goff has been a Fellow 
almost from the foundation of 
the society, that in his case alone 
the letters R.E., which every 
Fellow is entitled by Royal 
Charter to write after his name, 
cause a confusion of ideas; for 
he is, of course, the only soldier, 
not a member of the corps of 
Royal Engineers, who is cor- 
rectly described as if he were. 
His regiment was the Cold- 
stream Guards. I only mention 
it because he is so good an 
etcher that many people might 
think, and be excused for think- 
ing, that his corps was the 


CHELSEA. 
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ESO ES Artists’. It is in art, however, 
a that he is a volunteer. He 





began to etch somewhere in the 
late seventies, being taught by 
a brother officer who knew the 
process, although able to pro- 
duce nothing of great value 
himself, and Goff soon acquired 
a complete mastery over all the 
technical details, including print- 
ing. The first etching of his 
that I myself saw was exhibited 
in 1888, printed by the etcher, 
and as an impression, apart from 
its other merits, was of remark- 
able excellence. Even by the 
side of the best professional work 
which has ever been produced 
by printers it arrested attention. 
The accuracy of his acid bitings, 
and his intuitive feeling for the 
niceties of drypoint, that snare 
of the unwary, are also among 
his leading characteristics, and I have always been 
struck by his faculty for producing in a very small 
compass, and with a sufficiently broad touch, a com- 
plete and satisfying picture. 

Take for instance the “ Riva de’ Schiavoni,” and 
“Santa Maria della Salute, Venice,” or “ Trinita de’ 
Monte, Rome,” or any of the small Brighton plates : 
each one is as complete a picture as the greatest enemy 
of enigmatical abstraction could require ; every part is 
complete, and the whole is charming. In any other 
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medium, except pen and ink, perhaps, or in almost 
any other hands, they might run the risk of seeming 
merely extracts from a sketch book. They are digni- 
fied by the genius of etching. The “Salute” is 
especially remarkable. But it is not, of course, by 
these minor works that an etcher can usually be (as 
Veyrassat is), or should be, best known. It is on the 





ON THE PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY CoL. GOFF. 


production of magnificent plates like the “Summer 
Storm in the Itchen Valley,” “Work at New Kew 
Bridge,” and “Cannon Street Station,” that Colonel 
Goff’s reputation at present rests, to select a few out of 
many, for a score of others could be as easily named. 

We are able to produce a few which should be 
separately noticed. 

“Cannon Street Bridge,” like “ One of London’s 
Highways” (Lambeth Bridge), is an exquisite etching of 
the Thames. Not “ the glittering Thames,” haunted 
by “black-winged swallows” at Godstow, but the 
mysterious river hiding the secrets of the crowded city 
and palpitating with the commerce of the world. To 
those whose lives are spent within sight of St. Paul’s, 
who gratefully turn from the weariness of the streets 





to the everchanging lights and reflections on the sur- 
face of the water, and the cheerful activity of the 
tugs and barges, this plate should be especially wel- 
come. It is as much a poem as Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“ Ballade of Cleopatra’s Needle,” and the enjoyment 
of it is more durable. I know no more tender and 
graceful presentation of this side of London life. It 
is romantic, artistic, and true. 

“ Chelsea ” offers another side. ‘There is less of the 
characteristic atmosphere of London, and the subject 
is less poetical, but its sterling merits are easily dis- 
cernible by comparing it with street scenes by other 
etchers. The figures are interesting without being 
obtrusive, and the arrangement of the masses of 
light and shade shows the thorough mastery ob- 
tained by the etcher over the resources of the pro- 
cess. There is nothing remarkable in the subject ; 
the success of the plate lies entirely in the treat- 
ment of it, which is frankly personal without being 
eccentric, and there are none of those small or great 
mistakes in composition which so often mar a plate 
done, as this apparently was, in the open air. 

I do not know if composition can be satisfactorily 
taught, and so far as I know Colonel Goff has not taken 
lessons in that subject from any living teacher, but his 
power of picture making, to which I have alluded, 
depends in a great measure, I think, on his ready grasp 
of great essentials and their proper arrangement. 
“The Lighthouse, Shoreham,” which is a thin, clear 
drawing of a difficult subject, done on the spot, is a 
case in point. It represents the entry to a dock, a 
couple of sailing vessels laid up, and the lighthouse in 
the distance. ‘The result is obtained with the mini- 
mum of apparent effort, but any one of the leading 
lines might have wrecked the whole. “ The Osier Bed : 
Valley of the Itchen,” takes us to Hampshire meads 
and coppices, with suggestions of breezy downs, and 
“here and there a lusty trout ” feeding in that famous 
stream about which all fishermen talk so respectfully. 
The etcher seems to have seized on one of those 
natural compositions which arrange themselves, but the 
treatment, especially of the river of the middle distance, 
is eloquent of his individual personality. This plate is 
a capital example of successful biting, and shows that 
the wax ground must not only have been thin but 
perfectly laid. 

“On the Ponte Vecchio, Florence,” is here repro- 
duced in order to contrast it with the last example, 
which it does not resemble in any point. Instead of 
the open country, undisturbed by the presence of man 
or his handiwork, we have the street of a town; 
we exchange trees for houses, and England for Italy ; 
“up at a villa” for “down in the city.” The 
figures are, of course, the most important part, and 
though apparently put in with the light hand of a_ 
sketcher, they must have been carefully studied. Most 
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“OUTSIDE THE MOSQUE: TUNIS.” 3 


etchers know how troublesome it is to get rid of a 
figure that looks out of place, or out of drawing, when 
the first trial proof is pulled. The scraper, the 
burnisher, the hammer and anvil, the charcoal and oil 
are all brought into play, and when the wretched 
thing is effaced the risk of making a second mistake 
sometimes makes the substituted drawing weak and in- 
effective. Fine etching is the most difficult as well as 
the most charming of the arts. 

Amongst Goff’s other street scenes in which the 
figures are good I may mention the “ Bazaar, Cairo ;” 
but there the balance of the picture is changed, and 
the drawing of the buildings dominates everything else. 

Very few etchers have been so far afield. To be 
sure Méryon went to the Antipodes, but then he was a 
sailor ; and on the other hand, no part of his fame can 
ever rest on those plates which reflect his travels in the 
south seas. Colonel Goff was at Assouan in 1897, 
and executed a small drypoint called “The Nile.” 

“It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 


Like some grave, mighty thought threading a dream. 
Leicu Hunt,” 


v 


3 


is scratched on the margin of the plate. The subject 
was a difficult one, owing to its barren features and 
the vastness of its historical and literary associa- 
tions, but the result was delightful. The picture 
is unpretentious, but suggestive and _ interesting. 
The last example illustrated here is so like a drypoint 
that it is sometimes mistaken for one, “ The Metropole, 
Brighton.” ‘This is due to the fact that it is touched up 
with drypoint, and very cleverly printed. The result 
is admirable, but without a good glass it is almost im- 
possible to say what is etched, what is drypointed, and 
what is due to printing. Nor does it matter. There 
are, or used to be, critics who would find fault with 
this plate because the lights in the gas lamps are wiped 
out on the copper by a small stick covered with a 
cloth. I have never been able to understand this 
objection, and we have certainly heard less of it since 
the invention of ink-pictures. 

To sum up, Colonel Goff is an etcher of the best 
type, virile, romantic and clever, and he has used well 
the opportunities which few, if any, of his predecessors 
have been able to enjoy. 





“OUTSIDE THE MOSQUE: TUNIS.” 


By FRANK SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, R.B.4., R.C.A. 


the North African sun, this water-colour 

drawing is at once a representative scene of 

Tunisian life, and a characteristic example of 
the artist’s skill in the rendering of atmosphere. Mr. 
Frank Spenlove-Spenlove is one of our rising land- 
scape painters. He was born at Stirling in 1866, 
and since 1886 has been a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy. Among his better-known pictures 
are “After Summer Days,” “ Avenues of Gold,” 
“ Picardy,” “ Night’s Awakening,” “The Hurrying 
Storm,” ‘A  Winter’s Tale—Funeral Blessings, 
Holland,” ‘Gilded Pastures,” “Over the Valley,” 
and “Unto this Last—the Pilot’s Funeral, South- 
wold,” the last of which was seen in the Royal 


Pim Neus with the light and heat of 


Academy in 1903. In 1901 he was awarded the Gold 
Medal at the Paris Salon (Société des Artistes Frangais) 
for his picture “ Funerailles dans les pays bas, un jour 
@hiver,” and this work was subsequently purchased by 
the French Government for the Luxembourg Gallery. 
His “Little White Cross” has been bought for the 
Manchester Art Gallery. Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove, 
who is held in high esteem abroad, is a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of British Artists and 
of the Royal Cambrian Academy. He is a most 
successful teacher of painting, and has established a 
school at Beckenham. The original drawing of this 
subject forms one of the prizes in our Post-Card Com- 
petition, the details of which will be found in our 
April number, and the closing date for which is June. 
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WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 
A SYMPOSIUM.—III. 


Proposed by F. S. Blizard. 
Discussed by Painters, Designers, Architects, and Sculptors :— 


E. A. Abbey, R.A. 

G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
L. Fildes, R.A. 

B. W. Leader, R.A. 

G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 
Henry Woods, R.A. 
Arnesby Brown, A.R.A. 
George Clausen, A.R.A. 


HE art of all ages has had something more 


J. Farquharson, A.R.A. 
C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 


J. W. North, A.R.A. 
Lionel Smythe, A.R.A. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
H. S. Tuke, A.R.A. 





Walter Crane, 


J. R. Clayton. 


Pres. 
Arts and Crafts Society. 


E. Wake Cook. 

George C. Haité, Pres. 
Society of Designers. 

F.: Hamilton Jackson. 

Prof. G. Moira. 

C. F. A. Voysey. 





G. Aitchison, R.A.,Prof. 
of Architecture, Royal 
Academy. 


T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Aston Webb, R.A., 
Pres. Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Reginald Blomfield. 

W. D. Carée. 

Ernest George. 

Beresford Pite, Prof. of 


G. Frampton, R.A. 

Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 

Hamo Thornycroft,R.A, 

W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A, 

J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 


Architecture, Royal College of Art. 


South Kensington—are the result. 


It is not art at all, 


or less, but something definite, of tradition 
upon which to stay itself, and the so-called 
Art Nouveau is not, and cannot be, an ex- 
That it is without tradition or foundation 
is a pure assumption. Its roots are 
in the squirmy tree which sprouted 
afresh out of the mud of the 
Gothic Revival, and can be traced 
back certainly to the thirteenth 
century, and in some forms very 
much earlier. It is an assumption, 
also, that any art is possible unless 
there be innate good taste. Art ceases when taste, 
essentially good, is absent, as it is in the greater part 
of the production euphemistically styled /’Art Nouveau, 
in which neither abuse nor vulgarity are avoided. It 
has become the Rococo of the Gothic Revival, and 
that it has even this tradition is probably its chief 
claim to such artistic success as it has achieved. 
Restraint will condone, it will sometimes even 
beautify the Baroquest Rococo, and render it art, and 
this is true of ’ Art Nouveau. More especially in its 
earlier phases, even delightful forms were sometimes 
realised, and in a small world, with a few refined 
producers, there is no doubt but that it might have 
gone forward on secure lines, and become a protest 
against the fuss and normal lack of breadth which 
characterise most of the would-be artistic production 
of the day. Unfortunately we live in a large world, 
and, so far at least as this country and Germany are 
concerned, a world in which any high conception of 
art as a factor in the scheme of life is entirely absent. 
The arts of quick change, ephemeral fashion, and 
startling novelty are the only arts having any genuine 
attraction for a restless public. The less refined 


ception. 


Mr. W. D. 
Caroe: ‘‘ There 
is a strange 
absence of that 
freshness and 
joy which are 
essential factors 
of all great art.” 


forms of /’Art Nouveau are ridiculously easy, and the 
wild extravagances of Berlin and Vienna, which are 
re-reflected in this country—and have been boomed at 


but an evil dream—a nightmare, which only weakens 
the tired seeker after rest and refreshment. 

To pass many hours—to say nothing of living— 
in a room entirely equipped even up to the higher 
canons of the new art has its lessons, even although there 
may be some charming and refined individual objects. 
In total result there is a strange absence of that 
freshness (not in the sense of newness) and joy which 
are essential factors of all great art. More than this. 
It is the work of the hothouse, the forcing bed, 
which a clean and manly nature may endure for a 
time, but cannot thrive upon. Is it hard to seek 
the reason why the new movement has not been 
championed by some of our great men of the Art 
world? 


I consider the subject of /’Art Nouveau one 
of great importance, and can but express a 
hope that by the ventilation of it in THE 
MacazinE OF ART, as you propose, 
some good may result ; but this is 
only likely to accrue by persuading 
those who snow, and who have the 
courage of their convictions, to ex- 
press opinions justified by their work and experience. 
But I venture to think no benefit can possibly be derived 
from what your correspondent describes as “ scath- 
ing criticism,” when it takes the form he refers 
to, as dismissing the subject by speaking of it as 
“abounding in squirming lines and blobs,” even 
though such “criticism” emanates from “one who 
is believed to be a great authority on art matters.” 
Neither do I attach any importance to the views of 
those who are content to evade their responsibilities 
by summing up their objection in the one word 
“wriggle,” or even “entrails” I am of those 
who believe that reasons for objection or approval 
should be advanced, if opinions be expressed at all ; 


Mr. George C. 
Haité: “A per- 
verted sense of 
the beautiful.” 
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whether such reasons carry conviction or not is 
quite another matter. 

The expression of Applied Art, which I under- 
stand to come under the title you adopt, /’Art 
Nouveau, is, 1 fear, in the main the expression of 
those who have taken /iberty to mean Jicence, and 
confuse eccentricity with originality, and in whose 
work the element of vulgarity is paramount, and 
would appear to have no finality. Design, by 
which I mean pattern or ornament applied for a 
purpose, has, unfortunately, like other phases of art 
expression, not escaped the baneful touch of the 
amateur, and the vulgar desire for notoriety and 
publicity at any cost. Are we likely to evolve a 
style from such aspirations and efforts? 

“Had the movement,” says your correspondent, 
“been championed by some of our great men in 
art, such criticism would not have been made.” 

We might possibly have been spared its vul- 
gar form; but, so far from criticism being thereby 
stifled, it would rather have been challenged, and 
have demonstrated how slight the claims were 
of such a champion to be considered “one of our 
great men in the Art world.” That its influence 
“has been felt” is by no means evidence of its 
fitness or desirability, and there, unfortunately, is 
no matter for wonder that “it caught on,” to 
adopt the term cmployed. Novelty of any kind 
ensures this. The stuffed kittens and puppies, the 
butchered ducklings and chicks that were mounted 
on photograph frames, etc., and degraded our shop 
windows a few years ago, “caught on!” 

Painting on mirrors “caught on,” so did poker 
work, and furniture in frills; but what had such to do 
with art, much less with the creation or evolution 
of a style? 

The insatiable desire of some of our manufac- 
turers for novelty at any cost, and the facilities 
offered through the illustrated journals for flattering 
personal vanity by the reproduction and publication 
of immature efforts, have, by forcing such before the 
public attention, been responsible for a most lament- 
able state of things—the encouragement of mis- 
applied effort ! 

I have not the pleasure of knowing the writer 
who introduces this matter, neither am I familiar 
with his work. I may hope, therefore, to escape 
from any suspicion of bias or personality. I hope 
he will excuse me if I venture to say that he 
would appear either not to be aware of, or to be 
indifferent to, the eternal principles which have 
governed and must govern all art expression that is 
in itself fit. I am impelled to this view by the 
paragraph in which he says, “There are no hard 
and fast rules, such as belong to the classic and 
other forms, and therefore, with freedom and scope 


granted, it follows that taste [here his views are 
somewhat in contradiction of the former expression], 
essentially good and truly artistic, is absolutely 
necessary in order to avoid abuse and vulgarity.” 

It is the observance of those principles to which 
I have referred that your correspondent apparently 
classifies as hard and fast rules. These must always 
be more or less em évidence, and will have to be 
taken into sympathetic consideration. It cannot be 
too emphatically stated that there always has been 
and always will be the most uncompromising con- 
ditions for the artist to accept—conditions which in 
themselves will regulate and determine all art ex- 
pression that is intended to be applied for a specific 
purpose. The means of reproduction to hand, and 
the material itself in which it is to be expressed and 
produced, will, to a considerable degree, be the de- 
termining factors, which will moreover assert them- 
selves, even above the aspirations of the artist, the 
caprice of the public, or the stipulations of the patron. 

The chief objection I should advance to the so- 
called Art Nouveau, apart from its want of purpose 
and deliberate eccentricity, would be that in the 
majority of cases the ornament and form were not 
fit for their purposes, and that the principles of 
construction had been ignored or outraged either 
from ignorance or deliberate intention; and that 
the design for pattern is seldom suited to the 
material selected for its expression or purpose ; 
in fact, by what might appear to be a perverse 
“ cussedness,” wood expression has been selected for 
metal, metal for wood, and both or either for fabric. 
The galleries of the last Paris exhibition were veri- 
table chambers of horrors of similar misapplication. 

I can see no sign of a “deeper meaning behind 
this modern art development,” or that it “ points 
to the growing enlightenment of our times,” still 
less to the “ wider intelligence and broader thought,” 
etc., etc., all of which sounds imposing. On the 
contrary, I see evidence of want of knowledge of 
essentials, intolerance of wholesome restraint, insensi- 
bility to fitness, and a perverted sense of the beauti- 
ful. I regret still more that I see no “tendency for 
each man to think and reason for himself, rather 
than accept as law that which custom, or orthodoxy, 
or prejudice would compel him to adhere to.” 

If, on the contrary, one could discern such a 
tendency, one would be content to wait, and it is 
with the hope of exciting such individuality of 
reasoning that I am constrained to enter into the 
matter. When the tendency evinces itself, then, such 
monstrosities as I have in my recollection will cease 
to be perpetrated, inasmuch as the designer, if he be 
worthy of that name, will realise that the principle 
and laws of fitness, beauty, and construction are 
neither the outcome of “custom” or “orthodoxy,” 
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but necessity and judgment, and that knowledge 
and not “ prejudice” will impel him to observe and 
adhere to them. 

No wise man, I venture to assert, “sneers” at 
“innovations,” but asks for reasons for such innova- 
tions, and demands that they should not deliberately 
outrage the principles of fitness and beauty. To the 
query, “ Why should art be an exception to the rule 
of progression?” the realm of art neither needs nor 
asks for exemption from the rule or rather law of 
progression. But progression is not made by such 
efforts as, speaking generally, come under the title 
of Art Nouveau. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that progression is shown by ignoring, or by laying 
aside, ancient traditions, though by so doing real 
progress may often be retarded. 

In conclusion, in answer to your correspondent’s 
concluding query, “For are not the terms Art and 
Beauty synonymous?” it must be emphatically 
answered, “No! they are not ;” but if, as is possible 
and probable, your correspondent meant to say, 
“For should not the terms Art and Beauty de 
synonymous?” I as emphatically say, “Yes!” 


A distinguished colleague of mine at the Royal 
Academy said to me some time ago (apropos of the winter 
exhibitions, if I remember rightly), 
“We have nothing to do with the 
art of the past—or the future—only 
with that of to-day.” I made no reply. It occurred 
to me later that he must have been referring to /’ Art 
Nouveau. Its “proper expression” seems very easy 
to attain—nearly all who only talk about art pride 
themselves on having “sympathy,” “noble quality,” 
and “aspirations ;” and it is such a great comfort 
that no “studious effort” is required. Just a little 
only to make a work look like the recognised pattern. 

Putting out of mind the New Art pictures, I 
confess to feeling great pleasure from time to time 
in looking up reproductions of textiles, metal work, 
jewellery, and pottery. In many cases the style has 
been anticipated thousands of years ago, as explora- 
tions in Crete and other places prove. At the last 
winter exhibition at the Royal Academy I remember 
remarking how up to date a deal of the pottery 
was! The furniture seems indebted very much to 
the torture chamber of the middle ages. 


Mr. Henry 
Woods, R.A. 


The movement is an indication of the age in 
which we live—an age of upheavals. Revered canons 
of art are shattered, and the Decora- 
tive Art, a crossbreed with a good 
deal of Japanese blood in its veins, 
has come into existence, and with 
sufficient strength evidently to last 
some time; for the rapidity with which it has spread 


Mr, Hamo 
Thornycroft, 
R.A. “An Up- 
heaval.” 
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into so many forms of art shows that it has some deep- 
rooted raison d’étre, What this is may be difficult to 
determine. This Art Nouveau appeared concurrently 
with that of freedom from the curbing influence ot 
tradition in so many other activities of the human 
mind, it-may be considered as an honest expression 
of the age. 


To pass an opinion on /’Art Nouveau is not an 
easy task, as it covers such a wide field, and it is 
very difficult to say where it begins 
and ends. Speaking generally, what 
I have seen seems to originate in a 
too obvious striving after originality, 
and is marked by a lack of sim- 
plicity, resulting in wearying forms, 
extravagance of line, and a rest- 
lessness that soon becomes very tiring. For these 
reasons, it seems to me to be more likely to end as 
a fashion than to live as a style, though undoubtedly 
the best of it will leave its mark on the future. 


Mr. Arnesby 
Brown, A.R.A.: 
“* More likely to 
end as a fashion 
than live as a 
style.” 


It would be, of course, absurd to suppose that 
there could be henceforth nothing new in art. 
The question, however, is whether 
the novelties you refer to are 
beautiful? Doubtless that is a 
matter of opinion. ‘To me _ the 
majority appear to be ugly, if original. Some are, 
however, distinctly beautiful. 

As a protest against stagnation in art I sym- 
pathise with /’4rt Nouveau. If I may be permitted 
to make one suggestion, it is this. Let persons who 
propose to increase the circumference of art first 
ascertain whether they are capable of doing any- 
thing which is at present regarded as artistic. The 
inventions of the inartistic are usually, from the 
standpoint of art, absolutely worthless. An artist, . 
like a poet, is born, not made. 


Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A. 


I have been much attracted by it and think it 
good, particularly in that it shows enterprise, and 
will probably lead to something 
better. At present its art is per- 
haps a little too evident. 


Mr. J. H. F. 
Bacon, A.R.A. 


Replying briefly as to /’Art Nouveau, I can only 
express my entire inability to take such sudden 
apparition seriously. I fail to see 
in it more than a fungoid growth 
—if indeed an art style without 
parentage, and unbegotten, can be said to have had 
growth at all. 

A living style issues neither from affected origin- 
ality nor from antiquarian self-effacement. It has, 
through thousands of years, always arisen from the 


Mr. Jobn R. 
Clayton. 
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decline of its immediate predecessor, not from the 
death of one in the remote past, nor from new and 
spontaneous creation. 

That, in France, /’Art Nouveau should have 
been tolerated for an hour is amazing indeed, see- 
ing that there all the arts have ever moved con- 
tinuously in unison, and in natural evolution. 


The writer is evidently a believer in the new 
movement, to which every thinking artist must wish 
a fair trial. For art that is tra- 
ditional, art that is conventional, 
soon ceases to be good art. It was 
so for many years after the passing 
away of the great masters, when the aim and ob- 
ject of the Art of Painting was simply an imitation 
of what had been already done—plus a certain 
amount of dry academic acquirement. In the 
decorative arts of the same period an exuberant 
daring led to an excess of ornamentation, which, 
though it lacked repose, and often displayed much 
want of taste, yet resulted in a general magnificence 
not without value. The workmen who designed 
and executed the Rococo stucco work in many of 
the palaces of Italy were artists, and often artists of 
distinct acquirement. The men who produced the 


By a Member 
of the Royal 
Academy. 


florid ornamentation of the Louis XV _ period in- 
vented a style never equalled in luxurious splendour. 


If their work was somewhat deficient in heart, it 
never showed want of knowledge either in execution. 
or design. L’Art Nouveau has, as Mr. Blizard truly 
says, not yet arrived at being recognised as a style. He 
tells us it is “ Art, pure and simple, untrammelled by 
convention, and therefore in a sense original.” We 
should like to believe all this. But is it true? Is 
this pure art? We confess we find therein much 
that is crude and inartistic. ‘This Mr. Blizard would 
probably not admit, and art being a matter of 
opinion, he may be right and I may be wrong. It 
may not be fair to criticise intention, but surely 
defective execution may be fairly open to criticism. 
Of one thing we may be sure—much of the work 
of the new school is very feeble in its technique. 
We may be led to make allowances for immature 
work in students and beginners, but we cannot ad- 
mit the excellency that is claimed for much that 
we see around us when clearly the artist—that is, 
the skilled and able workman—does not appear in 
the work. Mere sentiment cannot produce great 
work without excellence of expression. The writer 
must spell and write good English to be appreciated, 
or his loftiest thoughts will be lost to the world. 
The musician must know how to express himself ; 
indeed in these days he must be armed with an 
irreproachable technique. before he can hope for any 
success. Why, then, in the art of design, do the 
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followers of the new movement try to ignore ex- 
pression and rely only on sentiment? As I said 
before, I wish every success to any new develop- 
ment of art. But the public should be warned 
that eccentricity is not merit, and that work that 
appears as though it were executed by an intelligent 
amateur is not therefore great work. 

Mr. Blizard wishes art to soar into realms 
hitherto undreamed of. By all means, provided “ we 
only adhere to beauty and simplicity, for are not 
the terms Art and Beauty synonymous?” In this 
we may quite agree—but do the followers of /’Art 
Nouveau adhere to beauty? And is not simplicity 
the one thing lacking in this new art, except when 
it amounts to affectation ? 


We live in the Renaissance, and 

Prof. Beresford an no more dissociate ourselves from 

Pite, F.R.I.B.A. our knowledge of the past than 
can politicians or poets. 

L’Art Nouveau, so far as it seeks freedom from 
study of the intelligent thought of the past and strives 
for “ widening intelligence and broader thought,” in 
feeling and sympathy in the abstract, is, so far, attempt- 
ing an impossibility and displaying symptoms of 
mental disease. 

In architecture, the affectation of childish sim- 
plicity and novelty is happily confined, by the urgent 
practical considerations of life, to rusticity and primi- 
tiveness in private buildings, where it is compara- 
tively innocuous and harmless. L’Art Nouveau has a 
complete incapacity for great or monumental concep- 
tions, which speaks its character. 

The power and marvel of the genius of Michael 
Angelo and of Alfred Stevens as designers lies, I am 
persuaded, in that complete knowledge of artistic mate 
riel and constructive material which is the fruit of the 
sincere and humble enthusiasm provoked in the breast 
of all true students by all the noble work of the past. 


All true art is founded on the 
study of nature or on hard, careful, 
patient copying from nature. This 
new art is an attempt to give the 
results of work without the work. It is a morbid 
craving for originality at any price, even at the price 
of beauty. Mr. G. Gilbert Scott said to me the 
other day, “It is very easy to be original if beauty is 
no object.” But this new art is not simple, it is not 
true, it is not founded on nature, it is not the result 
of long, patient study. Ina word, it is an affectation, 
an imposture, and poses as a work of genius. It is 
a mere fashion, it has no roots, and will pass away and 
be forgotten as so many fads which have gone before. 
Frith’s “Derby Day” will be living when /’Art 
Nouveau is dead, 


Mr. Napier 
Hemy, A.R.A. 
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From THE DRAWING BY GEORGE D. DAVIDSON. 


GEORGE DUTCH DAVIDSON : 


long since in Dundee as a memorial of a 

young artist who died in 1901, and who 

made such an impression upon the minds 
and affections of a small band of art lovers in that 
city that on his decease they determined to issue as a 
memorial to his fame a book which should describe his 
work and illustrate his best productions. The work 
has not been sent out for review, and its issue of a 
hundred copies has been strictly limited to those 
persons who were concerned in the production of the 
volume. It would therefore be contrary to our usual 
practice to review the volume ; but it is so beautifully 
printed and shows such marks of dainty feeling and 
affectionate regard for the artist, and withal it relates 
to a man of such engaging charm and promise, that 
we admit a few lines by way of notice. 

George. Dutch Davidson was the son of a marine 
engineer of Dundee, an only child, born in 1879, 
and destined for a very short life. When he was 
seventeen he was seized with so serious an attack of 
influenza that his heart was affected, and the disease 
was started which caused his untimely death six years 
afterwards, when he was only twenty-two years of 
age. It was owing to his ill health that he relinquished 


A PRIVATELY printed volume was issued not 


“THE WONDERFUL BOY.” 


the profession of engineer, for which he was intended, 
and devoted himself to drawing, at first as a pastime, 
but afterwards as a profession. 

His genius in decoration showed itself almost at 
once,.and he was advised to allow his strange Celtic 
imagination and love of flowing and intricate line to 
become developed, and to devote himself to the study 
of pure design. He had the opportunity, however, of 
a journey to Italy, and it was this decided him as 
to his future. The early Italian masters at once 
impressed him, and the work of such artists as Fra 
Angelico appealed to him with profound force. They 
and the early Flemings, men such as Memlinc, David 
and Christus, Van Eyck, and Roger van der Weyden 
appealed to him with wonderful force, linking them- 
selves with his spirit and charming him by their 
purity and dignity and by the simplicity and direct- 
ness of their aim. Florence fascinated him, and the 
influence of Florentine art is to be traced in all that 
Davidson ever did during his few short years of life. 
His one and only visit to the Continent and his sojourn 
of but a few months in fair Italy enabled him to 
assimilate far more of the genius of Tuscan art than 
many another man has done after years of study in 
the galleries of Florence. Back the artist came to 

















Scotland, and then commenced the labour of the few 
short years. The total output was but small, but it 
was marked by certain notable features. Davidson 
was an interesting but a very incomplete genius. He 
was a born decorator, a “ conscious decorator,” as he 
himself called it, seeing “nature in pattern,” as he 
phrased it, eliminating from his work all that was 
not in harmony with his feeling for pattern. He 
had somewhat of the simplicity of the old masters 
whom he so appreciated ; something of their spon- 
taneity, of their childlike vision, of their dreamy, 
mystic imagination ; and these qualities, combined with 
a natural gift for blending colour in harmonious result— 
low-toned schemes of delicate hues, silvery greyness 
or dainty blues and roses—give to his work that 
undefinable charm which has rendered it so attrac- 
tive to his friends. 

In wealth of infinite detail, such as is shown in 
the “ Tavern Door,” which we illustrate, or in quaint 
fancies of an introspective imagination, such as appears 
in “Ullalume,” Davidson recalls the work of the 
early miniaturists, those patient workers on manu- 
scripts who rejoiced in the intricate involutions of 
line, in mystic emblems, and in spiritual allusions 
of the most recondite type. 

It is power of invention, marvellous imagination, 
tender, simple sense of beauty, which these drawings 
reveal, although in considering them the exuberance 
of their imagery and the fineness of their technique 
must not be overlooked. No reproductions in black 
and white, however, can give the least idea of the 
charm of colour his paintings possessed, and which 
by its nervous accentuation and its low-toned 
harmonies aroused such enthusiasm in Dundee. 

The actualities of real life attracted him but 
little ; his life was a dream crowded with imagin- 
ation, images, and fantasies, and it was these he 
worked into the spirit of his labours. Flowers and 
trees he worshipped for their beauty, but to him 
they were parts of some great involved pattern, 
with conventional outlines and conventional foliage. 
Over everything he threw the veil of his imagery, 
of his dreams; and as visions from dreamland, as 
celestial harmonies, as the quaint product of childish 
stories, or of simple legends told in the old days 
of fourteenth century life, his paintings have their 
origin. 

Few men were of sweeter disposition, few held 
so close a claim on the affection of their friends, 
few were purer or more childlike, than was Davidson ; 
and all the sweetness of his life is revealed in his 
work. He was a bright, happy man, ever gay, 
without a touch of the morbid in his nature, 
courteous, tender, and ever ready to give pleasure. 
He died quietly at midnight on January 8th, 1901, 
with but a single cry for his “ Mother,” and without 
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groan or struggle, leaving behind him a sweet savour 
of good report, and a few paintings, designs, and 
drawings, forecasts of the work he might have 
accomplished had it been permitted him to live. 

His genius seems to deserve a wider renown than 
that which is bounded by the confines of his 
city home; and the few works he accomplished 
were worthy of suitable setting. All that can be 
told about him, together with the notes he 
made of the pictures he studied in Italy, some 
extracts from his delightful letters, and a worthy 
record of his life and works, have been en- 
shrined in a book which reflects not only the 
beauty of his own labours but the fine taste of those 
who got it up. 

His friends David Foggie and John Duncan 
contribute the letterpress, and a little band of those 
who loved him in the Graphic Arts Association 
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arranged with the Lotus Press of the town to print, 
and with Messrs, Winter, local binders, to bind, in 
exquisite form the memorial volume ; and this book, 
with its twenty-one collotype plates by Hyatt, of 
Mortimer Street, embracing all the notable pictures, 
drawings, and designs that Davidson ever accom- 
plished, forms a very fitting memorial to his fame, 
and serves to make his work visible to those to whom 
otherwise his very name would be unknown. 

He has left no great mark upon the world ; 
he did not live long enough to make his genius 
complete, or to show more than indistinctly of what 
he was capable; but his efforts have not been in 
vain. His life was a melody of sweet harmony, and 
his influence remains in the hearts of all his friends 
like the echo of a lovely song, and the remem- 


brance of an affectionate nature and of an engaging 
charm. G. C. W. 
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the intrinsic importance of Lancret and of 

Pater. ‘Their place in the history of French 

art is somewhat ambiguous. I have already 
tried to show the character of the Prussian King’s 
taste in art—a taste quite illogical and sentimental, 
and absolutely regardless of every essential principle 
of painting, which led him to care chiefly for the 
possession of pictures of a somewhat romantic stamp. 
This was what he valued in the works of these two 
artists, and not the rather indefinite individuality of the 
painters. And a great many dilettanti whose taste 
was not of the highest refinement were, for various 
reasons, equally absorbed by these works. Whatever 


a may perhaps be well to say a few words as to 


merit we may find in Lancret and Pater they really 
owe entirely to Watteau. In mere justice their work 
must take a subordinate place, because it is the direct 
outcome of the earlier and superior efforts of another 
man, so complete in themselves that nothing could be 
added by his followers. ‘They both were imitators, 
their talent was of the kind that can but follow a 





tradition, accepting its formulas rather than apprehend- 
ing its fundamental principles, for this might have 
led them to new developments. 

It would not really be paradoxical to say that Jean 
Siméon Chardin, the sympathetic and realistic painter 
of domestic life, was essentially closer to Watteau 
than his pupils were, who merely assimilated and repro- 
duced his manner. It must never be forgotten that the 
magician Watteau, who called up so many visions of 
the ideal arrived at through the real, was led, by a 
quite natural process of evolution obvious to anyone 
who has studied the road he travelled and the work 
he did, to record on canvas the simple facts of the “En- 
seigne de Gersaint.” His imitators did not apprehend 
the logical course of his development. ‘To them there 
was nothing to discern beneath the superficial effect. 
Frederick, however, and many connoisseurs, saw, or 
at any rate asked, no more. ‘They were satisfied with 
works which could amuse their hours of fatigue or 
leisure, and humour their habitual frivolity with scenes 
of pleasure and fancy. 
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If the painter of “ Fétes galantes” had not happened 
to appeal to Lancret and Pater they would no doubt 
have clung to some other and different personality, 
whose feebler reflection we should have seen in their 
works ; they were like climbing plants, incapable of 
growth, verdure, or flowers, unless they have a 
tree to which to attach themselves so closely that 
they are as one with it. 


MLLE. CAMARGO DANCING. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LANCRET. 


The author of the “ Eloge de Lancret,” written 
and published soon.after the painter’s death, in 1743, 
tells us that he was at first apprenticed to the classical 
painter Dulin, but that at the age when he had to 
choose the style of work he would do, “that of 
Watteau, then very popular, was what he selected,” 
and that he forthwith took lessons of Gillot with the 
object of “drinking at the same fount as Watteau.” 
Thus even his inclination and preference were 
qualified ; the hope of embarking on a tide of well- 
assured success had no small influence on his choice. 
In fact, it was not Gillot but only Watteau that he 
depended on, and from the first he closely imitated 
his model. 

As to Pater, he did not even choose his master from 
a spontaneous impulse of admiration. The son of a 
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sculptor at Valenciennes, and born in the town where 
Watteau also had first seen the light, his father 
placed him under the direction of his famous fellow- 
citizen. Thus Jean Baptiste Pater learnt of Watteau 
simply by force of circumstances, and he copied him 
as he would undoubtedly have copied any other 
master if chance had led him to another studio. 
The different conditions of their connection 


respectively with Watteau are instructive. Lancret, 
younger than Watteau by less than six years, 
was his comrade rather than his pupil. One day, 
we are told by a contemporary, Watteau, seeing 
that Lancret was gaining little from Gillot, said 
to him: “ You are wasting time in learning from a 
master; you should go further, and work under the 
Master of all masters: Nature. That is what I have 
done, and I have gained by it. Go and draw some 
landscapes in the country about Paris; then draw 
some figures and make a picture of it all from 
imagination, whatever you fancy.” Lancret followed 
this advice and painted two compositions, with which 
his friend was so well satisfied that he embraced 
him. We have reason to believe that he painted 
Lancret’s portrait. D’Argenville ascribed to 
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Watteau a likeness of the younger artist which was 
in his possession and sold before d’Argenville’s 
death. To judge from the fine engraving, evidently 
done from this precious original, which illustrates the 
notice of Lancret in the Supplement to the “ Abrégé 
de la vie des plus célébres peintres,” it must have 
been an admirable piece of work. Unfortunately, 
the intimacy between the master and his follower was 
but short-lived. Instead of endeavouring to express 
his independent views of life and manners, Lancret, 
incapable of originality, fell into the habit of relying 
on Watteau’s inventive genius. One Sunday—it was 
the octave of Corpus Christi—Lancret displayed at 
the little open-air exhibition in the Place Dauphine 
two pictures, which were taken for the work of 
Watteau. These were, as we are told by Ballot de 
Sorot, the ‘Moulinet” and the “Meeting in a 
Pavilion,” subsequently owned by Frederick the 
Great. Watteau, who had a horror of imitators, was 
furious, and thenceforth Lancret never saw the great 
artist again, though he did not cease to derive all 
his inspiration from him. In 1719 he was elected to 
the Academy on equal grounds with the painter of 
the “ Embarkation.” Nay, he was not afraid of 
borrowing from his master the very subject of a 
picture ; the “Departure for Cythera,” an audacious 
plagiarism, hangs still at Sans Souci. 

Pater worked but a short time in the studio of 
the exquisite visionary. Watteau was out of health, 
restless, irritable, and expected to be understood by 
intuition; he made life hard for the younger man. 
It has been said that he feared to find that he had 
trained up a rival in his own line. But it is impos- 
sible to take such a statement seriously, though it 
comes to us from Gersaint. The worthy dealer’s 
memory played him false more than once. To me 
it seems more likely that Watteau could really not 
endure the fatal facility with which his disciple 
assimilated everything that was presented to him. 
Besides, there is no evidence that Pater himself was 
not of a refractory temper. On his return to 
Valenciennes in 1718 he was eccentrically recal- 
citrant to the time-honoured customs of the city. As 
he vehemently refused to comply with the regulations 
of the Guild of Painters, the members availed them- 
selves of their privileges as a corporation to involve 
him in a lawsuit, leading to inquiries and counter 
charges, proceedings, indictments, replies, and com- 
plications without end. Finally, judgment was given : 
Pater was forbidden to practise his art on any pre- 
tence whatever within the territory pertaining to the 
city. The artist, backed up by his father, held out 
to the last ; then beaten, but determined not to yield, 
he was obliged to fly, and returned to Paris. If only 


he had infused into his paintings some of that spirit 
of independence ! 


Watteau, in similar circumstances, 
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would have shown no such childish perversity. He 
would have agreed without remonstrance to inscribe 
his name on the books of the Guild, and to conform 
to the traditional statutes, if he could thus have secured 
a permanent right to work quietly in his own way. 

Pater’s second sojourn in Paris began badly. We 
learn from Gersaint that he was in great poverty, that 
he painted a few pictures for the Duc de Caumont- 
la-Force, and sold as best he might imitations, or 
even copies, of pictures by his master. Watteau, 
when he knew himself to be dying, at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, in 1721, was filled with regret for having 
treated Pater harshly. ‘The younger man was sent 
for by Watteau’s desire ; he received some last lessons 
and was with him till the end. Descriptions in some 
old catalogues serve to show that Pater finished some 
pictures that the Seer of the Isles of Bliss had left 
begun; among others, the ‘Portrait of Rinders 
the Painter with his Wife,” and a “ Féte Champétre 
in a Fine Garden,” which passed into the hands of 
the Abbé de Gévigney. One thing is certain: he 
persevered in his course as an imitator. His last 
years were sad. He was gloomy, insane, unhappy, 
crazily bent on the ignoble task of painting for the 
market, terrified lest he should come to want, and 
perhaps infected with avarice. When he, too, died, 
in 1746, Lancret in his turn finished some of Pater’s 
beginnings; for instance, some paintings illustrating 
scenes from La Fontaine’s fables. Both these men, 
in short, persistently trod in Watteau’s tracks, equally 
unconsciously, no doubt, and almost step by step. 

It is impossible to cease from wondering at the 
strange misapprehension of words that characterises 
minds enslaved by routine. Our two ingenious imitators 
of Watteau, from whom they borrowed their subjects, 
figures, groups, and methods, prided themselves on 
their devotion to Nature and close observation of facts. 
Lancret, so his panegyrist tells us, took great care 
never to paint but from the life. “ And he pitied those 
who, not having trained themselves in early life to the 
guidance of Nature, or having since neglected it, have 
become insincere and mannered. When, afterwards, 
they would fain depend on it, they see it with pre- 
judiced eyes, and can only represent it in their usual 
manner.” Pater enjoyed the same conviction. ‘They 
both could do no more than repeat and imitate, for- 
getting the weighty words that once fell from their 
master’s lips : “ Teaching, when misunderstood, results 
in mannerism, instead of liberating the mind.” We 
escape from one form of conventionality to fall into 
another, and the painters we are discussing prove the 
fact. Their eyes are prejudiced as much as those of 
the Academic painters, though in a different way. As 
scon as they cease to cling to Watteau they are out 
of their depth, and even when they imitate him their 
inferiority is flagrant. 
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At the same time, all this being strictly under- 
stood and never forgotten, we gladly admit that there 
is much to please in their works if we are content to 
accept them for what they are. Their false preten- 
sions, being exposed, no longer deceive us, and their 
elegance, though borrowed, remains very real ele- 
gance. ‘They have neither the abiding charm nor 
the ingenious sincerity of their pattern; they have 
no suspicion of the pregnant secret of his principles ; 
their qualities are merely a reflection of his. .At the 
same time their pictures, when happily placed, are 
often distinguished and charming. ‘That the King at 
Potsdam gave them an unreasonable amount of space 
in his galleries is self-evident ; but what matters it, since 
the royal amateur aimed not at adjusting his purchases 
in proportion to the intrinsic or even comparative 
merits of the painters in this or that style, nor at illus- 
trating any particular zsthetic principles, but simply 
at covering his walls with what pleased his fancy ? 

Lancret may be seen under every aspect of his 
talent in the twenty-six examples in the royal 
residences of Prussia. His drawing is generally good, 
but devoid of all individuality. He often exaggerates 
the slenderness of his figures, making the heads too 
small, and in expression the faces hesitate between 
conventionality and affectation. The tone of his 
landscape is often poor and insipid, a dull blue-green. 
Though finished as to detail, we frequently detect some 
unfortunate carelessness of execution, and the colours 
have flown from being badly prepared. The hasty facility 
of the decorator is too plainly seen in the number 
of more or less pleasing works he produced. Such a 
composition as the couple of “ Dancers in a Land- 
scape,” at Sans Souci, looks as if it had been intended 
for a decorative panel. Two others, the “Swing” 
and the “ Dance bya Fountain,” were very judiciously 
utilised in the decoration of the music-room at 
Potsdam by the addition of a small border of back- 
ground to make them fit. Lancret was fond of 
representing children or young people at play—the 
“Game of Skittles,” “ Hide and Seek,” and others. 
Naturalism is not invariably predominant ; when he 
is at his best he reminds us of Watteau, without being 
his equal in any way. At the same time the 
“ Moulinet,” the “ Dancers in a Landscape,” and the 
“ Portrait of La Camargo” are brilliant bits of work. 
Now and then the artist chose to represent some scene 
of daily life as he really saw it. For instance, in the 
new palace at Potsdam there is the “ Peepshow.” 
(See p. 57, THe Macazine or Arr for December, 
1903.) ‘The owner of the curiosity has set up his 
mysterious instrument on a stand in a village street ; 
eight girls are standing round him, one of them is 
stooping to get a view of the wonders inside the box. 
The showman is jovial; they gather about him and 
listen and laugh. In the background we see the 
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market place. It may be remarked that the artist’s 
last painting was of a scene of the same kind with the 
addition of some children showing marmots. The 
author of the “Eloge” tells us he had chosen the 
subject “ for his own pleasure,” and was working on 
it only three days before he died. I do not know 
what has become of this picture. 

Many of Lancret’s works in the Imperial collec- 
tion have some story attached to them. We know 
that Pesne executed an enlarged copy of the “ Sleeper 
Surprised,” and that Frederick the Great, with his own 
hand, copied the “Interrupted Concert,” in 1732. 
This same date 1732 can be deciphered after the 
painter’s name at the bottom of the “Dancers in a 
Landscape.” ‘The “Game of Hide and Seek” is the 
picture so capitally engraved by Larmessin in 1737. 
We have every reason to believe that the “Blind 
Man’s Buff,” at Sans Souci, of which there is a print 
by Cochin, is the picture exhibited that year at the 
Salon in Paris. The plate by Le Bas from the 
“ Théatre Italien,” also at Sans Souci, bears the date 
of the following year. There can be no doubt that 
the “Bird Catcher” is the picture entered in the 
catalogue of the Salon of 1739 as “A Shepherd hold- 
ing a Bird-cage, in a Landscape ;” and in the same 
exhibition was the “Game of  Pied-de-Bauf.” 
Larmessin engraved them both. ' 

I cannot but wonder to what picture Rothenburg 
alludes in this passage from a letter dated May 17, 
1744: “I have bought for you, Sir, a fine and 
magnificent picture by Lancret, representing the 
Italian Theatre, with all sorts of pleasing and well- 
finished figures.” It would seem to refer to the “ Open- 
air Féte” in the Palace in the town of Potsdam, 
in which may be seen, among the gay and motley 
crowd, some figures dressed for the stage. We are 
better informed as to the two pictures originally 
belonging to the Prince de Carignan, and purchased 
by the Prussian Ambassador. These are the 
“ Moulinet ” and the “ Meeting in a Pavilion,” both 
at Potsdam. Rothenburg, to be sure, tells us that 
these two pretty pictures went direct from the studio 
into de Carignan’s possession, while Ballot de Sorot 
says that they had passed through the hands of Julienne. 
The latter authority was, no doubt, the better informed, 
and must be believed. On the other hand, Ballot, 
after stating that these two pictures—which he calls 
a “Dance in an Arbour” and a “ Ball ”—were the 
very two which Lancret had formerly exhibited on the 
Place Dauphine as his first public display, adds this 
too severe criticism : “These are, in my opinion, the 
best things he has done, and it seems to me that since 
then he has constantly deteriorated.” But consider 
that these paintings were done in 1718 or 1719, 
when the painter was not yet thirty. It has been 
admitted that he did not afterwards assert his 
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THE FETE NEAR THE PARK WALL. 


From THE PAINTING BY PATER. 


independence, but he nevertheless undoubtedly for 
a long time preserved his best qualities. 

The portrait of “ La Camargo,” in a white dress 
cut low, with a short skirt wreathed with roses, was 
painted between 1726, when the dancer made her 
first success, and 1731, the date of the engraving by 
Laurent Cars. ‘The painter executed a replica of this 
piquant scene as a “Pas de deux impromptu” in a 
park before a small circle of spectators, scattered or 
in groups, in the traditional manner of subjects of that 
class. One figure in the foreground, more conspicuous 
than the rest, is treated with such evident care for 
the likeness that it is impossible not to identify the 
gentleman as the patron who ordered the picture, and 
the happy admirer of the very young and much- 
flattered dancer. ‘This is the precursor of the boudoir 
portraits which presently culminated in “ The Swing,” 
the audacious presentment of the saucy Frago. 

Five authentic replicas of this subject are known, 
differing in the grouping of the accessory figures. 
Two belonged to Frederick: one of these was cata- 
logued at Rheinsberg in 1744; one is to be seen in 
the Gallery of the Nantes Museum, and another in 
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The Hermitage, St. Petersburg ; the last passed into 
the Wallace Collection in 1872 after the Pereire sale. 
This is the picture engraved by Laurent Cars, and 
may perhaps be viewed as the original treatment of 


the subject. The example at Potsdam may at any 
rate be certainly regarded as the first idea of the 
various portraits of dancers by Pesne, beginning with 
that of Barbara Campanini. It is true that there 
are numerous other imitations or copies of Lancret’s 
picture. I have seen one by the painter Michel- 
Hubert Descours, as one of a series of decorative 
panels painted in 1755. ‘These are at Bernay (Eure).* 

In 1735 we find Lancret a candidate for the 
vacant seat on the Council of the Academy, and to 
support his claims he presented to his colleagues an 
important work. His biographer speaks of it as 
follows: “It was a ‘Bal champétre,’ with more than 
forty figures, and on one side of the picture a fine 
piece of architecture, a rotunda, He afterwards 
exhibited the work in the Salon at the Louvre. His 
colleagues complained of his having sent in only one 


* In the old Maison Descours, rue d’Alencon, formerly rue 
du Grand-Bourg. 
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picture, but it was truly remarked that this one was 
equal to a dozen, it contained so many different 
groups.” Of all Lancret’s works I know but two 
which may possibly correspond with the writer’s rather 
vague description, and they are both in the Emperor 
of Germany’s galleries. Was it the “ Bal champétre” 
at Berlin that won for the painter his seat on the 
Council, or was it perhaps the “Dance a la Cam- 
pagne” (a dance in the country), dated 1732? I 
cannot presume to decide, but beyond question it was 
one of these two. 

The few details I might add as to the “ Hunts- 
men at Breakfast,” a subject frequently repeated by 
Lancret, the “ Dance Round the Fountain of Pegasus” 
at sunset, and the other pictures by Lancret in the 
royal collections of Prussia, would prolong this article 
to no good purpose. I have, I hope, given a general 
review of these with such clearness as may justify 
my now going on to speak of Pater. 

The conqueror of Silesia bequeathed to his 
successors not twenty-six but thirty-eight examples of 
this painter’s work, if we include the fourteen com- 
positions designed to illustrate the “ Roman Comique,” 
by Scarron. I cannot enter on a detailed description 
of this crowd of works, full, as they are, of repetitions. 
On the whole, Pater was neither a finer nor a poorer 
artist than his rival just discussed. Though rather 
less skilful in the arrangement of his groups than 
Lancret at his best, he painted quite as well, if not 
better. But what strange contrasts we find in his 
work, of care and incapacity; here minute finish, 
almost like a miniature, and there a total lapse of 
conscientiousness. Sometimes his brush is so rapid 
that the solid material of painting is lost sight of. 
In some of his pictures, as in “The Fortune Teller” 
and “Blind Man’s Buff,” at Sans Souci, the colour, 
too thinly applied, has disappeared. In others, as in 
“ Love out of Doors,” in the same collection, it has 
darkened as the result of bad underpainting. When 
Watteau, nervous, vehement, suddenly seized, as he 
looked at his work, with a feeling of disgust or a 
craving for change, sometimes was careless of his 
technique, his spirit and genius, and the confidence. of 
his first inspiration, redeemed all his faults. But Pater 
had not genius and passion ; he painted by rule for 
the trade. In order to sell much he produced much, 
as well as might be, and as chance might favour him, 
to suit his patron’s taste. This accounts for every- 
thing—monotonous_ invention, weak expression, 
mannerisms, and want of care. He was satisfied 
with an immediate result, relying on his fashionable 
popularity. A contemptible speculation ! 

As Watteau’s pupil, Pater did not hesitate to 
borrow from him, and several of the works which 
became Frederick’s property show imitations which 
can hardly have been unconscious reminiscence. The 


two little military pictures at Sans Souci, “Soldiers on 
the March ” and “Soldiers Outside an Inn,” are so 
entirely an echo, so to speak, of Watteau’s youthful 
compositions, half military, half country-fair, that three 
figures in the second are copied from his master’s 
“Soldiers Halting,” engraved by Moyze. ‘There are 
the couple hiding, and the man opening a chest. And 
besides this instance, first pointed out in Seidel’s 
Catalogue, now many more strike us: the girl gather- 
ing flowers from a shrub in the “ Lovers’ Concert,” 
the man standing and helping a lady to rise from the 
ground in the “Open Air Assembly,” to mention 
no more, are obviously half-stolen from Watteau. 
And again—though without any direct plagiarism— 
we can trace Watteau’s influence in Pater’s village 
festivals, lovers’ meetings, pastoral scenes, and theatrical 
subjects. 

For a long time pictures were ascribed to the 
greater master which his hand had never touched. 
At Potsdam a landscape in the Flemish style bore 
his name till within a few years. At Brussels the 
“ Bathers ” in the Arenberg collection was attributed 
to him. But a process of careful comparison has 
brought the truth to light. These pictures are by 
Pater. The landscape has a_ greyness of tone 
unknown in 1710, when Watteau might have treated 
such a subject; and the group of a young mother 
holding an infant, in a straw-cart drawn by a white 
horse, certainly foreshadowed in its main lines the 
“Soldiers Outside an Inn,” known to be by Pater. 
As to the “ Bathers” at Brussels, it is the prototype 
or the replica of the bathing subjects in the Imperial 
collection—the “ Bath” and “ Bathing in the Open 
Air,” as to which there is no doubt whatever. When- 
ever the pupil felt prompted to independence he 
painted a bathing scene or a Turkish subject. He 
would boldly show us a female figure emerging from 
the bath and surrounded by waiting-women, but 
what he liked best was bathing figures out of doors ; 
a large party, with just a hint, or more, of immodesty. 
Francois Boucher was not far off with his more highly 
spiced palette. As examples of the new-fangled taste 
for Turqueries the King of Prussia had acquired—and 
the Kaiser still possesses—Pater’s ‘Sultan in his 
Harem ” and “Sultan in his Garden.” What this 
Orientalism of the curiosity shop and the costumier 
might be I leave to the reader’s imagination : con- 
ventional Sultanas, negresses and black slaves worthy 
of the burlesque stage ; perfume-vases, coffee-cups, 
tchibouques, and so on; the East as it may be 
found in Sainte-Foy’s preposterous comedies, and to 
which Fragonard two or three times devoted his brush, 
but with what a different spirit! And when the 
painter of the “ Lovers’ Concert” tried to represent 
some comedy of manners—as in his illustrations 
of “ Le Roman comique,” which he forwarded one by 
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one to the engravers: Surugue, 
father and son, Edmé Jeanot, 
Scotin, Benoit, Audran, and 
Lépicié, from 1729 to 1739— 
we must confess that, in spite of 
much ingenious inventiveness, his 
inadequacy is self-evident. We 
are compelled to this conclusion : 
Pater himself interests us but little. 
His best pictures, the “Open Air 
Féte” and the “Féte in the 
Country,” the “Fishers,” the 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” at Potsdam, 
the “ Meeting Under the Wall of 
a Park,” all the landscapes still 
hanging on the walls of the royal 
amateur’s residences, have no merit 
but that of reflecting the genius 
of Watteau. I may add that, 
after a careful study of Lancret 
and Pater, our admiration for the 
painter of the “ Embarkation ” is 
deeper and stronger than ever. 
That marvellous artist defies com- 
parisons ; he gave rise to reflec- 
tions ; he scorned imitators, and 
dwells in solitude as an observer 
who is a dreamer, or a dreamer 
who is an observer, as you will. 

After him Chardin alone de- 
serves to be remembered for his 











indomitable originality and _ his 
thorough comprehension of the 
principles of study, of manners, 
types, and atmosphere. I venture 
to repeat here that this unobtrusive realist, the whole- 
some painter of wholesome life, the sincere inter- 
preter of the lowly and laborious citizen life of his 
time, is allied to the brilliant painter of an elegant 
aristocracy by mysterious but very real affinities. 
Without dwelling any further on the “sign paint- 
ing,” we have only to go to the British Museum to 
see, in the only print known of Mercier’s engraving, 
the way in which the Valenciennes master could 
represent a family group. Or examine the small 
picture of “ Occupations in Youth and Age” (Les 
Occupations selon Age), which remained in England 
after the James sale. We shall feel that this pro- 
digious artist was no mere inventor of mirages, he 
recorded truths. Nay, more: it is evident that he 
painted even his dreams from strict reality. 

We must not look for dreams from the worthy 
Chardin. Here we find a tender and serious view of 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARDIN. 


life, studied in its genuine simplicity and painted in 


the truest light and shade. I do not suppose that 
the King of Prussia cared for him excessively ; he 
can only have esteemed him. However, these rich 
collections have five typical works by him: the 
“Lady Sealing a Letter,” the “ Young Draughtsman 
Cutting his Pencil,” the ‘“ Market Woman,” dated 
1738, and consequently an earlier work than the 
repetition of the same subject in the Louvre; “The 
Housekeeper ;” and finally, the “Woman Raking 
Turnips.” And in concluding this series of articles 
I boldly affirm that in all the treasures of French 
art belonging to the German Emperor there is 
nothing more perfectly and essentially French, each 
in its own way—ways that are allied and comple- 
mentary, in spite of their wide divergence—than 
the thirteen questions by the master of Valenciennes 
and the four statements of fact by the Paris painter. 
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that I went to study in Paris in 1859. Rossetti 

always said that French colouring was bad, that 

it was heavy, and so on, and that any Englishman 
who learnt to paint there was ruined as an artist. 
I, however, was painfully conscious of my weakness 
in drawing, and as the Royal Academy schools were 
then very different from what they are now, I deter- 
mined to study drawing elsewhere. But I gave way 
to the prejudicial view of Rossetti, inasmuch as I 
carefully avoided painting during the time I was in a 
Parisian atelier, and I must say I have since learnt 
to regret my decision. 

Armed with these prejudices and with little other 
art equipment, I presented myself at the Atelier 
Gleyre, which in those days was in the Rue Vaugirard, 
originally started by Baron Gros at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century ;_ it was here that Thackeray 
made his ineffectual attempt at studying painting. 
In those days it was somewhat a rough place, and the 
carefully and religiously brought-up lad was much 
shocked at the manners and customs of the students: 
in after life he used laughingly to tell unproducible 
stories of their goings on. Afterwards Paul Delaroche 
was the “ patron.” In his day, too, the students were 
wild and brutal—and at last the atelier was actually 
closed in consequence of the death of one of the pupils 
through the stupid cruelty of his confréres, It was 
said that he was scorched to death by being held 
before the stove and “ironed down” with books. 
Most boys know the process, but it required the 
brutality of the French student to carry it to a 
deplorable end. 

The atelier was, however, reopened by a large 
body of students who sought instruction which they 
could not all procure in the limited space of the 
schools of the Beaux-Arts. They persuaded M. 
Gleyre, a painter of real merit, whose picture of “ Les 
Illusions” used to be in the Luxembourg, to become 
patron or master—and he acted in that capacity when 
I joined the atelier. 

A French atelier was then a kind ot Republic. 
The students themselves elected a Massier. The 
Massier’s duty is to collect the fees of the students, 
keep the accounts, engage and pay the models, and, I 
presume, to report to the Patron. The latter’s service 
was entirely gratuitous. On Mondays the model is 
posed, and on Tuesday M. Gleyre used to come round 
and correct the drawings, and again appeared at the 
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end of the week. At other times the students were 
left to their own devices—such as they were. 

Most people have read that enchanting book 
“ Trilby.” Du Maurier was a pupil of Gleyre’s, and 
studied there with Poynter, Whistler, and Lamont. 
They left just as I joined ; but many of the stories in 
“Trilby ” come from the Atelier Gleyre. Whistler 
was tied to the ladder ; and perhaps the President of 
the Royal Academy will forgive me mentioning that 
it was he sung the celebrated song about “ Zése 
glaaves zése gladves—zey nevere belong to me.” 

The three friends in “ Trilby” were, I believe, 
purely imaginary, unless indeed “The Laird” was 
drawn from Lamont, who was a Scotchman and a 
fellow student of du Maurier’s. ‘Taffy was evidently 
the realisation of du Maurier’s ideal man. He always 
prodigiously admired the physical side of man’s nature. 
Man or woman could not be too tall or strong for his 
ideal, and so greatly did he carry his admiration of 
physical perfection, that I have heard him declare that 
to hear a perfect human voice was to him the highest 
pleasure, even though the possessor of that organ was 
not by any means a great artist. Yet du Maurier 
himself sang charmingly and delighted in music. 

But though his principal characters were imaginary, 
what they experienced was drawn, as I have said, 
from the student’s life in Paris, always, of course, 
glorified, or rather exaggerated, from a physical point 
of view. I do not imagine any student in my time 
had a trapeze erected in his studio—indeed, very few 
of them had any studio at all. 

It so happened when I presented myself at the 
Atelier Gleyre there had been a run of new students, 
and the habitués of the atelier were satisfied with the 
amount of hot punch that they had imbibed from the 
many bien venues that had been given them. They 
therefore requested me to spend the money I was 
ready to devote to refreshment in purchasing photo- 
graphs of well-known pictures. I explained to them 
in the best French I could muster (which was as 
feeble as that of Little Billee himself) that I should be 
delighted to do as they wished, and that if they would 
appoint a committee of themselves to choose the 
photographs, I should be happy to pay for them. 
There the matter ended—I was allowed to get to 
work. Noone molested me, and I was never driven 
to use the prodigious expedients of friend Taffy to 
save myself. It may be they respected my stalwart 
proportions; but there was at least one Englishman 
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among the new arrivals, Arthur Murch, and he, too, 
was left in peace, though he was not over six feet 
high, as I was. Murch, one of the most amiable men 
I ever met, was a friend of Leighton’s, having made 
his acquaintance in Rome. It was Leighton who 
persuaded him to go to Paris to learn todraw. “ But,” 
said Murch, “whom shall I know at the atelier?” 
“Why,” answered Leighton, “Facile Prinseps.” (This 
joke has been very frequently made about my name, 
but never so aptly.) It was quite true. We easily 
became acquainted, and even became fast friends. 

The students at Gleyre’s were much as those du 
Maurier describes. “There were some mischievously 
inclined, there were some who strove to work, and 
others who only made the study of the art an excuse 
for idleness. I have heard the names of very few 
since the times we were students together. The 
Massier was an Alsatian called Ehrmann. His name 
I have read on ornamental plaques of “art porcelain” 
which from time to time appeared from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Beck. The only one who has 
risen to fame is Lockroy, now an eminent politician, 
but at that time striving to become an artist. Even in 
those days Lockroy was an orator. If any speech had 
to be made for the atelier he was always put forward. 
Before I left it happened that the father of one of the 
students arrived from the country, and appeared at 
the atelier unexpectedly to see his son. Of course, 
the young fellow, who was one of the idle ones, was 
not at work. But Lockroy received the fond parent 
and made him a beautiful speech, in which he de- 
scribed the many admirable and lovable qualities of 
the absent scapegrace, who, he said, was a model to 
the atelier. So greatly was he admired that his fellow 
students had unanimously voted him the only room 
on the premises, besides the painting room, that he 
might be always near his work. 

“And where is he now?” asked the delighted 
father. “Up in his room at work,” answered the 
unabashed Lockroy, and he pointed to a ladder which 
led to the supposed room. The father, wild with 
delight, mounted to the roof, when, with a shout of 
laughter, the students pulled away the ladder and 
left the old gentleman planted like a sparrow on 
the housetop ; nor would they let him descend until 
he had consented to pay a bien venu for the 
atelier. To the credit of the French character I 
must say after the first disappointment the oid fellow 
entered into the joke and enjoyed his punch with 
the best. 

And this was one of the characteristics of the 
French character. When a joke was being carried 
on, if a student entered the room he seemed to fall 
into the fun by instinct. Very seldom did anyone 
lose his temper at being chaffed. The only instance 
I can recall was that of a Walachian, who was 
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said to be a man of high birth, who in a rage called 
a fellow student a very opprobrious name. 

“Vous étes un ——,” said the Walachian. 

“Et vous—vous étes un Prince!” was the 
withering reply. 

There was also a curious vein of sentiment to be 
found in these young men. Often I have heard 
Lockroy (who was the son of a well-known actor, 
now I fear no longer remembered) recite. His favourite 
piece was Victor Hugo’s “ Waterloo.” The students 
were melted to tears. “ Vaterloo, Vaterloo,” they would 
repeat with mournful persistence, yet they never were 
aggressive in their behaviour towards the two or 
three English who were present. 

I need not say that the photographs from pictures 
which were to take the place of my bien venu 
were never bought; so one day about a fortnight 
after my advent someone during the “séance” cried : 

“Te bien venu de M. Prinsep!” 

The cry was taken up, so I expressed my 
willingness to stand treat, and requested them to 
order the “ Ponch.” It was just at midday, and as 
I was expecting some important letters I ran round 
to my rooms, intending, of course, to be back in 
time to hand round the punch. But alas ! it was sent 
over from the café at the corner with unusual celerity. 
The students looked at the steaming brew; they 
began to help themselves, and presently the bowls 
were empty. Then someone to excuse himself said 
that the “sale Anglais” had insulted the atelier, that 
he had given them his filthy money, and then gone 
away to avoid drinking with them! Immediately the 
cry was taken up, and if I had been a weakling—a 
Little Billee—it might have gone hard with me. As 
it was, it was settled I was to be repaid, and the sum 
was made up from the pockets of the students and 
put in a “cornet ”—that is, a roll of drawing paper 
twisted as the grocer twists the paper in which he 
places sugar. When I arrived I found the students 
all at work and was received with a dead silence. 
The Massier advanced and presented me with the 
“ cornet” and made me a speech. Now M. Ehrmann 
was an Alsatian, and spoke with a strong accent, 
and I at the time followed French conversation with 
some difficulty, so that I had not the slightest idea 
what was the matter. So to the consternation of the 
atelier I took the paper which I imagined contained 
change over after paying for the punch, thanked the 
Massier, and having slipped the paper into my pocket, 
quietly sat down to work. I soon perceived that 
something was wrong. I noticed the empty glasses 
and the unusual silence, only broken by the nervous 
explosion of some warlike song, which, however, 
ceased as suddenly as it began. I remarked, too, that 
many looked up from their work towards me with 
angry scowl. So I asked the man next to me what 
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was the matter. ‘ Monsieur,” he exploded, “ vous 
avez insulté J’atelier!” I humbly inquired what 
I had done. I then heard of my delinquencies. 

Then in my best French, which as I have 
said was very bad, I made my apologies and ex- 
planations. At once the whole atelier rose with 
a shout—the reaction set in—every student insisted 
on embracing me. When I suggested I should 
send out for another bien venu they wouldn’t 
hear of it, but at once at their own expense 
paid for a fresh punch. And the curious part of 
it was that I who stood a great chance of being 
murdered but a few moments before became the 
most popular man in the atelier! I need not say 
that the next day I stood them a fine bien venu, 
which was honoured in the most legitimate manner. 

Of course among students the extraordinary 
levity of the French character is greatly accentuated. 
I have seen the whole atelier astride of their chairs, 
prancing around the model, shouting the Marseillaise, 
which during the Empire was a song forbidden by 
the police. Some wag would slip out of the room 
and coming back rap threateningly at the door, 
when the procession would stop, the song cease, 
and each student would at once pretend to be 
hard at work at the drawing or painting before 
him, no matter whose it was. When the man 
who had knocked appeared instead of the terrible 
police he was received with a yell of indignation, 
and sometimes the strange gallop was recommenced. 

The Morgue was a constant haunt. When 
there was a new and what was considered an inter- 
esting subject to be seen there, word was brought to 
the atelier, and off we went to see the grizzly sight. 
The Frenchman makes light of horrors. He has a 
joke always ready for the most gruesome occasion. 
Did not the “ Aristos” mount the guillotine with a 
joke on their lips, and the people make facetious 
remarks on the fillip which caused them to sneeze 
into the basket? I myself was witness to a curious 
instance of their absolute indifference to what an 
Englishman would consider a solemn event. 

During my residence in Paris my desire to 
improve my drawing was so sincere that I thought 
it not enough to attend the Atelier Gleyre, which 
was only open during the daylight, but that it was 
incumbent on me to draw at a night-school also. 
I had heard of one kept by an old model called 
Suisse, who was additionally interesting since he had 
posed to David for the “ Rape of the Sabines,” which 
is in the Louvre. So one Monday evening I set out 
with my “carton,” paper and chalks for the Atelier 
Suisse, which was situated on the Quai beyond the 
Morgue. I arrived, knocked timidly, was admitted 


to a large room hung round with studies, paid my 
week’s fees .to the 


Massier and set to work. I 
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recollect there was that night a female model, “la 
petite Sara,” who is mentioned in “ Trilby ” under the 
name of “Mimi la Salope.” She had a very sweet 
voice, and while she was sitting would warble charm- 
ingly songs of what du Maurier called “tout ce 
qu il y a de plus canaille.” Then she stood and sung 
as usual while some twenty of us drew her. In spite 
of my being absorbed in my drawing I became 
aware that something had happened. First, I did 
not see “le Pére Suisse,” for whom as a celebrity 
I naturally looked. Then there was some talk about 
him, but to that I did not pay much attention. At 
the end cf the hour, when every model is entitled 
to a quarter of an hour rest, “la petite Sara” lightly 
jumped down from the model throne, crying, “ Moi, 
je vais voir le Pére Suisse.” Several of the students 
followed the model, and as I too was anxious to see 
le Pére Suisse I joined them. We went into the 
adjoining room and there was the poor old man, but 
he was lying dead in his bed, and “ la petite Sara,” 
“in puris naturalibus,” was looking at him! I 
venture to think that in no place but Paris could 
such a thing happen. 

By the death of this curious old fellow “Atelier 
Suisse” lost all its attraction. Older students have 
described to me his great vivacity. He was a born 
actor, and his favourite character was David the 
painter. When asked to do the “Charge de M. 
David” he would answer : 

“Eh bien, mes enfants, faites donc un cornet.” 

The students would then contribute their sous 
and fifty-centime pieces and Suisse would retire to 
his bedroom (where I saw him afterwards dead in 
bed) and reappear in a complete suit of David’s 
clothes. He would then go round and correct the 
students’ work as he had often heard David correct 
at the Beaux-Arts, and perform other tricks, some 
of which were “Shocking! shocking!” but greatly 
applauded by the unconventional youths who formed 
his audience. 

The work at the Atelier Gleyre began at eight 
o’clock. At midday there was an interval of an hour 
for “dépenser.” Murch and myself generally went 
to a neighbouring “crémerie,” where we had a 
“biftec”” or some “riz a la créme,” but the French 
students went to a place called “Chez Emile.” I 
often asked them to take me with them, but they 
always answered, “ You are too well dressed. Emile 
is a Republican, and would not serve you.” Now my 
get-up was not such as one would wear on a fine 
afternoon in the Park, and I have always wondered 
what Emile could be like, and regret now that I did 
not give him the chance of turning me out. 

We dined at all sorts of places. When in funds, 
in the Rue Bonaparte, or even in the Palais Royal ; 
when hard up we frequented a curious “diner” near 
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the Central Post Office called “Chez Sophie.” A 
large room, in which were five long tables, each 
holding twenty places. On arrival you made your 
way to the first table empty, and as soon as the 
places were filled the “potage” was placed on the 
table. The dinner was wonderful for one franc 
fifty, including half a bottle of wine. All the 
waiters were women, the only male attendant being 
the husband of the proprietress, who came round 
during the middle of the meal to collect the 
money. 

Sometimes we made excursions to the fashionable 
part of Paris and watched the fine equipages in the 
Champs Elysées, and once when it froze we went 
to the Bois de Boulogne to see the skating, and stood 
with the crowd gazing at the Emperor, who disported 
himself on the ice with great agility. His favourite 
amusement was to single out some pretty and well- 
dressed girl and, placing her in a chair, whirl her 
round and round the reserved space. The Emperor 
had always a keen eye for female beauty. 

The students were not very loyal to the head 
of the State. Badinguet they called him. Once the 
Empress paid a kind of semi-state visit to the Odéon, 
which, as all know, is in the students’ quarter. It so 
happened Badinguet did not accompany her. The 
students in the “entr’acte ” began singing the popular 
song of the day, “Le Sire de Framboisy.” 

“Corbleu! Madame, ot est votre mari?” sang 
one party. 

“Mais oui, Monsieur, et je l’ai laissé aux 
Tuileries,” answered the other side, and they con- 
tinued until the poor Empress left the place in tears. 

I see that the “Englishman in Paris” says that 
this strange nickname of the Emperor: was taken 
from a drawing by Gavarni, which was popular at 
that time. I happen to possess it. It is odd that a 
name in no wise political should have been so applied, 
for Badinguet was a medical student, only casually 
referred to in the words at the bottom of the 
drawing. 

It is in the Frenchman’s nature to “ blaguer” 
on every serious subject. I think the habit has 
arisen from the belief that it is fine not to show 
any feeling. The Frenchman feels naturally very 
keenly, but he turns away with a joke to avoid 
any display of sentiment. The only person for 
whom he may show his affection without incurring 
the jeers of his friends is his mother. For every 
other tie he has his ribald remarks—the mother 
alone is sacred. Certainly under the second 
Empire the Government aroused no sentiment in 
the breast of the people. The lives of the great 
were known, and their conduct did not inspire 
respect. The Emperor was thought to be a very 
astute. person, but there was no enthusiasm about 
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him. My fellow-students could be melted to tears 
by the doings of the great uncle, while they pelted 
the nephew with their wit, and that none of the 
choicest. 

It happened that I passed through Paris just 
after the Commune had been put down. Barricades 
still erected in the Rue de Rivoli, the Tuileries, 
and many of the public buildings were black and 
smoking, the column in the Place Vendome lay 
on the ground, and the gay city presented an 
extraordinary appearance. I went to see my old 
friend Edouard Brandon, who had been in Paris 
through the siege. Poor fellow! his brother, a 
most promising artillery officer, had been cut in 
two by one of the last discharges of cannon 
fired by the Communards! I found one or two 
friends in his atelier, and more came in. As a 
foreigner, I was an object of interest to these Parisians, 
who had been so long cut off from the rest of the 
world. They crowded round me inquiring what was 
thought of French affairs in England. They were 
anxious to have some pleasant salve to their poor 
wounded vanity ! 

Then. one of them made a most touching appeal 
to me. He asked me what I thought they ought 
to do. ‘ Where are we to commence?” he cried. 
“We are a nation ruined by ‘blague,’ we believe 
in nothing. We have ‘blagued’ our fathers, our 
wives, our children, our government, everything ! 
everything—as for the Bon Dieu, it is long since we 
have viewed him with reverence. Where then can 
we commence ?” 

The other Frenchmen were equally earnest in 
their appeal to me. They were affected to tears by 
the words spoken. But alas! what could I say? 
What could anyone have said? Even Dr. Barlow 
would have refrained from moralising before these 
poor fellows. 

In ’59, when I was a student, the reign of 
“blague” was absolute. In vain the police sought 
to control the general feeling for chaff. In vain 
they walked off some score of students to prison 
for singing the “Sire de Framboisy ” at the theatre. 
Seditious songs were sung in spite of the police, 
and when war was finally declared against Prussia 
the Marseillaise was sung by the Parisians, who 
were, they thought, to march “a Berlin,” and not 
that weak air “Partant pour la Syrie,” which was 
the Imperial anthem ! 

The irrepressible gaiety of the French character 
was shown even amongst their disasters. During the 
melancholy time when Paris was being besieged, 
certain illustrious Frenchmen who were in London 
used to meet together once a week and, like the Jews 
in Babylon, talk about their Zion—but these men 
did not weep. It was my good fortune to dine 
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several times in this august society, when Gounod 
generally took the head of the table. There was of 
course much talk of the war and the devastation of 
the country about Paris. “Et les pianos!” cried 
Gounod, “ trains-full have been sent to Germany.” 
“ Trucks-full of clocks from the houses round Paris 
have been despatched to Berlin,” cried another—and 
then someone observed that the Prussians were to 
be called in future “les Pendulards.” The “médt” 
immediately took, and these illustrious men were 
almost consoled by this trifling revenge, in which they 
had, for the moment, avenged the latest Waterloo ! 
Some years after I was calling on my old friend 
Géréme, who had so recently been taken away. It 
was the “Mardi Gras,” the great day of Carnival 
for the Parisians. ‘The weather was fine and warm, 
and we stood at the open window of Géréme’s studio, 
which looked out on the Boulevard de Clichy. 
Opposite us was that naughty place, the Moulin Rouge, 
with its flaming old windmill in the worst possible 
taste. Around the gates of this resort of gay Parisian 
triflers were collected what was to form a part of the 
procession of the Boeuf Gras ; and there were gathered 
some fifty men mounted on sorry nags, all of them 
armed with horns—the terrible Cors de chasse—which 
they blew incessantly, causing a fanfare of discord 
which was terrible to the ear. The great French 
painter looked on indulgently—* Enfin, mon cher,” 
he observed, turning to me with a smile, “C’est gai !” 
Géréme always maintained that to be gay was the 
object of life. It certainly made him young long past 
the time when youth is expected, and the same 
energy which kept up his gaiety enabled him to 
work as hard, as an old man, as when he was young. 
This was very French. The spirit of “blague” 
applied to life—the passing over of vexations with a 
glorious carelessness, which is to be envied by all who 
have a constant routine of work to get through. 
Politically, this theory has its drawbacks. Gérdme 
was a “Francfileur” during the war. He told me 
that he considered as an artist he was above all the 
sentiments which raged in Paris—that he was an 
artist, and devoted to art alone. Nevertheless, when 
he returned to Paris, I fancy he had many an 
unpleasant moment, for patriotic feelings raged, and 
indignation was loudly expressed by those who had 
remained behind. Happily the real sterling merit of 
the man made it possible for him to live down all such 
trouble, and when he died, there was no man more 
sincerely regretted. He was, indeed, the type of what 
is best in the French nature, and he had one quality 
which is not always to be observed in Parisian artistic 
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circles—he was a true friend and spared no exertion 
to help in every way those he honoured with his 
friendship. As one who for many years enjoyed that 
honour, I am proud to bear testimony to that unfailing 
geniality and kindness. 

In the Atelier Gleyre (from which I fear I have 
rather wandered), among the strange collection of all 
sorts and conditions of men there was a student of the 
name of Blanc. He was older than most of us and 
had served his time in the Army. Why he should 
have thought it worth his while to study art I do 
not know. He certainly had no particular talent for 
painting. But in France there are many who have 
acquired a certain smattering knowledge of art, which 
they carry no further, and this does good to all kinds 
of other callings in which a man with even a slight 
knowledge of drawing has an advantage, which leads 
to more artistic treatment of mere mechanical work. 

Blanc was from the south of France. He was a 
bit of an athlete, and, like all ‘ Meridionaux,” a 
thorough wrestler. He bragged a good deal of his 
prowess in the atelier, and so it happened that I was 
pitched upon to wrestle a fall. Unfortunately, I had 
never seen French wrestling, and knew none of the 
rules, but in a Republic like the Atelier Gleyre it did 
not do to refuse a mandate of the majority. So we 
stripped and wrestled, to the great delight of the 
students. I need not say I was thrown. I picked 
up my man and whirled him about, but did not the 
least know what to do with him ; so just as I thought 
I had him safe, he slipped round like an eel and got 
the fall. Art was thus not the entire and absorbing 
occupation of a student. 

Another story I venture to tell, in no spirit of 
brag, but to prove how long traditions exist among the 
students of Paris. One day some of us were trying 
feats of strength, when I was inspired to take up the 
iron poker which was used to stir the stove and bend 
it round my neck. Afterwards I straightened it in 
the same way, a much harder task—though I don’t 
think either very difficult for a man of ordinary 
strength and a stout neck. Nearly thirty years after- 
wards I was dining at the President’s and met the 
young men who had gained the gold medals at the 
Royal Academy schools, After dinner I introduced 
myself to the sculptor medallist (now an R.A.). “I 
am glad to meet you, Mr. Prinsep,” he said, “I have 
heard you much talked about in Paris!” 

“Have you really?” I said, and was greatly 
pleased with the idea. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “don’t you remember bending 
a poker round your neck at the Atelier Gleyre?” 
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ART SALES IN 1903.+ 


OBJECTS OF ART, FURNITURE, Etc. 
By W. ROBERTS. 


both formed during the second and third quarters 
of the last century, before the American competitor 
became the terror of the London frequenter of sale 
rooms. It may be urged, as indeed it has been con- 
tended many times during the past season, that the Page 
Turner, Adair, and other prices are totally beyond the 
real worth of the articles. It may be that when many 
of these objects of art come up again for sale they will 
experience a “drop,” but we must take the facts as 


SEVRES BISCUIT PORCELAIN: LA SURPRISE. 


PAGE TURNER SALE. 2,100 Gs. THE PAIR. 


ITH two exceptions there have been no 

\ x | sales of first rate collections of what may 

be described generally as objects of art. 

But these two exceptions are, from more 

than one point of view, interesting and important. 

The Page Turner sale on February 20th, and the 

Adair sale of the following week, both constitute 
very striking examples of wise investment; they were SVRES BISCUIT PORCELAIN: 


* Except where otherwise stated, all the sales have been LA BAIGNEUSE. 
ueld at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’. Pace TURNER SALE. 2,100 Gs. THE PAIR. 
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they are: neither past nor possible future prices 
influence buyers in the open market to-day. Those 
who buy rashly, without either judgment or taste, 
must be prepared for the inevitable, and regard the 
excitement of competition and the joy of possession as 
a fair, if at times rather costly, return for their outlay. 

The demand for all classes of fine objects of art 
increases as the supply becomes more uncertain. 
Rich collectors have, as a rule, no time to build up 
their collections piece by piece, as in former times, 
and dealers, realising this, invest large sums of money 
in forming collections of Cosway miniatures, Sévres, 
sang de beuf, or other porcelain, carved jade, and so 
forth, and the moment the one or other is reasonably 
or definitely complete, they sell it en b/c, always at a 
very high price. 

Among the Page Turner articles were some fine 
pieces of old Chinese porcelain, with one exception, 
of the much sought after Khang-He dynasty, and of 
these special mention may be made ot a pair of pear- 
shaped bottles, entirely of powdered blue, and panels 
of flowers, rocks, etc., 84 in. high, 140 gs. (cost £18 
in 1863); a pair of triple gourd-shaped bottles, also 
powdered blue, 93 in. high, £140 (also cost £18 in 
1863) ; a single bottle with globular body, cylindrical 
neck, bulbous at the base, the surface powdered blue, 
pencilled in gold, 11 in. high, £195 (cost £12 in 1863) ; 
a pair of bottles of similar form, the powdered blue 
ground further enriched with asters, etc., in gold 
pencilling, 8 in. high, £205 (cost £18 in 1866) ; a pair 
of cylindrical vases, enamelled in famille-verte above 
the glaze, ground of powdered blue, finely pencilled 
with gold, 17} in., 630 gs., bought by Messrs. Duveen, 
and one vase of which is here illustrated ; and a famille- 
rose oviform jar and cover, and a pair of beakers, of the 
Kien Lung dynasty, 16} in. high, 350 gs. (cost £30 
in July, 1867). On the same day, but in another 
property, a vase and cover of old Chinese celadon 
porcelain, with Louis XVI mounts of ormolu, cast 
and chased, probably by Duplessis, 22 in. high, sold 
for 820 gs. On May 28th Mr. George Crosbie’s 
sale included an old Chinese oviform jar and cover, 
enamelled with landscapes and flowers in panels on 
black ground, with chrysanthemums in green and 
colours, 17 in. high, 410 gs. 

Old Dresden porcelain was especially prominent 
during the 1903 season, the chief pieces being in the 
Adair and Page Turner sales. At the former 
dispersal, a basket-shaped snuff-box, painted with 
Watteau figures and trees, and with a lady, child, and 
dog inside the lid, sold for 100 gs., as against 40 gs. 
paid for it in 1867; a teapot, formed as a group of 
three monkeys, 74 in. high, 120 gs., as against £22 
paid for it at the Duc de Forli’s sale in 1877; an 
oval écuelle, cover and stand, painted with port scenes, 
landscapes, and figures, 230 gs., as against 81 gs. in 
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1870; a set of three oviform vases and covers, and a 
pair of beakers, finely painted with Chinese figures, 
animals, and birds in colours, 6 in., 64 in., and 8} in. 
high, 450 gs. (cost £153 in 1875); a square-shaped 
vase and cover, with pierced neck and scroll handles, 
painted with peasants and landscapes, 15 in. high, 
310 gs.; a clock in case of scroll outline, painted 
with garden scenes and figures, surmounted by a figure 
of a nymph, 16 in. high, 305 gs. ; the various groups 
and figures included a figure of a lady dancing, 7} in. 
high, 220 gs.; and a group of an old tree trunk with 
figures of a jay, squirrel, beetle, and caterpillars, 
214 in. high, 220 gs. (cost £14). Of the Page Turner 
old Dresden, only one of the dozen lots need be men- 
tioned, a pair of vases with oviform bodies, each finely 
painted with a pastoral scene after Lancret, 7 in. high, 


A TURQUOISE-BLUE SEVRES OVIFORM VASE 
AND COVER, WITH PANELS PAINTED BY MORIN. 


MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY'S COLLECTION. 1,900 Gs. 
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195 gs. (cost £20 in 1866). An anonymous property, 
sold on May 22nd, comprised 95 lots of Dresden 
porcelain groups and figures, the highest price being 
paid for a pair of figures—of a male and female, seated 
beside ewers, which are painted in polychrome, with 
bouquets of flowers, 7} in. high, 180 gs. Mr. George 
Crosbie’s old Dresden (May 28th) included a group 
of a girl and youth love-making, with a dog and lamb, 
63 in. high, 240 gs. 

The Page Turner old Sévres furnished the 
sensation of the season, in its way, a pair of biscuit 
figures of girls bathing, “La Baigneuse” and “La 
Surprise,” after Falconet, 134 in. high, upon gros- 
bleu, white and gold fluted column plinths, which are 
mounted with ormolu. This pair was purchased by 
Messrs. Duveen, to whom we are indebted for our 
illustrations, for the enormous sum of 2,100 gs., as 
against the {150 paid for the pair in 1867, when 
they were purchased of the late Mr. Annoot, whose 
successor, Mr. R. Robson, of the Berkeley Galleries, 
Bruton Street, Bond Street, has been good enough to 
furnish us with the prices paid for many of the Page 
Turner articles. In the same sale was a pair of seaux, 


6 in. high, which fetched 109 gs., the original cost in 
1868 being £30. The Adair old Sevres comprised 
20 pieces, at the head of which came an oviform 
vase and cover, with turquoise ground and gilt cord 
handles in relief, finely painted with a quay scene, 


shipping, figures moving casks, etc., by Morin, 134 in. 
high. This (which is here illustrated) was purchased 
by Messrs. Duveen at 1,900 gs.; at the Earl of 
Dudley’s sale in 1886 it fetched 700 gs. The next 
highest price was paid for an écuelle, cover and 
stand, painted with trailing sprays of flowers in 
colours, by Noel, 1788, 950 gs., also bought by Messrs. 
Duveen, and is here illustrated; a small cup and 
saucer, marbled blue and gold ground, painted with 
children, by Veillard, 80 gs. (cost 21 gs. in 1870) ; an 
oval écuelle, cover and stand, painted with cupids, etc., 
in grisaille, by Fontaine, 1772, 220 gs. (cost 89 gs. in 
1870) ; and a cabaret, painted with small sprays of 
flowers, by Boulanger, 1764, and consisting of a small 
teapot and cover, tea-cup and saucer, and an oblong 
plateau, 300 gs. On June 8th a pair of Sevres table 
candlesticks of Louis XV design, each painted with 
flowers, pastoral and amatory trophies in three panels 
on gros-bleu ground, and gilt, with baskets of 
flowers, 144 in. high, sold for 1,150.gs. On March 
13th Miss Emily Bunbury’s small collection included 
an oblong-shaped jardini¢re, with four oval reserved 
panels, painted with figures and flowers by Michel, 
1763, 6 in. high by 7} in. long, 390 gs., and a small 
square plateau, with a girl blowing bubbles, by 
Veillard, 1764, 4} in. square, 120 gs. On the same 
day the late Admiral Meynell’s old Sevres feutlle-de- 
choux pattern dessert service, painted with bouquets of 
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flowers in colours on white ground, and comprising 
91 articles, 520 gs.; and, in another property, an old 
Sévres cabaret of jonquille or canary yellow, painted 
with vases, sprays of flowers, and exotic birds in 
colours, by Leve, pére, 1786, consisting of a plateau, 
teapot and cover, sucrier and cover, milk-jug and 
cup and saucer, 2,000 gs.—this cabaret is said to have 
been exhibited at South Kensington in 1862, but it 
is apparently omitted from the official catalogue. On 
July 3rd a set of three gros-bleu vases and covers, 
with Louis XVI mounts of ormolu, cast and chased, 
centre vase 12} in. high, 360 gs.; and on February 
2oth a dinner and dessert service, painted in the centre 
and on the borders with radiating bands of mazarin- 
blue and gold spots, pencilled with classic ornament 
in gold, comprising 261 pieces, sold for 720 gs. 

A few choice examples of the various English 
factories occurred during the season. Among these 
may be mentioned a pair of square-shaped Chelsea 
vases, with pierced necks and open trellis covers, with 
sprays of coloured flowers, the bodies of scroll outline, 
each panel finely painted in colours, with a figure 
from the Italian pantomime, in turquoise and white 
borders, 144 in. high, 580 gs. (February 20th). The 
Adair sale included a pair of Chelsea flat-shaped 
hexagonal vases, with small necks, each finely painted 
with a group of Bacchantes and Satyrs in a landscape, 
72 in. high, 290 gs. (cost £155 in 1865); on March 
13th a Chelsea écuelle, cover and stand, with fan- 
shaped panels painted with children in Watteau 
costumes, dark blue ground, delicately enriched with 
sprays of flowers, 420 gs. The James Moule sale 
at Sotheby’s, November 11-12, 1902, included a pair 
of rare old Bow figures of parrots holding fruit and 
perched upon stumps of trees, painted in natural 
colours, 74 in. by 64 in., £33; and also some fine 
old Worcester porcelain, notably a centre dessert dish, 
scale blue ground, beautifully painted with exotic 
birds, foliage and flowers in white panels, square mark, 
£101—this formed the centre and most important piece 
in the celebrated service made for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; and also a tea service of the Dr. Wall 
period, rich mazarin-blue ground, painted in oviform 
panels in exotic birds and foliage with landscape back- 
grounds, open crescent mark—the 19 pieces pro- 
duced £345 10s., the teapot and cover alone making 
£100, the tea-canister and cover £81, the cups and 
saucers averaging £22. At the J. O. Maund sale, 
May 8th, an old Worcester large jug, painted with 
exotic birds, foliage, and insects in colours, dark blue 
scale-pattern ground, 11} in. high, 140 gs.; on May 
28th, a large circular dish painted with exotic birds, 
branches, and insects in scroll panels, 13 in. diameter, 
126 gs.; and a pair of oviform vases painted with 
exotic birds and trees in scroll panels, 6 in. high, 
140 gs.; the Adair sale included a pair of old 
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Worcester vases of inverted pear-shape, painted with 
exotic birds in shaped panels, 4? in. high, which 
realised 105 gs., as against the cost of £50. The 
late Mr. J. G. Murdoch’s Worcester tea and coffee 
service (sold at Sotheby’s, May 4th), scale blue 
ground, painted in panels of exotic birds, square mark, 
79 pieces, sold for £740. Mention may be here made 
of two important articles of jade sold on April 21st, 
namely, a Chinese, dark-green, flat-shaped vase and 
cover, carved with fish, utensils, etc., in relief, 123? in. 
high, 115 gs.; and another, finely carved in high relief 
with scroll foliage, flowers, and a band of characters 
on the shoulders, the handles carved as flower-branches, 
16 in. high, 9? in. greatest width, 165 gs. 

The Page Turner sale furnished the most interesting 
old French and other decorative objects and furniture 
of any dispersal during the season. ‘The prices were 
not merely far beyond the original outlay, but greatly 
in advance of anything that had been anticipated. 
The quality and genuineness of the articles were for 
the most part beyond question. It is impossible here 
to do more than give a small selection, some of the 
principal pieces being the following :—An old Sevres 
bowl and cover, with Louis XV ormolu mounts, 
9} in. high, 170 gs. (this cost £17 in 1869) ; a pair 
of old Sévres vases, turquoise-blue ground, with 
Louis XVI ormolu mounts, g in. high, 320 gs.; a 
pair of elongated oviform vases and covers of old 
Chinese porcelain, Ming dynasty, with elaborate 
carved and chased ormolu mounts, 14 in. high, 
780 gs.; a pair of Louis XVI ormolu candelabra, 
15} in. high, £580 (cost £35 in 1863); a Louis XVI 
clock by Filon, £430 (cost {£30 in 1868); a 
Louis XVI parqueterie writing-table, 52 in. wide, 
£460 (cost £45 in 1858); a Louis XVI upright 
parqueterie secrétaire, 28 in. wide, 480 gs. (cost 
£20 in 1863); a Louis XV small bonheur-du-jour 
secrétaire, 214 in. wide, 1,600 gs. (cost {21 in 
1868) ; a Louis XVI parqueterie commode, stamped 
H. Riesener, “M. E.,” 40 in. wide, 680 gs. (cost 
£50 in 1863); and a suit of old Beauvais tapestry, 
mounted on two sofas, and a fauteuil and a stool, 
1,650 gs. The same day’s sale included a pair of 
ormolu andirons, chased with groups of hounds 
attacking a stag and a boar, each 2g in. long by 18 in. 
high, 1,700 gs. On February 27th a set of four 
Chippendale mahogany chairs and four armchairs, 
500 gs.; a Chippendale mahogany cabinet, 79 in. 
high by 60 in. wide, and the companion cabinet, 
800 gs.; and a pair of Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
with open backs, with pierced vase-shaped centres, 
elaborately carved with scroll foliage, flowers, etc., 
380 gs.—this pair of chairs was sold by order of the 
vicar and churchwardens of Rigsby, Lincolnshire. 
On May 8th a satin-wood cabinet, elaborately inlaid, 
with four old Wedgwood blue jasper plaques applied 
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to the doors, 66 in. wide, 290 gs. ;- on March 13th a 
Louis XVI clock of ormolu, with adornments of 
Sévres porcelain by Leve, pére, 17 in. high, 580 gs. ; 
and on the same day a fire-screen of old Gobelins 
tapestry, signed Neilson, 27 in. by 21 in., 550 gs. 
The small collection of Lady Henry Gordon Lennox 
(March 27th) included a Louis XVI clock, in lyre- 


A PAIR OF POWDERED BLUE 
CYLINDRICAL ORIENTAL VASES OF 
THE KANG-HE PERIOD. 


Pace TURNER SALE. 630 Gs. PER PAIR. 


shaped case, and of gros-bleu Sévres porcelain, 24} in., 
400 gs.—this was bought at the Shandon sale for 
£2,000; on January 23rd a Louis XVI _parque- 
terie commode, the front inlaid with a bouquet of 
flowers in frame of chased ormolu, 54 in. wide, 
2,300 gs. The late Earl of Kimberley’s choice 
collection of old French decorative objects and 
furniture (March 6th) included a pair of Louis XVI 
candelabra, each formed as a figure of a nymph, in 
bronze, after Falconet, supporting cornucopie of 
flowers of chased ormolu, 40 in. high, 680 gs. ; 
another pair, each formed as the bronze figure of 
Cupid with ormolu wings and drapery, 36 in. high, 
580 gs.; and a Louis XV commode, lacquered 
black and decorated with Chinese figures, birds and 
flowers in coloured gold, 42 in. wide, 400 gs. 
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The fine old English silver plate sold during the 
‘season might very well form a separate article, and 
only a few of the more remarkable pieces can be here 
mentioned. A Charles IL two-handled porringer 
and cover, entirely gilt, 6? in. high, 54 in. diameter, 
London hall mark, 1678-9, 29 oz. 11 dwt. 
at 215s. per oz.— {317 13s. 3d. (June 24th); a 
James I standing salt, entirely gilt, London hall 
mark, 1613, 113 in. high, 4} in. greatest diameter, 
16 oz. 7 dwt., £1,150; “ The West Malling Jug,” 
an Elizabethan jug of Fulham Delft or stoneware, 





A CANARY-YELLOW SEVRES ECUELLE COVER AND STAND. 


ApAIR SALE. 950 Gs. 


splashed purple, orange, green, and other colours, 
mounted with silver-gilt neck-band, etc., London hall 
mark, 1581, 9} in. high, 1,450 gs.; an Elizabethan 
stoneware, tiger-pattern jug, with silver-gilt cover, 
rim and foot, 9} in. high, London hall mark, 1578, 
£400 (February 19th) ; a Charles I plain goblet with 
inverted bell-shaped bowl, on tall moulded baluster 
stem, 73 in. high, 3? in. diameter of bowl, York hall 
mark, 1637, by Francis Bryce, 8 oz. 14 dwt., at £56 
per oz., £487 4s. (January 9th)—at the Bohn sale of 
June 16th, 1875, this was sold for £20; a complete 
set of 13 Henry VIII silver apostle spoons, the figures 
gilt, finely moulded and chased, the inside of the bowls 
bearing the Sacred monogram, each 7} in. long, and 
bearing the London hall-mark, date-letter for the year 
1536, £4,900 (July 16th); a Charles I plain rose- 
water ewer and dish, London hall-mark, 1632, by 
Walter Shute, 108 oz. 2 dwt., at 137s. per oz., 
£740,918 (July 2nd); a standing salt cellar and 
cover, of silver-gilt and rock crystal, bearing the 
London hall-mark for the year 1577, 73 in. high, the 
maker’s mark a hooded falcon, and probably the 
work of Thomas Bampton, of “The Falcon,” 
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£3,000 (December 11th); another, entirely gilt, 
London hall-mark for the year 1573, maker’s mark, 
a bird with outspread wings, 9} in. high, £620 
(May 6th); and another, entirely gilt, London 
hall mark for the year 1577, maker’s mark R. H. 
linked with a pellet below, 11 in. high, £720; and 
an Elizabethan tiger-ware jug, with silver-gilt foot 
mount, rim and cover, London hall-mark for the year 
1577, maker’s mark W. C., with a grasshopper or 
cricket beneath, 104 in. high, £360 (April 3rd)— 
these last two were one property. 

Among the gold snuff- 
boxes and articles of vertu 
sold during the season men- 
tion may be made of the 
following :—A Louis XVI 
oval gold snuff-box, by Jean 
Baptiste Cheset, and _bear- 
ing the Paris date-letter for 
1765-6, sold on May 15th 
for 950 gs.; a Louis XVI 
gold snuff-box, set with 
about 1,800 brilliants and in- 
laid with translucent enamel, 
the lid with a miniature of 
Pygmalion and Galatea, 
£510—this was in the F. 
Litchfield sale, by Messrs. 
Foster (July 13th); the R. 
Manley Foster sale, June 
16-17, included a Louis XV 
oblong rectangular gold box, 
almost entirely chased with 
scroll work and flowers upon a lined ground, with 
panels of enamel en plein painted by Bourgoin, with 
scenes after Teniers, 1756-62, 600 gs.; and a minia- 
ture portrait of Sir Charles Lucas, in gouache upon a 
playing card, by Isaac Hoskins, 1645, 580 gs. On 
March 5th a number of beautiful miniature portraits 
came up for sale, the highest amount being paid for 
an example of R. Cosway, a lady with curling pow- 
dered hair, of which a long ringlet is held by the 
fingers of the right hand, white robe, pearl drop ear- 
rings, and pearls in her hair, 600 gs.; and Thomas 
Walter Rich, as Cupid, by the same, 300 gs. ; minia- 
tures were also included in the sales of November 
26th, 1902, and May 15th. 

Of mezzotint and other engravings, only one 
important collection has come up for sale during the 
season, that formed at the end of the last century by 
Sir Wiifrid Lawson, Bart., of Brayton, Cumberland 
(June 30th and July 1st). The 261 lots produced 
£7,147 13s. The best price paid for portraits after 


Sir Joshua Reynolds went for Lady Bampfylde, by 
T. Watson, first state, 230 gs.; those after George 
Romney included Mrs. Carwardine and Child, by 
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J. R. Smith, with artist’s names in etched letters, 
430 gs.; Mrs. Davenport, by J. Jones, fine im- 
pression of the only state, 620 gs.—or over thirty 
times more than Romney received for the original 
portrait !—and Countess of Gower and Family, by 
J. R. Smith, first state, 250 gs.; and Mrs. North, 
by the same, first state, 200 gs. A few other high 
prices of the season, selected at random, were 
the following :—Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as 
Miranda, after J. Hoppner, by W. Ward, 300 gs. 
(July 7th); The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, after the same, and by the same, first pub- 
lished state, with the title in skeleton letters, 590 gs. ; 
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Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, after Reynolds, by 
J. R. Smith, first state, with untrimmed margin, 
540 gs. (April 7th) ; Henrietta, Countess of Warwick, 
by George Romney, by J. R. Smith, first state, with 
uncut margin, 280 gs. (July 7th); Mrs. Pelham Feed- 
ing Chickens, after Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, bril- 
liant impression of the only state, 390 gs. (June 9th) ; 
two remarque proofs on vellum signed by the painter, 
“1814,” after J. L. E. Meissonier, by J. Jacquet, 
225 gs.; and “La Rixe,” after the same, by F. 
Bracquemond, 225 gs. (March 18th) ; and a complete 
set of “The Cries of London,” after F. Wheatley, 
finely printed in colours, 780 gs. (December 16th). 





JAMES HADLEY: 


HE advance of the ceramic arts in England 
during the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was one of the most marked features of 
that period. Full advantage was taken of the 


GROUP OF HADLEY WARE VASES. 
DESIGNED AND MODELLED sy JAMES HADLEY. 


ARTIST POTTER. 


deeper scientific knowledge affecting the manufacture 
of pottery and porcelain, and of the improved artistic 
tendencies of the period. This combination of science 
and art was productive of improvement in all respects 
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FRUIT COMPOST. JAMES HADLEY’S ELECTROLIER. 
MONOGRAM. 








POT-POURRI. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR PORCELAIN BY JAMES HADLEY. 


EXECUTED FOR THE WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN COMPANY. 
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This school of design (more particu- 
larly in respect to form) is generally 
alluded to as the Worcester School ; but 
among those who have an_ intimate 
knowledge of English ceramics it is 
agreed that Mr. Hadley’s personal work 
led to its foundation. He was conscien- 
tious and precise to a degree in his 
original designs, as the reproductions of 
four of his pencil drawings will show. 
These designs were executed for the 
Royal Porcelain Works, and were there 
carried out in porcelain. It will be seen 
how rigidly every detail of the designs 
has been kept to the “style” of the 
design: the pot-pourri to the Persian, 
the electrolier, the boat-shaped tazza, 
and the fruit compost to the Renais- 
sance. These drawings are sufficient 
to show that Mr. Hadley was a skilled 
designer, and as clever with the pencil 
as he was with the tools of the potter’s 
craft. For some time he was model- 
ling master at the Worcester School of 
Art, and was there associated with Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., who was also 
then employed at the Royal Porcelain 
































JAPANESE FIGURES. 


i DesianeD BY JAMES HADLEY For THE WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN COMPANY. 







Works, 
on the output of our manufactories, while the lessened . As an example of Mr. Hadley’s skill as a modeller 
cost of production has placed some of the best work we illustrate one—a pair of figures executed by him 
| within reach of the most modest purse. for the Worcester works, in the Japanese style, 






Among those who did most to secure the better- which he has adopted with extraordinary fidelity of 
ment of English pottery was the 
late Mr. James Hadley, of Wor- 
cester. Born in 1838, he was 
apprenticed as a lad to the Royal 
Porcelain Works, Worcester, and 
there gained the practical know- 
q ledge which he turned to such 
i good account in after years. It was 
4 as a designer, however, that Mr. 
Hadley became famous in ceramic 
4 art. He worked for some time en- 
tirely in connection with the Royal 
; Porcelain Works, but in 1875 f " eerste. 

: he established himself in Wor- 

cester as an independent designer J q | 

and modeller. Even then, how- 7 
ghe, 











ever, much of his work was done 
for his former employers, but his A 
influence extended far afield. It . 
has been said of him by a lead- 
ing manufacturer that “he was 
the fountain-head of a school of 
thought in pottery design which RAISED ITALIAN CUP (PIERCED) AND TWO VASES. 

will always live round his name.” DESIGNED AND MODELLED ey JAMES HADLEY. PRODUCED BY J. HADLEY AND SONS. 
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feeling. Many such figures were modelled by him ; 
among the most noteworthy, perhaps, was a pair of 
Cairene water-carriers, which suggest that the artist 
had sculptural ability of a high order. 

In 1896 Mr. Hadley started in business as a manu- 
facturer on his own account, and in THE MaGazine 
oF Art of October, 1898, we drew attention to the 
originality of his methods in design, decoration, and 
production. Without encroaching at all upon the 
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work he had executed for the great Worcester fac- 
tory, he succeeded in producing a ware that was 
striking in its beauty of form, decoration, and colour. 
The examples which we produce are characteristic 
of his work. 

There is no question but that pieces bearing his 
monogram will be sought for and treasured by the 
collector of a few years hence, for he will rank as one 
of the great ceramic artists of the English School. 
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HE Royal Dublin Society has just 
issued the list of prizes, amount- 
ing to £250, to be offered at 

the Art Industries Exhibition in August next. The 

Exhibition will be held at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, in 

conjunction with the Great Irish Horse Show, and will 

include sections for the following Irish Art Industries :— 

Lace, embroidery, tapestry weaving, wood carving, artistic 

leather work, artistic metal work, pyrography and stained 

wood work, artistic enamelling, illuminating, stained 
glass work, modelling for ornamental plaster work, and 

designs, The Royal Dublin Society has decided to erect a 

special hall for this Exhibition at a cost of about £5,000. 

It is hoped that these efforts to foster Irish home indus- 

tries will induce lace-making centres, wood-carving classes, 

and workers at other industries throughout the country, 
to apply themselves resolutely to their work, and to send 
some of their finest productions to the Exhibition in 

August next. The committee make no charge for entering 

exhibits in any of the classes, and, as a further inducement 

to compete for the prizes, facilities are offered for the sale 
of the articles exhibited. In almost all departments of 
the Exhibition there are sections for both amateurs and 
professionals, and artisans and apprentices are also eligible 
to compete, but each competitor must be resident in 

Ireland. All information may be obtained from the 

Registrar, Royal Dublin Society, Leinster House, Dublin. 

Tue exhibition of the Royal Institute of 

Painters in Water Colours has the merit 

of being unusually well balanced. It 

includes a great deal of work that is 
sound in technical qualities and intelligent in idea ; 
and though there are in it few drawings of exceptional 
importance, there are fewer still which can be dismissed 
as undeserving of some degree of attention. The best of 
the landscapes is Mr. Aumonier’s “A Rough Pasture, 

Northumberland,” an admirably sincere record ot nature ; 

but of little less importance are Mr. J. S. Hill’s “ Durham,” 

Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ The Toad of Lorne,” Mr. -Yeend 

King’s “In the Lledr Valley” and “Near Bibury, 

Gloucestershire,” Mr. W. Rainey’s “A Woodland Scene,” 

Mr. G. C. Haité’s “A Shady Lane,” Mr. A. W. 


Art Industries 
Exhibition. 


Exhibitions in 
London. 


Weedon’s “Coast Road, Bosham Creek,” and “The 
Forester’s Cottage,” by Mr. A. Macbride. Among the 
figure subjects Mr. E. J. Gregory’s portrait of “ Doreen, 
Daughter of W. Newall, Esq.,” Sir J. D. Linton’s “On 
Guard,” and Mr. St. George Hare’s “ Hostages,” a com- 
position admirable in its draughtsmanship and breadth of 
style, are the most memorable ; but there are interesting 
contributions also by Mr. James Clark, Mr. Percy Buck- 
man, Mr. T. C. Gotch, Mr. W. Lee Hankey, Mr. Spen- 
love-Spenlove, and Mr. Dudley Hardy. 

Good hanging and avoidance of overcrowding make 
the exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists 
somewhat more attractive. There is, moreover, a very 
fair proportion of satisfactory performances in the galleries. 
Mr. F. F. Foottet sends an excellent decorative landscape, 
“The Unfolding Year ;” Mr. Wynford Dewhurst a good 
impression of “The Twin Isles of Andelys;” Mr. A. 
Carruthers Gould a clever sea-piece, “ After the Storm ; 
Dutch Smacks Putting to Sea ;” Mr. Westley Manning a 
vigorous picture of “The Harbour, Poole ;” and other 
things of importance come from Mr. R. Vicat Cole, Mr. 
F. Whitehead, Mr. A. E. Proctor, Mr. G. C. Haité, 
Mr. B. Haughton, Mr. Paul Paul, and Mr. W. J. Laidlay. 
Mrs. Jopling, Miss L. Kemp-Welch, and Mr. Hal Hurst 
show the best portraits; and there is by Mr. C. Moore 
Park a “Child with Cats,” that is a most convincing 
illustration of his unusual capacities. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s new version of “ The Light of the 
World,” which has recently been on view in the galleries 
of the Fine Art Society, is in some ways an improvement 
on the original picture. It is larger in scale, broader in 
treatment, and quieter in colour; and though it has lost 
none of the didactic meaning of the first version, it does 
not seem so crowded with symbolical details. The artist 
has stipulated that the picture shall be exhibited in various 
parts of the world, and there is a rumour that it is to be 
bequeathed to the Tate Gallery by the purchaser. 

An admirable collection of pictures and drawings by 
Henry and Albert Moore has filled the Woodbury Gallery 
during the past month. It gave an excellent demonstra- 
tion of Henry Moore’s mastery as a painter of landscapes 
and marine subjects in oil and water colours ; and it showed 
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adequately Albert Moore’s command over graces of design 
and refinements of draughtsmanship, as well as his extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to subtleties of colour. Both artists 
can be counted among modern masters, and therefore such 
a gathering had a particular value. 

The water colours and pen and ink drawings by the 
late Clifford Hiarrison, which were lately collected in 
Graves’s gallery, made very evident the greatness of the loss 
which the art world has sustained by his death. Their 
qualities of observation and accomplishment entitle them 
to a place among the better things of their class which 
have been produced in modern times. His pen and ink 
drawings especially show an exceptional degree of insight 
and a rare control over the medium. 

Two recent exhibitions ot water colours—Mr. Walter 
Tyndale’s “ Fruit and Flower Stalls ” at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s gallery, and Mr. Albert Goodwin's drawings and 
sketches at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery—deserve to be noted. 
Mr. Tyndale has a pleasant sense of colour and can suggest 
very effectively the brilliancy of sunlight; and these 
capacities enable him to deal successfully with his dainty 
subjects. Mr. Goodwin stands alone among our painters of 
poetic landscape as a man of great imaginative powers and a 
most delicate craftsman. He brought together for this show 


some of the most characteristic of his finished drawings and 
a few sketches executed with notable directness and strength. 

Mr. E. T. Reed’s genial humour and experienced 
management of pen and ink line were displayed to the best 
advantage in’ the collection of his “ Punch in Parliament” 


drawings shown at the Leicester Galleries. Most of these 
drawings dealt with personages of note in the political 
world and caricatured their peculiarities with genuine 
comicality ; but there were also to be seen some from the 
“ Animal Land,” “Unrecorded History,” and “ Pre- 
historic Peeps ” sets, which represented not less effectively 
other phases of the artist’s practice. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes is always interesting, whatever 
the form or the medium in which he chooses to express 
himself. In his water colours of Venice, exhibited at the 
same galleries, he asserted most convincingly his power to 
express, with a few rapid and significant touches, subjects 
full of complicated variety. This show summed up 
especially well many delightful observations of Venetian 
scenes, and gave a persuasive impression of a place which 
has cast its spell over many generations of artists. 

Mr. A. Birkenruth and Mr. Alfred Hitchens have been 
holding exhibitions of pastels, the former at the Carfax 
Gallery, the latter at Walker’s gallery in New Bond Street. 
Both are capable craftsmen, and though they differ in their 
point of view, both have an excellent understanding of the 
way in which atmospheric effects can be realised in pastel. 
Landscapes made up the bulk of each exhibition, but Mr. 
Birkenruth showed some figure subjects as well, and Mr. 
Hitchens some good portraits. 

Tue Ruskin Exhibition at the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery is the most 
comprehensive illustration of Ruskin’s art 
work and influence that has ever been 
given. It includes a representative collection of his own 
drawings, both of landscape and architecture, with which are 


The Ruskin 
Exhibition. 
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linked examples of the work of the artists by whom he was 
most influenced in his early years. Another section of the 
Exhibition contains works by the artists in praise of whom, 
chiefly, he wrote, including copies of works of the 
Florentine and Venetian masters and others, a fine collec- 
tion of Turner’s water-colour drawings, and examples of 
the early work of Mr. Holman Hunt, Millais, Rossetti, 
and Burne-Jones. A third section includes drawings by 
his pupils and other artists whom he influenced ; and, 
lastly, there are numerous portraits, manuscripts, letters, 
and copies of various editions of his works. 


The Armoury of Windsor Castle. 
European Section. By Gyy 
Francis Laking. (London: Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co. £6 6s. net.) 


Nor least among the priceless treasures of Windsor 
Castle is the extensive collection of weapons and armour. 
Of this, only the armour has hitherto been visible to the 
public in passing through the Guard Chamber, the weapons 
having been arranged in cases in the north corridor, and 
inaccessible to all but the privileged few. By command of 
his Majesty the entire collection has been transferred to 
the grand staircase, with the gracious intent that it may be 
seen by the public when admitted to the Castle, and 
where it also forms a most appropriate and splendid 
decoration. His Majesty further commanded his armourer, 
Mr. Guy Francis Laking, to prepare a descriptive cata- 
logue of the entire collection, which, with forty superb 
illustrations, has been published by Messrs. Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co., in a fittingly sumptuous manner. 

In a royal fortress used continuously by our sovereigns 
as a residence from feudal times to the present day, and 
packed with art treasures, we might look to find the most 
splendid armour and weapons extant. For centuries the 
panoplies of kings, the gala suits and weapons gifted from 
one monarch to another, and the opima spolia of war, must 
have found a resting place within the walls of Windsor. 
We have not only pictured the existence of such objects, 
but the guide books have informed us that grandly historic 
suits of armour, such as those of David of Scotland and 
John of France, prisoners to Edward III, swords wielded 
by the Black Prince and Henry V, and gifts made by 
Francis I to Henry VIII on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, were actually within the Castle. It is sad to find on 
a perusal ot Mr. Laking’s book that all such illusions are 
shattered ; for beautiful and historically interesting as the 
objects he describes may be, none associated with this 
country antedate Henry VIII, or can boast more than a 
century of connection with Windsor. 

The armour, with few exceptions, has been requi- 
sitioned from the Tower, perhaps by George IV for the 
embellishment of Carlton House. The selection was 
evidently made without discrimination or appreciation, for 
in every case parts of the suits have been taken and other 
parts left behind. In striking contrast, the utmost con- 
sideration has been shown by his present Majesty in the 
selection of the further supply required from the Tower, to 
complete the decoration of Windsor, only unimportant and 
superfluous suits having been requisitioned. 
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The weapons, on the other hand, which consist largely 
of a unique scries of court and military swords, pistols, 
and sporting guns, have, undoubtedly, in many cases been 
the personal property of the sovereigns of the Hanoverian 
line, and are thus intimately and legitimately associated 
with the historical contents of the Castle. 

For the undoubted gem of the collection we are in- 
debted to the practical sense and cultivated taste of the 
Prince Consort. This is the circular buckler, attributed in 
accordance with our time-honoured custom to Cellini, and 
to which a legend has somehow become attached, that it 
was presented to Henry VIII by Francis I. It is now, 
however, identified as the work of the unknown French 
armourer who produced the enamelled gold shield and 
morion of Charles IX, and the suit ascribed to Henri II 
in the Louvre, as well as the equestrian suit of Charles IX 
of Sweden, at Stockholm, and a buckler at Turin. It is 
certainly the most exquisite piece of metal-work in England, 
and is not surpassed in Europe. 

There is no armour at Windsor earlier than Elizabeth, 
except fourteen most interesting extra pieces belonging to 
the great burly mounted suit of Henry VIII. The suit 
itself as now seen in the Tower appears to be complete and 
ready for the tilt, and the fact that so great a quantity of 
additional pieces were considered necessary by the armourer 
and the wearer is singularly instructive. 

Among the other German armour is a fine and almost 
complete suit, dated 1563, and assigned to a Duke of 
Brunswick. The most important group, historically and 
artistically, is that of the suits made by one of the royal 
armourers, Jacobi, or Jacob Topf, parts of each of which 
remain in the Tower. This comprises the armour of 
Sir John Smythe, formerly assigned to the Earl of Essex, 
that of the Earl of Worcester, and that of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, only recently presented to his Majesty. All these 
are illustrated in the Armourer’s Album purchased at the 
Spitzer sale by the Victoria and Albert Museum. The suit 
of Henry Prince of Wales, hitherto ascribed to another of 
the king’s armourers, William Pickering, is also, with reason, 
regarded as the work of Jacob Topf by Mr. Laking. For 
the same accomplished prince, when only fourteen, was made 
the French demi-suit reaching below the knees, and most 
sumptuously decorated with etched and gilded bands of arab- 
esques. Another remarkably rich demi-suit, thought to be by 
Spacini, of Milan, and decorated with small medallions of em- 
bossed gold, was perhaps made for the same prince, when even 
more youthful. This is the only rich suit now at Windsor 
that may have been in the Castle for more than a century, 
and it has suffered considerably through the removal of all 
its gold embossings during its sojourn there. Of Prince 
Henry’s brother Charles’s armour there is a fine tilting 
suit of French make, traditionally assigned to him, and the 
shield of the richly engraved and gilded English suit pre- 
sented to him by the City of London. Lastly there is the 
handsome light French demi-suit traditionally assigned, but 
on no definite evidence, to Prince Rupert. 

Next in interest to the armour is the magnificent 
collection of swords. Of these a few are foreign, either 
purchased for or presented to the Armoury, at Carlton 
House, of George IV. Among these are two fine north 
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Italian cinquedias of the 15th century, one with the 
original cuir bouilli scabbard, found with a finely embossed 
Italian morion and a brayette, in a disused room in the 
Round Tower, scarcely three years ago. These were taken 
to Windsor in 1837. A cup hilted rapier and main gauche, 
of Spanish work, were presented to the Prince Regent’s 
Armoury in 1812. Two swords of late Elizabethan or 


early Jacobean date, with hilts of the English fashion in 
russet iron, inlaid with embossed silver, were purchased by 
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the same Prince. A third, similarly decorated as regards the 
hilt, is interesting, apart from its superb blade made by 
Clemens Horn in 1617, as having been made for James 
I. A sword made in France for Charles I, when Prince 
of Wales, is also superbly decorated ; but all yield in 
magnificence to the rapier, with carved steel hilt slightly 
heightened with gold, of German make, also with a richly 
decorated blade by Clemens Horn. It is traditionally 
associated with Hampden, but on no satisfactory grounds, 
and ascribed to Cellini. It did not form part of the Royal 
collection until 1807. Other historical swords are those 
made for the Elector, father of Frederick I, King of Prussia, 
bought by the Prince Regent, and the late 17th century 
Italian sword, presented to the Duke of Marlborough by 
Charles XII of Sweden, in 1707. Both have finely 
chiselled hilts. Of the swords worn by George III, two 
of the finest are of French make, with carved steel hilts, 
while another, scarcely inferior, is English. One of the 
most beautiful, with a superbly damascened blade of 
Henri II character, and hilt of steel forged and carved 
as serpents, enjoyed the distinction of an attribution 
to William the Conqueror when in the Carlton House 
Armoury. The series of Court small swords is extensive, 
and comprises a large number ot most exquisite specimens. 
The hafted weapons on the other hand are unimportant, 
unless as decorative objects, except a fine russet and gold 
partisan with the peculiar monogram H.S. of Henri IV. 
The rich steel work is continued down the shaft in cylin- 
drical sheathings and spiral bands. Among the guns is a 
wheel-lock arquebus, made for Ranuce Farnese, 4th Duke 
of Parma, in 1596; and a German pistol of about 1590, 
made for the 7th Duke of Brunswick. Many of the 
latter, which belonged to George III, are richly overlaid 
with silver or pierced steel work and deserve most care- 
ful study. 

The book will be welcomed by all lovers of Windsor, 
and is most valuable to connoisseurs as an instalment of the 
comprehensive work which must some day be written on 
the Royal and National Armour, at present scattered over 
the Tower, Windsor, the Rotunda at Woolwich, the 
British and Victoria and Albert Museums, the Wallace 
Collection, Hampton Court and St. James’s Palaces, Edin- 
burgh and Dover Castles, the Royal Hospital, Dublin, 
and innumerable churches. It may never be possible to 
assemble these in one grand national collection, which 
would rival those of Madrid, Vienna, Paris, Dresden, or 
Turin, but they might be marshalled on paper into a single 
standard national work of reference, available for the student 
at home and abroad. These suits of armour bring us 
realistically face to face with their dead wearers, as neither 
painting nor sculpture ever can. The Corporation of 
Edinburgh is about to obtain, with Government assistance, 
the collection of the late Sir Noel Paton, containing several 
unique and deeply interesting and early examples. It is 
to be hoped that Government, which has in the past missed 
many opportunities of securing historical and _ priceless 
armour, will not fail when the greatest, and possibly the 
last, opportunity occurs during the ensuing season, to 
supplement our national collections with at least everything 
illustrating our national history. 













The Art of the Italian Renaissance. By Heinrich 

Wolffin. (William Heinemann. tos. 6d. net.) 

It is difficult fully to endorse the very high praise 
given by Sir Walter Armstrong to this scholarly but 
not remarkably original work. “The writer,” he says, 
“has made an attempt, and a curiously successful one, 
to deal with the great period of the High Renaissance 
in Italy from a somewhat novel point of view—that, 
in fact, of the craftsman himself, rather than that of 
the interpreter.” Is not this, however, what all critics, 
worthy of the name, have been doing since the 
Anonimo of the 16th century down to Morelli and 
Berenson ? To concede the claim that “anyone reading 
Herr Wélfflin carefully may fairly assume that he is 
following the workings of Raphael’s mind” would be 
to give to that author a privilege hitherto granted to 
none—that of sharing the inspiration of the Master, 
whose own contemporaries called the divine. The book 
is, however, an excellent one, giving in an_ easily 
accessible form much useful information ; but the trans- 
lation in point of style can scarcely be said to do it 
justice. In his criticism the author is a little behind 
rather than in advance of his age, for he assigns the 
“Madonna and Child” of Bruges without hesitation to 
Michael Angelo, merely remarking in a foot-note that 
“the figure shows in subordinate parts a second weaker 
hand.” The numerous illustrations well elucidate the 
text, and an excellent index gives completeness to the 
whole. 


The Masterpieces in the Hague and Haarlem 
Museums. 125 Reproductions from the Original 
Paintings, and an Introduction by Dr. Karl Voll, 
(F. Hanfstaengl: London and Munich. 12s.) 


The new volume of the series—with text in German 
and titles in German and French—deals with galleries 
which are second in the superb collection of Dutch masters 
here set forthe No one who wishes to familiarise himself 
with this school and its masters of the first and second rank 
can do better than procure this beautifully produced 
and printed volume and study it with care. Mr. 
Hanfstaengl’s photographs are world-famous for their 
excellence, and from them the blocks have been made; so 
clear are they that in the amusing picture by “A Master 
Unknown” of “ Alexander the Great in the Studio of 
Apelles,” all the paintings reproduced on the wall by 
Correggio, Quentin-Matsys, Tintoret, Rubens, etc., can be 
identified, not only by the subject, but by the artist’s clever 
imitation of the technique. 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport, F.S.4. (Methuen. 
258.) 

The first volume ot “The Connoisseur’s Library ” 
promises a series of the utmost interest and value. The 
general editor opens the ball with a book on mezzotints 
which, with the exception of the notable work by Chaloner 
Smith, is the most important upon the subject now before 
the public. Twoscore excellent reproductions in photo- 
gravure represent many masterpieces of the greatest masters 
of the art from Von Siegen and Prince Rupert to Turner, 
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W. Ward, and Cousins, and they serve, as well as plates of 
considerably diminished size can do, to illustrate the text 
and testify to the taste and discrimination of the author. 
The most individual feature of the volume lies in the 
criticisms which Mr. Davenport offers on the work of 
each artist, always acute and interesting, even to those who 
may be inclined to dispute controversial opinions. One of 
these is his hostility to the steeling of the copper mezzo- 
tint plate, a subject to which he turns more than once. He 
objects to it on the collector’s ground that it enables large 
editions to be printed; and on the connoisseur’s ground 
that the quality of a print from a steeled plate is different 
—presumably inferior. But an authority so eminent as 
Mr. Frank Short denies that the steeling makes any differ- 
ence visible even to the professional eye ; and as to the 
multiplication of prints, an artist who intends to print only 
a dozen may be justified in steeling, so that the last may be 
entirely as good as the first. Nevertheless, we may agree 
with Mr. Davenport that there is something commercial 
in the idea of steeling. Besides biographical and critical 
matter there is a vast deal of technical information clearly 
set forth by one who is a thoroughly competent guide. 
The treatise is quite indispensable to every collector, as 
well as being a charming table-book. 


Elementary Design. By C. F. Dawson. Illustrated. 


(Chapman & Hall. 3s.) 


A new treatise by the head-master of the Accrington 
Municipal School of Art, this work is designed on a 
graduated plan, whereby the student, initiated into the 
principles of the subject, is led on from simple designing to 
the exercise of his ingenuity and imagination in the most 
complicated and elaborated patterns likely to be demanded 
of him by the manufacturer. This book deserves to take 


its place among the good works of its class on the shelves of _ 


the art student. 


Metal-work. By 7. G. Fackson. Illustrated. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 3s.) 


The modern rage for repoussé work in copper and brass 
—a vogue now somewhat diminishing—has encouraged the 
issue of numerous small instruction books on the subject for 
the benefit of the many students indulging in the craft in 
many an art school. Mr. Jackson’s little book seems to 
say all there is to say on the subject ; the advice is sound 
and the instructions complete and eminently practical. 


Written and 
10s, 6d. net.) 


King Arthur and his Knights. 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Newnes. 


Mr. Howard Pyle is perhaps the most popular 
draughtsman in the United States, and in attacking the 
Arthurian Legend he has acted up to his reputation. 
He has ventured to rewrite the story, and if it is to be 
so rewritten, it could scarce be done better. But his 
numerous illustrations are the thing, and it must be 
admitted that in their apparent uncouthness and real 
subtlety they fit the story with singular effect. In spirit 
and conception they remind us of Mr. Byam Shaw, but 
their technique is their own. Thus in the telling and 
the picturing Mr, Pyle has done his task admirably, 
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for they match the legend with skill and harmony, even 
though they betray a singular neglect of facial beauty. 
Mr. Frank Brancwyn, A.R.A., has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 

The following have been elected members of the 
Royal Society of British Artists: Messrs. J. R. Bagshawe, 
T. W. Holgate, John Muirhead, F. Mason, Cyril Roberts, 
and J. Anderton. 

The International Congress on the Teaching of Draw- 
ing will be held at Berne from August 3rd to 6th. 
The Conference will be in two sections, the first re- 
lating to drawing in the ordinary school curriculum, 
and the second to the special teaching of Art. 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held on March 16th, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, painter and 
etcher, Mr. Robert Brough, portrait painter, and Mr. J. 
Campbell Mitchell, a landscape painter, were elected 
Associates of the Academy. In the final vote the numbers 
were: Mr. Cameron 30, and Mr. Brough and Mr. 
Mitchell 24 each. 

The drawing by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, which is illus- 
trated on page 356, was engraved and issued in connection 
with a matinée performance at His Majesty’s Theatre on 
behalf of the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic. Copies of this engraving can be obtained at the 
Hospital for 2s. 6d. each, and there are a few signed artist’s 
proofs to be had at two guineas each. 

We are informed by the secretary that the present 
Exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers has been in many ways by far 
the most successful of all those held by the Society. 
The next will open in the New Gallery in January, 
1905, and the Council is already taking steps to make 
this even more interesting and important. 

The writer of the article on T. Hope McLachlan’s 
Etchings is informed by Mr. Colin Phillip that the dry- 
points called “An Irish River,” “ A Highland River,” and 
“The Moorland Channel,” reproduced in the article, are 
all, in fact, Teesdale landscapes. Mr. McLachlan knew the 
country well, as his family lived at Darlington, and Mr. 
Phillip, who shared his studio, is more likely to be correct 
on the point than anyone else. 

Following upon Mr. Tree’s School for Actors, Mr. 
Edward Gordon Craig announces a London School of 
Theatrical Art under his direction. It has been instituted, 
we are told, for the study of the Art of the Theatre in all 
its branches, and for the training of a qualified company of 
actors, singers, dancers, scene-painters, costumiers, illumin- 
ators, and other skilled craftsmen, so that finally they may be 
fitted to produce together creditable examples of their art. 

The Curators of the Bodleian Library have issued an 
appeal for funds for the restoration of some of the 
pictures in their custody. A large number of the works 
are in immediate need of repair in order to prevent their 
destruction or serious deterioration. The sum required 
is estimated at over £1,000, of which {800 has been 
received or promised. Communications on the subject 
may be addressed to the Rev. C. Plummer, Corpus 
Christi College, 


Miscellanea. 
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Some excellent examples of “ New Art” furniture are 
being shown by Messrs. J. S. Henry. Possessing few of the 
eccentricities of the style, their designs are pleasing to the 
eye and structurally correct. The use of inlay, enamel, 
and metal-work is a feature which they have adapted to 
furniture. The wooden electric light fittings, to which 
attention was called in THe Macazine or Art, have been 
developed in an interesting manner, and they now excel 
most of the usual metal fittings for daintiness. 
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was twelve years of age—two years under the minimum 
—owing to his appearance of more advanced years. In 
due time he was appointed drawing-master at the Leith 
High School, and when he was twenty he went to Ireland, 
where he stayed for four years, and gathered the 
material for the pictures of Irish life and character with 
which his name will always be associated. He returned 
to Edinburgh and commenced to exhibit his pictures 
at the Royal Scottish Academy. He was soon elected 


THALIA, THE MUSE OF COMEDY, CROWNING ASCULAPIUS WITH ROSES. 


DRAWN BY SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC. See P. 355. 


Davip Watson Stevenson, R.S.A., the well- 
known sculptor-member of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, was the author of the Platt 
Memorial, Oldham ; the Bolckow statue, Middlesbrough ; 
of statues of Burns at Toronto and Leith ; of the figure of 
Wallace in the National Memorial to the Scottish hero on 
the Abbey Craig, Stirling, which was reproduced for Balti- 
more, U.S.A. ; and of many busts of eminent Scotsmen. 
Among his ideal works, which were all of clussic form, 
were “ Echo,” “ Lady Godiva,” “ Eve,” ‘ Galatea,” and his 
“‘Pompeian Mother sheltering her Child from a Shower 
of Ashes, B.c. 79,” to which a modern dramatic feeling 
was imparted. His diploma work, a bust of a Scottish 
peasant woman, is in the National Gallery of Scotland. 
Erskine Nicot, R.S.A., A.R.A., who was born in Leith 
in 1825, as a child declared his intention to become an 
artist. The fact that he was apprenticed by his parents 
to a house painter in no wise deterred him, and all his 
spare time was devoted to study at the Trustees’ Academy 
in Edinburgh.. He obtained admission there when he 
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an Associate of the Academy, and two or three years 
later a full Academician. In 1862 he went to London, 
and four years afterwards he became an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. He never attained to full honours, 
and in 1885 placed himself on the list of Honorary 
Retired Associates. Among his principal works may be 
mentioned, “Always Tell the Truth,” ‘The Sabbath 
Day,” “Donnybrook Fair,” “Waiting for the Train,” 
“Among the Old Masters,” “The Renewal of their 
Lease Refused,” and “ Paying the Rint.” 

José Frappa, the French painter of monastic life, 
was born in 1854. He gained attention to his work 
by the two pictures “ Mariage de Raison” and “ Mariage 
d’Inclination ;” but his reputation was greatest for the 
semi-humorous pictures of monks. 

SamuEL P. Jackson was one of the oldest members of 
the Royal Water Colour Society, his name having been 
on the list for the past fifty years. He was a landscapist, 
and his pictures were generally scenes from the Thames, 
North Wales, or the Cornwall coast. ; 
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THE VALLEY OF THE STOUR: EAST BERGHOLT, SUFFOLK. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A. 


THE ROYAL 


T can certainly be said that the Academy exhi- 
bition of 1904 has a clear right to be accepted 
as a summary of the varied achievement of 
the modern British school. Not for many 

years has there been seen at Burlington House 
a show so reasonably representative or so adequate 
in its recognition of very divergent phases of con- 
viction. Much has been included and prominently 
placed upon the walls which is definitely opposed 
to what is generally assumed to be the Academic 
idea; much, indeed, that a few years ago would 
have been considered utterly unlikely to be ac- 
cepted by a society dominated by strong traditions 
and firm in its adherence to certain fixed beliefs. 
But latterly there have been such marked changes 
in the membership of the Academy, such a broadening 
in its conception of artistic principles, and such a 
definite modification in its attitude towards art move- 
ments outside, that now almost anything is possible 
in its exhibitions. Therefore no surprise need be 
felt at its practical admission of the claims to 
attention which many more or less novel forms of 
practice are making. It watches more closely than 
many people imagine the tendencies of public opinion, 
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and it is quite prepared to give encouragement to 
any permissible class of art which enjoys a sufficient 
measure of popular approval. That in adopting this 
policy it is acting with discretion can be readily 
admitted. It strengthens its position as the chief 
provider of those specimens of modern art which 
people most want to see, and it is able to justify 
itself as an artistic institution which takes a large 
view of its responsibilities and does not favour unduly 
any particular clique. 

One of the best features of the present exhibition 
is the prominence which has been given to the pro- 
ductions of artists who are not members of the 
Academy. The post of honour in the large room is 
allotted to a picture by an outsider—to Mr. David 
Farquharson’s very well studied and soundly handled 
painting, “ Full Moon and Spring Tide ;” and posi- 
tions of little less importance are assigned to such 
canvases as Mr. W. Hatherell’s “ The City Fathers’ 
Welcome to King Edward VII,” a veritable triumph 
over pictorial difficulties wnich would have reduced 
to despair an artist of less ability; Mr. E. Stott’s 
sympathetic twilight subject, “The Old Barge ;” 
Mr. Herbert Draper’s ambitious essay in Academic 
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DEPARTURE OF LANCASTER FOR THE EAST INDIES. 


From THE DECORATIVE PANEL FOR THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A, 


painting, “The Golden Fleece ;” Mr. C. E. Peru- 
gini’s daintily imagined and delicately treated picture, 
“A Dreamer,” a work of unusual refinement and 
grace, but so modest that its subtlety may escape the 
careless spectator ; and to other works by artists like 
Miss Kemp-Welch, Mr. W. Llewellyn, Mr. Mar- 
getson, Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, 
Mr. Aumonier, Mrs. Perugini, Mr. Nicolet, and 
Lady Alma-Tadema. The line, indeed, is very far 
from being monopolised by the Academicians and 
Associates; they have made no excessive demand 
upon the space available there, and in consequence 
the men who cannot claim favourable treatment as 
a right have secured quite a fair share of the good 
places. 

This practical admission of the value of the con- 
tributions froin without does credit to the judgment 


of the hanging committee. It that much-to-be-pitied 
body of well-intentioned workers has not been happy 
in all its efforts this year to avoid incongruous juxta- 
positions, it has at least dealt mercifully with most 
of the artists whose merits entitle them to con- 
sideration. Not many of the paintings which can 
be placed in the front rank have been put where 
they cannot be seen ; as a rule the best things are 
quite reasonably accessible. In this respect few 
obvious mistakes have been made; a more than 
ordinary amount of thought has plainly been given 
to the arrangement of the collection, so as to ensure 
as far as possible a correct balance of interest. That 
art of the popular type seems to predominate in 
the show is not the outcome of any partiality on the 
part of the hangers, nor is it caused by their anxiety 
to please the inexpert visitor by carefully putting 























MRS. WERTHEIMER. 
FROM THE PaINTING BY J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 
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before him what in his simplicity he most admires : 
it is caused rather by the disproportion which exists 
in the art world between the artists who work to 
please their clients and those who seek to realise 


LILIAN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY G, F. WATTS, O.M., R.A. 


From A COPYRIGHT REPRODUCTION BY FREDK. HOLLYER. 


high ideals. ‘The clever journeymen whose perform- 
ances are better in manner than matter largely out- 
number the inspired producers of great pictures, and 
consequently in a show which professes with some 
reason to represent the accomplishment of the whole 
of our school, clever trivialities must necessarily be 
in the majority. That the great mass of visitors 
who flock year by year to Burlington House in 
quest of amusement rather than instruction will 
quarrel with the exhibition on this account is most 
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unlikely, ‘They would certainly declare that they 
found exceedingly dull a gathering solely of works 
which the man who takes art seriously would approve, 
and from their point of view they would be right, 


because they would not understand the meaning of 
the things presented to them. 

Moreover, if the Academy attempted to arrange 
such a gathering it would be departing from one of 
its oldest traditions. Logically, it is bound to collect 
the material for its exhibitions over as wide an area 
as possible. The successive enlargements of its gallery- 
space and the recent reduction in the number of 
works which artists individually may contribute have 
had the same object—that of increasing the number of 
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exhibitors and to make more complete the representa- 
tion of all sorts of art which are expressed with a 
reasonable amount of executive skill. But they have 
also made impossible the inclusion in any one show of 
more than a limited proportion of seriously artistic 
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~“ 
for regret, but its failure in this respect is more the 
fault of the artists who send up their work than 
of the jury of selection which has to sift the 
scattered grains out of a mass of chaff. Indeed, when 
the conditions under which art flourishes in this 





SIR SAMUEL MONTAGU, BART. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY W. Q@. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


efforts. We have assuredly not enough masters ot 
pictorial art in this country to fill annually even a 
single room at the Academy with epoch-making 
pictures ; we have not even men enough with a regard 
for the greater zsthetic principles to keep up a suffi- 
cient supply of seriously intentioned contributions. 
So when the Academy, as it has this year, admits in a 
liberal spirit the claims of the higher types of art, it 
is forced, all the same, to call upon the less inspired 
craftsmen to provide the bulk of its exhibition. That 
it is unable to make a demonstration of British art 
which will better satisfy the idealist is frankly matter 


country are remembered, we may well feel thankful 
that the collection now available for inspection is as 
good as it is; at least, it is representative, and it gives 
all a fair chance. 

But though it is possible to speak of 1904 as an 
“ outsiders’ year,” kecause so much that is good has 
come from artists who have not yet found their way 
into the Academic fold, the assistance given to the 
exhibition by many of the Academicians and 
Associates must first be recognised. There is, for 
instance, Mr. Sargent, who has completely recovered 
from his last year’s lapse, and shows now in such 
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THE OLD BARGE. 


From THE PAINTING BY EDWARD STOTT. 





THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HERBERT DRAPER. 
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portraits as his “Mrs. Wertheimer,” and _his full 
lengths of “The Countess of Lathom” and “The 
Duchess of Sutherland,” that his brilliant mastery can 
be as convincing as ever. ‘There is Mr. Furse, who 
puts himself among the greatest executants of our 
times by the amazing power of his “ Lilac Gown,” 





A PORTRAIT. 


FROM THE Paint.NG BY J. H. F. BACON, A.R.A, 


and the admirable vivacity of his “Diana or the 
Uplands ;” and there is Mr. Orchardson, who, in his 
portrait of “ Sir Samuel Montagu,” proves that he is 
still without a rival as a painter, capatle of combining, 
in the justest proportion, beauty of style and rare 
command over graces of execution. Mr. J. H. F. 
Bacon, too, by his portraits, as well as by his figure 
compositions, advances his reputation as one of the 
cleverest.of the younger men ; and others like Pro- 
fessor von Herkomer with his likenesses of “The 


Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain ” and “The Lord 


Chief Baron of Ireland,” Mr. S. J. Solomon with his 
three-quarter length of “The Earl of Cadogan,” and 
Mr. J. J. Shannon with the charming picture of 
“‘ Miss Gladys Raphael,” show that there are many 
men within the Academy who can maintain the best 
traditions of portraiture. 

In other forms of practice there is proof enough 
that the Academy is able to hold its own. Mr. 
Brangwyn’s “ Departure of Lancaster for the East 
Indies ” is magnificent both in its strength of design 
and in its rare confidence of statement ; Mr. Solomon’s 
“ Allegory” is most accomplished as an exercise in 
scholarly draughtsmanship and colour arrangement ; 
and Mr. Abbey’s “ Central Panel of a Reredos for the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris,” is a remarkable 
demonstration of his power to manage masses of strong 
colour. Mr. Orchardson, too, in “A Lyric;” Mr. 
Waterhouse in his two small canvases “ Boreas ” and 
“ Psyche Opening the Door into Cupid’s Garden ;” 
Mr. Clausen im his studies of pastoral life ; Mr. Watts 
in his single figure “ Lilian,” large in style and 
characteristic in method; Mr. J. M. Swan in his 
“ Young Bathers;” and Mr. Stanhope Forbes in his 
exceptionally robust picture of fisher life, “ The Seine 
Boat,” are as evidently masters of their craft as they 
have been in previous years; and Sir E. J. Poynter 
does justice to himself with two of his contributions, 
“The Nymph’s Bathing Place” and “The Sea 
Cave.” Landscapes, too, of notable interest come 
from Mr. David Murray, Sir E. A. Waterlow, Mr. 
Arnesby Brown, and Mr. Alfred East. Mr. Murray’s 
four pictures are thoroughly acceptable records of 
nature, soundly studied and vigorously painted ; Sir 
E. A. Waterlow’s “ Bolton Castle” and “ A Showery 
Summer Day ” have that special charm of atmospheric 
effect which makes all his transcripts of well- 
selected subjects so persuasive; and Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s pastoral landscapes have rare breadth of style 
and beauty of aérial colour. Mr. East’s two larger 
canvases, “ Morning at Montreuil ” and “ The End of 
the Vintage: Rhone Valley,” belong to the highest 
level of his production, and have his finest qualities of 
design and execution. ‘They show emphatically how 
capably he is keeping alive that fine tradition of 
decorative landscape which was one of the best 
characteristics of the British school a century and 
more ago. ‘These various works are, perhaps, the 
pick of an exhibition which has a clear right to be 
remembered as one of the best and completest that the 
Academy has held for some years, but such a brief 
list does not by any means exhaust the attractions of 
the collection. A. 


IN A STREET IN VENICE. 
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THE BURY ART GALLERY AND THE WRIGLEY 
COLLECTION. 


By ARCHIBALD SPARKE, Director of the Gallery. 


HE Bury Art Gallery owes its existence to 

| the public spirit and liberality of three in- 

dividuals—the late Miss Emma, Oswald O., 

and Frederick Wrigley—who presented to 

the Corporation in 1897 their valuable collection 

of cil paintings, water-colour drawings, statuary, 

mezzotint engravings, and specimens of Wedgwood, 

in memory of their deceased father, Mr. Thomas 

Wrigley, in order to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Mr. Thomas Wrigley, who collected the pictures, 
was born at Bury in 1808, and was the son of 
James Wrigley, who founded the firm of James 
Wrigley and Son, paper manufacturers. He was a 
man of marked personality. Strongly opposed to 
the paper duty and the Newspaper Stamp Duty, he 
waged a wordy warfare against the Government, 
writing several pamphlets, and making many speeches 
on the subject. The paper trade owes to him in 
some measure its freedom from many harassing 
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restrictions. He devoted much time and labour to the 
general policy and management of the railway system ; 
elaborating a series of what he termed “ affirmative 
signals,” thus anticipating the establishment of the 
“block system,” now so generally adopted. Mr. 
Wrigley also took a deep interest in the Education Bill 
of 1870, and his pamphlets on compulsory education 
show a clear mastery of the subject of elementary 
teaching, and how best to bring about the effect of 
a systematic primary education for the children of 
the wage-earning classes. Mr. Wrigley was made 
a Deputy Lieutenant of the County, and served as 
High Sheriff in 1872. As a capitalist, a manu- 
facturer, and a public man, he has left abundant 
testimonies to the originality and vigour of his mind 
and the successful results of his energy and enter- 
prise. He supported Art generously, and showed a 
remarkably keen judgment in the selection of pictures. 
He died in January, 1880. 

One of the conditions attached to the Wrigley 
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THE SLAVE MARKET. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM MULLER. 


gift was “that the Corporation should provide a suit- 
able building in which to keep it, and that the 
collection should be always kept distinct and apart 
from any other pictures and works of art, and should 
be named the ‘Thomas Wrigley Collection.’” The 
gift was unanimously accepted by the Corporation, 
and the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Oswald 
O. Wrigley on April 29th, 1899, he being admitted 
the first freeman of the Borough at the same time. 

A building has been provided which is admitted 
to be architecturally imposing, well designed, 
judiciously arranged, and in appearance and char- 
acter well worthy of its dedication. The style of 
architecture adopted is the English renaissance of the 
eighteenth century, freely treated. The main eleva- 
tions are relieved by sculptured friezes. The central 
figure on the north front over the portico represents 
Art as applied to Painting, and is supported by Archi- 
tecture and Vase Painting on the left, and by other 
figures of Drawing and Design on the right. The 
other life-size figures represent the kindred arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, the Building Crafts, and such handi- 
crafts as Modelling, Wood Carving, Needlework, and 
Repoussé. It is by Mr. J. J. Millsom of Manchester. 

In order to comply with local requirements there 
are two sections in the building, the one devoted to 
the purposes of the Art Gallery, and the other to 
those of the Public Library. The first floor is 
entirely devoted to art, and is approached by a 
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main staircase through the sculpture hall; here a 
marble tablet has been placed recording the gift in 
the following inscription :— 

The pictures in the Wrigley Collection of this build- 
ing are the collection of the late Thomas Wrigley, of 
Timberhurst, whose sons and daughter have presented 
them, in his memory, to his native town, and his grate- 
ful fellow-townsmen have specially erected this Art Gallery 
to hold and maintain them for ever. 

The galleries consist of a sequence of six spacious 
and well-lighted rooms, varying in size from 27 ft. 
by 33 ft. to 27 ft. by 61 ft. The upper hall and 
four of the rooms are devoted exclusively to the 
Wrigley Collection, which is variously valued at about 
£100,000. 

The pictures are nearly all hung in a single line ; 
they can be seen and studied properly, and there is 
plenty of room to show them effectively. The water- 
colour gallery has a flat ceiling light, with roof lights 
above, and, as an extra precaution and a further im- 
provement in lighting, cream-coloured curtains have 
been introduced. The background for the pictures 
is painted a flat Pompeian red, and the dados and 
woodwork a subdued green. The floors are in oak 
parquetry with inlaid border, and are kept polished, 
The rest of the decorations are in various tints of 
cream to stone colour. The artificial lighting is by 
electric light, and the ventilation and heating by the 
plenium system. 
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The opening ceremony was performed by the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby in October, 1901, 
with considerable éc/at, and marked a red letter day 
in the history of Bury. 

The collection of pictures comprises, for the most 
part, the work of the greater British artists who 
flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the early Victorian period. In the upper hall have 
been placed a set of Turner’s “Liber Studiorum,” 
where it is seen under the most favourable conditions ; 
the best of the states have been secured, and they 
have been described by the Curator in a handbook 
which was published by his committee recently. 

In Gallery A are the water-colour drawings, 
which are unique. The gem of the collection is 
the “ Ehrenbreitstein” of J. M. W. Turner, painted 
at a time when he was beginning to develop his 
full powers as a colourist. It is a superb drawing 
of this fortress-crowned rock; the draughtsmanship 
and composition are perfect in detail. It is the scene 


idealised ; the rich luminous sky, the large barge flying 
the Prussian Eagle surrounded by rafts and boats, with 
the ferry in the distance, combine into an harmonious 
It was formerly in the Gillott Collection, and 


whole. 


THE OLD MILL, BETTWS-Y-COED. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID COX. 
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was sold in 1872, at that sale, for £2,728 10s. There 
are four other .water colours by the same artist, one 
a smaller “Ehrenbreitstein,” a charming drawing of 
“ Bridport,” and an architectural study of the “ Ruins 
of an Abbey,” an early piece of work, say about 
1790, when Turner used colours very sparingly. 
George Barret’s usual tendency to take the at- 
mospheric effect itself rather than the subject as his 
motive is admirably exemplified in “The Wain” 
or “Waggon.” It is an unusually attractive piece of 
work, painted in the year previous to Barret’s death, 
and embodies poetic feeling with a graphic repre- 
sentation of nature. A fine example of William 
Hunt’s marvellous skill in painting his favourite sub- 
ject is seen in the “ Hedgesparrow’s Nest.” It was 
Mr. Ruskin who said that Hunt’s drawings “ show 
you what is meant by painting as distinguished from 
daubing, from plastering, from rough casting, from 
chromo-tinting, from tray varnishing, from paper 
staining, and in general from the sort of things that 
people in general do when you put a brush into their 
hands, and a pot of colour within reach of them.” 
“Old Billy Hunt,” as he was affectionately called 
by his friends, famous also ror his fruit pieces, is 
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represented by two examples. Among examples of 


the higher attributes of Hunt’s art, especially his 
vein of serious pathos, may be classed “A Peasant 
Woman,” a three-quarter-length figure of a country 
woman, seated in a rush chair ; and “ Pick-a-back,” 
one of his homely scenes of a young mother about 
to give a child a ride on her back. 

A great French critic once said that Copley Field- 
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excellent in technique. It is a vigorous piece of work, 
and shows the artist at his best. Mr. Wrigley did 
not miss the opportunity of securing two works by 
the famous French painter—Rosa Bonheur. “A 
Highland Shepherd” is a characteristic example. It 
may be better recognised as “Changing Pastures,” 
by which name it is also known. We see here a 
luminous landscape with distant hills, and a moorland 
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FRoM THE PAINTING BY BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


ing was perhaps, next to Turner, the greatest English 
artist for representation of breadth and atmosphere, 
and unequalled in certain effects of mist, which are 
splendid in their mysterious expanses. Of these 
“mysterious expanses” we have three first class ex- 
amples. They .are all sea pieces, and “Rough 
Weather ; a Squall coming on,” is of exceptional 
brilliancy. All three of the pictures are a trifle inky, 
but the darkness of the clouds is relieved by flights of 
seagulls, which, in their whiteness, stand out vividly. 
Peter de Wint is represented by three examples, the 
best of which is undoubtedly “A Lincolnshire 
Harvest Scene;” it shows a flat open landscape, 
with cornfields in the immediate foreground, with 
the harvesters at work. “‘I'wo other examples by de 
Wint show his defective drawing, but are still most 
interesting, giving another side of this artist’s work. 
A very spirited drawing is that of “Sheep Shear- 
ing,” by Frederick Tayler, good in composition and 


road along which comes a stalwart Highland shep- 
herd, followed by his flock, which are all full of 
movement. A different phase of her work is shown 
in a fine pastel of a group of sheep and lambs in an 
open landscape under the grey sky, the animals being 
rendered with great care and fidelity to nature. A 
powerful but unfortunately unfinished drawing of 
“Sherwood Forest” by George Cattermole is won- 
derful in its treatment; the surprising leafiness of 
the trees is admirably rendered, and one can but 
be sorry that the work was left uncompleted, for 
otherwise it would probably be his masterpiece that 
Bury possesses. Another good drawing of his is a 
Venetian scene, full ot the rich colour in which 
Cattermole delighted. It is well nigh impossible 
to realise) when looking at this and similar work 
done by Cattermole, that he never in his life 
travelled beyond his native shores. A very different 
phase of art are the water colours of David Roberts, 
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who once wandered up and down the country, 
painting scenes for strolling players. There are several 
of his Holy Land studies and a delicate and refined 
“ View of Cordova.” It is not very often that a sailor 
has made a good artist, but we must admit that such 
was the case of Clarkson Stanfield, whose faultless 
drawing of shipping and marine subjects is unrivalled 





EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


From THE WatTerR-Cotour DRAWING BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


both in oil and water colour. Of the two water 
colours, the better is “St. Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
wall,” showing the rocky mount in the centre of the 
picture, with the chapel and castle on the summit, 
with some shipping at the foot of the rock, and a 
view of the coast of Cornwall in the distance. 
Another glimpse of the seaside hangs by it, the 
“ Rottingdean” of Birket Foster; the little Sussex 
village where the great Sir E. Burne-Jones lies buried. 
“A Lane Scene” from the same brush is a charming 
bit of English scenery, a flower - clad lane, which 
gives an idea of the pretty eye for colour this artist 
had. It seems a pity that people should connect 
lithography with Birket Foster. He certainly suffered 
from the process, but may it not have been that his 
pictures were more suitable for chromo-printing 
than work by other artists? ‘The charge that his 
pictures are so much like chromos is surely an un- 
just inversion of the case. Painted over sixty years 
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ago is “A Group of Sheep and a Cow” by Thos. . 
Sidney Cooper ; it is a favourable example, and the 
sheep especially are drawn with excellent skill. 
One of Sir John Gilbert’s Shakespearian scenes, 
“Shylock and Jessica,” examples by S. Prout, F. W. 
Topham, P. F. Poole, E. Duncan, and the un- 
finished study of “A Setter!” by Landseer, com- 





plete a unique collection of drawings in the junior 
medium. 

Some four or five of the oil paintings would add 
to the dignity of the best of our national collections. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if finer works by William 
Collins could be found. ‘The splendid examples of 
rural simplicity in “The Cherry Seller” and “The 
Minnow Catchers” show the power of Collins to 
combine simple themes taken from country life with 
quiet English landscape scenery, and to make the most 
harmonious effects. A rich luminous work, charac- 
teristic of Turner’s brilliancy of colour, is the famous 
“‘ Bait Gatherers,” which gives a view of Calais 
sands at low tide. It was exhibited in 1830, and 
reflects a glowing sunset in the shallow waters, and 
on wet sands. Bare-legged pozssards are seen gather- 
ing the bait, and the old wooden jetty is there, but 
somewhat indistinct, on the left. David Cox is as 
well represented in oil as in water colour, and of the 
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four oils, one is equal, for pure fresh atmosphere, to 
anything I have seen elsewhere. “A Breezy Day: 
going to the Hayfield,” shows Cox’s singular mastery 
in rendering air and space and the freshness and 
breeziness and movement seen on such a day; there 
is a wonderful atmospheric effect in the sky, with 
its light fleecy clouds. “The Old Mill at Bettws-y- 
Coed,” the place of which Cox was so fond, is a strik- 
ing canvas painted when he was sixty-four years of age. 
The tiny “Lane near Rowley Regis” is very char- 
acteristic, showing markedly the vivacity of the artist 
and his purity of style. Bury also possesses four 
drawings in water colour, and twenty-six most in- 
teresting studies in charcoal and sepia, in addition 
to these oil pictures. 

Two large landscapes by John Linnell, “ Cross- 
ing the Brook ” and “ The Rising of the River,” rank 
high among his works for richness of colouring and 
breadth of style. They are both works characterised 
by the closest observance of nature. A short life, 
so full of pathetic interest, was that of William 
Miller, and a masterpiece of his brilliant colouring 
is his little picture of “The Slave Market, Cairo,” 
where the slave dealers and purchasers are bargain- 
ing for human merchandise. It is one of several 
brilliant variations of a theme in which Miller de- 
lighted. He shows here that he was an absolute 
master of light and shade, and was gifted with ex- 
ceptional vigour. This picture was formerly the 
property of Mr. Gillott, and was purchased at the 
sale of his effects for 1,510 guineas, and was destined 
for Timberhurst. An earlier canvas of his, painted 
when Miller was about twenty-two years of age, is also 
here, entitled “ Venice, the Dogana and Church of Santa 
Maria Della Salute.” Constable is represented by a 
small and rather uninteresting example of his beloved 
“Hampstead Heath.” A dignified composition is 
“Diana at the Chase,” by Sir A. W. Calcott ; it is 
thoroughly typical of his Claude-like rendering of a 
classical landscape. Two purely British landscapes, 
representing nature in a simple mood, are the “ Ring- 
wood” and “Cramond ” pictures by Patrick Nasmyth. 
Like all his work, they are painted with admirable 
truth and force, and justify the name by which he 
was sometimes called, the “English Hobbema.” It is 
perhaps worth recalling that, like Leonardo da Vinci, 
he used to paint and draw with his left hand. We 
have a pleasing composition by the veteran Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, “ An Episode in the Happier Days 
of Charles I,” well known by its engraving; as are 
also Thomas Webster’s “ Boy with many Friends,” 
and Mr. James Sant’s “ Infant Samuel,” the latter 
perhaps better known as “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” Probably the best known and 
most celebrated picture in the gallery is Landseer’s 
“ Random Shot,” and it is possibly the most pathetic 
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work he ever painted: a snow piece, the scene high 
up on the mountain, with snow as far as the eye 
can penetrate—a few bloody hoof-prints show that 
the wounded doe has climbed the mountain side, 
only to fall down exhausted, never to rise again. 
There the poor fawn endeavours to obtain the 
nourishment where an unfailing source had once been. 
The picture is remarkable—apart from the faultless 
drawing of the animals—for the successful rendering 
of the distant mountains, and the warm but subdued 
light with which the snow is suffused. It is said that 
the subject of this picture was suggested to Landseer 
by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, who commissioned 
the picture. It was painted and sent to the Prince on 
approval, but the realisation of the subject taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Lord of the Isles” was too 
painful for the Royal residence, and it was shortly 
afterwards secured for Mr. Wrigley at a very heavy 
price. Of Paul Falconer Poole’s work we possess 
no fewer than three examples in oils ; they are all 
bright figure studies of girls with laughing, roguish 
faces. Besides Mr. Sant’s “Infant Samuel,” already 
mentioned, there are two other works by him, “The 
Infant Timothy unfolding the Scriptures ” and “ Con- 
templation,” a dark-haired girl whose downcast eyes 
are looking into a flower she holds in her right hand. 
Thomas Faed’s “A Listener ne’er hears Guid 0’ 
Himself” is full of broad Scotch humour ; it is well 
painted, and its well-told story makes for popularity. 
The late Mr. J. C. Horsley’s painting of “The 
Madrigal” has grace and charm, and at the same 
time a scrupulous fidelity which compels admiration. 
A peculiar interest is attached to this painting, as 
the characters represented are all drawn from the 
artist’s own family. In the picture of the “Cruel 
Sister” John Faed tells a story of jealousy : 


“He courted the elder with brooch and knife, 
But he loved the younger abune his life.” 


The “Apollo” by Mr. Briton Riviere is very 
different to the picture sometimes confused with it, 
“Phoebus Apollo,” which is at Birmingham. Our 
painting is illustrative of the lines taken from 
Euripides’ “Alcestis,” commencing : 
“ Apollo’s self 
Deigned to become a shepherd in thine halls, 
And tune his lays among the woodland slopes.” 


The half-nude figure of Apollo is leaning against a 


tree and playinga lyre. He is surrounded by lions, 
leopards, and other wild animals, while through the 
pine trees a herd of deer is seen approaching. ‘There 
is no careless work done here ; the animals are drawn 
with the utmost accuracy, and they are looking 
soothed, as they are supposed to be, by Apollo’s 


music. A picture that did much to establish a 





PAIR OF EWERS, EMBLEMATICAL OF WINE AND WATER. 


GRANITE VASE, WITH FESTOONS JASPER VASE. GRANITE VASE WITH CARYATIDA 
AND GILT HANDLES. HANDLES AND FESTOONS IN 
WHITE BISQUE. 


EXAMPLES OF WEDGWOOD WARE IN THE BURY GALLERY. 
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reputation is E. M. Ward’s “Fall of 
Clarendon.” It is a beautiful costume study, and 
the figures are drawn with much skill. The sour- 
tempered and lately powerful statesman is descending 
the outer steps of the palace, and the courtiers and 
sycophants are seen falling away. The Lady Castle- 
maine, with Lord Arlington, are in the balcony dis- 
cussing the turn of events, and gloating over the down- 
fall of the unpopular Minister. ‘Thomas Creswick’s 
charming landscape of “ A Showery Day ” delineates 
with power the beauties of English inland scenery, 
and is altogether excellent. Of William Mulready’s 
“ First Voyage” it would be a difficult task to find 
an equal from the same brush ; it is full of fine and 
delicate colour, and expressive of his best work. The 
scene is a homely one of a bare-legged boy wading 
knee-deep in a pool, and pulling a rope that is attached 
to a tub, in which the baby of the family is seated, 
evidently enjoying its first journey. Pierre Edouard 
Frere is represented by a deservedly popular canvas 
called “ Snowballing,” a lively scene, full of movement, 
of lads enjoying a snowball fight. The appearance 
of wintry mist is well handled, and the numerous 
figures seem vigorous and active in their play. 

A powerful portrait of Mr. Thomas Wrigley, 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, is hung in the main gallery. It 
is the replica of the portrait in possession of one of 
the members of the Wrigley family, and was painted 
a few years ago. ‘The other artists whose pictures 
cannot be described owing to the exigencies of space 
are Charles Bentley, George Chambers, E. W. Cooke, 
“Old” Crome, Henry Dawson, Alfred Elmore, 
J. R. Herbert, William Hilton, Daniel Maclise, Sir 
Noel Paton, John Philip, and J. B. Pyne. 

Besides the ‘ Liber Studiorum ” the only other 
engravings are nine superb mezzotints from pictures 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds. They are all in the best 


painter’s 
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states, and include “ Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens ” 
(Dickenson), “Lady Catharine Pelham Clinton” 
(J. R. Smith), and “Lady Moore Bamfylde” (T. 
Watson), all of which have recently brought such 
sensational prices in the London auction rooms. 

The Sculpture collection is small, but interesting, 
and includes two pieces by Canova, “ Hebe” and 
“A Bacchante,” John H. Foley’s “ Egeria,” and 
J. C. Marin’s “ Hagar and Ishmael,” a very pathetic 
group, executed in 1808. 

The Wedgwood consists of three plaques in blue 
and white jaspar, representing a Bacchanalian Sacri- 
fice, a unique piece of unusual size, designed by 
Flaxman. It is engraved in Metezard’s “Life of 
Wedgwood,” and described in Chaffer’s ‘ Marks 
and Monograms.” The “ Choice of Hercules,” and 
a group of six cupids, which were formerly in the 
Bagshaw collection, complete the noble gift to the 
borough by the Wrigley family. 

The Corporation wisely purchased at the Timber- 
hurst sale a pair of the celebrated “ Wine and Water ” 
ewers and eight beautiful vases in blue and white and 
rose-coloured jaspar, together with a pair of candle- 
sticks mounted in silver. 

The value of such a gift, and such a building 
specially erected and thoroughly fitted for every re- 
quirement, cannot fail to be immediately appreciated, 
and already some valuable gifts have been received 
from the present High Sheriff of Lancashire, a gener- 
ous patron of art, who has one of the best private 
collections of pictures and objects of art in Lancashire 
(Henry Whitehead, Esq., D.L.); and from James 
Kenyon, Esq., ex-member for the borough, and 
others, 

That the townspeople fully appreciate their 
possessions is already evinced by the fact that 350,000 
people have passed through the turnstiles. 





ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY: AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE WORKS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


MR. FREDERICK H. EVANS.—A 


“ROMANTICIST ” 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


AVING regard to the facilities which their 

H immobility might be thought to afford for 
photography, architectural subjects have 

not received the attention one would have 

expected; moreover, they have, with very rare excep- 


tions, been rendered by camera and lens only in a dry 
and diagrammatic manner. 


The very qualities of the photograph which have 
too often alienated the sympathies of the artistic and 
earned the contempt of the draughtsman have in 
architectural reproductions been even more than 
ordinarily present, such as the absence of atmosphere, 
the indiscriminate distribution of high lights, the 
equally sharp definition of detail in all planes, and the 
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and hence the greater value of a photograph which, with 
its guarantee of truthfulness, the implied assurance that 
no essential has been omitted or introduced, combines 
a sympathetic rendering of the soft nuances of the 
columned aisle and dim mysterious shadow depths of 
arched roof. 

Claiming for the present no more than that they 
are purely photographic interpretations of architectural 
interiors by one who has been inspired by the romance 
of medizvalism, the poetry of light and shade, and the 
grandeur of form, one may refer to the photographs of 
Mr. Frederick H. Evans as being in this respect unique, 
and they have had no small influence over contem- 
porary workers in the same class of subject. 

Indeed, amongst those who may be regarded as 
representative leaders in that phase of photography 
which we call pictorial, as distinguished from the purely 
technical and scientific, there is no stronger personality 


HEIGHT AND LIGHT: BOURGES CATHEDRAL. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


exaggeration of perspective, due to the wrong use 
of the lens, all of them errors of judgment and 
taste on the part of the photographer, and by no 
means the inevitable and inherent shortcomings 
of the process. 

Those who have to any considerable extent 
photographed architectural subjects appear to have 
lacked sympathy with the originals, regarding them 
as set models with which to demonstrate the res 
consummatum of the triumphant optician, and so 
have been led to achieve a mere tour de force of 
mechanical reproduction, counting the beauty of 
light and shade contrasts a disadvantage, because 
all parts are not equally illuminated, and striving 
to eliminate the effect of veiling atmosphere to the 
end that every detail may be set forth with uni- 
form clearness. 

Nor perhaps can it be said that, since Bosboom 
and Turner, painters have done much to per- 
petuate the real dignity and charm of our cathe- 
dral interiors. Few indeed have escaped the 
ineffectual crowding of complex detail, thus A GREAT CATHEDRAL WINDOW. 
securing a perplexing inventory of hard facts; From a PuoroararH BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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than Mr. Evans, and in discussing him as a roman- 
ticist it is because I feel that in his photography it 
is this quality amongst others which is most im- 
portant, and the one which particularly distinguishes 
him from his compeers who are working on similar 
themes, but by no means the only characteristic which 
is his and stamps his work. 

Probably Mr. Evans would most like to be described 
as a photographic purist, for, with a full and flowing 
pen, which is not his least able means of expression, he 
has stoutly argued for “sure photography and nothing 
but photography,” leaving his readers to infer that in 
his own practice no alien means, no personal control 
in the development of the negative, no subsequent 
touch on positive or print, is ever allowed to contribute 
to the surprisingly perfect results which he shows. 

But in this he is apparently a propagandist, 
zealously preaching a doctrine, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the good he would have it bring 
about. 

It is quite conceivable that Mr. Evans honestly be- 
lieves himself to be practising the purism he advocates 
for others, for one finds it easier to attribute to self decep- 
tion that which if done consciously would be irrecon- 
cilable with the singularly fearless straightforwardness 
which characterises his other actions. Not that Mr. 


Evans imports into his work so much of retouching or 


hand work as to rob his rare photographic craftsman- 
ship of any appreciable part of the whole credit ; but, 
in view of much that has been said of his work by 
others, and the principles he himself has laid down, not 
to recognise that Mr. Evans does avail himself, when 
the whole gamut of photographic means is exhausted, 
of such assistance as the photographer’s essential 
resourcefulness may suggest, would be to make him 
appear merely the tasteful executant of a more or less 
mechanical process, instead of attributing to him, as he 
deserves it should be, that imperiousness inseparable 
from a genuinely artistic temperament which impro- 
priates all and any means which shall assist towards 
the realisation of the desired end. 

But Mr. Evans’s advocacy of the pure photograph, 
his denunciation of “ faking ”—if one may be allowed 
the term—is perhaps not unconnected with the class 
of subjects to which he has chiefly applied himself, 
and still more directly arises from an innate assiduity 
which with “a consuming supply of nervous energy ” 
he brings to bear upon the various matters in which 
he has interested himself ; for photography is with him 
the love of comparatively recent years, in prosecuting 
which he dedicates the accumulated knowledge and 
cultivated perceptions of earlier life, and is expending 
the conserved force of a previous time of self repression, 
hence perhaps revelling in a difficult way for the joy 
of overcoming it. He revolts at the notion of the 
photographer. resorting to outside means in order to 
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make the best of an imperfect negative when, even 
though at infinite pains, a new and better one might 
be obtained ; the infinite pains to him are but stimu- 
lation to higher endeavour, and this indefatigable 
perseverance and abjuration of personal convenience 
are perhaps the keynotes to Mr. Evans’s success in 
other things besides photography. 

An argument which has been used to some pur- 
pose in support of photography’s claim to be some- 
thing more than mere mechanism is that in the hands 
of those possessed of artistic instinct the work of each 
is distinct and bears a personal stamp of the producer, 
and whatever else may be required for recognition as 
“art,” this individuality cannot be denied to it. In few 
instances is this more marked than in Mr. Evans’s 
architectural photographs, and even if one knew 
nothing of his personal attributes, one feels that the 
work must have been conceived with an emotional 
enjoyment in the mellow lighting and mystery of 
deep shadows which enwrap these temples that 
have survived since old monastic days. It is not 
architecture for architecture’s sake, but all that it 
symbolises, and the zsthetic joy in contrasts, curves, 
and columns, the spectacular value of which provides 
a “holy luxury of the eye.” _ 

Consider his “ Late Afternoon in the Octagon” 
—Ely Cathedral ; as a mere representation of architec- 
tural facts and details it is not perhaps conspicuous, 
and yet nothing that was visible has been sacrificed, 
nor has the pride of knowledge been able to introduce 
details known to lurk behind these deepening shadows. 
Technically, the photograph is irreproachable, and yet 
it is not for this that one values it, but for the sense 
of space and stateliness which it conveys ; one realises 
the magnificent solidity of the clustered columns— 
“* A) Memory of the Normans,” as Mr. Evans calls 
another similar picture of this same Octagon. And 
yet it is by no special formula, with no process or 
tools which are not common toall, that this is achieved, 
neither is it merely due to the exceptional character 
of the subject itself ; for compare it and others of Mr. 
Evans’s studies with the ordinary commercial article 
of the stationer’s shop window. ‘The difference is a 
purely personal contribution, the possession of culti- 
vated taste in the choice of view point, a working 
knowledge of the limitations in the use of lenses, a 
sensitive feeling of light and shade, and an apprecia- 
tion of atmosphere and the grandeur of mass. 

Another example at Ely in which the textures of 
stone are rendered with wonderful accuracy is “Sun- 
light in the North Aisle,” but it is the particular 
moment chosen and the conditions of the light waited 
for which impart the principal charm. We pause in 
thought before the great door ere we advance along 
the columned vista, feeling that before our echoing 
footfalls reach that gleam of sunlight it may disappear 
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and leave us chilled and awestruck, as in 
some unseen presence. It is worthy of 
note that the representation of the great 
Octagon is unique in that the seats, 
massive benches, which usually occupy 
the floor have been removed and the 
columns with their bases thus unencum- 
bered assume their full value. In this we 
get a side light into the temperament of 
the man who knows nothing of timidity 
or self consciousness when the interests of 
his work are at stake. So he told the 
Dean he wanted the seats removed ! 
Such a thing had never been heard of, 
but what of that ? Mr. Evans, with proper 
self appreciation and proper self confi- 
dence, knew that Ely Cathedral was 
going to be photographed as it had never 
been done before, and a little labour and 
breaking down of conventions weighed 
as nothing. 

But perhaps the greater delicacy and 
luminousness of the little interior ot 
Bourges Cathedral entitled “ Height and 
Light” may to some prove more pleas- 
ing, and I need do no more than repeat the 
title to suggest the motive and point to 
the chief beauty. But in this as in the 
others the point of view and the circum- 
stances of effective lighting are never ac- 
cidental, and it is in this connection that 
I referred to the particular class of sub- 
ject which Mr. Evans has made his chief 
study, as being connected with his attitude 
towards mixed methods in photography ; for fixed and 
immutable as they are, it is possible to act according to 
the doctrine crystallised in the proverb, “ Try, try, try 
again,” and this is the precept and practice Mr. Evans 
upholds. If in the ultimate realisation of one’s photo- 
graphic exposures there is evidence of any technical 
- shortcoming, careful note is made of time, light, and 
all other conditions, and a second or third visit is made, 
and by repetition former faults are eliminated. To 
“fake” a negative, to dodge it in printing, is in effect 
an admission of its imperfection and a lazy way of 
making the best of it; and even a second visit to 
Bourges, in the south of France, was not too much to 
undertake so that “Height and Light” should be 
rendered as well as photography could be made to 
do it. But the span of the whole of a man’s life is 
short as compared with the age of noble masonry; 
and as with other cathedrals so with Bourges, after 
an interval of several years it had not changed the 
columns tapered high towards the vaulted roof, and 
the light of heaven streamed in, fulfilling to-day, as in 
centuries gone by, the spirit of the original conception. 


SUNLIGHT IN THE NORTH AISLE: ELY. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


But with the landscape or the human form, the effects 
which claim our attention, the harmony of tone, the 
composition of cloud and land, the arrangement of 
light and shade, are evanescent, and pass, never to 
return ; and even if technical skill be impeccable, the 
accurate record may fall far short of giving the 
impression which dwells in our imagination. 

Then is the photographer on a veritable quick- 
sand, and an ill-judged step leaves him engulfed by 
his own folly. The very nature of his methods too 
often makes him careless of observation, and blindly 
leading a blind process, he compasses the fall of both. 
It seems to be this thought that has induced the 
subject of this essay to become an apostle of purism, 
for in his own work he sometimes dares the most 
sudden contrasts, as when a brightly lit window is set 
in a dark wall and all the approved methods of pure 
photography are unavailing to make the printing 
densities of each relatively true. Then he will, of 
necessity, have recourse to “stopping out” or 
“printing in” the window, or what not, and may 
touch down in the print an unduly assertive light. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO FAIRYLAND. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


But he would not, could he so will it, that others be 
allowed to do the same, not on account of an illegality 
of the thing, but because it encourages the making 
shift with imperfect negatives, the very imperfection 
of which constitutes a false foundation; and also 
because he asserts the double printing or “ dodging” 
always betray themselves, being clumsily or ignorantly 
done, the end condemning the means. 

The protagonist may allow himself a licence he 
will deny to others; he permits himself to do what he 
is self-assured he can do well, but, lacking a same 
belief in others, he would debar to them a way which 
he thinks too slippery for them to walk in. 

To the enthusiast who, through frequent com- 
munion, has become imbued with a deep reverence 
for the great temples under whose shelter the tides of 
religious passion have ebbed and flowed, witnessing, 
unchanged, intrigue, martyrdoms, sacrilege, it seems 
impious to alter the colour of a single stone, or 
trifle with the intangible sunlight and shadow—sun 
obeying through centuries, knowing neither prelates 
nor creeds. Mr. Evans himself says :—‘ There are 
no more abiding memories of peace, deep joy and 
satisfaction, of a realisation of an order of beauty that 
is so new to us as to be a real revelation, than those 
given by a prolonged stay in a cathedral vicinity. The 


sense of withdrawal, an apartness from the rush of 
life, surging up to the very doors of the wonderful 
building, is so refreshing and recreating to the spirit as 
surely to be worth any effort in attaining.” This 
same desire to escape the “rush of life,” in which for 
too long a period of his career he was involved, is 
evidenced in the rural surroundings of his daily life, 
whence, having gathered around him rare store of 
those objects which prove him a voluptuary in matters 
of art, though a veritable ascetic in the things that 
make life pleasant to most, only the opportunity of 
indulging his passion for great music ever draws him 
to the centres of civilisation. 

So in his photographs of landscape the same 
feeling for the less obvious and less insistent beauty 
is observable ; and whilst he may permit himself to 
modify an inopportune light or shadow, he regards the 
subtleties of sky and earth as too sacred a union to 
admit of that combining two or more negatives in 
producing a single picture; and the entire fitness of 
nature for pictorial expression being so rare an 
occurrence, his opportunities must be few indeed. In 
the little woodland scene here reproduced, “ A Glimpse 
of Fairyland,” one can understand its appealing to 
him for the same reasons that the tapering tree pillars 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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of the leafy roof and interlacing upper branches must 
have first suggested clustering columns and springing 
arches to the earliest builders; and the poetic insight 
of the artist has been well supported by a finished 
craftsmanship, imparting not only to this, but to many 
another forest scene, a certain quality of leafiness 
which, as also his successful rendering of various tex- 
tures in other subjects, Mr. Evans rightly or wrongly 
attributes to the use of multicoated films and a long 
exposure. 

Little space remains to refer to Mr. Evans’s essays 
into the widely different sphere of portraiture, which 
at one time was likely to form a serious part of his 
life. He has been fortunate at times in having to 
portray people in whose faces might be read the 
indications of strong character or talent which had won 
distinction ; for in portraiture, as in other branches of 
photography, Mr. Evans strove to produce a charac- 
teristic revealing of the person rather than a precise 
delineation of features. His portraits of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and the late Aubrey Beardsley have both 
gained distinction (the latter erratic genius Mr. 
Evans discovered before the rest of the world knew of 
him), and in that here reproduced there is a certain 
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truth which is higher than mere realism, and a “ like- 
ness” which is not commonly associated with the 
photographic portrait. 

In this intermittent series of articles on representa- 
tive photographers and their work the claim of photo- 
graphy to a place amongst the graphic arts has not 
been discussed, nor need it be. By their works photo- 
graphers will be known, and their right place in due 
course accorded to them, if only the good work can be 
brought to the tolerant and unprejudiced consideration 
of those in whose power it is to guide, correct, and 
help to make photography what some of its devotees 
would fain have it. 

Can it be disputed that these interpretations of 
cathedral interiors are, in their way, as valuable as 
any other version of the same subjects? ‘There is a 
verity about them ; we may well be thankful that the 
grand originals built by artists with whose elements we 
have no right to tamper for the sake of cheap and 
striking effect, and this desirable necessity of being true 
to facts, may save the photographer from the dangers 
and controversial issues attending the application of 
photography to more creative work, such as landscape 
and figure subjects. 





LART NOUVEAU: 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 
A SYMPOSIUM.—III. 


Proposed by F. S. Blizard. 
Discussed by Painters, Designers, Architects, and Sculptors :— 


E. A. Abbey, R.A. 

G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
L. Fildes, R.A. 

B. W. Leader, R.A. 

G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Marcus Stone, R.A. 
Henry Woods, R.A. 
Arnesby Brown, A.R.A. 
George Clausen, A.R.A. 


J. Farquharson, A.R.A. 
C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 


J. W. North, A.R.A. 
Lionel Smythe, A.R.A. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
H. S. Tuke, A.R.A. 





Walter Crane, 


J. R. Clayton. 


Pres. 
Arts and Crafts Society. 


E. Wake Cook. 

George C. Haité, Pres. 
Society of Designers. 

F. Hamilton Jackson. 

Prof. G. Moira. 

C. F. A. Voysey. 





G. Aitchison, R.A.,Prof. 
of Architecture, Royal 
Academy. 


T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Aston Webb, R.A., 
Pres. Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Reginald Blomfield. 

W. D. Carée. 

Ernest George. 

Beresford Pite, Prof. of 


G. Frampton, R.A. 

Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 

Hamo Thornycroft,R.A 

W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A. 

J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 


Architecture, Royal College of Art. 


HAVE always believed that the good art of 
every period was the legitimate offspring of its 
predecessor, modified by new conditions of 
human existence or of locality, and by the 

genius of the artists who brought about this modifi- 
cation without discarding all that 
had gone before. The change was 
an almost unconscious change. The 
originality an unconscious originality. 
L’Art Nouveau opposes all my 
convictions. It is, I hope, a mere 
passing fashion, to be followed by the idlers who are 


Mr. Marcus 
Stone, R.A.; “A 
fashion seeking 
nothing but 
singularity.” 


in a hurry, and do not care to work modestly and 
with reverence. A fashion seeking nothing but singu- 
larity, having no relation to the purpose to which it 
is applied, unlovely, meaningless, and uncomfortable. 
The Walpole Gothic and the Chinese architecture of 
the Brighton Pavilion were movements of a similar kind. 





What is this new art and new criticism? Down 
at Folkestone the other day I picked 
up an old volume of a monthly maga- 
zine, and opened it at a notice of 
the Royal Academy. The writer ridiculed Turner ; 


Mr. J. Mac- 
Whirter, R.A. 
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told him that putting on thick paint was not art, 
and that indeed his pictures were vulgar, with no 
resemblance to nature, etc., etc.; and in the next 
paragraph—-what do you think? “We now come 
to the real and only poetical landscape painter of the 
English School—Danby” ! ! and went on to praise him 
in every way. So, you see, foolish things have been 
said and written by art critics—fifty years ago. But 
the new art also, where is it? I speak of my own 
branch only. I have seen nothing new since Turner 
and Millais. ‘Turner in many ways surpassed Claude, 
his master. He succeeded in painting difficult atmo- 
spheric effects never before attempted ; therefore he 
may be said to have done something new in art. 
Millais also, for in the willow tree and rose bush in 
“Ophelia,” and in other of his early works, he 
equalled the Old Masters in thoroughness, while his 
work is unconventional and truer to nature; so 
that I think these wonderful landscape backgrounds 
might be called something new in art, and so on, 
and so on. 





I am afraid I have not been much impressed by 
l’Art Nouveau as yet; indeed, I 
Mr. G. A. Storey, have seen very little of it, and to 


- © . . 
A.R.A.: “Isthere fm a fair estimate one should see 
anything new z . 
in ‘L’Art some authorised examples of its latest 
Nouveau ?’” performances. This we shall shortly 


have an opportunity of doing when 
the International Society of Artists opens its exhi- 
bition at the New Gallery. Let us hope that it will 
come up to the high level which certain writers lead 
us to expect. In any case it should be interesting, 
for it is hardly possible to suppose that a large body 
of serious painters can fail to produce notable work, 
although some of it may seem strange. But if, as 
Mr. Blizard says, “L’Art Nouveau is replete with 
beauty of line, grace of form and freedom, is a 
sympathetic style, and in its best rendering is full 
of repose and quiet unobtrusive beauty,” etc., then 
it must be very like, or at all events in harmony 
with, all other good art. But when, in the second 
part of this paragraph, he says, “Its proper expres- 
sions must result rather from what is within a man, 
his sympathies, his nobler qualities and aspirations, 
rather than from studious effort: he must feel rather 
than know, sympathise rather than study ”—then 
one begins to feel somewhat doubtful about the result. 
Why separate the feeling from the study? The two 
must go together. To leave out the latter is to court 
disaster, and must inevitably lead to decadence. 
Whistler, who I suppose is the prophet of /Art 
Nouveau, or should be, distinctly lays it down that 
“art must be based on strictly scientific principles,” 
and the scientific principles of art require the deepest 
study ; it is only quite outsiders who think other- 
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wise ; like a lady who wrote to me many years 
ago to ask my advice about her son, as she thought 
of making him an artist because he was too weak 
in the head to study. 

Of course, there is no denying that individuality 
has a great deal to do with art, as it has with 
literature. Every man paints himself in a certain 
sense ; and, as Ruskin says, “Great art is the 
expression of the mind of a great man, and mean 
art that of the want of mind in a mean man.” So 
that art, whether old or new, may be great or mean 
according to the nature of the artist who produces it. 

After all, is there anything new in Art Nouveau ? 
So long as it is good and true, what does it matter? 
Great art is always new, for whenever we see a 
fine work for the first time it seems like a revelation ; 
and I cannot but think that any movement that is 
antagonistic to the great art of the past must have 
its foundation in the sand, and will soon die out. 
But if, on the other hand, it comes as a new awakening, 
a new departure, and in a beautiful and friendly guise, 
then surely it is to be heartily welcomed. 





What is called /’Art Nouveau appears to me to 
be the result of a_ self-conscious 
Mr. H. Heathcote struggle after novelty, under the 
Statham: “ Per- ° F 
fectly detestable.” Mistaken impression that “ novelty ” 
means “ originality.” Originality is 
only worth anything when it is combined with beauty 
and fitness—fitness in regard to the nature of the 
material employed, and the object of the thing made. 
Apart from these qualities, it is only eccentricity under 
a high-sounding title. 

The first objection against this form of art is 
that .it deliberately throws aside all tradition. In 
architecture and in decorative design (which is closely 
allied to and partially dependent on architecture), 
tradition is of the greatest value as a restraining 
influence and as a basis to work upon. Every great 
architectural style has been a development of tradition. 
That does not mean copyism. It means making use 
of forms and methods in the art of the past which 
have become established in consequence of their 
fitness, as a basis from which to develop design 
further. ‘To throw it all away and make a deliberate 
effort at an entirely new start is to throw away a 
valuable treasury of form and suggestion, together 
with all the effect of association, in order to make 
an experiment of which the result is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. 

In the true and wise use of the forms and traditions 
of the past there are no such things as the “ hard 
and fast rules” referred to. ‘There are no “rules” 
in artistic design. ‘There is the value of tradition, 
and the sense of fitness in regard to material and 
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object, which should have their influence in all 
decorative design; but these are not “rules.” 

The first result of this (to my mind) undignified 
struggle to be what is called “original” is the loss 
of all feeling of order and repose in design. This 
was painfully evident in one of the new house fronts 
in Paris to which one of the newly established prizes 
for facades was awarded last year, and which appeared 
like a kind of permanent embodiment of squibs and 
crackers. If this kind of design (?) should be widely 
adopted, there would be an end to all the dignity 
which at present so peculiarly distinguishes the street 
architecture of Paris. 

An even more important fault of the “ New Art” 
is that, in such things as furniture especially, it ignores 
and distorts the true lines of construction. The 
furniture of this class produced in Berlin and Paris 
recently is entirely unconstructive, supports being 
twisted out of their true and natural lines of structure 
in order to produce bizarre effects of line and curvature 
which are not only uncalled for by the structure, but 
actually contrary to structural fact and to the nature 
of the material. All decorative treatment of construc- 
tional work, whether architecture or furniture, should 
recognise and express the best practical structure. 

In regard to such materials as textile hangings 
and plaster decoration, the structural question is 
less predominant, and greater freedom of line may 
be allowed. But here there is still manifested a 
third sin of the “New Art” (equally evident in its 
productions in architecture, furniture, and jewellery), 
viz. the entire neglect of pure curves and of the 
proper tangential development of one curve from 
another. There has been no school of fine orna- 
ment in which this necessity for the tangential 
development of curve has not been recognised. It 
is part of the very life of all decorative design in 
flowing lines. ‘This the “ New Art” throws over- 
board, apparently deliberately and of set purpose, 
and treats us to what are sometimes called “ dog- 
legged” curves—sudden cranks and twists, one curve 
breaking off from another at an angle, and so on. 
If the human race ever came to like this kind of 
thing best, then of course it would be the right 
thing, as the object of art is to give pleasure to 
our senses and our judgment ; but they never have 
come to like it in the past ; no school of ornament 
which has survived has shown such characteristics ; 
and by analogy we may presume that they will not 
come to like it in the future. To my own feelings 
it is perfectly detestable, and is the very negation 
of all which the word “design” means or ought 
to mean. 

It is difficult to say anything about /’Art 
Nouveau “as if it were a creation of to-day,” as I 
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am sure it is only a gradual development even from 
the early days of Morris. The qualifying remark 
that unless there be innate good 
taste the “ New Art” isa dangerous 
thing for a designer to handle, and 
then again “there are no hard and 
fast rules,” makes one wish there 
were even so slight a rule that would prevent people 


Prof. Gerald 
Moira: “ The out- 
come of diseased 
minds.” 


“L’ART NOUVEAU:” LANTERN FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Desianeo sy F. S. BLIZARD For C. J. THURSFIELD AND Co. 


from perpetrating such abortions as the kidney and 
the squirm for a wall decoration, or the dining table 
with legs that start in the corners of the room, 
and terminate some eighteen inches above the board 
in a thing that is half a muffin and something of a 


quoit. The embroidery, the design of which consists 
of telegraph wires, at one end an emaciated head, 
and ending in caterpillar wriggles at the other, the 
motive of such a design being “A Lost Soul’s 
Thoughts Finding No Resting Place,” or something 
of that sort. To begin with, such things cannot be 
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carried out in embroidery ; and secondly, taking the 
style all through, there is a lack of even balance in 
design and easy flow of line, and one cannot help 
feeling that the striving after what is so-called 
originality is so damning to good design and so detri- 
mental to simplicity. I feel sure that this extreme 





“L?ART NOUVEAU:” A LANTERN 
FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


DesianeD By F. S. BLIZARD For 
C. J. THURSFIELD AND Co. 


in /’Art Nouveau of to-day is the outcome of diseased 
minds, and it is a form of production that cannot be 
tolerated after a good walk over the green fields and 
across the heather; and that is one of the surest 
tests to which man’s creations can be put. 





In modern times fashion, unfortunately, rules the 
production of nearly all kinds of manu- 

Mr. F. Hamilton factures to which art is applied ; and 
Jackson: “The since it is manifestly the interest of 
movement will the manufacturer that there should 


radually lose its . 
ue _ be a constant demand for his wares, 
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his attention has been devoted to the putting of 
fresh objects on the market in accordance with its 
demands, and to the corresponding assertion that 
those which were purchased a short time ago have 
gone out of date. Thus has arisen the constant 
requirement of something new from the jaded public 
(or, at least, relatively new and unfamiliar), a demand 
which is largely responsible for the imperfection and 
inferior quality of the bulk of so-called “art” pro- 
ductions. Hence also to a great extent the popu- 
larity of the “New Art,” which bases its design, 
perhaps unconsciously, partly upon qualities of line 
which are to be found in ornament of the sixth to 
the eighth centuries (a period of decadence), and to 
some extent on certain of the details of the style 
known as Louis XV. The newness really consists 
in ‘the application of schemes of colour which are 
often very delicate and beautiful to the extravagances 
and licentiousness of curve affected by even the most 
capable designers in this manner, or to the affected 
simplicity which is the other side of the shield. To 
judge of the tendencies of the movement it is not 
enough to consider only the best work produced by 
its votaries: this is a good rule when estimating the 
position of an individual, but not when the work of 
a group or school is in question ; and on the Continent 
there are several countries which have shown us the 
horrifying possibilities of the cult by their exhibits 
at recent international exhibitions. The successes 
have been principally in the direction of jewellery, 
in which small objects are produced in a ductile 
material, and the zsthetic sense is not offended by 
the extravagant curves which are so characteristic ; 
but when the same qualities of design are applied to 
other materials, or even to metal work on a larger 
scale, and in a less ductile material, as is frequently 
done, taste revolts, and declares the production 
monstrous. It is no doubt advantageous to the 
designer to work in a “free” style which requires 
no knowledge for the production of designs; it is 
also to the advantage of the glib middleman, whose 
power is so great under the present system of distri- 
bution that he can (and often does) prevent pro- 
ductions upon which designer and manufacturer have 
spent time and thought ever coming before the public 
at all; but this can scarcely be adduced to the thinking 
public as a reason for the approval of any kind of art 
work. And it may be observed tiat the greatest 
successes made by the devotees of Art Nouveau 
are precisely those in which there is the greatest 
resemblance in line and proportion to the triumphs 
of earlier schools of design. It appears probable, there- 
fore, that those qualities which are not new are the 
qualities upon which the cultivated appreciation of 
productions in this manner rests (and it is cultivated 
opinion which will ultimately decide upon their value), 








ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


and that consequently the movement will gradually 
lose its power, and such excellence as it possesses 
will merge into another and still fresher form of 
design, following the continuous demand of fashion 
for novelty. ee 
The Esthetic Movement was a so-called “ craze,” 
but in spite of absurdities it was one 


Mr. E. Wake 

Cook: “ May of the most remarkable and fruitful 
— germsof art developments of the nineteenth 
good.’ 


century, and has left a priceless legacy. 
Similarly, Art Nouveau may be a “ craze,” and yet 
carry germs of good. It may be no better than 
previous art, but in differing it may widen the field 
and satisfy the ever-recurring need of change. Such 
movements should be regarded with benevolent 
neutrality, and with keen watchfulness to seize 
the good they bring, and to eschew the bad. 
Freedom is good ; but much depends on the kind 
of conventions which are thrown off. In painting, 
the “New Art” often throws off the “conventions ” 
which require good drawing and competent craftsman- 
ship, thus leading straight to chaos. The grandest 
innovation of all would make, as in the Fine Arts, 
the designer his own craftsman, and the craftsman 
his own designer ; so that every article should have 
some quaint fancy differentiating it from all others, 
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and the handicraftsman become an artist and have 
the artist’s joy in his work. 

Much of Art Nouveau deserves the severe 
criticisms quoted by Mr. Blizard; but it is big 
with promise if rightly taken. 





I don’t agree that there is “growing enlighten- 
ment, or widening intelligence, or 
phe W. North, broader thought in religious or poli- 
wae tical matters, or any tendency for 
each man to think and reason for himself,” as asserted 
by your author ; and so, I fear, that if I had intimate 
acquaintance with /’Art Nouveau, I should not agree 
with him on that subject either. 





Mr.W.R.Colton, It seems to me anything that 
AR.A. keeps art moving is good, but, like 
an aperient, we like to forget it as soon as possible. 
I am not much in love with 


Mr. Aston 

Webb, R.A. Art Nouveau. 

Mr. Luke The “newness” of art doesn’t 
Fildes, R.A. interest me. 


I am quite sure of this, that no 
new departure in art, be it Pre- 
raphaelitism, Impressionism, or any- 
thing else, has ever come and gone without leaving 
something good behind it. 


Mr. J. Farquhar- 
son, A.R.A. 











MODERN BRITISH ETCHERS. 








By a Member of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


HOUGH an original member of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, Mr. East is 


known to the British public only, or chiefly, 

as one of our foremost romantic landscape 
painters, with a special knowledge and appreciation of 
tree forms; but anyone familiar with his great array 
of sketch-books might easily have predicted his success 
in the art which depends so much for its interest 
upon suggestion and arrangement. These sketch- 
books contain the material for a gallery of etchings 
in the new and original style which the painter has 
only lately adopted. Its first manifestation came as a 
great surprise last year. Everyone knows that Mr. 
East studied in Paris, at the Beaux-Arts, and in 
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Julian’s studio, that he obtained high recognition at 
Munich, Chicago, and Paris before his admission to 
the Royal Academy a few years ago, and that he 
went to Japan to paint; but asan etcher he may be said 
to be only beginning his career. Few painters who 
have had such a satisfactory life have found time or 
energy to develop original ideas in etching, for the 
simple reason that it does not pay; and when Mr. 
East lays aside the brush for the needle and the copper 
plate, it is not with any idea of obtaining an adequate 
return for his time and trouble. He believes that an 
artist ought to be able to express himself in any 
medium, in line as well as in tone, and has practised 
his theory in etching, dry-point, aquatint, and mezzo- 
tint with almost equally good results. He has once 
or twice reproduced, in one method or another, water- 
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colour or oil pictures of his own, but I think that this 
was only in order to study processes, and those experi- 
ments have long been left behind. Such work gives 
no scope for the originality and spontaneity which form 
the essence of good work, as he and other leading 
spirits understand it; and he would be the first to admit 
that a professional engraver could reproduce one of his 
paintings more accurately and more satisfactorily than 
he could himself. I remember, for instance, an ex- 
quisite mezzotint by Mr. Frank Short of a picture 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD (1903). 
From THE ETCHING BY ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 

which was, I think, called “Evening,” a moonrise 
with swans on ariver. As an engraved reproduction 
it is, in its way, perfection. 

Of the artist’s own work, “Moonrise on the 
Duchray” is a mezzotint reproduction of a picture 
which belonged to the late Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
“Sunrise,” an early drypoint, was the reproduction of 
an oil sketch ; a water-colour sketch done on the spot 
supplied the foundation for “The Last of the Tui- 
leries,” many years ago; and the Japanese drypoint, 
“A Wet Day at Hakone,” and the etching, “ Fuji- 
yama from Lake Hara,” were suggested by studies 
in colour. 

All that is changed. The etchings which Mr. 
East is now producing are of a totally different kind, 
and date only from yesterday. They owe their in- 
spiration to nature alone, and the needle and the copper 
are now taken out into the woods and lanes, where the 
etcher carries into practice, as far as he can, his con- 
viction that in order to etch, in the only way worth 


the pains of travelling, you must begin by treating 
your copper with the same contempt in etching that 
you would treat your paper when drawing. 

This sounds easy, but there is in reality 
nothing more difficult. The risk of blundering on a 
large, half-finished plate too often paralyses brain and 
hand. ‘Take, for instance, any one of the three large 
plates exhibited last year in Pall Mall, all of which 


were etched entirely in the open air—“ A Cotswold 


Farm,” “The Valley Road,” and “ Stow-on-the- 
Wold.” Consider the trouble you have had in ground- 
ing that large surface, in smoking the wax, and 
varnishing the back; in sharpening that handy old 
file, and the other needles to be used when the point 
of the file begins to scratch the copper; remember 
that it is the only plate in your heavy bag, that you 
have come far, and hesitated much about the choice 
of a subject, and that the hours of useful light are 
few ; then treat your copper with contempt if you can. 

Mr. East’s favourite method is to select a spot 
likely to be suitable, to make several sketches in pencil 
suggesting the fine contours and graceful forms which 
are so dear to him, and then to draw on his copper, 
direct from nature, the one that suits him best. 

The first sketch on the plate itself is made with a 
large “ rigger” brush charged with white or red water- 
colour paint, which gives the general scheme, places 
the masses, and shows the composition ; the needle 
then does the rest, and a few lines may be added in 
the bath. Some, but not many, are stopped out. 
Mr. East has studied Lalanne, and understands his 
doctrine, which is, shortly, that lines bite more or 
less deeply during one immersion in the acid bath, 
according to their proximity to each other. He 
grounds his own plates, takes no heed of a little foul 
biting, and sometimes prints his own proofs. 

“ Stow-on-the-Wold,” illustrated here, which was 
bought for the Dresden Gallery, is perhaps the finest 
of those done in the open air, and exhibits the best 
qualities of the original etcher. ‘The plates exhibited 
this spring were done in the more conventional manner 
—that is, in the studio. In this way various sketches 
can be readily combined, more work can be done in 
the bath, and by the use of the stopping-out brush 
large aquatint effects, like the beautiful evening light 
in “A Clear Evening,” which we are allowed to 
reproduce, can be much more easily created ; but 
Mr. East prefers the inspiration of the open air, and 
is returning to that as his favourite method. 

“The Silent Moon,” however, one of the most 
popular of this artist’s engraved works, could not have 
been done out of doors. It was etched first, and then 
mezzotinted on the top. It is simple in design, 
mysterious, and marvellously effective. 

Another subject of a double process is “The 
Last at the Fair,” and looks like a reproduction. It 

















THE AVENUE (1904). 


FROM THE ETCHING BY ALFRED EAST, A.R.A, 











A CLEAR EVENING. 


FROM THE AQUATINT BY ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 
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belongs, like the Japanese etchings, to the earlier 
period. 

“The Avenue,” one of the latest, shows the 
etcher at his best. Here we have the trees in their 
noble groups, and artistic masses as we know them in 
the great oil paintings, and as so few painters can pre- 
sent them. Here we see the result of a spontaneous 
inspiration working in a mind charged with a rare 
experience and love of nature. This and the other 
plates to which I have so briefly referred cannot fail 
to have an effect upon the progress of the art which, 
though the most conventional in the world, is one 
of the most attractive. 


F. V. BURRIDGE. 


M- BURRIDGE is one of the younger 
etchers who has forced his way to the front 
by stern determination not to suppress his 

originality, in spite of the coldness of the 
public. Buyers of etchings are generally either collectors 
who are willing to pay for great names or rarities, or 
people who like to hang upon their walls the reproduc- 
tions of coloured pictures. The etchings now being 
produced which really pay are nearly all reproductions, 
and the spread of zsthetic education, hampered by 
photography and “ processes,” is slow. 

However, the particular fervour which impels a 
man to etch on copper and zinc rises superior to all 
mundane considerations; and when Mr. Burridge, a 
brilliant pupil of Mr. Frank Short, had studied the 
different technical processes, in order to keep a friend 
company, he was obliged to go on, and during the last 
ten years he has regularly produced a few plates 
annually which exhibit remarkable excellence. His 
mastery of all the technical details, and of the great 
principles upon which alone success, like that achieved 
by the other subjects of this series of papers, can be 
based, pays a well-deserved tribute to the master 
whose influence is so gratefully acknowledged by all 
who have had the good fortune to feel it. 

Mr. Burridge, who prints well, also owes much to 
the kind help of Mr. Goulding, to whom every etcher 
whom I have ever met admits a similar liability. 

After spending laborious days over a silver-gilt 
Elizabethan salt-cellar, the student was attracted to- 
wards landscape subjects, and, burning with enthusiasm, 
dared to challenge comparison with his master by 
taking out a plate to etch “The Old White Hart, 
Battersea,” a house of which Mr. Short published a 
portrait in his well-known book. Both etchings are 
delightful, and, as a first attempt, that of the younger 
artist is full of promise. Another plate which shows 
the dominating influence of Mr. Short’s genius was 
etched in 1897, and is called “ At Lowest Ebb.” The 
composition and technique are faultless. 

Mr. Burridge was lucky enough to win a 


Travelling Scholarship, which took him, like Sir Charles 
Holroyd, to Italy, where he etched a few plates, one 
of which, “Our Diggings,” is worth notice, at least, 
for the reticence which is so rare in beginners, and 
for its fine graceful line. In 1895 he was elected to 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, and though the 
pressure of his other work as Headmaster of the Liver- 
pool School of Art gives him scant leisure, he has 


THE DOCKYARD SMITHY. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY F. V. BURRIDGE. 


executed nearly fifty plates. His subjects range from 
nude figures, and portraits of long-haired models, to 
wide landscapes and vast “cloud galleons,” but he 
goes to nature for everything, and etches all his plates 
on the spot. This is hard to believe. Take, for 
instance, “ The Dockyard Smithy,” one of our illus- 
trations, which obtained a medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. It attracts me less than most of Mr. Burridge’s 
plates, but its power and difficulty overcome are un- 
deniable; and it is astonishing that these three figures 
and that broad effect of top light should have been 
simultaneously composed and executed, hot-foot, as 
it were, with the anvils thundering around. Etching 
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appeals to this etcher, as it does to some others, because 
of the opportunity it offers of “slashing” at what is 
captivating, and of eliminating all that is unnecessary 
to the composition. In this way etching teaches 
composition, although great skill in composition is 
necessary to produce a great etching. 

With reference to the direct method of working, 
it is not less hard to believe that “ Lancaster” was 
etched without preliminary studies, and in the open 
air. It may be considered almost the best of Mr. 
Burridge’s etchings, and it speaks for itself, as it also 
is one of our illustrations. A reproduction must do 
it less than justice, but it shows that for emphasis 
and dexterous contrast, delicate drawing, and firm 
handling of masses, the original proof goes very far 
towards the ultimate goal of etching. The same 
criticism applies with almost equal truth to “ Thunder 
Weather,” “The March of Waters,” and “ Harlech ;” 
and there is a fine sky also in “ Wisht Weather,” a 


HARLECH. 


From THE EtcHina@~sy F. V. BURRIDGE. 


study of wet surfaces and stranded boats. I am some- 
times inclined to think that Mr. Burridge is par 
excellence the etcher of skies. 

If, however, personal preference goes for anything, 
I confess that I am most moved by a tiny plate called 
“A Spring Afternoon,” etched in 1899. It is 
difficult to express one’s opinion of this exquisite little 
study. It consists only of a windmill, a few almost 
leafless trees, and a team ploughing, but the suggestion 
is Vergilian, Larks are singing, the keen air brings 
the delicious scent of newly turned earth, and the 
whole is irradiated by moist spring sunshine. It is a 
gem of the first water, and deserves to rank as high in 
art as the best lyrics do in literature. 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn: 
Morning’s at seven ; 


The hill-side’s dew-pearled : 





PEN 


The lark’s on the wing : 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 

The spirit of the true poet makes its way to us 
in various channels. 

Of the other landscapes, Bideford Bridge (“ the 
Little White Town”), and “Morfa” (Evening 
on Harlech Marsh), both exhibited this year, are 
perhaps the best; but the “Mill on the Wirral” 
should not be overlooked. There are several dry- 
point studies, and the “ Welsh Weaver” and “ The 
Gilder” show what Mr. Burridge can do when he is 
dealing with the figure. The latter is a pure dry- 
point, and shows great possibilities in portraiture. Mr. 


AND INK DRAWING. 
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Burridge, though born in 1869, has long been himself a 
‘‘ master,” and teaches all the mysteries of grounding, 
biting, and printing to a very large number of pupils, 
some of whom are already coming to the front on 
their own account. Four of the etchings noticed 
above have gone to St. Louis, and the artist, who has 
sacrificed so much to the hard conditions of a teacher’s 
life, is rapidly asserting a position among British 
etchers which will soon be unassailable : 


“The lark’s on the wing—” 


and, like the lark, Mr. Burridge knows how to 
charm both the ignorant and the cultivated. It is 
work like his and Mr. East’s that will wean the 
public from the copies which they now prefer. 











THE STUDENT. 
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AND INK DRAWING. 


A FEW HINTS TO LADY STUDENTS. 


Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


justification. The fact that a drawing by a 

lady can be easily detected plainly shows 

that there must be, in her work, some par- 
ticular characteristics—whether special merits or the 
reverse—which differentiate it from that of male 
artists. If we can ascertain, exactly, what are these 
characteristics, it will help lady art students to 
minimise, as far as may be, the faults to which they 
are more prone than are students of the other sex, and 
to make the most of the special aptitudes with which 
nature has endowed them. 

It will, probably, be found that the special merits 
apparent in drawings executed by women are shown 
in their delineation of members of their own sex, and 
of feminine accessories, whilst the faults, if there be 
any, are generally evident in their drawings of the 
male figure, and, in certain cases, in the accessories 
also; in details of fashion or of habit. 

I would rather come forward as the defender of 
lady artists than as their critic or apologist. I am 
pleased, therefore, to say, that if, as I fear it must be 
admitted, they show some weakness in their illustra- 
tions, it is no less true that their chief weakness is 
shown in the drawing of the male figure ; and that 
this is, in great part at least, due to no fault of their 


P isa the title of this chapter requires some 


own, but to the unfair position they are placed in by 
the limitations of their art teaching, and the absurd 
restrictions imposed on lady art students at the 
Academy Schools and elsewhere, regarding study 
from the life. To these restrictions and limitations 
they owe a lack of facility in drawing men. There 
is, however, another obstacle in their way, more 
difficult to overcome, because placed in their path, not 
artificially, but by their own natural and personal 
characteristics ; but it is one not easy to explain. 

When drawing figures, particularly figures in 
action, or those representing expression, the draughts- 
man will as it were act the part of the person 
delineated. I am speaking, of course, of the true 
draughtsman—not the mere struggler after form, 
but the one imbued with his art, technically pro- 
ficient, and endowed with facility, and thus able 
to throw himself into his work. He will, with 
his own muscular tension, produce the pose that his 
drawing is to reproduce. Even the male artist is more 
or less dependent for success on his ability to realise, 
in his own person, what he has to draw. 

In Fig. 1 I show a rapid note of a man supposed 
to be drawn by a man. Fig. 2 represents (if my 
reader will pardon the caricature) the same sketch 
drawn by a lady. I fear this illustration will be 
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resented, but I have heard it said that some students 
imagine “curvey” lines to represent women and 
“straight” lines men. Well, it is the “curvey ” line 
of the knee which is so evident in classic statuary 








FIG. 1. FIG. 2, 


representing women that is true to nature, whatever 
may be the pose the women take. This happens to be 
the crux of the whole question, why lady artists do not 
give in their drawings of the figure the same firmness 
of pose that a man would. Nature has debarred them 
from posing the figure in imagination, in the same 
way as a man would, in imagination at least, pose 
himself. 

In black and white the effects of confidence, or its 
absence, are more obvious than in any other form of 
pictorial art. Consequently the lady artist who, with 
confidence and spirit, dashes in a sketch of a girl, from 
life, will, if drawing the brother from imagination, 
do so with a feeble and uncertain touch (Fig. 3). 
Thus, even the technique of the lady artist is affected 
by the influences above mentioned. 

There are certain pitfalls which—though not very 
deep or deadly ones—the lady artist should be careful to 
avoid, when drawing without a model. The buttons 
on a man’s coat are, in nine cases out of ten, in 
ladies’ drawings, put on the left side (the side on 
which they are placed on ladies’ dresses), instead of 
on the right. 

Lady artists are, as a rule, happier in their treat- 
ment of figures in repose than of those in motion. 
As an instance, I may mention one peculiarity :_ men 
running, drawn by lady artists, invariably have the 
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toes turned outwards, as women run, while, in fact, 
men running have a tendency to turn their toes 
inwards, 

Lady artists ought, moreover, to be warned against 
getting their sisters or other ladies to sit as models for 
their male figures. Even when in masculine attire 
and in the most boyish attitude possible (see Fig. 4), 
the woman in disguise can be recognised at once. 
It is of no use (as in the sketch I term “The 
Sower”) to endow the female figure with masculine 
muscles, from your knowledge of anatomy or from 
reference. 

Young men, on the other hand, in a great many 
pen and ink drawings I have seen, err in a similar 
manner, and are even more absurd, in their delineation 
of women. My lady reader need not be reminded 
of those unconsciously funny drawings she sees him 
make of his ideal woman. What is she like? Any- 
thing but a woman. His first object is to show that 
he has been through a life school, so that muscles like 
ropes start out from her neck, and she is endowed 
with a biceps that would make even Sandow green 
with envy. 





FIG. 3. 


How much amusement, my dear lady, have you 
not obtained, by watching a poor young man 
struggling, in vain, with the treatment of a lady’s hair, 





PEN 


and ending by making it appear that she has no top 
to her head? 

The characteristic above alluded to would not be so 
evident in the work of lady artists were they given 
fair play in the matter 
of tuition. For just as 
men learn to draw the 
female figure and the 
poses of women, so 
women might, by proper 
study, acquire a know- 
ledge of the art of draw- 
ing the male figure. As 
students, they are not 
inferior to men. It is 
indisputable that women 
are keener observers than 
men, and possess in a 
higher degree the quality 
of imitativeness. Up to 
a certain point, there- 
fore, they are better stu- 
dents than men. The 
statistics of the Aca- 
demy, or of any art 
school, will prove this. 
But it is perhaps by 
reason of this higher de- 
gree of imitativeness, and 
their greater sensitiveness 
of the imagination, that 
women are in danger of 
drawing their men with feminine characteristics. 
They, even more than male artists, feel in imagina- 
tion, and imitate, to the extent of personation, the 
pose, or the movement they have in mind to deli- 
neate. ‘Therefore the woman makes her men more 
womanish than the man makes his women mannish. 

In dealing, as I am, in these short articles, with 
illustrators, I have to limit myself, to a great extent, 
to those who portray modern dress. It is the men’s 
clothes that offer the chief difficulty to the illustrator, 
In classic attire, or in the costumes of the Georgian 
period, the picturesqueness covers a multitude of weak- 
nesses in drawing; but the hideous modern dress 
of man is, as Mr. Marcus Stone admits, an obstacle 
almost insurmountable. In like manner the modern 
dress of woman is the déte noire of her brother artist. 

I hold that ladies ought to illustrate stories about 
women, and men those that treat of the modern man. 
In like manner, in a play, the dialogue between 
women, when women are alone on the stage, is 
generally absurd when written by a man, and is, 
perhaps, the cleverest part of the piece when written 
by a woman. The same remark might be made, 
with almost equal truth, of the dialogue of novels, 
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Why should it not also apply to the drawings of 
illustrators ? 

I must say that the proverbial ingenuity of women 
is exemplified by the way in which lady illustrators 
avoid tackling the modern man in an illustration. I 
do not know who originated the saying that “the 
tailor makes the man,” but surely it is a lady artist 
who says that the tailor’s advertisement makes the 
model for her illustrations. 

No doubt a student need not be reminded that 
a model, for modern fashionable figures, in modern 
dress, attired in clothes properly cut and fitting, 
is a rara avis, and far too expensive a luxury 
for the student’s pocket. Brothers are either too 
busy, or too selfish; and then some girls haven’t 
brothers. 

But into the multitudinous difficulties of procuring 
models it is not my province to enter. I am aiming, 
rather, at pointing out a few of what I venture to 
think are the misconceptions apparent, in the illus- 
trations of men, drawn by the lady artist. It is a 
strange fact, for instance, that the type regarded by 
the majority of women as that of a handsome man is not 
at all identical with that which the majority of men 


FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 

authors have in their minds. The face which most 
women look upon as that of a handsome man has in 
it an expression which may enchant them, but repels 
men. But, as the majority of novels are written for 
women, perhaps, so far as the face is concerned, it is 
better to have the lady artist’s idea than the author’s. 
When, however, we take the type as a whole, I notice 
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that the ideal “strong” man, in the drawings of lady 
artists (Fig. 5), is an effeminate head, with a Samson- 
esque head of hair, surmounting a towering frame ; 


_ whilst the strong man, as he is in reality, has a strong 


head, clear eye, determined chin, thick neck, a wiry, 
slight, sinewy frame, and is alert and active (Fig. 
6). The weight-lifting monstrosities, freaks of 
strength, so much the rage just now, show mere over- 
development of muscle. We have only to look at the 
Greeks in Olympic games, to see that refinement, 
and length of muscle, mean not beauty only, but 
strength as well. 

In dealing with the face, it is that of the middle- 
aged man that no doubt puzzles you, my readers. 
The youth is, frequently, your own face in the look- 
ing glass; the man of forty is, too often, the same 
face endowed with moustache and beard, apparently 
put on by the costumier. Remember hair grows, and 
is not stuck on. Old people are much easier ; the 
familiar study of the monk with flowing beard, the 
Italian beggar, the Crimean veteran, and all such 
familiar objects of the art school platform, are easy 
and encouraging; and so, also, is the companion 
figure of the old lady, sewing, or reading, or sleeping. 
Age is fascinating, and simple to draw. A_ well- 
known authoress has said :—“ The dispute has 
long been agitated whether the talents of man and 
woman be of equal capability. Much acrimony, as 
well as argument, have been advanced on both sides, 
for, like the Spartans of old, men are jealous of their 
slaves ; and those slaves, in spite of the disadvantages 
of neglect and ill-habit, feeling the divinity that stirs 
within them, determine to assert the prerogative of 
nature, and think with freedom, even at the moment 
their limbs are in fetters. While man busies himself 
in the depths of science, woman loses herself amidst 
the ethereal regions of fancy. She roves from steep 
to steep, plucking wild flowers from every side. 
Myrtles press forward with the green laurel to shade 
her head; violets spring beneath her feet, and un- 
numbered sweets steep her senses in fragrance. Alps 
rise on Alps, and yet the lovely pilgrim is not checked 
in her course. She crosses dreadful precipices, she 
ascends fearful heights; Love beckons her from one 
point, and Fame hails her from another beyond it. 
Forward she flies : the affections yoke the dove to her 
car, and after many a perilous flight, they lay her on a 
bed of amaranth within the arms of glory.” 

Apart from her method of work, in so far as 
technique and all that really appertains to art is 
concerned, there is much in their methods of work- 
ing that militates against the success of lady artists. 
Perhaps the lady artist is a little too conscious of the 
fact that she zs an artist. While the male artist 
(figuratively, at any rate) takes off his coat to his work, 
the lady ratlrer dresses for her part; others are too 








frightened at paint to take off their gloves. One lady 
artist I have seen working in white kid gloves, which, 
although it might save her own skin from being 
touched with paint, would spoil her touch in painting 
flesh. I need hardly say that no lady black-and- 
white artist could work at all under these conditions. 
Lady painters, I have noticed, seem to use the largest 
obtainable palettes with the smallest quantity of paint, 
while the lady black-and-white artist uses the largest 
and finest card for the smallest amount of pen and ink. 
In short, the female artist is too particular about the 
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exact style and quality of her materials and art 
“ properties,” whereas some of the best drawings of 
our great artists have been done on the backs of old 
drawings, and the like. 

This over-carefulness and excessive love of neatness 
in regard to work are perhaps partly responsible for 
one great fault in the actual drawing of lady artists. 
They are much more inclined than men to produce 
finnicking work, with lines that are too fine for 
successful reproduction. It must be remembered that 
nowadays all drawings, or nearly all, are reproduced 
by photography, and are therefore reduced in the 
process. Draw as large as you like, but keep the 
work open, the lines black, clear and decisive ; and, 
above all, recollect that you are making a sketch to 
be reduced and reproduced, and to tell well, when 
printed ; not a drawing to be seen and criticised as 
such by your masters in the schools. 

It is not only in reference to penmanship and 
manipulation that the schools have to be forgotten by 
the practical worker. The masters at the schools 
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have all told you that you must draw what you see, 
and only that; but in drawing for the press, and as 
an illustrator, you must idealise, bring your imagina- 
tion into play, and, above all, show your discrimination 
in selection. 

Girls always overload their designs. They put in 
a mass of unnecessary details, giving themselves a great 
deal of needless trouble, and in many cases obscuring the 
figures which ought to be the most prominent objects. 

Again, among some artists of the present day 
there is a tendency to go to the other extreme, 
and not to show enough. 

But there is the happy medium in which only 
essentials are portrayed, and it is this kind of draw- 
ing that 1 wish to recommend to lady students of 
black and white. 

In drawing pictures of women, lady artists are 
inclined to make too much of details of costume, and 
to treat dress as if it were more important than the 
figure beneath it, or than the face, and, where an 
exaggerated fashion has to be given, to exaggerate and 
emphasise it to too great an extent. ‘Thus, as seen 
in Fig. 7, the atrocious puff sleeve is the most 
prominent feature of the sketch. Suppose the author 
has described the slender form of the young girl 
portrayed here, and the sweet expression on her face, 
it is surely a mistake to hide that slender form under 
the enormous sleeve, and by making that sleeve too 
prominent, to call away all attention from the face. 
Perhaps in a later chapter, dealing with a period when 
the heroine is ten years older, the author speaks of 
her coming in with a pained and anxious look on her 
face, the breast heaving, and her heart palpitating with 
emotion, etc., etc. She is drawn with the costume 
that suits her changed age, but the face wears no ex- 
pression at all, and is perfectly meaningless. That is 
to say, the lady illustrator too frequently devotes all 
her attention to the careful and elaborate drawing of 
costume, and not only neglects the figure and the face, 
but the author’s ideas as well. 

While speaking of costume in drawing, it may not 
be out of place to touch upon a fault, in illustrating, 
of which artists of both sexes are frequently guilty. 

Illustrators do not take the trouble to give the 
costume of the different periods and changed fashions 
during the progress of a story. ‘The characters may 
be introduced young girls, and the reader may take 
leave of them when they are grandmothers ; the story 
may cover a period of thirty or forty years. Yet the 
costume of the heroine when she first comes on the 
scene is that of a little girl at the time of publication. 

A fault, the very reverse to that of over-elaboration 
of detail in dress, is one that I see in drawings palpably 
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influenced from America. This is putting in no 
detail at all, as in Fig. 8. To offer this kind of thing 
to the public is, I think, not chic, but cheek, and I am 
sorry to see a number of lady artists among the 
disciples of this new heresy. Of course, when sketches 





FIG. 8. 


of the kind are done by a practised hand, and give the 
absolutely truthful report of the impression made upon 
a trained eye, that sees and selects exactly so much as 
will give a vivid and truthful impression, and sees no 
more, then these sketches have a charm of their own ; 
but they are dangerous models to copy, and ought to 
be scrupulously avoided by the student and the 
young artist. 
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HERE is an analogy between intaglio gems, In consequence of the invention of a wonderful 
medals or coins, and cameos, and where either instrument by means of which relief work can be 
of these arts is practised to any great extent automatically reproduced to any scale, the work of a 
some signs of the others are usually to be found. medallist has been materially simplified. He can em- 
if Often enough the same artist has: done work in all body his ideas in wax or clay, “ perfect and finished in 
three styles, as did Benvenuto Cellini and Giovanni every part,” any size that suits him best, and his work 
delle Corniole. is then sufficiently done. The skilled workman can 

At the present moment in France there is a period _ take this design and make a metal plaque from it, and 
: of popularity for the medal, and several first-rate medal- from the plaque he can make other struck plaques or 
lists are working there: Roty, Chapu, Chaplain, struck medals automatically as much as he pleases. A 
Fremiet, Degeorge, and many others, any of whom die for a coin can be made in a similar way of any size 
could with equal facility design a cameo or an intaglio, or in any number required. So that a medallist has a 
and in all probability carry it through as well. But the comparatively easy time, and also enjoys a very satis- 
modern tendency to specialisation is powerful even here, fying result. It is true that he may be called upon 
and so the medallists keep to their own particular linc, at various stages to correct or improve the progressive 
working models of his work, but 
when he has once got it right he 
need only say he wants so many im- 
pressions in gold, silver, or bronze, 
and the medal, so long as the die 
stands, can be multiplied indefinitely, 
to his own wide fame and the de- 
light of the public. 

The intaglio cutter on stone 
works partly under similar conditions 
and partly under more difficult ones. 
As a general rule he need not trouble 
much about the beauty of the mate- 
rial he works upon, as, like the 
medallist, he is employed only upon 
a piece of work which is normally 
intended to be multiplied by means 
of impressions or casts made from it. 
But in one most important particular 
the intaglio cutter takes precedence 
of the ordinary medallist, in that he 
not only designs his work, but ac- 
tually cuts it himself on hard stone. 
He will, of course, choose a stone 
without actual flaws in it, but beyond 
that modern engravers will hardly 
trouble themselves. It is true that 
ancient intaglio engravers, Diosko- 
rides, Herophilus, Syrias, Diodotus, 
and the rest of them, did very fre- 
quently choose fine coloured trans- 
parent or translucent stones for cut- 
ting their intaglios upon; but in 
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order to see the beauty of such stones they 
require to be set in a particular way, with 
the light coming up through them. 

When intaglios are set up like this they 
may be in themselves objects of the greatest 
beauty ; the sense of “intaglio” is lost, and 
the exquisite heads and figures, engraved on 
sard, cardelian, garnet, emerald, aquamarine, 
or amethyst, show in apparent relief with a 
delicacy and beauty which cannot be ex- 
celled by any work that has ever been done 
by the hand of man. Looking at such gems 
one can realise the meaning of the sentiment 
ascribed to the great gem collector, the late 
Richard Payne-Knight, that “all great art 
is small ;” for such breadth of design, com- 
bined with minuteness of execution, is no- 
where else to be found in such marvellous 
juxtaposition. 

Modern seal engravers do not, however, 
much favour such translucent stones—they 





are not only difficult to cut, but are. also AUTUMN. 
brittle and easily chipped ; but rather work SARDONYX OF THREE LAYERS. 
upon bloodstone, the texture of which is By GEORGES LEMAIRE. 


tough and uniform, and well adapted to bear 

fine work. It is also pleasing to the eye, dark 
green, with here and there a trace of dull red. In 
England for many years we have found employment 
chiefly for engravers of seal ring stones or designers 
of municipal or corporate seals. ‘The seal stones are 
cut in the normal way with “touret” and diamond 
dust ; the larger seals are more commonly cut on 
metal or designed in wax or clay, and the subsequent 
proceedings left to the skilled workman. Our large 
seals of this kind are rarely as good as they might 
be, and here is a grand field for our native designers 
if they can only take advantage of it. In medizval 
and later times such large designs were commonly 
carried out at first in wood or hone stone; some 
of these models are exquisite pieces of work. 

The signet ring is now little more than a survival ; 
like the sword, it has become only a symbol of dignity, 
and is rarely used. Such rings are, however, still com- 
monly worn by persons entitled to armorial bearings, 
and so there is still a constant demand for small heraldic 
gem engraving, and it can be done here very well. 
There is practically no demand for finer work ; there 
is plenty of work for a skilled engraver in the matter 
of mailed fists or lions rampant, chevrons and crosses, 
but no market for the infinitely more difficult Venuses 
or Medusas, Victory, or Winged Peace, or even for 
small portraits. It is perhaps just as well, for high art 
should never be forced. I think that if ever we possess 
a designer and engraver approaching the late Henri 
Francois, he will soon and easily make himself known. 
Many of our seal engravers of to-day are competent to 


cut a faircopy from an antique gem, but few, if any, could 
originate a fine design. Our technical skill is consider- 
able, but the power of design is sadly wanting. The 
same shortcoming is observable in many other of our 
technica! arts, and although every encouragement is 
given to earnest students, and excellent teaching in 
most of the handicrafts is obtainable at the technical 
schools of the London County Council and other 
bodies, they all seem, so far, to be unable to evolve 
the very latent powers of original design in their 
students. 

The nearest approach to subject intaglio cutting 
done to-day in England is the fashion inaugurated 
about thirty years ago, and largely fostered by Messrs. 
Strong-i-th’arm, of Pall Mall. It consists of intaglio 
work done on rock-crystal, the design left unpolished, 
but coloured in oils. These little gems are intended 
to be looked at from the back, when they appear as if 
in relief; they are used for small pieces of jewellery, 
scarf pins, studs, or brooches. Some of these engrav- 
ings are excellent. As to the choice of subjects, it is 
only fair to say that it is a matter in which demand 
plays an all-important part, and doubtless if customers 
showed signs of a better taste, so many gamecocks, 
racers, club burgees, or heraldic devices would not be 
provided for them. 

The novelty in this work is only the colouring, 
which is capable, unfortunately, of concealing inferior 
cutting. The notion of engraving glass or rock- 
crystal in intaglio on one side, with the purpose of show- 
ing itin apparent relief from the other side, is very old. 
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It was practised years ago by ancient gem engravers, 
but as far as I know colour was never added. 

Two of the finest existing specimens of this kind 
of work are in the British Museum, and are of the 
Carlovingian period. One of these is circular, about 
44 inches in diameter, and is engraved with an elaborate 
design of many figures. The other is a lenticular 
stone, and bears the design of the Crucifixion. In 
France are many other specimens of this kind of en- 
graving, some large and others small, and in England 
we have, as well as the two very large ones, several 
smaller ones in the British Museum, as well as in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The same idea can 
also be seen in instances of Roman engraved glass, and 
on the feet of several of the fine German sixteenth 
century cups and goblets cut in rock-crystal. 

We have seen that to the medallist and intaglio 
engraver the working qualities of their material, rather 
than the artistic, are of the first importance. It is 
otherwise with the cameo cutter ; the success of his 
work depends as much upon the inherent beauty of the 
material on which it is cut as upon the work itself. 

Cameos are minute pieces of sculpture, perfect 
in themselves, and not serving any ulterior purpose. 
They are purely ornamental, but possess the rare quality, 
with intaglios on hard stone, of being the most lasting 
and least liable to decay or deterioration of any known 


production of art. Cameo cutting, as an art by itself, 
owes its existence to the discovery of the banded onyx, 
the value of which for exhibiting a design cut’ in one 
of its coloured layers on a ground of another was 
known at a very early period, rare specimens showing 
this effect being known that were probably made about 
the fifth or sixth century B.c. But, curiously enough, 


-the general way of cutting a banded onyx at an early 


time was not parallel’ with the bands, but across them ; 
intaglios showing a white band across them are not 
uncommon. 

Two of the finest cameos known are of Grzco- 
Egyptian workmanship. Both of these are supposed 
to represent Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, once with his first 
wife, and once with his second wife, but the portraits 
are variously ascribed. It is enough for our present 
purpose to say that the beauty of the heads has never 
been excelled. ‘The merit of the original workman- 
ship is more difficult to gauge, as both cameos have been 
much meddled with. One of them is at St. Petersburg 
and the other is at Vienna. 

After the Ptolemaic cameos were cut, the art either 
ceased for a while, or else all important specimens of it 
have been lost, as first-rate work does not appear again 
until about the beginning of the first century A.D. 

During this century, particularly during the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus, the wonderful Graeco-Roman 
cameos were made, These have set a standard for all 
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subsequent work of the same kind. After a period of 
more or less fluctuation, the art of cameo cutting 
declined, until at the period of the Renaissance it 
underwent a new birth, and gave rise to a school of 
engravers whose skill in workmanship rivalled the 
ancients, but whose powers of design were not so great. 
At both periods onyx stones seem to have been pro- 
curable in greater perfection than now. If a cameo 
cutter can find a fine sardonyx of three workable 
layers he would now consider himself lucky, but five 


layers are by no means unknown among ancient stones, | 


and a lesser number of layers are quite common. 

* Onyx is chalcedony, or flint, deposited in concentric 
layers, amorphous or crystalline, within hollows in 
volcanic rock. ‘The water of infiltration in its passage 
through the rocks and earth has often absorbed 
metallic oxides and other substances, and some of these 
are of such a nature that they are capable of producing 
colour in the amorphous layers of the stone. 

The commonest of these colours is a reddish yellow, 
caused by the presence of oxide of iron, a stone 
possessing this colour being known as a “ sardonyx.” 
The next commonest colour is a black, and this is 
caused by the absorption of carbon by the amorphous 
layers; a stone possessing this colour is called a 
“ Nicolo.” 

The white layers of the onyx are crystalline, 
and reflect light in the same manner as snow does ; 





RAPE OF DEJANIRA. 
ON A FINE SARDONYX OF THREE LAYERS. 


By EMILE GAULARD. 
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SAPPHO UPON THE ROCK. 
SARDONYX OF THREE LAYERS. 


By HENRI FRANCOIS. 


but in fact the crystals themselves are colourless. 
Although the amorphaus layers will absorb colour, the 
crystalline layers will not, and they can be very little 
altered by any artificial process, except the application 
of heat, which will thicken and darken them. 

The normal colour of the amorphous layers of 
onyx is something like that of a finger-nail. Almost 
any colour can be artificially given to the layers, 
but those most usually accentuated or given de 
novo are the two most commonly found in nature— 
flesh pink, or dark grey. We are not accustomed to 
blues and greens, and stones so stained would not be 
readily disposed of ; they would look too artificial. 

The staining of onyx stones, as well as the 
preliminary cutting of them, has been carried out 
on an extensive scale for many years at Oberstein, 
in Oldenburg. 

Although in England we have from time to time 
possessed a few cameo-cutters of great skill, notably 
Burch, Wray, Simon, and Brett, it cannot be said that 
we have ever produced one whose fame has reached 
beyond our own shores. Our neighbours across 
the Channel, however, have a noble record in this 
particular. Elizabeth commissioned Julien de Fon- 
tenay, called “Coldoré,” to cut her portrait several 
times, and Jacques Guay nobly upheld the honour 
and glory of the cameo-cutter, inasmuch as it is said 
he never cut a cameo upon any stone which could 
be found fault with. His work is always ex- 
quisite, and in some ways he may be considered 
the last of the great cameo-cutters, as well as one 
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of the most skilled intaglio engravers since Graco- 
Roman times. He is said to have taught this art 
to Madame de Pompadour. 

Although cameo-cutting bristles with difficulties, 
yet it is not so difficult an art as that of intaglio-cutting, 
because it is easier for the artist to see what he is about ; 
there is no working in reverse. In both cases it 
is impossible to see exactly what the little whirring 
point is really doing, and so all work of this kind 
has to be done very slowly and cautiously, as no 
restoration is possible. 

The manner of working in both cases is by means 
of a very small, heavy, and accurately made lathe, run 
by a foot treadle, the working part being a fine point. 

The instrument is so arranged that by working the 
treadle a very rapid revolving movement is given to 
a little bar, the right hand end of which is arranged 
to hold small cutting tools like pins. These little 
tools vary in shape and size, and gem-cutters generally 
adapt them by means of a hone-stone to the particular 
work they have in hand. The little pins are made 
of soft iron, and the head of the pin is the part that 
does the work. The shape of the head varies from 
that of a simple knob to that of a small circular 
saw, and its action is that of a saw, only, instead 
of cutting through soft wood, it cuts a tiny trench on 
hard stone. But by itself the little knob or saw 
would only be broken off, or get its edge turned if 
it were put in rapid revolution in contact with a 
piece of onyx. It requires, therefore, some powerful 
auxiliary before it can do its work. ‘This auxiliary is 
found in diamond dust. 

Among the many forms of diamond is one called 
“bort” or “carbonado,” which is just as hard as 
an ordinary diamond, but is dark and ugly in colour 
and amorphous, useless for ornamental purposes. This 
bort when pounded up makes the valuable dust 
used for strengthening the touret of the gem-cutter. 
He may, of course, get other diamond chips and pieces 
of thin or otherwise useless stones, but generally he 
buys bort, and it is sufficient for his purpose. 

When the bort has been pounded up into as fine 
a powder as necessary, it is mixed with a little 
oil, and looks like a grey cream, and the little 
circular saw is covered with it, and set going in near 
contact with a piece of hard stone. 

Now a curious thing happens : the rapidly revolving 
disc of soft iron endeavours to crush up the par- 
ticles of diamond between its own edge and the 
hard stone, the result of which is that these particles 
are driven into the iron in such numbers that presently 
the little disc becomes closely set with sharp diamond 
teeth, and then, and not until then, it will cut easily 
into the hard stone. The polishing of a hard stone 
is done in the same way as the cutting, but with softer 
instruments. | 
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The same principle of attrition was known to 
ancient peoples, who managed to cut hard stones 
roughly by means of sand and water and illimitable 
patience ; and emery powder was also known at a very 
early period, and was used for cutting smaller objects. 

Although cameo-cutting is not now much practised 
it is by no means dead; it may revive any day. 
If our millionaires would only realise that their portraits 
cut on onyx would be infinitely more permanent than 
if painted in oils, sculptured in marble, or figured in 
bronze, they would find that artists exist who are 
capable of producing such work in great perfection, 
and at a price fully in accordance with a millionaire’s 
purse. It is in France alone that these artists are to be 
found. Not only are cameos admirably fitted for por- 
traiture, but they would also lend themselves fittingly 
to the ornamentation of such objects as the decorative 
caskets of which we hear so much, containing addresses 
to prominent men. Such caskets nowadays are often 
set with enamels—a very hopeful sign—but a cameo is 
as beautiful as an enamel and much more lasting ; the 
only objection to it is that it takes a long time to cut. 

Nothing can look more decorative than one or 
these exquisite pieces of minute sculpture, with its 
wonderful polish, framed as a small picture and kept 
as a table ornament; and one of the leading French 
cameo-cutters, M. Georges Lemaire, has realised that 
the framework of a cameo deserves more attention than 
it has hitherto received. He has therefore designed 
several beautiful silver frames to enclose his delicate 
cameos, and although these frames are open to 
criticism—not always favourable—still it is a step in 
the right direction. It is quite right that a cameo- 
cutter as well as an enameller should infuse some 
of his own individuality into the setting of his 
work. 

M. Lemaire is, in fact, the pioneer in the matter or 
ornamental table frames for cameos. His lead is full 
of promise, and may, indeed, have an important in- 
fluence on the future of the cameo, as people rarely 
realise what to do with it or how best to keep it. 
These frames are sometimes set with jewels. 

M. Lemaire’s largest cameo group, “ La Destinée,” 
is cut on a magnificent piece of sardonyx, and is in 
every way a splendid piece of work and most decora- 
tive, even if the framing is a trifle heavy. 

Another large cameo group by the same artist is 
called “ Le Messager des Dieux,” and shows an exqui- 
site little Cupid giving a message of love to a seated 
Mercury. Both the design and the workmanship of 
this splendid piece of work are of the highest excellence. 
A more delicate jewel is seen in M. Lemaire’s delight- 
ful little figure, “ L’Automne” (see p. 393), cut on a 
sardonyx of three layers, and enclosed in an open- 
work framing of light and graceful design. 

A very large cameo was cut by order of 
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Napoleon III by Adolph David. The design was taken 
from a picture by Ingres, representing the Apotheosis 
of Napoleon I, which hangs in the Hétel de Ville at 
Paris. The stone measures about 9} by 8? inches, 
but it is not one of the first quality. There was much 
difficulty in finding a stone of the required size, and 
this was the best that could be got. 
The cutting was commenced in 
1861 and finished in 1874. The por- 
trait of Napoleon is good, but there is a 
want of life and a heaviness about the 
entire group, and, in spite of the skill 
with which it is worked, it compares 
unfavourably with the great group 
cameos of antiquity: the “Tazza 
Farnese” at Naples, the “ Agate de 
Tibere” at Paris, or the “ Triumph 
of Tiberius” at Vienna. But, never- 
theless, it is by far the most important of 
the large modern cameos, and will always 
yield much honour to the engraver. 
But if fault can be found with 
David’s Napoleon I, it is different with 
the work of Henri Francois. Here is 
a cameo-cutter whose work will bear 
comparison with the finest antique 
work. His largest cameo, “ Le Génie 
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de la Peinture s’inspirant 4 la Verité, 


is a most beautiful conception, most 
exquisitely wrought. The drawing and 
modelling of the figuresisquite beautiful. 

Francois was a pupil of the medal- 
list Chapu ; he was born in 1842, and 


died quite recently. We are fortunate 
in being able to show an illustration 
of his beautiful group of Andromeda, 
Perseus, and the Dragon, cut in a 
beautiful sardonyx of three layers, most 
cleverly managed, especially as to the 
sea and the background (see p. 394). The same clever 
management of another sardonyx ‘of three layers shows 
in Francois’ beautiful figure of “Sapho sur le Rocher 
de Leucade” (see p. 395) a design full of grace and 
dignity, and worthy to rank with the finest cameos 
ever done. All these noble specimens are now in the 
Museum of the Luxembourg, and no chance of exam- 
ining the originals should be lost, as in a photograph 
the delicate colour of the sardonyx inevitably becomes 
dark and heavy. Nevertheless, enough can be seen 
of the designs to show that they are quite excellent. 

M. Emile Gaulard has revived an ancient Greek 
art known as “chryselephantine ;” that is to say, the 
putting together several chosen substances and build- 
ing up one subject with them. It is a sort of inlay 
_of precious substances in the round. 

A specimen of this is well shown in his curious 
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cameo, “Vers l’Inconnu.” ‘This group is made up of 
pieces of sardonyx, jasper, opal, chalcedony, gold and 
silver. Like all such very showy work, if this kind of 
inlay is not executed with consummate taste and know- 
ledge, it easily becomes vulgar. M. Gaulard, how- 
ever, is a master in this manner, and he loves colour 
always, venturing even to work cameos on opal—a 


APOTHEOSIS OF NAPOLEON. 


By ADOLPHE DAVID. 


very daring experiment. One of the most successful 
of these is called the “ Naissance de Minerve.” 

His “ Enlévement de Déjanire” (see p. 395) is cut 
on a sardonyx of three layers, and the design is some- 
what suggestive of that in “Vers l’Inconnu,” but 
heavier and not so well managed. The figures here 
are somewhat confused and ungraceful. One of his 
simpler works, a very successful one, is called “ L’Idéal” 
(see p. 394). It is cut on a sardonyx of three layers. 
'  M. Gaulard is much esteemed in his own country, 
and has already received several medals of honour. 

M. Georges Bissinger’s cameos are small as a rule ; 
they are engraved particularly in the antique style, and 
as such are remarkably successful ; and M. Gustave 
Lambert, although now and then he employs his skill 
ona cameo, directs his attention more particularly to 
intaglio work, in which he is remarkably skilled. 
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ISTRIAN STONE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


FROM THE BARDINI SALE. 


THE DUBLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


By Lieut.-Col, G. T. PLUNKETT, C.B., Director. 


HE most important additions to the collections 

| in the Dublin Museum during the past 
_- year or two are the moulds taken from 
Irish. Crosses and other fine specimens of 

the architecture which prevailed in Ireland from 
the ninth to the twelfth century. This important 
work already makes a show, there having been set up 
in the Central Court casts of the two Crosses at 
Monasterboice, near Drogheda. The shorter, known 
as the High Cross, is of granite, seventeen feet 
high, and the width’ across the arms is. just over 
seven feet. It is boldly carved with reliefs, showing 
on the east side the Fall, Death of Abel, David 
and Goliath, Heaven, Hell, Christ in Glory, and 
other subjects; and on the west side the maker’s 
name and several subjects, including the Crucifixion. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


There are also many panels ot interlacing ornament 
and of animals and human figures, and on the base 
perhaps the Signs of the Zodiac. The taller Cross 
shows the Sacrifice of Isaac, and other events from 
Bible history. 

There have been many other additions to the 
collections of casts, generally objects selected in Italy 
by the director to illustrate the various phases of 
Medieval Architecture—Romanesque, Byzantine and 
Lombardic. 

In the small court which is arranged to contain 
Romanesque and Byzantine work are shown, besides 
several pieces of ornament of which there are 
copies at South Kensington, casts of many examples 
which have not hitherto been shown in this country. 
These are of great interest in Dublin, as a remark- 
able development of the Byzantine interlacing 
was a characteristic of Irish art during some cen- 
turies. They are chiefly from the ancient church of S. 








FOLDING IRON CANDLESTICK 
(ITALIAN). 


CAST OF THE HIGH CROSS 


SITULA—BRASS DAMASCENED 
AT MONASTERBOICE. 


WITH SILVER. 


IRISH SILVER FRUIT. DISH. THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 


FROM THE VERNER SALE. THE BOTTOM SURFACE. 


BRASS FIGURE DAMASCENED LOUIS XIV BRASS FIREDOG. 
WITH SILVER. 


From THE VERNER SALE. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE DUBLIN MUSEUM 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
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Ambrogio in Milan, from $. Godehard and S. Michael 
in Hildesheim, and §. Maria am Kapitol at Cologne, 
with Well-heads, Holy-water Fonts, and other pieces 
from Ravenna and Venice. 

Another style closely allied to the Irish is the 
Scandinavian, and therefore a small court has been 
devoted to this, and it already contains casts of 
some notable examples. Among the examples of 
Italian Cinque-cento Art. recently purchased are an 
Istrian stone chimney-piece from the Bardini sale, 
admirable for elegance of design and delicate chisel- 
ling. Examples of Italian work in iron and in bronze 
have also been added to the collections, and among the 
latter a folding candlestick, to carry in the pocket when 
bearing the Viaticum. There are also two objects of 
brass damascened with silver, one of which is of pecu- 
liar interest. ‘These objects are a situla and a figure. 
The former is of the style known as Venetian, and 
the handles are very well designed. ‘The bottom is 
decorated as carefully as the upper portions. The 
figure is believed to be unique. It represents appar- 
ently a European, probably a Venetian, kneeling on one 
knee ; the right hand, which is unfortunately missing, 
may have held a sword. ‘The ornament, which is re- 
peated all over the principal garment, is peculiar, but is 
the same as on some Mosul situlz in the British Museum. 

A gift from Mr. J. H. FitzHenry comprised 
very interesting French 18th century designs for 
‘embroideries and also leather work. Among objects 
in metal may also be mentioned two fine Louis XIV 
firedogs in brass, bought at the Verner sale, and 
an Irish silver fruit dish of the year 1716. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

HE latest additions to the Old Master section 
at the Trafalgar Square collection are “A 
Portrait of a Man,” by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder (Room XV, No. 1,925), presented by 
Mr. J. P. Heseltine, and a “ Portrait of a Lady as 
St. Margaret,” an interesting work by Zurbaran, pur- 
chased from the collection of the late Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton (Room XIV, No. 1,930). On the British 
side an important addition has been made to the col- 
lection of Reynolds’s work by the presentation by 
Sir William Agnew of the celebrated portrait of Mrs. 
Hartley and her child—exhibited under the title of a 
“Nymph with the Infant Bacchus” (Room XVIII, 
No. 1,924). It figured in the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion at the Academy in 1902. A portrait of James 
Quin the actor, by Hogarth, has been purchased 

from the Clarke Fund (Room XIX, No. 1,935). 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
HE following portraits of artists have been 
added. ‘David Lucas,” the mezzotint 


engraver, drawn by T. Hunn, after the 


portrait by John Lucas (presented by Mr. E. E. 
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Leggatt) ; “ William Etty,” painting in oils, by him- 
self; “ John Gibson, R.A.,” and “ David Roberts, 
R.A.,” tinted drawings, by Henry H. Meyer ; “ John 
Sell Cotman,” the Norwich artist, tinted drawing by 
H. B. Love. Other portraits of interest are two of the 
late Herbert Spencer, one by J. B. Burgess, R.A., and 
the other, a bust by Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A. ; the late 
Mr. Lecky, a terra-cotta bust by Boehm ; and “ Gilbert 
Abbott a’Beckett,” a miniature portrait, presented by his 
son. The following have been purchased by the trustees : 
“Sir James Rowe,” by Michiel Jansz van Miereveldt ;” 
“John Quick, the Actor ;” “Catharine Macaulay,” 
attributed to Angelica Kauffmann; and “ Charles, 
second Viscount Townsend,” probably by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller ; “ George Colman, the elder,” by Reynolds ; 
“Sir Isaac Newton,” attributed to Robert Walker ; 
“Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough,” attributed 
to Kneller ; “Sir Charles Napier,” by Edwin Williams; 
and a marble bust of “ Lord Byron,” by Bartolini. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY AS ST. MARGARET. 


By ZURBARAN. 





MRS, HARTLEY AND CHILD. 
By Siz JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY BY SIR WILLIAM AGNEW BART 
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NE of the greatest merits of the 

The New C) present exhibition at the New 
Gallery. Gallery is its unusual comprehen- 
siveness. More than most shows does it 

represent the varieties of practice and the shades of con- 
viction which are characteristic of the modern British 
school, and it includes as well a few examples of foreign 
work which are well worth comparing with our native 
production. The most striking canvases in the collection 
are the two portraits by Mr. J. S. Sargent, of “Mrs. Hugh 
Smith ” and “Henry W. Lucy, Esq.,” admirable in their 
completeness and strength of statement ; but of special im- 
portance are also the pictures by Mr. Watts, “A Fugue,” 
“ Progress,” “ Prometheus,” and “ Endymion,” all of which 
are thoroughly in keeping with the great tradition to which 
he has consistently adhered throughout his life. Then there 
are memorable portraits by-Sir George Reid of “Lord 
Rayleigh ” and “W. Holman Hunt, Esq. ;” by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon of “ Joan Ratcliffe” and “ Dr. Mitchell Bruce ;” 
by M. J. E. Blanche of “ Madame Jacques Baugnies ;” 
by Mr. Glazebrook of “Miss Ruby Lindsay ;” by the 
Hon. John Collier of “ Mrs. Anthony Hope Hawkins ; ” 
by Mr. Harris Brown of “ William Alexander, Archbishop 
of Armagh ;” and by Mr. W. Llewellyn of “Viscount 
_Molyneux” and “Margot, Daughter of Geoffrey 
Alexander, Esq. ;” and among the more successful figure 
compositions are Sir J. D. Linton’s “ Ecclesia Docens,” 
Mr. Boughton’s “Lisette”? Mr. Harold  Speed’s 
“Cynthia,” Mr. George Henry’s largely handled 
“ Poinsetta,” Mr. Byam Shaw’s “Last Days at Ludlow,” 
Mr. Austen Brown’s “ A Chinese Cloak,” and Mr. H. G. 
Riviere’s somewhat too emphatic “ Libation to Olympus.” 
Of the landscapes and open-air subjects the chief are 
certainly Mr. Alfred East’s delightful “ Sunny Valley of the 
Somme” and “ Villa Borghese, Rome,” Mr. Edward Stott’s 
“Folding Time” and “The Willow Pond,” Mr. J. 
Coutts Michie’s finely designed “ Winter’s Crest,” Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s “Orvieto,” Mr. J. W. North’s “ Little 
Rivers Rising in the West,” Mr. A. J. Black’s “A 
Wrecker’s Prize,” Mr. Austen Brown’s “Sunny Hours,” 
Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Peaceful Summer,” and Mr. J. L. 
Pickering’s dignified and impressive composition “ At Rest.” 
There is, too, much strength of expression in Mr. A. D. 
Peppercorn’s low-toned study “Near Falmouth,” and in 
Mr. Arthur Streeton’s autumn landscape “ Blue and Gold.” 
Among the other works which deserve to be mentioned 
places are due to Mr. H. J..Ford’s “Afternoon in the 
Garden House,” Mr. Westley Manning’s “Midsummer 
on the Epte,” Mr. Melton Fisher’s “Souvenir d’Alba,” 
Lady Alma-Tadema’s “Sweet Industry,” Mr. J. M. 
Strudwick’s “Passing Days,” Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s 
“Pamela,” Mr. R. Jack’s “Mrs. Leonard Avery,” and 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s “The Child.” A little good sculp- 


ture and many examples of applied art are also to be 
found in the gallery. 


Tue chief feature of interest in the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
is the large number of works by the 
late J. McNeill Whistler. It is not unworthy 
of note in this connection that much of the official recog- 
nition which Mr. Whistler received in his lifetime as an 
artist came from Scotland. The Glasgow Corporation in 
1891 purchased his portrait of Carlyle for £1,000, the 
largest price he had received up to then for one of his works, 
and Scotland also showed its appreciation of him afterwards 
by creating him an LL.D. of the Glasgow University, and 
by electing him an honorary member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. This memorial exhibition of Whistler’s work 
now in Edinburgh is one of the largest that has been seen 
for several years in Great Britain, and for it the public 
are largely indebted to the exertions of the President of 
the Academy, Sir James Guthrie, who was one of Mr. 
Whistler’s personal friends. The exhibition has excited 
the liveliest interest in Edinburgh. It has not, of course, 
escaped without cavil. A brisk correspondence of a some- 
what amateurish character was carried on for a time re- 
garding it in one of the evening papers, but that the 
public have appreciated it to the full is best seen in this, that 
the attendance at the Mound galleries this spring has been 
larger than that for many years past. Many of Whistler’s 
most beautiful and interesting portraits are shown. ‘There 
are, for example, the two portraits of the Misses Alexander ; 
the full-length of Sir Henry Irving, in the character of 
Philip II of Spain, in Tennyson’s drama of “ Queen Mary ;” 
and the full-length of Mrs. Louis Huth, exhibited possibly 
for the first time in public. 

Another outstanding portrait is that lent by Mr. 
George McCulloch, of Mr. Whistler as a young man, 
painted by himself. There are in all fifty-five works by 
Whistler on view, in oils, in water colour, pastel, litho- 
graphy, and etching. The Academy has been fortunate 
enough to secure for exhibition two complete sets of 
Whistler’s etchings. One of these, the first Venice set 
of twelve, has been graciously lent by His Majesty ; while 
for the other, the first Thames set, the Academy has 
been indebted to Mr. Joseph Pennell. Among the 
pictures in oil are some of Whistler’s most charming 
landscapes and “nocturnes,” such, for example, as “ Old 
Battersea Bridge,” which Mr. Edmund Davis has lent ; 
the Valparaiso “ nocturne,” which belongs to Mr. George 
McCulloch ; and The Thames (grey and silver), lent by 
Miss Bruce Philip, London. That most interesting work, 
“The Golden Screen,” has been lent by Lord Battersea. 

A memorial character is further imparted to the 
exhibition by the hanging of a limited number of works 


Scottish 
Exhibitions, 
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by the late Mr. J. Thorburn Ross, A.R.S.A., who died 
last year in the full strength of his powers; and there 
are two pictures also on view of the late Mr. T. B. 
Blacklock, a very promising young artist, who also died 
last year. 

Apart from the Whistlers, the exhibition is one of 
merit. The President’s chief contribution is a full-length 
of the Lady Alice Shaw Stewart, which in its graceful 
pose and accomplished painting in low tones might 
easily be mistaken for one of the Whistlers, alongside 
of which it is hung. Sir George Reid has a charac- 
teristically treated portrait, of much worth, of the Rev. 
Principal Hutton, Paisley ; and Mr. John Lavery a par- 
ticularly elegant piece of work, in the seated portrait of a 
young and pretty French Baroness. Of figure subjects 
in association with landscape, note may be made of Mr. 
W. S. MacGeorge’s “ See-Saw”—children playing in a 
sunlit wood ; of Mr. Robert Burns’ refined idyll “ Music ;” 
of Mr. Marshall Brown’s “ Seaside Roses,” and Mr. R. 
Paton Reid’s “Summer Idyll.” Landscapes possessing 
style and beauty are sent, among others, by Mr. Hugh 
Cameron, Mr. W. D. McKay, Mr. J. L. Wingate, Mr. 
W. McTaggart, Mr. J. Campbell Noble, Mr. A. K. Brown, 
Mr. R. Noble, Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell, and Mr. A. 
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Frazer. Animal painting is worthily represented by Mr. 
Edwin Alexander with a large and spirited representa- 
tion of two stags fighting. A large and vigorously painted 
picture called “ Before the Bull Fight,” representing a 
matador at his toilet, is sent by Miss M. Cameron. It 
is a notable addition to this talented lady’s illustrations 
of scenes from Spanish life which she has been paint- 
ing in Sevile and Madrid for several years past. There 


are some good things in the water-colour room ; but in 
sculpture there are few works of any distinction. 


The Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, 
after a long and successful career extending over forty 
years, has just entered upon a new phase of its history, 
which it is hoped will enable it to continue, as in the 
past, an important factor in the art life of this great 
commercial city. Latterly the Institute had not been 
so. prosperous financially as could have been wished. The 
Glasgow mercantile community, which has before shown 
its appreciation of art in many ways, has again come to 
the rescue; an official reconstruction has. taken place, 
the old buildings have been sold, and the Institute has 
become the tenant of the Corporation Galleries, Sauchie- 
hall Street, where, until lately, the Glasgow permanent 


FROM THE PAINTING BY M. CAMERON, IN THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
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collection now at Kelvingrove was housed. These large 
galleries have been redecorated and improved in other 
ways, and, to celebrate their opening under the new 
auspices, an art exhibition of unusually wide scope and 
varied interest is now being held. The King was pleased 
to show his interest in the Institute by sending two Gains- 
boroughs—a head of Quin, the actor, and an unfinished 
portrait of the Duke of Cumberland—while the works 
obtained on loan elsewhere include valuable portraits by 
Hogarth, Hoppner and Raeburn, and pictures by Corot, 
Millet, Munkacsy, Constable, James Maris, and other 
masters. There is an excellent display of large and 
good pictures by Continental, English, and - Scottish 
painters, including, naturally, all the best known men of 
the Glasgow school. A good deal of interest has been 
created -by the exhibition of three works by that accom- 
plished modern Spanish artist, Ignacio Zuloaga, one of 
them, called “Le Maire de Torquemada,” being of first 
class importance. The Council has also been fortunate 
in securing that brilliant work of Mr. Sargent’s—the 
Children of Mr. A. .Wertheimer—which was seen at the 
New Gallery. In all 926 works have been placed, and 
the exhibition, which has been admirably hung, is one in 
which the Glasgow public should have much satisfaction. 


Tue Royal Society of Painters in Water 


a, Stine Colours has brought together for its cen- 
Society. tenary exhibition a collection of drawings 


which sums up adequately the better charac- 
teristics of an institution that has been consistently distin- 
guished throughout its century of existence. There is every 
. evidence in the show of the intelligence of the policy which 
the Society follows, and of the readiness of the members to 
encourage all forms of water-colour painting. The best 
things in the collection are commendably varied in character ; 
they include such excellent performances as Sir E. A. 
Waterlow’s “ Landscape in Burgundy” and “The Mill 
Pool ;” Mr. Arthur Rackham’s exquisitely fanciful “ Cupid’s 
Alley ;” Mr, R. Anning Bell’s masterly “ Music by the 
Water ;” Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s graceful and delicate figure 
compositions, “A Wave-washed Shore” and “Spring 
Blossoms and Youth;” Mr. J. S. Sargent’s splendidly 
suggestive “Facade of La Salute” and “A Venetian 
Trattoria ;” Mr. A. E. Emslie’s “A Summer Day ;” Mr. 
Swan’s delightfully realised “‘ Ceylon Leopards ;” Mr. Arthur 
Melville’s “The Music Boat” (a remarkable arrangement 
of gay colour) ; Mr. Walter West’s pretty studies, “The 
Connoisseur” and “Cowper and His Hares ;” Professor 
von Herkomer’s portrait of “The Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, 
P.C.;” and the sound drawing of “The Castle and 
Town of Richmond, Yorkshire,” by the veteran artist, 
Mr. W. Callow. 


In the summer exhibition of the New 
English Art Club pictures of sound quality 
are reasonably plentiful. There are Mr. 
P. W. Steer’s graceful portrait of “Mrs. 
D. S. MacColl,” and his powerful atmospheric study 
“Richmond Castle;” Mr. C. W. Furse’s “'Timber 
Haulers,” a little over-emphatic, but undeniably clever ; 
Mr. J. S. Sargent’s vivid sketch, “Stable at Cuenca ;” 


Other 
Exhibitions. 
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Mr. J. L. Henry’s “ Flower Farm” and “A West Coast 
Harbour ;” Mr. W. Rothenstein’s “The Talmud 
School ;” Mr. W. W. Russell’s “A Country Road ;” 
M. J. E. Blanche’s brilliant, if somewhat superficial, 
“Cherubino ;” the little modern life subject, “‘ Ways and 
Means,” by Mr. H. Tonks; and the two pastoral scenes 
“A Quiet Nook” and “Hide and Seek,” by Mr. James 
Charles. Some drawings of definite merit are contributed 
by Mr. A. W. Rich, Mr. Steer, Mr. Tonks, Mr. F. E. 
James, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Moffat Lindner, Mr. A. S. 
Hartrick, and Mr. Muirhead Bone; and there are two 
crayon portraits in the Holbein manner by Mr. W. 
Strang, which show excellently his strength and precision 
of draughtsmanship. 


The exhibition of drawings and studies of wild beasts, 
by Mr. J. M. Swan, which has been held recently in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society, can be counted among 
the chief facts of the art season. It made a most convincing 
demonstration of his extraordinary understanding of animal 
character and of his rare control over executive refinements. 
It showed, too, by what a vast amount of preparatory work 
he has arrived at his exceptional power of artistic expres- 
sion; and it contained much that was superlative in 
draughtsmanship and sureness of handling. 


On account of their contrast to Mr. Swan’s rugged and 
direct studies, the supremely elegant and delicate drawings 
by M. Lucien Monod, exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery, deserve to be particularly noted. They belong to 
an absolutely opposite pole of art, but in their own way 
they are scarcely less masterly. M. Monod carries on 
charmingly the tradition established by the masters of the 
Watteau school, and surpasses them in refinement of style. 
With all its daintiness, his work is by no means lacking in 
virility, and its beauty does not degenerate into prettiness, 

Another artist who followed a sound tradition with 
power and individuality could recently be studied at the 
Carfax Gallery. A number of the paintings and drawings 
by Edward Calvert, one of the nineteenth century 
classicists, were gathered there, and they showed sufficiently 
clearly the charm and originality of his method. If he 
was not a great master, he was certainly a painter of much 
ability. 

Mr. Bertram Priestman’s pictures and studies at the 
Goupil Gallery deserve to be remembered as characteristic 
performances by a young artist who has both a correct 
appreciation of the charm of nature and a thorough 
command over technical practice. In this series he showed 
himself to be a sensitive colourist, a close student of 
atmospheric effects, and a capable executant. 

The London Sketch Club’s exhibition at the Doré 
Gallery was, as usual, full of little things ably done by 
capable painters. The best works in the collection were 
Mr. A. E. Proctor’s “ Broken Weather,” Mr. C. H. Mac- 
andrews “Down the Valley,” Mr. Lee Hankey’s 
“ Tendrils,” Mr. Lawson Wood’s “Prehistoric Alien,” 
Mr. G. H. Lenfestey’s “ When the Day is Done,” and the 
clever, breezy sketch, “ Near Weybridge,” by Mr. Claude 
Hayes; and there were others of much interest by 


Mr. J. Hassall and Mr. Montague Smyth. 
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The Ridley Art Club had recently at the Grafton 
Gallery a show which was very unequal in.merit, but one 
which was made interesting by the appearance in it of 
works by Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. R. Jack, Mr. H. A. 
Olivier, Mr. J. M. Macintosh, Mr. G, C. Haité, Mr. F. 
Newton Shepard, Mr. J. da Costa, and Mr. Moffat 
Lindner. 

Among the most interesting paintings at Messrs. 
Shepherd’s Spring Exhibition are two examples of George 
Vincent’s works. Entirely different in subject and treat- 
ment, they afford excellent illustration of the wide scope of 
the artist’s talent. One, the earlier of the two, is a “ Fish 
Auction on the Beach ;” the other, a poetic “ Landscape 
with Gipsy Encampment.” A feature is always made here 
of the work of the Norwich School, and among the many 
fine examples they have shown, few have excelled these two 
of Vincent’s. The work of Mark Antony is seldom seen 
in public exhibitions, and “The Village Church” is a 
characteristic canvas’ by this little-known artist. Richard 
Wilson is represented by one of his typical works, 
“Landscape with a Mill,” and by another, “Cader 
Idris,” which is probably one of the best Nature studies 
he ever painted. A head by William Dobson is a finer 
example of this painter’s than is contained in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and a “ Pastoral Landscape,” by Gains- 
borough—in which he was imitating the work of Wynants 
—marks an interesting phase in the artist’s work. Among 
the modern paintings are good examples of the work of 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A.. Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. 
Alexander Mann, and Mr. MacWhirter. 

M. Octave Maus, the guiding spirit of 
the Libre Esthétique of Brussels, has cele- 
brated the anniversary of the first start of 
that impressionism which the members of 
this group carefully follow by collecting, as far as possible, 
representative works executed during the past thirty years 
in that style of painting. This year’s exhibition therefore 
comprises paintings by both Manet and Monet, the latter 
of whom earned for himself in the pages of the Charivari 
the title of “ Impressionist,” then first used from his picture 
entitled “Impression,” exhibited in 1874. Manet’s 
paintings comprise, among others, the much discussed 
“ Portrait of M. Antoine Proust” and “ Un Bar aux Folies 
Bergéres.” Monet is represented by his very characteristic 
“ Débicle sur la Seine” and “ Le Portail,” an exterior of the 
Rouen Cathedral. Renoir, too, another of the pioneers, is 
largely represented, twelve of his works appearing on the 
walls of this exhibition. Many of the paintings on view 
at the Libre Esthétique have come from private collections. 

M. Maurice Denis, the French artist who endeavours 
to revive a primitive idea of presenting modern people in 
scriptural subjects, is caviare to most, who fail to see art in 
the presentment of a modern Virgin Mary, ill-drawn and 
badly coloured. The pointillistes have their share in the 
show, too, M. Georges Seurat, the inventor of the system 
of painting by dots, exhibiting seven of his studies in this 
method, of which perhaps “La Rade de Grandchamp” (a 
coast scene) is the best. Here the many-hued confetti, as 
the paint dots appear to be, have even covered the frame, 


bewildering both eye and mind. He is undoubtedly 
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surpassed in technique by M. Van Rysselberghe, his 
disciple from Ghent, who is a first-class draughtsman. The 
latter has an excellent three-quarter-length nude figure of 
a woman, and a capital group of business men gathered to 
discuss some important paper, in both of which the fine 
drawing attracts immediate attention. As pointillisme, it 
is good and effective, but there is something so hard in the 
very truthfulness of this method that it is painful. The 
light is too insistent, there is no softening veil of air, and 
the result is annoying and disturbing. Berthe Morisot’s 
“In a Verandah” was placed on a special easel. Women 
painters are few ; perhaps their love of detail prevents them 
from becoming as keen impressionists as men. Mrs. Mary 
Cassatt, of Pittsburgh, whose pictures appear to have 
wandered to the Libre Esthétique by mistake, made quite 
a pleasant little corner with four canvases, so well drawn 
and carefully painted that one quite forgot to notice 
whether she was impressionist or not—perhaps the best 
compliment that could be paid her in a gallery where 
much was more remarkable than beautiful. As a résumé 
of the work done by a certain school during the past thirty 
years the exhibition was distinctly interesting. 


Catalogue of the Early German 
and Flemish Woodcuts pre- 
served in the Department of 

Prints and Drawings in the British 

Museum. By Campbell Dodgson, M.A. Vol. I. 

Illustrated. (Printed by order of the Trustees : Sold 

at the British Museum, and by Longmans, Asher, 

Triibner, and Frowde.) 


We never take up a publication of this department 
without interest, nor lay it down without admiration, 
respect, and gratification. There is here such evidence 
of scholarship, thoroughness, and practical knowledge of what 
is expected and required by the student, that criticism 
is powerless to do aught but praise. This first volume 
—we must wait for the index which will give it it. 
full utility—maintains the traditions in every respects 
Nominally a systematic catalogue raisonné, it is not only 
descriptive, but informative to a degree which would 
justify its claim to be a treatise unsurpassed in its way 
by any other publication upon the subject. It is naturally 
restricted by its limitation to the prints in the national 
collection ; but this collection is so rich that it is scarcely to 
be considered a drawback. The period to be covered by 
the whole work is to extend from 1400 to 1640; the 
present volume carries us, roughly, to 1550, and two 
more volumes will complete the whole, and wholly replace 
the work of Dr. Willshire. No one who is interested in 
the noble art of wood-cutting and wood engraving can 
fail to perceive the great importance of the undertaking, 
and none will examine it without appreciating the 
singular excellence of Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s work, 
which in regard to certain engravers is to be accounted 
original. The Museum has thus issued the best work 
on the subject in the language at an extremely low 
cost, and is a triumph for the department. The illus- 
trations, from extremely rare prints, are purposely varied 
in character. 


Reviews. 
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Recollections of a Royal Academician. By 
John Callcott Horsley, R.A. Edited by Mrs. Edmund 
Helps. 
It is impossible 

pointing book. 


(John Murray. 12s. net.) 
to deny that this is a disap- 
The autobiography of a man who 


RELIGION. 


By J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. 
FROM THE “RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN." 


lived for more than three-quarters of a century, who 
witnessed an absolute revolution in the practice of the 
art of which he was a professor, and was brought into 
intimate relation with many of the greatest personalities of 
the nineteenth century, should have been full of enthralling 
interest. Yet its perusal leaves a sense of inadequacy, 
for it neither reveals anything of the inner life of the 
writer nor calls up any vivid pictures of the society 
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in which he moved. It is, moreover, full of mistakes as 
to dates and consequent facts, Mr. Horsley, for instance, 
speaking of Turner, who died in 1851, as if he had been 
still living in 1871, when Frederick Walker was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy ; and he talks of 
David Roberts, who passed away in :864, as 
one of the guests at the presidential banquet 
of 1866. As stated in the editor’s note, the 
book was not written until Mr. Horsley was 
in his eighty-sixth year, when, of course, his 
memory could not be relied upon. 

A genial, warm-hearted man and an accom- 
plished artist, though unable to recognise 
excellence in any style but his own or that of 
his fellow Academicians—the Impressionists having 
been to him to the last mere “impudent 
pretenders ”—and a chivalrous gentleman of the 
old school, Mr. Horsley deserves a more fitting 
memorial than what is, after all, a mere collection 
of undigested notes and half remembered inci 
dents. At the same time the author is seen to 
be a born raconteur, and the book is full of 
pleasant memories and entertaining anecdotes. 


“ Albrecht Diirer.” 
By L. Fessie Allen. “Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.” By Fohn Sime. “Watts.” By 
R. E. D. Sketchiey. “Greek Art.” By H. B. 
Walters. ‘‘¥Frederic Leighton.” By 
Alice Corkran. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. each net.) 


Little Books on Art. 


Under the excellent editorship of Mr. Cyril 
Davenport the series of “ Little Books on Art” 
proceeds apace. Miss Allen seems to have pro- 
ceeded on well-established lines and has given 
a lively account of the master and his works. 
The “list of works” is well done, and the 
bibliography of English, French, and German 
books fairly complete. The illustrations are 
numerous, but some are spoilt by the method 
of printing them in tone. 

It need only be said that Mr. Sime’s text, 
based on previous biographies, is adequate for 
its purpose, and the twoscore illustrations serve 
their purpose well, although the brown ink, 
intended to give the tone of mezzotint, is per- 
haps not altogether so satisfactory as black. 
They are all reproduced from engravings. It 
may be pointed out that it is not correct to 
say that the “Strawberry Girl” in the Wallace 
Gallery is a “replica” of that in the Lansdowne 
collection. There are important variations in the 

pictures. 

Mr. Sketchley’s book on Mr. Watts is sympathetic and 
intelligent, and the author has been at pains to consult 
everything that has been written upon the subject. It 
necessarily has not the fulness of the volume by the late 
Mr. Hugh MacMillan, but it gives a capital idea in a short 
space of the life and work of the great artist. 

In “Greek Art” Mr. Walters has produced a little 
book which was greatly wanted. Withina very short space 
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he has dealt with considerable charm and tact with a 
great subject which frequently frightens the modern reader 
with a curious idea of its dryness. Dealing with all the 
arts, he draws up a “Chronological Scheme of Greek 
Art” in periods, which should make the subject clear to 
the unversed reader, and lead him to study more serious 
books upon it. The illustrations are well selected. 

“ Frederic Leighton,” by Afice Corkran, isan enthusiastic 
biography, with selections from the criticisms that have 
been written at various times on Lord Leighton’s work. 
There are many errors in the book, which might easily 
have been avoided with a little care. The list of works, and 
their owners, is evidently based on old information without 
any attempt to bringit up todate. The illustrations are not 
well produced, and are printed, as in other cases, in an ink 
the colour of which detracts from their value as notes of 
the pictures. 


Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors’? Unriddled. By 
William F. Dickes. (Cassell & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


The gist of this extremely interesting inquiry is already 
known to old subscribers of this magazine, for in its pages 
Mr. Dickes first put forth his contention that the personages 
represented were not de Dinteville and Georges de Selve, 
but the Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp. Those 
articles have been greatly extended, and the author’s theory 
is worked out and followed up with a perseverance, 
ingenuity, and resource worthy of all honour. But in our 
opinion Mr. Dickes is more successful in his attack on Miss 
Hervey’s contention than in sustaining some points of his 
own. His attempt to prove that the projection of the skull, 
which takes some very slight resemblance to a fish, is really 
meant for a fish, and thereon hangs a long and important 
argument, seems to us so far-fetched as to weaken his 
position. We think he accords too much attention to the 
tassel, which was commonly worn by nobles, as may be seen 
in many works of art of that period. We certainly think, 
as Mr. Dickes asserts, that the tassel in the “ Ambassadors ” 
may be identical with that in the “ Mr. Morett” picture at 
Dresden : for the pattern of a portion of it is clearly the 
same. Mr. Dickes may possibly be right in his assertion 
that the last-named picture, now called “Charles Solier, 
Sieur de Morette,” is by Amberger, but his suggestion that 
the lozenge pattern on the curtain above the head is a 
quartering of the Palatine arms is unlikely to be true, for 
the diaper is repeated on the left, and is evidently an 
accidental matter of woven textile only. As to the case for 
the skull, for the mathematical instruments as showing certain 
dates, indeed, the whole contention of the extraordinarily 
elaborate and bewildering symbolism supposed to lurk in 
this picture, and many other points, we may have some- 
thing to say later on in a comprehensive review of the rival 
theories of Mr. Dickes and Miss Hervey ; we will only now 
point out that all these accessories, by which so much store 
is set, appear in various pictures to signify “ Vanity ”—the 
lute with broken string, pipes, globe, hour-glass, skull, open 
book—such as in the works of Jacob Jordaens, Roostraeten, 
and others. Nevertheless, Mr. Dickes’ book is of the 
highest interest, and we recommend the reader interested 
in picture-mystery to read it. 


Millet and the Barbizon School. By Arthur 

' ‘Tomson. (George Bell & Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Perhaps no truer record has yet appeared of the 
life of Jean Francois Millet than that in Mr. Tomson’s 
volume. ‘The greater portion is devoted to the peasant 
painter, who, strictly speaking, belonged to no special 
school, but worked out his own art salvation quite 
independently of his contemporaries at Barbizon. Mr. 
Tomson finally dispels the long received tradition that 
Millet’s life was a continuous struggle with poverty, and 
remarks that there was a good deal about it that “ must 
fill many a fairly contented man with envy.” His criticism 
of the work of the master is equally free from prejudice, 
and the many beautiful illustrations supplementing his 
text include paintings hitherto scarcely known to the 
public. The essays on Dupré and Diaz are also excellent 
reading, but that on Rousseau—whose work, by the 
way, loses far more in reproduction than that of Millet 
—is less satisfying, for Mr. Tomson does not give suffi- 
cient weight to the fact that Rousseau was the first of 
the masters of Barbizon. 

A Guide to the English Pottery and Porcelain 
in the British Museum. By R. L. Hobson. (1s.) 
In the present revival of interest in pottery and por- 

celain this little handbook to the collection in the British 

Museum possesses a double interest. Professedly a guide 

book, it is in reality an introduction to the study of British 

pottery and porcelain, and, as such, should be welcomed 
by the enquiring student of the subject. Lucidly written, 
with explanatory notes on all technical points, it traces 
the growth of the ceramic arts in England from medizval 
times, and includes in its survey all the many potteries 
which have flourished—and decayed—in the intervening 
period. The volume is excellently illustrated with examples 

of the various wares, has a useful chart of marks, and a 

good index. 

The Art of the Pitti Palace. By Julia d Wolf 
Addison. (George Bell & Sons. 6s. net.) 

Although it cannot justly be said to bear the same 
impress of scholarship as the companion volume on 
the Art of the Vatican, this little book will be found a 
very useful supplement to the ordinary guide. It is 
written in a bright and attractive style, and the illustra- 
tions are numerous and well chosen. 

The Artist Engraver. A Quarterly Magazine of 
Original Work. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

At last, after a long interval, we have a really worthy 
publication devoted to the issue of the original work of 
the “ painter engraver,” as he used to be called. Whether 
or not it awakes an apathetic public to the value of the 
efforts of original engravers of every section of the art, 
it will be alike an encouragement to the artists and a 
satisfaction to the art lover. The first two parts are 
altogether admirable, and one feels the pulse of the art 
of to-day throbbing in its plates. 

Twelve Drawings of Familiar Characters in 
Romance and Fiction. By Monro S. Orr. 
(Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

The pleasing attempt of artists to give their 
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realisation of noted characters in fiction is becoming popular, 
for besides the purely artistic and literary interest there is 
the interest of the artist’s own imagining of our heroes 
and heroines of romance. Mr. Orr gives us a bunch 
of classics, such as Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Micawber, and Mr. 
Pecksniff ; Mr. Joe Sedley and Mrs. Malaprop ; Dominie 
Sampson and Meg Merrilies ; the Three Musketeers and 
Tony Lumpkin; Bailie Nicol Jarvie and John Silver. 
Mr. Orr is at his best with the Scottish types. The 
plates are produced by chromo-lithography. 


“The Year’s Art, 1904.” Compiled by 4. C. R. 
Carter. (Hutchinson & Co. 1904. 3s. 6d.) 

This admirable and _ indispensable publication is 
distinguished by a number of new features, the principal 
of which are a complete list of members of the Royal 
Academy from 1798 to 1903, thus supplementing the 
original list given in one of the earlier numbers of the hand- 
book, and a similar list of the members of the Royal Insti- 
tute in Water Colours, from 1832 to the present time, as well 
as a noteworthy résumé of the art sales of the year. Amongst 
the latter we observe modern artists are also included. 


“Literary Year-Book, 1904.” Edited by Henry 
Gilbert. (George Allen. 5s. net.) 

This useful handbook is not without interest to the 
world of art, not only on account of the large section 
dealing with periodicals of all sorts, but also on account 
of the list of artists and their works who are known 
The book has been considerably 


mainly as illustrators. 


improved in the direction of accuracy. 
We have received the first number of The 
Connoisseur, in which the novel method is adopted ot 


Postcard 


presenting six specimen pictorial cards. It is issued by 
The Collector’s Publishing Co. (6d. net monthly). 

We have also received Technics, a magazine for technical 
students, of different grades and vastly various tastes : 
there should be a great future for such a serial. 

Three new volumes of “The Miniature Series of 
Painters” (Bell ; 1s. net each) have reached us—“ John 
Constable,” by Arthur B. Chamberlain ; “Turner,” by 
Albinia Wherry ; and “ Michelangelo,” by Edward C. 
Strutt. Each contains a summary of the life of the artist 
and an outline sketch of his work, with a useful list of 
the principal works, and the galleries in which they are 
placed, and eight or nine illustrations. Excellently pro- 
duced, these little volumes form excellent pocket com- 
panions to students of the history of Art. 

“Bryan’s Dicrionary oF PainTERS AND 
Books for Encravers,” Vol. III, Illustrated (Bell ; 
Review. 21s. net); “Six Lecrures on PaintinG,” 
Art. by G. Clausen, A.R.A. (Elliot Stock) ; 

“Enciish ArcHITEcTURE, by 7. Denham 
Atkinson (Methuen ; 3s. 6d. net) ; “ Lecrures on Arcui- 
TECTURE AND PaintinG,” by John Ruskin (George Allen ; 
3s. 6d.); “Impressionist Paintinc,” by Wynford 
Dewhurst (Newnes; 25s. net) ; “ Rupens,” by H. Knack- 
Juss (Grevel ; 4s. net); “Liser Srupiorum” (Newnes ; 
10s, 6d. net) ; “ Murat Paintine,” by F. Hamilton Fackson 
(Sands ; 5s. net); “Greuze anp Boucuer,” by Eliza F. 
Pollard; “Booxprates,” by Edward Almack, FS.A.; 
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“Vetasquez,” by W. Wilberforce and A. R. Gilbert 
(Methuen ; 2s. 6d. net each); “ Picrure-Tittes For 
PainTeRs AND PuotocraPuERs,” by 4. L. Baldry (The 
Studio Library); “Famovs Art Cities: Venice,” by 
G. Paulé (Grevel ; 4s. net). 

“Tue Book or Sir Gatanap,” by Mahony 
(Astolat Press; 1s. net) ; “THe Vision oF 
Sir Launrat,” by 7. R. Lowel/ (Astolat Press ; 
Is. net) ; “Cuats on Encuish Cuina,” by Arthur Hayden 
(Fisher Unwin) ; “ Rossetti,” by 4. C. Benson (Macmillan ; 
2s. net); “Lerrers or Horace Watpote” (Newnes) ; 
“Earte’s Micro-CosmocrapHig” (Clay; 21s. net) ; 
“Wuo’s Wuo Year-Boox” (Black ; 1s.). 

Tue following works have been purchased 
for the Chantrey Collection: ‘“ London 
River,” by Mr. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. ; 
“Fate,” by Mr. Arthur Wardle ; and “ Sibylla Fatidica,” 
by Mr. H. Pegram, A.R.A. 

The National Art Protection Fund has presented to 
the National Gallery of Ireland a “Féte Champétre” by 
Watteau, and to the British Museum an Old English re- 
peating watch, the work of Daniel Quare. 

An excellent reproduction in photogravure has been 
published of a painting by Mr. J. E. Finnemore, of the 
scene at the Guildhall when Mr. Chamberlain made his 
great speech on his fiscal policy. The difficulty of painting 
a great crowd of this nature has been successfully grappled 
with by the artist. The photogravure will doubtless be 
eagerly sought after, as a souvenir of an historic event in 
the City’s annals, It is published by Messrs. Edmonds 
Bros. and Company. 

The advance in recent years in the art of weaving and 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics is well illustrated in 
the display of examples of both styles of work, adapted 
for curtains and hangings, by Messrs. Graham and Biddle. 
Medieval designs of Portuguese, Persian, and Indian 
origin have been adapted to printed and woven fabrics, and 
in the latter cases especially the originals have been copied 
with fidelity, with their richness of effect. Many of the 
printed designs are excellent in colour and workmanship. 
We have to record the death of Vaassili 
Verestchagin, the distinguished Russian 
painter. As we have on more than one 
occasion devoted illustrated articles to his life and work 
we need not here repeat the facts, save to recall the 
date of his birth, 1842, and the fact that his death 
occurred when the Pefropaviovsk was blown up by the 
Japanese off Port Arthur. We regret we cannot endorse 
all that has been said in the general press in praise of 
the late artist ; for except in a few of his easel pictures, there 
is little quality of a high order. As to the “truth” 
which he so loudly proclaimed in his pictures, it was in 
certain cases entirely lacking, for his subjects were imagi- 
nary and misleading, and, in their misrepresentation, in- 
sulting to this country. At the time of his first exhi- 
bition we challenged M. Verestchagin directly on the 
“truth” of such pictures as “ Blowing from Guns in 
British India,” and “The Entry of the Prince of Wales 
into Delhi ;” and his evasive reply, printed in our pages, 
may be read by those who may be curious on the subject. 


General, 


Miscellanea. 


Obituary. 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


F there is a false idea abroad of the true level 
| of British Sculpture it is the misfortune, if 
not the fault, of the Royal Academy. The 
Academy has no space wherein to exhibit in 

any but the most inadequate fashion the real out- 


LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 


From THe STATUE BY T, BROCK, R.A. 


put of our British sculptors; and the chances of 
non-acceptance are so great, that the sculptors who 
do send have to content themselves for the most 
part with single figures, busts, and the like. But 
although the collection now gathered within 
Burlington House does not exhibit any great effort-— 
intellectual or manipulative—it shows a_ technical 
excellence that has rarely been surpassed within 
these rooms. 

Outside, in the quadrangle, is Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
colossal “ Physical Energy,” to which we have several 
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times drawn attention during the twenty years which 
have been devoted to its realisation: a noble work, 
finely conceived and broadly handled, and carried out 
in a manner as masterly as it is impressive. Within, 
the most brilliantly spontaneous production is the 


ENGLAND. 


quaint but magnificently modelled “Mother of 
the Ninth Symphony” by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. It 


is in plaster, coloured, German in character and 


instinct with life, brimming with originality—a 
work of real genius that aims rather at idea and 
modelling, than at the soberer and more classic 
efforts of sculpture. But these two works stand 
apart, and, being conceived in a different spirit and 
with a different intention, are on a different plane 
from the rest. 

The busts, as usual, do high credit to the English 
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school. We need but look at the poor waxy portraits 
by Signor Canonica of the King and Queen 
and the Princess Victoria, with their pinched forms, 
their soapy surface, and pencilled-in eye-pupils, to 
appreciate the fine, manly busts by Mr. Frampton 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, of the late 
Marquess of Salisbury, and of Mr. Seymour Lucas ; 





THE DANCER. 


By BERTRAM MACKENNAL. 


to recognise the character in Mr. Armstead’s “Sir 
Henry Cotton,” in Mr. Colton’s “ H. H. Armstead, 
Esq., R.A.,” in Mr. Gotto’s interesting “ Brother 
Ruffino,” in Mr. Derwent Wood’s “C, Harrison 
Townsend, Esq.,” and ‘Signor Steffani,” Mr. 
Hampton’s “Hamo Thornycroft, R.A.,” and Mr. 
Toft’s “Sir Robert Harvey;” with the finely 
realised significance of Mr. Lantéri’s “ Travailleur.” 
Again, the remarkable grace and elegance of Mr. 
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Lynn Jenkins’s exquisitely carved “Triumph of 
Youth” make it a serious work of art. In select- 
ing these examples I have purposely chosen the 
works of men the majority of whom are still un- 
connected with the Academy ; but there is not one 
of them who has not done far better than Signor 
Canonica. 

The statues, ideal and portrait, are fairly numerous. 
In the former class the outsiders (as in the painting 
section) dominate the show. Mr. Frampton, it is true, 
has a small-life-size “St. George” of great beauty 
and distinction; but he is practically alone. The 
bronze nude, “The Dancer,” by Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal, but for a slight stiffness of pose would 
be very fine indeed, of an irresponsible grace, in strong 
contrast with the dramatic figure of “Cain,” by 
Mr. Benjamin Clemence, who has, perhaps, introduced 
a little more of M. Rodin than was wise for the sake 
of his own individuality. M. Alexander Leslie’s 
‘“‘ Narcissus,” Mr. Parker’s ‘ Ariadne,” and Mr. 
Basil Gotto’s “ Marsyas Defeated ” have all won their 
special positions by sincerity and delicacy of modelling. 
Mr. Fehr has chosen for subject “Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil”—a false conception for sculpture—and 
has realised it in a way that reminds the spectator of 
St. Marceaux’s “Genius Guarding the Secret of the 
Tomb.” Far more sculpturesque, though infinitely 
cold and formal in its classicism, is Mr. Taubman’s 
clever Greek nude of “The Sandal.” Mr. Alfred 
Turner, in his bronze figures of Labour” and 
‘Maternity ” (for the Queen Victoria Memorial for 
Sheffield), and Mr. Pomeroy in the bronze “ Canada ” 
(a portion of the Memorial of Lord Dufferin for 
Belfast), deal with power and success with subjects 
hardly less ideal, and far more modern, as expres- 
sive-of the feeling of the day. 

The portrait-statues are headed by the seated 
“ Lord Chief Justice Russell,” by Mr. Brock, a masterly 
work, full of dignity and fine in arrangement, while 
presenting a lifelike and sympathetic portrait of the 
man. It is difficult to believe that the heroic 
“‘ Brigadier-General John Nicholson,” of Delhi fame, 
vigorous in the fashioning and violent in action, 
is by the same hand that wrought the suave and 
gentle marble figure of Lord Russell. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
kneeling figure of the late Dr. Temple is remark- 
able for the ease, sincerity, and facility of the 
sculptor ; but perhaps the attitude might explain it- 
self better still. From Mr. Birnie Rhind, a welcome 
contributor from Scotland (which sends us too few 
sculptors), is a study for a statue of an English 
general of the year 1800, spirited, and promising 
a capital result; and from Mr. Fehr, a dainty 
statuette in bronze of “ Miss Betty Grieg,” so grace- 
ful and pretty that it is less a portrait-study than 
a subject. 
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It is to outsiders once more that we have to look 
or the groups—those symphonies in form in which the 
artist reveals his power or betrays his incompetency 





fHE CUP OF IMMORTALITY. 


By ALBERT TOFT. 


in artistic construction and counterpoint. Here a 
lady, Miss Maryon, distinguishes herself with the 
large “Messenger of Death,” and with the little 
marble version of the pretty group of Sir Rennel 
Rodd’s children, which we saw last year in the plaster. 
Mr. Montford’s “ Music and Poetry,” excellent in 
its modelling, is hardly a true “group,” for the 
figures stand beside one another, with that inter- 
relation, which we generally look for, shown in an 
insufficient degree. Mr. Babb’s ‘ Motherhood” is 
a good group; indeed, Mr. Babb appears to be a 
coming man, careful in his modelling and trained 
in a good school. ‘Bless me, even me also, O my 
Father,” is one of the best things Mr. Roscoe 
Mullins has ever done in the able rendering of a 
subject ; but this perhaps dwells too much on the 
dramatic realisation of subject and textures. Still, 
the excellence of the effort must not be overlooked. 
A more genuine appreciation of the demands of 
sculpture is shown by Mr. Pegram in his well-known 
“ Sibylla Fatidica,” which has been bought for the 
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Chantrey collection. It may not be perfect; we 
may criticise the rather forced method of expression, 
details of the draperies, and the use of a crystal ball 
in combination with the marble figures; but on the 
whole the group does credit to the sculptor and 
to the academy which trained him. 

The reliefs include Mr. Derwent Wood’s “ Love 
and Life: Sacred and Profane,” which is,the work of 
a highly accomplished artist, but detached, as it now 
is, it seems a little empty ; Mr. Albert Toft’s “Cup 
of Immortality” is able in modelling and interesting 
in design and significance ; and Mr. Albert Hodge’s 
“Science and Art,” capital in style and clever in 
its low relief, but a little weak in the crossing of the 
female figure’s legs. Very small examples are sent 
by Mr. Thornycroft, in bronze, of “the Angel of 














ST. GEORGE. 


By G. FRAMPTON, R.A. 


Death ” and “Commonwealth,” and by Mr. Drury, 
in silver, ‘ Gracie,” distinguished by all the 
delicacy and refinement by which Mr. Drury has 





THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH 
MARITIME COMMERCE 
(SIDE VIEW). 


By F. LYNN JENKINS. 


established his reputa- 
tion. Miss Ethel 
Bower, too, exhibits a 
good medallion of 
“Dr. W. A. Aikin ;” 
but good medals are 
scarce, for Mr. De 
Saulles is dead, Mr. 
Bowcher does not ex- 
hibit, and only Mr. 
Bruce-Joy, Mr. Grin, 
Mrs. Hamilton, and 
Mr. A. B. Pegram con- 
cern themselves soberly 
in an art which in 
France is widely fol- 
lowed with such _bril- 
liant success, 
Mr. Goscombe John 
sends his sketch models 
for the memorial monu- 
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THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH MARITIME 


COMMERCE (FRONT VIEW). 


ment to the King’s 
Liverpool Regiment and 
to the  Coldstreams. 
Fine specimens of de- 
corative art are con- 
tributed by Miss Flor- 
ence Steele and Miss 
Ellen Hope. Mr. Lynn 
Jenkins’s bronze and 
marble symbolical de- 
coration of “The 
Spirit of British Mari- 
time Commerce” for 
Lloyd’s Registry is a 
very beautiful example 
of his taste and ability 
in this style of work ; 
and Mr. Reynolds- 
Stephens’s_ reredos, in 
greenish marble and 
bronze, is beautiful in 
tone and pleasing in 
design, but must be 
regarded not as sculp- 
ture but as decoration. 
Tue Epiror. 
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HERMANN STRUCK, 


ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


R. HERMANN STRUCK is young to 

have made already some reputation in 

England, and to be admitted to the 

ranks of British artists in the Royal 

Society of Painter-Etchers. He was born in Berlin 
in 1876, and attended the Imperial Academy of Art 
for five years, during which he was the pupil of 


Professor Max Koner, who died two or three years 
ago. Besides his numerous portraits, he has etched 
from forty to forty-five plates, for the most part cha- 
racteristic heads, nearly all Jewish, as well as a few 
landscapes. His subject etchings generally represent 
scenes of Jewish religious life or customs, and examples 
of his work are to be found, we are told, in the 
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AN OLD MAN. 


From* THE ETcHiNnG BY HERMANN STRUCK. 


Imperial Court Library of Vienna and in the 
Museums of Berlin, Weimar, Karlsruhe, Copenhagen, 


MEDITATION. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY HERMANN STRUCK, 


Schwerin, and Munich. In a recent exhibition 
of the Painter-Etchers he was represented by several 
plates, of which five are here reproduced. 

Mr. Struck’s artistic sympathies in respect of subject 
are so exclusively racial that he possibly may interest 
the attention of those who commonly look for a wider 
or more varied field of observation and record. But, 
looking first at the sentimental motive of his art, 
we find him as one who is still mourning at the 
Wailing Place by the wall of Jerusalem. The weight 
of the long Captivity seems to oppress his etching- 
needle, and the persecution of ages to monopolise 
his thoughts. The men he shows us are sad with 
weeping ; the aching of a long and bootless struggle 
with a hostile world appears to have stamped his faces 
with misery—the raised eyebrows, the lined forehead, 
the eyes heavy though bright, intellectual but un- 
happy—it is a series of heads in which there is 
but little hope and less joy. Grief is the note 
that is repeated with the reiteration of Maéterlinck 
or of Ibsen, not morbid, but insistent, heavy, crushing. 
It is painful, perhaps, but it has the crowning merit 
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“MAKING OUT” THE SABBATH. 


From THe ErcvHina gy HERMANN STRUCK, 


of sincerity—a quality that is not too often present 
in an artist’s work. Pour étre potte il faut avoir 
souffert. He sings a chant, haunting and saddening, 
yet never monotonous ; there is too much character 
and interest for that. The modern Jew, freed and 
happy, the man whose ways and habits are the 
ways and habits of the Englishman or the Frenchman, 
who thinks of Zion only with a sort of academic 
desire as a concession to orthodoxy rather than as a 
passion—that is to say, the typical Western Israelite 
of to-day—him Mr. Struck does not heed. His 
characters are not only men of the synagogue, whose 
minds are never quite free from religious thoughts, 
they are men who carry with them always burning 
memories of the Ghetto. The work is not entirely 
without humour of an earnest kind, and in Mr. Struck 
we must recognise one who has been doing with his 
needle something of that which Mr. Israel Zangwill has 


done with his pen: that is to say, he has shown us 
his fellows as they are in the poorer Jewish quarters 
of a Dutch or German city, and as they have been 
for centuries ‘past, with their foibles, their faults, the 
points of attraction to the few and of non-attraction 
to the many who do not sympathise with “ the Long 
Mourning,” and who have little respect for the people 
whose spirit may have waned to an appearance of 
resignation, yet whose courage, if it be tested, is found 
to be as strong as their deep-set faith. 

With these things in his mind Mr. Struck has 
perhaps thought more of expressing his intention 
accurately than of the means by which he does so. 
That is to say, while his means are highly accom- 
plished, certainly, he aims at impressing us rather 
with the emotional and psychical result of his plates 
than with the character of his method, the economy 
and selection of his lines, the broad technical 
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simplicity of his effects. Your true etcher loves his 
line more than his landscape or the subject he repre- 
sents; the manner of expressing himself in his art 
is to him vastly more important than success in 
picturing his subject. This, of course, is true of 
the other arts, also, but not as a rule so obviously 
so as in etching. Mr. Struck must not be thought 
to be lacking in the etcher’s craft; but the fact 
remains that his interest in his song seems to us 
greater than his interest in his singing. 

“The Polish Rabbi” is a striking study of 
character, admirable in general effect ; too admir- 
able, perhaps, for the technician of the stamp of Mr. 
Strang and Mr. Short. It is picturesque, and even 
attractive, in its rough beauty, and the modelling and 
expression are full of significance. That, indeed, from 
the strictly technical point of view is the shortcoming 
of the plate, regarded in the light of, “the higher 
criticism ”—the modelling is made out rather than 
skilfully suggested. The highest mission of etching 
is not to realise, but to hint: to hint perfectly and 
completely, and to indicate chiaroscuro rather than to 
work it out all before us. For this reason we say that 
Mr. Struck’s work does not claim a place on the higher 
plane ; but on the lower it may heartily be praised. 
Impressions of this plate and of “An Old Man” 
have been acquired by the German Government. 


HARVEST. From tHe Etcuina sy HERMANN STRUCK. 
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The female portrait called “ Meditation” is work 
of a different order, and more nearly approaches joy- 
ousness than any other design of the etcher known 
tome. ‘The likeness is evidently a good one, but the 
plate is too laboured and too nearly approaches in 
parts to the effect of mezzotint to please the “inner 
circle.” Yet the hand is certain and the drawing 
skilful. 

““¢ Making out’ the Sabbath”—a Jew saying the 
prayer at Saturday sundown, looking at the lights 
and shadows cast by the candle upon his upturned 
knuckles, and beside him the spice-box and the 
wine needful for the rite—is a study true to the life, 
and an excellent exercise in light and shade, very 
elaborate, yet genuine notwithstanding. 

After these plates—the originals of which many 
have seen in the Old Water-Colour Gallery in Pall 
Mall East—it is not surprising to find even the beauty 
and richness of a harvest scene rendered with a touch 
of sadness. Arrangement and drawing are alike 
excellent, but the whole landscape is seen in mass, 
not in line. It proves that the young artist is not 
alone a figure draughtsman, and that with the more 
exacting taste of added years, when he will think 
more of his etched line, and when the ink-tone 
upon the plate will play a somewhat less important 
part, he may go very far indeed. 
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AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN ITALY IN 


1860. 


By VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


flying visit to Italy. The party consisted of 

Burne-Jones, Faulkner, and myself. We 

travelled by Marseilles to Leghorn. I shall 
never forget on our arrival our sitting on the blocks 
of stone which were then being used to make 
improvements in the harbour works, and gazing over 
the blue sea. Yes, this was Italy—the land of the 
painter! Many a time since have I visited this 
enchanting country, and always with delight ; but 
on that morning, when nothing had been seen, 
and the world of art and beauty was all before 
us, the sun shone with brighter and purer golden 
rays and the sea danced in the gentle breeze with 
greater joy, for we were all young, and two of us 
were painters on our first artistic holiday. 

How we “did” Italy! Pisa, Florence, Siena, 
Bologna, Verona, Padua, Venice, Milan. I have 
stayed in most of these towns since, and lazily 
revisited the galleries, but in that happy visit there was 
not a church or a gallery that we did not thoroughly 
explore. In Venice, Ruskin in hand, we sought out 
every cornice, design, or ornament praised by him. 
We bowed before Tintoret and scoffed at Sansovino. 
A broken pediment was a thing of horror ! 

Judgment expands through age. Nowadays, re- 
taining my old delight in the purer and, perchance, 
more healthy art of the early Renaissance, I can enjoy 
the almost inconsequent audacity of the later age. 
There are palaces in Venice painted by Tiepolo— 
whom in 1860 I viewed with horror—and some 
decorated by Alessandro Vittorio with daring stucco 
work, which seem to me to appeal to the sense of 
magnificence and splendour only acquired in after 
years. ‘Truffles and vintage wines are not appreciated 
by the young. It is possible, therefore, that the jaded 
appetite of middle life derives a pleasure from the 
achievement of the later Renaissance which the more 
simple taste of youth cannot enjoy. 

While at Siena we called on Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Browning, who were spending the summer in a villa 
they had hired near that city. It was evening when we 
arrived at the house. We presented a letter of Rossetti’s 
to Browning. “ Excuse me one minute,” he said, for he 
was at the door, handing a lady into her carriage. 
It was Mrs. Story, who with her husband, William 
Story, had been paying a visit. I afterwards saw much 
of them in Rome. While we were waiting, and 


| oy before my stay in Paris I had paid a 


Browning was bidding adieu to his friends, a wild- 
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looking old gentleman with much white hair came up 
to me and made some polite remark, which of course I 
answered. He glared at me in an odd way, bowed, 
and withdrew. I found out afterwards it was Walter 
Savage Landor, and that he was very deaf. It was 
the only time I saw this remarkable man. We were 
afterwards introduced to Mrs. Browning. Browning, 
I am proud to say, was a good friend of mine till his 
death, and while at Rome I saw a great deal of both 
him and his celebrated wife. 

There is but little I can remember of this tour 
except the pictures and art which we so industriously 
visited. At Venice we stayed at an hotel near the - 
Rialto—now used as a public building. As I was 
standing on the steps leading to the Grand Canal, the 
landlord came up to me. “ I speak two, tree language,” 
he said. I bowed. “Oh,” he went on, “know you 
Mr. Cockerell?” Yes, I knew him, I replied. 
“ Ah! you look at him and he look at you! But 
he a little more maiger in the face!” By which I 
found he meant to say that I was like Fred Cockerell, 
which was not very evident to anyone but my tri- 
lingual friend. I have remarked that if a foreigner, 
especially a German or Italian, knows a few words of 
English he will use no other language. Often it has 
happened to me to mcet men, and sometimes women, 
who spoke, or rather knew, a few sentences of English, 
but could not understand a word of your answer ! 
This would not deter them from talking, and the 
result was frequently embarrassing. An Englishman, 
on the contrary, can with difficulty be persuaded to 
talk a language that he does not understand perfectly. 

When we passed along the railway from Venice 
to Milan we saw the tiny lights on the graves of those 
who had fallen at the battle of Magenta. From 
Milan we determined ‘to go straight back to London. 
Burne-Jones was homesick ; Faulkner, who had acted 
as treasurer, had left us, and I had succeeded him, 
so I calculated that when we had paid our fares we 
should have thirty francs for food during our journey. 
I proposed cashing a cheque at Milan, but Ned was 
for immediate departure. Ail went right until we 
got to Susa, where we had to take diligence across 
Mt. Cenis. ‘There we were told that the route was 
stopped, but we did not believe. Soon we went, dis- 
mally packed six in the interior of the diligence, seeing 
nothing of our fellow travellers, but feeling their legs 
and boots at intervals through the night. At early 
dawn the vehicle stopped— 
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“ Descendez, mesdames et messieurs,” cried the 
conductor. 

“Why? What for?” etc., from “ les voyageurs.” 

“See for yourself,” was the answer. 

We got out and there it was! They had been 
quite right. The road had been cut away for three or 
four hundred yards by an avalanche of melted snow. 
The torrent had fallen into the river and the con- 
sequent flood had carried away the railway bridge and 
the railway itself for thirty miles! By walking and 
riding we arrived at the railway after three days—but 
my thirty francs had dwindled to a few sous. 

During this tiresome journey I had made the 
acquaintance of two jolly little Frenchmen, who had 
been making their first pleasure trip. (“But never 
again,” they declared.) When at last we got to the 
comfort of the railway they proposed that from Culos 
we should take a coupé, as we were four. Unthink- 
ingly I assented. And in we got. “The cost is 
18 francs,” said my new friends. Then I had to 
confess my insolvency. “Never mind,” laughed the 
jolly little fellows, “we will lend you £5.” But the 
worst had to come. During the previous journey 
these two Frenchmen had gloated over the idea of the 
repast they would enjoy at Dijon, which they declared 


was the best buffet in France. Conscious of the 


fact that I had only a few sous in my possession, I 
declared that my friend and myself never took anything 


but coffee when we travelled. With my pockets 
lined with £5 I consulted Burne-Jones as to what we 
ought to do. We were hungry, but ought we to stick 
to our word—that rash assertion made when we were 
penniless? We decided that the word of an English- 
man ought to be sacred, and at Dijon we had our 
coffee and rolls, and tried not to see our French friends 
revelling on the fat of the land. We were indeed 
young during that trip. 

The winter of 60-61 I spent in Rome. There I 
renewed and strengthened my acquaintance with the 
Brownings into a friendship which lasted in his case 
until he died in 1889. ‘There, too, I became intimate 
with the Storys, who lived in the Palazzo Barberini, 
and were very kind and hospitable. 

With my usual luck I met at Rome a French 
artist, Edouard Brandon, who had lived in that city 
for seven years, and when Arthur Murch, with whom 
I had travelled to Rome, left that city, I lived almost 
entirely with my French friend. Brandon had 
thoroughly domiciled himself. He had a studio out of 
a garden in the Via Porta Pinciana, and gathered there 
some most interesting Italians. Among them was a 
charming Capuchin monk called in the Roman patois 
“Zi Frate” (impossible to translate into English, 
“Uncle Brother” being hardly an equivalent). This 
simple soul had a passion for painting, and the kindly 
Brandon supplied him with colours and allowed him 
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to paint in his studio. “Zi Frate” belonged to a 
monastery where there were many Irish monks. One 
of these was dying of consumption, and my friend 
asked me whether I could sing to the dying man “ The 
Last Rose of Summer.” I am ashamed to say that 
my musical powers are so feeble that I did not dare to 
essay this task, but I hunted Rome for the song with- 
out success, and as the hot weather had then begun, 
and English visitors had fled from Rome, the poor 
fellow died without being cheered by hearing this song 
of his native land. ‘Zi Frate’s” taste for painting 
appeared to have been viewed with suspicion by his 
superiors. Finding out his passion, he was set 
by the authorities to paint and whitewash the 
passages of the monastery. I heard afterwards that 
his soul rebelled against this labour, and that he escaped 
from his monastery to free Italy. What became of 
him afterwards I never learned. 

My studio was the one Leighton occupied when 
he painted his first picture “ Cimabue.” It was in the 
Via della Purificazione, which led out of the Piazza 
Barberini. In the street in which my friend Brandon 
lived was a small osteria kept by one Luigi, or, as he 
was called by us, “ Gigi ;” there we had our meals at 
a little table in the corner of the public room. At 
Gigi’s osteria there assembled on Saturday nights many 
of those who had received their week’s wages. Gigi’s 
father-in-law was the owner of carts and employed 
many men to fetch “ pozzolana” (Roman cement) 
from the Campagna. Of course all these came to 
Gigi’s. Besides these, many of the superior mechanics 
frequented the osteria, where the wine—particularly 
a certain white wine, vino del Popolo, Gigi called 
it—was very good. Brandon and I were the only 
foreigners who came to this truly Roman resort, 
except when we asked our friends to join us. We sat 
in our corner and were the amused observers of many 
strange and old-world customs which have survived 
among these simple folk. The Italians are a most 
polite and affectionate people. As they entered the 
room they always took off their hats and bade us good 
day, but, unlike English, never did our presence pro- 
duce the least “ géne.” They were as natural to each 
other as if we had not been present. Morra of course 
they played. I myself for fun challenged Gigi’s wife’s 
grandmother, an old lady who went by the name of 
“Zia Menica” (Aunt Domenica). She cheated 
dreadfully, but was always found out and reproved 
by the audience. Another simple game they played 
was with hard-boiled eggs. A man would enter the 
osteria crying, “Ecco Uova tosta.” Then some of 
these great big men would purchase, trying each egg 
against their teeth, to see whether the shell was well 
filled. One then held his egg in his fist, exposing 
only the smallest portion of the top, and the other 
would gently knock it with the end of his egg. 
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Whichever broke first was the property of the 
other. 

But the game that produced the greatest excite- 
ment was “ Passatella.” This was played on Satur- 
day, when men came with their week’s wages in their 
pockets. Italians are born gamblers, so, instead of each 
man paying for his “ Piccolo” and drinking it as an 
Englishman would, in solemn solitude, they would 
cry, “ Facciamo una Passatella.” 

Then each would “plank” down his money to 
Gigi, who would produce the wine in “ Mezzos” 
(long glass bottles, each holding about a quart). 
These he would place on our table. ‘The subscribers 
gathered round. “Caccia da mei,” would cry one- 
Then all threw down thei: hands as though playing 
at Morra, and Gigi, having added up the extended 
fingers, would, beginning with this man, count round 
until the number came to some lucky individual to 
whom, theoretically, proprietary right in the wine had 
passed. But the game had further curious rules. The 
man with the lucky number took one of the 
“ Mezzos” to himself. Then he named some friend 
“Sotto.” He, too, was entitled to a ‘ Mezzo.” 
After, a “Patron” was chosen, who had only a 
“Piccolo” (half a mezzo). The Patron then had 
the distribution of the wine, but only in tumblers. 
He would say, “I think so-and-so looks thirsty, give 
him a drink.” If the “Sotto” did not approve 
he might intervene, “No bévo io,” and drink it 
himself. 

It will be seen from these curious laws that a 
popular man was always certain of a drink, but an 
unpopular man, unless he was lucky enough to strike 
the winning number, was generally left out in the 
cold. ‘Tradition says that on being passed over night 
after night the unhappy one has committed suicide, 
feeling himself unable to face the odium that so mani- 
festly was declared against him. 

The first time I saw Passatella played I asked 
whether I might join. Of course my proposition was 
received with applause by the polite Romans. The 
game proceeded as usual, The Sotto and Padrone 
were named. ‘Give to Signor Valentino,” was the 
first order of the Padrone, and he pushed a mezzo 
towards me. Perfectly ignorant of the laws of the 
game, I solemnly rose and proceeded to empty the 
bottle. Now, to empty a long-necked bottle is not easy. 
The air inside gets exhausted, and when the unwary 
drinker allows fresh air to enter, the liquid has an 
unpleasant way of rushing out too rapidly. It was so 
with me. Still I held on. The wine rushed down 
my shirtfront and up my nose till I grew black in 
the face, and, choking, had at last to desist, amidst the 
guftaws of the delighted Romans. But I got Gigi 
to lend me a mezzo, and practised at home. So when 
next a mezzo was handed me, I emptied it at once. 
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There was great applause at the feat, but I was never 
offered another chance. 

We sometimes gave little dinners at Gigi’s, for 
he was an excellent cook. As we were the only 
persons who really dinea, we, of course, used to give 
notice beforehand. There was no “ Carte,” you had 
to take what Gigi provided, and when he placed the 
food on the table he would say, “ E fatto il pranzo,” 
and nothing more was to be had except hard-boiled 
eggs. 

Sometimes we had an “ Improvwvisatore ” to recite 
—indeed, there was a well-known popular poet in our 
‘“‘quartier.” Now, in olden times, contests between 
the different quarters of the city were of frequent 
occurrence. The “ Monte” and the “ Trastevere,” 
the two greatest quarters of the eternal city, held their 
meetings on the Ponte Rotto. These contests were 
sometimes between Improvvisatori, sometimes be- 
tween two lute players or guitarists, sometimes 
between wrestlers. The two quarters gathered each 
on their side of the bridge, and the rivalry was so 
keen that too often the adverse parties finished with a 
free fight, in which lives were lost. So the paternal 
Papal Government had forbidden the meetings on 
the old bridge. But still each quarter had its pet 
champions, who were wont to meet in private before 
an appreciative but less excitable audience than in 
olden times. 


* One evening we sent forth a challenge to 
the poet of the “Monte” to meet our poet at 
Gigi’s, and we invited Browning and Story to 
witness the contest. 

Gigi had furnished a first-rate dinner, and his usual 


tap of excellent wine. The osteria filled in expecta- 
tion of the contest. The poets arrived and were 
placed opposite to each other on either side of a table 
on which stood two “ Mezzi” of wine. For a time 
they eyed each other, like two cocks waiting to 
engage. It was a case of— 


“Lay thou on for Tusculum, and I'll lay on for Rome.” 


Then from the crowd a stalwart carpenter, a 
constant attendant at Gigi’s, elbowed his way. He 
leaned over the table, with a hand on the shoulder of 
each poet, and in a neat couplet he thus addressed the 
rival bards— 

“You two,” he said, “ for the honour of Rome, 
must do your best, for there is now listening to you a 
great poet from England.” 

Having said this, he bowed to Browning and 
swaggered back to his place in the crowd amid the 
applause of the onlookers. 

It is not necessary to recount how the two Im- 
provvisatores poetised, even if I remembered, which 


* The following two stories I wrote for Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Robert Browning.” 
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I do not. The audience entered keenly into the 
sport, and applauded or hissed as they approved or 
condemned the lines or the rhymes. 

On another occasion, when also Browning and 
Story were our guests, we had a little orchestra (two 
mandolins, two guitars, and a lute) to play to us. The 
music consisted chiefly of popular airs. While the 
musicians were playing “ Garibaldi’s Hymn ”—an air 
strictly forbidden by the Papal Government—three 
blows at the closed door resounded through the osteria. 
The music stopped ina moment. I saw Gigi looked 
very pale as he walked down the room to open the 
door. There was a short parley. Then Gigi 
returned with a sergeant and two Papal gendarmes, 
who marched solemnly to the bar, from which drinks 
were supplied. There was a dead silence while Gigi 
supplied the guardians of the peace with large measures 
of wine, which they leisurely imbibed. Then as 
solemnly they marched out again, with their heads 
well in the air, looking neither to the right nor the left 
—most discreet if not incorruptible guardians of the 
peace. When the door was shut, the music began 
afresh, but Gigi was uneasy, and was so earnest in his 
protestations, that we decided we would get carriages 
and drive to see the Colosseum by moonlight. And so 
we sallied forth, with the musicians in one carriage 
and we ourselves in the second, to the great relief of 
Gigi, to whom it meant, if reported, several months 
of imprisonment, and complete ruin. 

We drove down the Corso, serenading our friends 
on the way. But we were not allowed to take our 
music into the Colosseum, because it was supposed to 
be consecrated both by the blood of the martyrs and 
by the Holy Catholic church. 

In after years Browning was wont to recount 
with delight the adventures of this night’s march. 
““We drove down the Corso in two carriages,” he 
would say. ‘In one were our musicians, in the other 
we sat. Yes! and the people all asked, ‘Who are 
all these who make this parade?’ At last someone 
said, ‘ Without doubt, these are the fellows who won 
the lottery,’ and everybody cried, ‘Of course, these 
are the lucky men who have won !’” 

It was at Gigi’s osteria that I heard of the death 
of poor Mrs. Browning in June of 1861, from the same 
carpenter I have mentioned. How he heard of it I 
don’t know, but I remember his saying, “A lady who 
truly loved our Italy !” 

We had, however, other haunts besides our osteria, 
When the weather became warm we used to sally out 
after dinner and wander through many then unfre- 
quented quarters of Rome. On the “ Monte” we 
found a pleasant wineshop, where the proprietor had 
a large family of six daughters, whose ages ranged 
from eighteen to six years. I was so struck with the 
beauty of the.two eldest that I made drawings of them 
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with a soft lead pencil on the marble tables of the 
osteria—a rather perilous feat, for the two “ Amorosi ” 
of these damsels were inclined to take offence, and in 
the “Monte” the knife was universally worn and 
often used ; but we managed to appease the amorous 
swains, and procuring some white paper, succeeded, by 
damping, to take off impressions, which we presented 
as peace offerings. We once got some music and set 
the whole family dancing in the open street! Nor 
did we fail to join in the dance. I can well re- 
member Brandon, who was a little man, drawing 
himself up to his full height and crying, ‘ Mais, 
mon cher ami, il me semble que nous perdons notre 
dignité.” 

Sometimes, too, we wandered off to the Trastevere 
and dined there. In those days the women of Rome 
wore no bonnets, but stalked along bareheaded, looking 
like queens in their stately gait—worthy descendants of 
the race that ruled the world. The Trastevere was 
a quarter little visited by “ forestieri,” and was, con- 
sequently, the most truly Roman portion of modern 
Rome. 

So it was that I saw many things that have now 
passed away. ‘The banks of the Tiber are no longer 
picturesque. An embankment strives vainly to con- 
trol the fickle river, which ever and anon revenges 


itself by sweeping away the futile obstructions of 
The old ghetto, 


modern civilisation by sudden flood. 
with its many-storeyed houses, has disappeared. 
Round the Forum, and almost touching the Pantheon, 


clatter modern tramways. The Trastevere is occu- 
pied by many-storeyed flats. The Rome I knew has 
been Haussmannised to resemble Paris. It is said to 
be more healthy. Fever, they say, has ceased to trouble 
the people. But the painter must deplore the change. 
No Jonger do you meet the queen-like Roman woman 
of majestic mien and proudly poised head. They 
wear bonnets and hats now, and stays and other 
modern abominations. You never see patient oxen 
dragging picturesque carts in modern Rome. In my 
time the Piazza Barberini was full of these primitive 
vehicles, and even the stupid buffalo might there be 
seen lolling on the ground between the shafts of a 
cart that might have been used by the ancient 
Romans. So, too, the quaint and excellent “ Gigi” 
has disappeared and been replaced by the modern 
businesslike ‘ boss” of the Parisian restaurant. 
Passatella is no longer played, and even Morra, which 
comes straight down from the time of the Tarquins, 
is never seen in the streets of Rome. 

As an artist, one cannot but regret all these lost 
buildings, all those links with the past which have been 
swept away by the hand of the so-called improver. 
In far-off Delhi, which was for a long time the 
capital of a great empire, there are to be seen several 
cities. For, when a new dynasty arose, it straightway 
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built a new city and left the city of its predecessors to 
fall to decay. ‘The houses or hovels of the lower sort 
quickly resolved themselves into formless heaps, but 
the notable buildings stood there as they were intended 
to stand, with their old surroundings and associations. 
Would it not have been well if medieval Rome had 
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been so allowed to stand, and the Rome of the House 
of Savoy been built by its side? Modern progress is 
all very well, but tramways and the Pantheon! It 
seems like new wine in old bottles. At all events, 
the bottle in which they wish to confine the Tiber 
frequently suffers, as did those in the parable. 





A NATIONAL CRAFT—GLASS-BLOWING IN BOHEMIA. 


By HARRY F. POWELL. 


EICHENBERG, on the Neisse, in the ex- 
R treme north-east corner of Bohemia, is close 
to the Riesengebirge and Erzgebirge, which 
separate Bohemia from Saxony and Silesia. 
That Reichenberg saw the birth of the Bohemian 
craft of glass-making was due to its environment of 
woods and mountains. The collection in its Museum 
illustrates the history of glass-making in Bohemia and 
Silesia, it might almost be said in Austria and Ger- 
many, from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. As to its 
specimens of table-glass, Herr Pazaurek’s catalogue * 
is a valuable contribution to the history of craftsman- 
ship. In the neighbourhood of Reichenberg there 
appears to have been a native glass-industry of a 
rough and ready description, before Venetian influence 
made itself felt. The glass was impure in colour 
and irregular in texture, and the vessels, which no 
doubt were serviceable, were rude in form. Just as 
in England the early glass-workers were tempted by 
greater abundance of fuel to migrate from Sussex to 
Hampshire, from Hampshire to the Forest of Dean, 
and thence to Stourbridge and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
so the early German glass-workers made constant 
migrations, but always kept in touch with the 
mountains and forests. 

The first plate of the catalogue contains speci- 
mens of “ Nuppenbecher ” and “ Warzenbecher,” early 
members of the great family of “Humpen.”t They 
are of purely German origin, owning no kinship 
to Rome, and uninfluenced by Venice, except in 
so far as in the gradual development of the zsthetic 
“Roemer” from the homely “Igel” { and “ Kraut- 
stiick,” § the glass became gradually more pure, and 
the workmanship more regular. The chief char- 
acteristics of these glasses are their large capacity 


* “Die Glasersammlung des Nordbéhmischen Gewer- 
bemuseums in Reichenberg. Im auftrage des Curatoriums 


Herausgegeben.”” Von Gustav E. Pazaurek. (Leipzig: Karl 
W. Hiersemann.) 
t+ Brimmers.  }{Hedgehog.  § Cabbage-stalk. 


and their decorative excrescences. The latter in 
Germany, according to their shape and finish, are 
called “ Knépffe,” “Nuppen,” “Warzen,” “ Stachel- 
warzen,” and “ Bombeer-nuppen,” but in England are 
known as “ prunts.” Prunts are seals of molten glass 
applied to the surface of vessels in course of manu- 
facture. In the earliest specimens they are left with 
a rough projecting spike, but in later specimens 
they are either melted smooth, or stamped with 
a die. It is interesting to compare the genealogy 
of the German family of “ Humpen,” so well adapted 
for long drinks of a mild beverage, with that of our 
own thick-stemmed, trumpet-shaped wine-glasses of 
small capacity, which owe their origin to the English 
partiality for more potent liquors. Both series are 
essentially national, and both have endless varieties 
of form and decoration. 

Herr Pazaurek has provided a satisfactory derivation 
of the word “ Roemer.” It has nothing to do with 
Rome, but comes from the German word “ ruhmen,” 
to esteem. The “ Roemer” therefore belongs to the 
family of toast-glasses and stirrup-cups, and takes its 
place with the “ Pass-glasses,” “ Berkemeyers,” and 
Will-Komm glasses. The word “Will-Komm” is 
preferred rightly to “ Wiederkom,” the latter being a 
translation of the French “ Vidre-come,” which was 
a corruption of “Will-Komm.” The “ puzzle” 
or “Joke glasses” must also be regarded as native 
productions. They served as tests of the steadiness 
of hand or breathing capacity of ancient topers. 
There are also rude reproductions in glass of common 
objects, such as the “ Jung-frauen-becher,” the bear, 
the pig, and the pistol. These may have been the 
outcome of the unaided talent of the native glass- 
blower, just as at the present time, in spite of 
school-board and technical instruction, the highest 
unaided flights of the English glass-blower result in 
miniature reproductions of peacocks, geese, bellows, 
and high hats. 

The native glasses are so interesting that one passes 
with a feeling of regret to the glasses affected by 
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Venetian influence. The Venetians came to Bohemia 
in search of gems, and the Bohemians were tempted 
by the fame of Venice and Murano to visit Venice. 
Venetian influence may be traced in the general im- 
provement in the manufacture of the native glasses, in 


GERMAN IMITATIONS OF VENETIAN GLASS (16TH AND 


the rather clumsy reproductions of actual Venetian 
patterns, and in the adoption of Venetian methods 
of surface decoration. There are in the collection 
specimens of the Silesian threaded glasses; of the 
white striped glasses of Cologne; of glasses set with 
imitation pearls; of glasses enamelled with many- 
coloured arms, commemorative of banquets and great 
events; of the brown-coloured glasses enamelled 
with colour, dating from 1691; and of the rare 
““Schafer” glasses, painted in grisaille, of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. By far the most 
important decorative processes, borrowed from Venice, 
were the diamond-point -“ etching,” and the cutting 
and engraving with the wheel. Herr Pazaurek has 
hardly sufficiently explained the difference between the 
processes of cutting and engraving. Both are affected 
by pressing the finished vessel against the edge of 
a swiftly revolving wheel, but in the former process 
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the wheels are large and are made of iron or stone, 
whereas in the latter the wheels are minute, some 
of them not exceeding 4th inch in diameter, and 
are made of copper. Cut glass is always polished ; 


engraving may be either polished or left rough, It 


171TH CENTURIES). 


is obvious that more delicate work can be executed 
with the tiny engraving wheels than with the large 
cutting wheels. 

The perfection to which the process of engraving 
was carried is well illustrated by the photographic 
reproductions of a large number of specimens in the 
Reichenberg museum. Heraldry, monograms, mottoes, 
swags, landscapes, shipping and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, are all represented with consummate skill, 
the engraving being both decorative and interesting, 
and not added as a means of concealing defective 
material. Engraved glass, owing to the misuse of 
engraving, has lost popularity in England, and the craft 
is monopolised by a few workmen of German descent. 
If rightly used, engraving should add largely to 
the interest, as well as to the decorative effect, of 
table-glass. The process demands accuracy of eye 
and delicacy of touch, but it is not laborious or dirty, 




















and with the aid of small electric motors might 
well be carried out by craftswomen. It is worthy 
of note that the most famous and successful diamond- 
point etchers of the early part of the seventeenth 
century were the sisters, Anna and Maria Vischer. 

The Reichenberg collection illustrates the evolu- 
tion of cut glass from cut crystal, and the development 
of the process of cutting from the experimental stage 
to that of its perfect adaptation to the material. The 
father of Bohemian glass-cutting was Caspar Lehmann, 
who began to work in Prague in 1588, and obtained 
a monopoly in 1609. He was followed by his pupil 
Swanbardt, and by a long line of able successors. 
Bohemian cut and engraved glass retained. its supre- 
macy until the middle of the eighteenth century. Its 
decadence was due partly to excessive elaboration of 
ornament, and partly to foreign competition, With 
reference to the effect of competition, M. Gerspach, 
in “L’Art de la Verrerie,” says: “Le cristal anglais, 
vers le milieu du XVIII siécle, porta au verre blanc 
de Bohéme un coup funeste ; la matiére anglaise 
beaucoup plus belle, se prétait infiniment mieux a 
la taille 4 facette, et le verre de Bohéme fut battu 
& son tour, comme il avait battu le verre de 
Venise.” 

“English crystal, towards the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, dealt the white glass of Bohemia a 
fatal blow ; the English material, far finer, lent itself 
infinitely better to cutting, and Bohemian glass was 
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beaten in its turn, as it had beaten the glass of 
Venice.” 

In a work so complete as the Reichenberg 
catalogue it is difficult to find any scope for 
criticism. There is one defect which, however, is 
possibly inseparable from the process employed for 
the reproduction of the specimens. The details of 
the glasses are well brought out, but the general effect 
of the plates is black and unpleasing, and the idea of 
brilliancy and transparency is almost entirely missing. 
In the catalogue of the Slade collection, and in Mr. 
Hartshorne’s great work on “Old English Glasses,” 
the plates are entirely reproduced from drawings, and 
the result, if not so accurate, is certainly more pleasing. 

Herr Pazaurek has conferred a signal benefit on 
the craftsmanship of Bohemia by the production of his 
catalogue, which will serve as an almost unbroken 
history of the national craft of glass-working. Until 
the publication of “Old English Glasses” by Mr. 
Hartshorne, the English craft of glass-working had 
been almost entirely ignored. Mr. Hartshorne, how- 
ever, devotes very little space to “cut” glass, and the 
history of English and Irish cut glass of the eighteenth 
century remains to be written. Ruskin’s strange asser- 
tion that “all cut glass is barbarous,” based possibly 
on an acquaintance with the cut glass of the period 
of the 1851 Exhibition, has discredited a national craft, 
which in past times produced objects of great beauty 
and endless variety. 





GAINSBOROUGH’S 


HE very high price paid at Christie’s some 

time ago for a picture by Gainsborough 
excited a wide amount of interest; and 
curiosity as to the identity of “ Mr. Charles,” 

to whom it was knocked down, was satisfied a few 
days afterwards when it became known that the 
new owner was Mr. Charles Wertheimer. The 
picture is erroneously described in the sale catalogue 
as containing portraits of the artist’s daughters, “ Mrs. 
Lane and Miss Gainsborough.” Gainsborough had 
only two daughters: Mary, who married Fischer, the 
musician, on February 21, 1780, and Margaret, the 
younger, who died unmarried. ‘The two young ladies 
in the picture, which, by the kindness of Mr. C. 
Wertheimer, we are allowed to reproduce here, are 
undoubtedly the two daughters above named. One 
or the other, or both, frequently sat to their father. 
In Lord Tweedmouth’s picture of the “ Harvest 


TWO DAUGHTERS. 








Waggon ” the artist has introduced the portraits of 
both as peasant girls. Mary, the elder, is seen seated 
in the waggon, and Margaret, the younger, is just 
about to climb into it. ‘The Rev. Edward Gardiner, 
a grandson of the artist’s nephew, possesses a charm- 
ing picture (unfinished) of the two daughters when 
quite young, apparently about fourteen and twelve 
years of age respectively ; the younger is sitting in 
the lap of the elder. This picture is illustrated in 
Mrs. Bell’s book on Gainsborough (facing p. 66). 
Another picture of Gainsborough’s two daughters 
when quite young was bequeathed to the National 
Gallery by Mr. Henry Vaughan in 1900; they are 
both standing under some trees, in white dresses; the 
younger one on the left is in the act of stretching out 
her hand to catch a butterfly—a very rapidly and 
slightly painted picture, on canvas 45 in. by 41 in. 
To the same gallery the Misses Lane presented in 
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GAINSBOROUGH’S DAUGHTERS. 


From THe Stupy BY T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


1896 a portrait of one of Gainsborough’s daughters 
at about twenty years of age. 

Mr. Wertheimer’s fine painting represents the same 
two girls at a somewhat later period in life, but when 
they were still young, and probably before the elder 
married. ‘The picture was undoubtedly painted about 
the time—or soon after—of Gainsborough settling in 
London (1774); the ages of the two young women 
and the style of dress prove this. Very little is known 
of the early history of the picture. It is stated to have 
been at one time in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Baring, but “it is not mentioned in either edition of 


Waagen, who, however, interested himself very little 
in pictures by English artists ; and it was not included 
in Sir Thomas Baring’s sale at Christie’s in 1848, so 
it was probably given away by Sir Thomas Baring 
in his lifetime. Its first appearance at auction was 
in the J. W. Brett sale of 1864, when it realised 
112 gns, ; it again occurred at Christie’s in 1888, 
when it was the property of H. Wilkinson (not 
W. H. Aspinwall, as stated in the sale catalogue of 
December, 1902), when it was understood to have 
been bought in at 211 gns.; and it passed into Mr. 
Wertheimer’s possession at the greatly enhanced figure 
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GAINSBOROUGH’S DAUGHTERS. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


of 5,600 gns. Its interest, and it may be added, its 
importance, is vastly increased by the fact that a sketch 
of the original design was reproduced by Richard 
Lane, the artist’s nephew, in the quarto volume of 


“Studies of Figures by Gainsborough. Executed in 
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Exact Imitation of the Originals,” which appeared in 
1825. Of this most interesting study we give, also 
through the courtesy of Mr. Wertheimer, a repro- 
duction, so that the original design and the finished 
picture may be studied together. W.R. 
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JEF LEEMPOELS. 


By Ff. E. 


JEF LEEMPOELS is a Belgian artist 

whose work attracts attention not only 

e from its undoubted qualities, but also from 

the contrast it presents with the school of 

painting most in vogue in Belgium at this moment. 
Yet it cannot be said that he is not an impressionist 
—impressionism being taken in its exact meaning— 
since a glance at his pictures proves that he has 
represented the types chosen as models exactly as he 
saw them; but rather that he is a finished impres- 
sionist, a realist who not only possesses a truthful 
eye and a sincerity of idea, but a knowledge of 
technique that allows his work to give pleasure 


HYMN TO A FAMILY. 


~" FROM THE PAINTING BY JEF LEEMPOELS. 


WHITBY. 


when seen equally from near or far. His finish is 
remarkable, yet the patient perseverance which per- 
fects each detail does not diminish from the boldness 
with which he accentuates the most important points. 

His life story so far-——for this artist is even now 
only about forty—tells the old tale of talent that would 
not be forced into other channels, obliging his parents 
in the end to agree to his career as an artist. His pro- 
gress when once started was astonishing, and when only 
nineteen, his first picture was hung at the triennial 
Brussels Salon, where it was bought by the King ot 
the Belgians. He spent two years at the Brussels 


Academy of Painting, then under the directorship 
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“EACH IN HIS OWN WISDOM WOULD RAISE ALOFT HIS FOLLY.” 


From THE DiprycH sy JEF LEEMPOELS. 


of Portaels, and, after a period in which he revelled 
rather wildly in his youthful power, settled down to 
the good work by which he has become known. 
Probably one of his most striking characteristics 
is the remarkable knowledge of human nature which 
his pictures reveal. M. Leempoels is seen to be a close 
student of mankind, and so has the secret of getting 
behind the mask we all more or less wear, painting 
what he discerns of the inner man with such realistic 
truth as to make his portraits almost disconcert- 
ing. His drawing and his colouring are good, and 
he can when he wishes give a singular luminosity 
to his effects of light. The traxsparency of his 
flesh painting is one of his strong points, and not 
only do the blue veins he represents show great 
delicacy of handling, but the red blood is suggested 
coursing beneath the white skin. The hands of his 


sitters are so conscientiously done that he has been called 
“the painter of hands.” This sobriquet was perhaps 
also bestowed on him after the exhibition of a remark- 
able picture called “ Le Destin et L’Humanité.” It 
represents the swelling myriads of humanity as a 
sea of hands which, of all colours and classes, are 
lifted imploringly towards a dark and lowering sky, 
where heavy clouds that may well exemplify the 
passing centuries roll over them. From amid the 
gloom of the heavens there appears a head. It is 
human in form—for man can never so entirely de- 
tach himself from earth as to imagine a being quite 
free from earthly attributes—and is supposed to repre- 
sent Destiny or Fate. Just as the hands are symbolic 
of the instruments of an overruling force, so the 
head with its brain may be taken to typify the 
controlling power that directs all. Regardless of the 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


From THE PainTiING BY JEF LEEMPOELS, 


supplicating hands upstretched imploringly, the eyes 
gaze calmly, inscrutably, and with a seemingly cruel 
indifference, above and beyond them. The scheme 
of the design is a reflection on the littleness of 
man, and on the insignificance of him and _ his 
works in the great plan of the Universe. 

This picture, which has been exhibited at Antwerp, 
Munich, Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, has from _ its 
originality attracted much attention and admiration, 
as well as much controversy. Probably no picture 
has ever served more as a model for cartoons, political 
and otherwise. Apart from his merits as an artist, 
one of the reasons of M. Leempoels’ success is that 
he has something definite to say. Each of his pictures 
has a meaning—nay, a moral. Yet the idealistic 
thoughts that he has expressed in them are not 
set forth in the usual way by the graceful, flowing 
lines of youth, are not presented in the form of 
phenomenal beauty, but rather expressed by portraits 
of the plain and commonplace folk of every day. 
It is not given to everyone to see the beauty of 
soul, the romance or the tragedy, that hides beneath 
a plain or old exterior; and by expressing it the 
artist touches a note of human sympathy in those 
who see his pictures that often remains mute before 
proofs of more luxuriant imagination. 

Such a painting is that called “ Friendship,” 
which is quite one of M. Leempoels’ best. It is a 
portrait of two men—unattractive looking, it may be 
said~-whom the Hours in their inexorable advance 
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have dragged after them far 
down the slope of years. 
They are seated side by 
side, and—significant detail 
—hand in hand, There is 
in each weather-beaten face, 
on each Time-scored coun- 
tenance, a look of quiet 
confidence that makes it 
impossible to doubt that 
their mutual friendship has 
bravely stood the furnace 
of trouble. Their affection 
unites them like a link of 
purest gold, of which their 
joined hands are the em- 
blem. There is no need 
for words, for the heart 
speaks most when the lips 
are silent, but the attitude 
chosen shows that M. Leem- 
poels has thoroughly under- 
stood how much comfort 
there is for poor lonely 
human nature in the warm, 
living touch of a friend. 
One wonders whether the artist had been reading 
that beautiful little poem by Paul Bourget, which 
tells how two friends, meeting after a separation of 
years, and unfolding their hearts, realise once more 
how perfectly the one is the complement of the 


other. It ends thus: 


“Then, feeling sad and lorn, craving for sympathy, 
We turn, and face to face, weeping, clasp hands again.” 


It is such an idea which M. Leempoels has so 
admirably, because so simply, expressed in “ Friend- 
ship,” where the reserve is in such admirable con- 
trast with the power of the technique. 

In the “Hymn to a Family” the artist has 
given us a portrait of himself, surrounded by his 
parents, brothers, and sisters. ‘This picture, painted 
in 1890, shows such good work as all will 
recognise. ‘Two of his finest portraits are undoubtedly 
those of his father and mother. ‘These have been 
recognised as among the best at one of the Paris 
Salons, where his “ Reverie” was also to be seen. 

“Les Eplorés” is a picture wherein M. 
Leempoels has very successfully endeavoured to 
express a very thoughtful conviction by means of 
a group of portraits. He has sought to illustrate 
a state of mind that, cast down by the daily 
struggles of life and tormented by its seeming 
contradictions, realises at last that its only con- 
solation and support is in a blind, unquestioning 
faith. 
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The expressions on the different faces are 
rendered in a masterly manner, and so lifelike 
is the harassed, doubting look on the one, the 
hopeless wretchedness on another, that one longs 
for the moment when they too shall, like the old 
crone behind, lift up their eyes, and, accepting the 
particular form of belief for which their souls 
crave, find peace and content. 

Two elderly men have again served as models 
for the picture “A l’Eglise”’ The difference in 
age of the two who kneel side by side is well 
indicated by the keen, eager outlook of the nearer, 
which proves him even at his devotions to be a 
member of the church militant. His companion, 
on the contrary, silver haired, white bearded, his 
interest in life almost gone, and memory and introspec- 
tion his chiefest pleasures, sits with head bowed and 
eyes cast down: the former is praying for courage 
still to face the invisible foe, the other implores only 
for pardon, and longs for rest. This picture, which 
was painted in 1894, was bought by the Museum 
of Leipzig when it was exhibited in Munich in 
that year. 

In “ Dominique ” we have a gayer style. Here is 
a careless, laughing fellow, whose joviality reminds 
one of the early Flemish models. He is of the 
Chemineau type, heedless to the last degree, but 
merry and bright under all circumstances, and an 
enemy to none but himself. 

The diptych, “Each in his own wisdom would 
raise aloft his folly,” is a well-drawn and carefully 
executed picture, and a curious and remarkable 
reflection on human weaknesses, demonstrating, as 
explained by the quotation from Balzac, that we 
allow various hobbies to become our masters. 
Here M. Leempoels has played the part of vivisector, 
laying foibles bare with cruel truth. 

The men are grouped together in one panel, 
the women in another, carrying out, it has been 
suggested, the idea of the separation practised with 
those mentally afflicted. The pictures are painted 
in dead colour, partly, the artist explains, because 
it scemed better thus to express the morbid 
psychology of the subjects, partly because they 
were intended for a decorative purpose, and 
partly so as to give each character represented the 
same importance. 

In that devoted to feminine follies the old 
woman on the left represents, according to M. 
Leempoels, one who, though old, will not accept the 
position which is hers by age. ‘Though she needs 
spectacles it will be noticed she will not wear 
them. The gammer beside her is plainly absorbed 
in her snuff-taking, and is one who thinks more 
of bodily enjoyments than of aught else. The 
plain girl is busy with a “journal de modes,” and 
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the two next her are frankly filled with the love 
of attracting admiration. On the right is the lady 
who carries her love of travelling to excess ; and 
she also who is trying for ever to find out the faults 
of others while forgetting her own. 

On the whole M. Leempoels might perhaps 
have been harder on feminine faults. 

For Man the artist has chosen as background 
the Bourse and the Senate, wishing to imply that 
it is by Wealth or Ambition that men are mostly 
ruled. He who bears a pen behind his ear in this 


picture is he who places the science of mind before 
all; while that one with a louis d’or as cravat pin, 
and with the full round face, is a banker who allows 
the fascination of money-making to swallow up all 
other feelings. This man with the hat is the idle, 
empty-minded fashionable who only asks to flutter 


KING LEOPOLD. 


From tHe Painting sy JEF LEEMPOELS. 
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through life like a butterfly; while he who leans 
forward, ugly and satyr-like, worn and old before 
his time, is a devotee of Pleasure. Here is one whose 
belief in ritual and dogma has become a religion, 
and there an_ idiot devoid of mental balance. 
Another figure is intended to express that the worship 
of reason has led to pessimism. The gaffer can 
only think of: his pipe; the man lacking self reli- 
ance to do, spends his time in prayer; while the 
surgeon, who is shown with a knife in his hand, 
demonstrates that with some, science comes before 
humanity. 

These pictures were painted in 1891. 

In the fine portrait of the King of the Belgians, 
painted recently at the request of the Government 
for the Senate House of Brussels, the artist has, of 
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course, simply presented a likeness, though a trifle 
malicious. 

He has depicted King Leopold as having just 
returned from a review of his troops, and the monarch 
stands hat in hand and with his military cloak 
over one shoulder. Beneath is the uniform with its 
glittering orders that relieve the picture. The King’s 
proud, shrewd expression has been admirably caught, 
the pose is easy and natural, and the eye is not dis- 
tracted by extraneous matter in the background. Of 
late years M. Leempoels has devoted himself more 
entirely to absolute portrait painting. Amongst others 
he has lately painted a portrait of the Duchess 
d’Arenberg, whose husband is making a collection 
of her likenesses as rendered by the celebrated artists 
of each nation. 
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N these days, when the rapid development of 


Germany is apparent in every branch of the 
arts and crafts, it is perhaps in the decora- 
tive section that the progress is particularly 
noticeable. Art is observable in the exteriors and 
interiors of buildings, whether private dwellings or 
stately public erections (even the roofs are made 
ornamental for the benefit of those who live en 
face), in the decoration of business premises, in 
every article required for the furnishing of a 
dwelling, down to the domestic utensils. It is in 
the street, for even the street lamps are of artistic 
form, and advertisements are “ real art productions” 
down to the circular dropped into the letter-box— 
in fact, art is applied everywhere and to everything, 
Not until quite recent years, however, did this 
wholesale application of decoration become satis- 
factory, for, in the effort to introduce art everywhere, 
it was in many cases overdone, and the public 
was surfeited. The exteriors of houses were 
frequently overloaded with sculpture and ornamenta- 
tion, and in some cases even painted in bright 
colours. Interiors were outrageous in design, and 
the furniture was peculiar both in form and colour. 
The prevailing idea among architects and artists 
seemed to be originality at all costs. Fortunately 
this craze did not last long. The reaction came, 
and a more simple style was adopted by archi- 
tects and artists alike. 
The Berlin decorative artists often leaned 
towards the~vigorous and heavy style in their 
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architecture and furniture, and this in combination 
with strong colours may be considered characteristic 
of Berlin work up to some two or three years 
ago. Wall decorations were often violent in colour 
with a certain weird effect, produced by fantastic 
figures and masks which were often out of pro- 
portion to the surroundings. Masks became at one 
time such a favourite form of decoration that in 
the effort to produce something novel in that 
direction they frequently became repulsive, particu- 
larly’ when painted in natural colours. 

The fact that artists, using the word in its 
widest sense, and embracing painters, sculptors, and 
architects—for the latter are in Germany almost 
always sculptors as well—are fairly flourishing at 
the present time, is partly due to their business 
propensities and partly to the encouragement of 
art afforded by the rapid development of the 
country, which means extensive buildings, the 
erecting of monuments and public buildings, and 
increased luxury in private dwellings. 

The Berlin Municipal Council devotes a large 
sum of money annually for art purposes in order 
to beautify the city, and the same is done in 
most of the large towns; so that competitions for 
designs for the numerous monuments, buildings, 
fountains, or what not, keep artists actively engaged 
on new designs. 

One of the results of the increase in decorative 
art work is the necessity for more schools for the 
arts and crafts, and these are now to be found 
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everywhere. Many are subsidised by the Municipal 
Council, which gives the free use of school 
buildings for night classes. ‘The training given in 
such art schools is intended to make the student 
independent and to encourage originality. When 
the course is completed, practice is obtained in 
the workshop of an artist, where the creations 
of the latter are actually produced. Most of the 
private art schools are at the same time work- 
shops where not only designing is taught, but 
modelling in all kinds of materials, the treatment 
of different kinds of woods, metals, and glass. 

At these evening art classes the students are 
taught to use the brush directly they can draw 
correctly. A great point is made of the training 
in strong colour and the use of tempera. 

The music-room, designed by Emil Schaudt, 
and the small smoking-room by Salzmann, here 
illustrated, are the united work of Die Neue 
Gruppe, of which the principal members are the 
architects, Messrs. Salzmann, Miller, and Emil 
Schaudt. The latter, who was born in Stuttgart 
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in 1871, has made for himself a name 
as a creator of artistic interiors as well 
as in architecture. Early in his career he 
was awarded at different times three gold 
medals. He is, perhaps, even better 
known as a designer of public memorials, 
one of the latest of which is the Bis- 
marck monument erected in Hamburg. 
His design was chosen from among 220 
sent in. The other members of the 
society are the painters, Richard Guhr 
and R. Bohland, and the sculptors, R. 
Kohn and Metzner. The painted win- 
dow in the music-room is of opalescent 
glass, and the figures, painted in strong 
but harmonious colours, represent the 
Muses ; Richard Guhr is responsible for 
the work. The furniture is of dark- 
stained mahogany, with gilded bronze 
ornaments, of which the grand piano is 
the principal object. The other items 
consist only of a lounge, a music cabinet 
and stands. ‘The form adopted for these 
is somewhat stiff and simple, but it is 
quite in harmony with the conventional 
decoration of the walls. The motive 
of the whole is stately and imposing. 
The smoking-room is a most attractive 
work. Herr Salzmann has been happy 
in his choice of wood, which is Cuban, 
a species of mahogany, which he has 
left unpolished and has decorated with 
oxidised silver mountings. A conven- 
tional pattern of ivy breaks the straight 
line of the dado, which is of the same wood as the 
furniture. The primary object of the Neue Gruppe 
is to demonstrate at art exhibitions the unity of the 
sister arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture in 
the creation of interiors.’ Working in this direction 
the society intends erecting extensive workshops 
for arts and crafts, where each member will give 
instruction in his particular branch, and where 
decorative work will be carried out under their 
superintendence. 

The illustration ot. a young lady’s bedroom, 
designed by Patriz Huber, shows how space may be 
economised and a simple yet effective combination 
of sleeping apartment and boudoir provided at a 
comparatively small cost. The young artist who 
created the design was one of the little group 
who determined to provide themselves with ideal 
homes in Darmstadt, in artistic houses of their own 
designing. Here they could work together for art 
alone, undisturbed by outward attractions. This 
little band of workers were envied by their brother 
artists for having actually carried out what had long 
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been considered the only way of. securing suitable 
residences, but which had hitherto seemed unattain- 
able. Unfortunately, this attempt to form an ideal 
artists’ colony has not proved an unmitigated success. 
Patriz Huber, one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the scheme, was the first to part company 
on the ground that there was “no scope for his 
work in Darmstadt.” He went to Berlin, and 
quickly obtained more work than he could under- 
take. Berlin, however, did not suit him; he became 
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maple in its natural tone for the furniture. The 
curtains and hangings are of an ivory shade, em- 
broidered in blue. The carpet and the general 
colour effect of the walls are also of a paler shade 
of blue. The curtains are made to draw, thus 
concealing the bedroom. 

This example of Patriz Huber’s 
but a slight idea of his art. One of 
grasp the necessity for better art in 
of the million, he designed principally 


work gives 
the first to 
the homes 
middle-class 





A YOUNG LADY’S BEDROOM. 


DesianeD BY PATRIZ HUBER. 


somewhat morose, and complained that the noises of 
the busy city made him nervous, so that he found 
it difficult to work. Shortly afterwards the artistic 
world was startled by the news of the suicide of 
this promising young designer at the age of 24. 
Patriz Huber was commissioned to design and 
decorate most of the interiors of the houses in the 
artists’ colony, and it is from Herr Glickert’s house 
the illustration of the bedroom is taken. Dividing 
the space longitudinally into two sections, and altering 
the level, the artist formed, as it were, two rooms. 
The bed stands free, and the washstand and ward- 
robes, of which there is one on each side, are let into 
the wall. The whole arrangement is extremely 
simple and practical, but at the same time effective. 
Huber avoided strong contrasts in colour, and used 
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dwellings. Imbued with the idea that the interiors 
he created were for everyday use, and not for show 
only, he was never outrageous in design, and care- 
fully avoided exaggerated colour effects or obtrusive 
decorations. 

Unlike many artists before him, Huber avoided 
the peculiar, whereas much of the German decorative 
work had hitherto been more often than _ not 
extraordinary, and even outrageous, in design and 
celour. Adapting his forms to the construction, 
and relying mostly on lines for effect, he was 
excellent in proportion, not only in the decoration 
of interiors, but in designing furniture and metal 
work. 

Always honest in his art, he never swerved from 
the particular work he had taken up, and having once 
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adopted “ simplicity ” as his motto, he adhered to it in 
all his art. Strange to say, Patriz Huber’s name ‘is 


not found at all in the early notices of the decorative 
work done in the Darmstadt artists’ colony. It 
was, in fact, not until much later that tardy praise 
was accorded his excellent work. 

In some of his early designs Huber made free 


A BEDROOM. 


By M. MARKIEWIEZ. 


use of metal ornamentation in his work; but he 
soon abandoned this form of decoration, as he con- 
sidered it too obtrusive, and for the same reason he 
avoided in his furniture fluted legs and turned 
knobs and exaggerated curves for the decoration of 
doors and windows. 

The vestibule, illustrated on p. 432, is taken from 
Anton Tosenbacher’s “Home of Art” in Munich. 
In these days, when art plays such an important 
part in German architecture, the more recently erected 
business premises have been designed with the idea 
of making them pleasant resorts for the public. This 
vestibule, whilst being modern, is not in any way 
extreme. There is no overloading, and the decorations 
are quiet in tone and design. The artist has made 
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a speciality of the staircases, in which he has for 
the most part employed carved wood. Colours, 
when employed at all, are subdued and toned down 
so that the effect is pleasant and restful. This 
decorative work is typical of what may be seen in 
many such buildings in all parts of Germany. 
Throughout the country there has been a large 


increase in business premises, but they are no longer 
ordinary shops and warehouses. ‘They are, indeed, often 
veritable art galleries, where zsthetic principles have 
been applied in combination with the practical. It 
might be of interest to mention here that in large 
German cities professional window-dressers are em- 
ployed, and it has become quite a lucrative business, 
a high fee being paid to those who are known for 
their good taste. ‘These window-dressers have to be 
somewhat of an artistic turn, and it is said that many 
a struggling or unsuccessful painter has descended to 
this means of turning his talent to account. 

The bedroom suite, which is illustrated on this 
page, was designed by Markiewiez for his own private 
house. ‘The wood used was polished maple. 
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THE MISSING PLATES. 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 


S a set-off against their many joys, there are 
A a few torments china lovers are called upon 
to bear. The most tantalising of these 
proceeds from the liability of old services 
and garnitures to be incomplete—not always be- 
cause “ brittle is foredoomed,” but because time or a 
previous owner’s exigency has dispersed them. So 
frequently is this the case that sometimes we feel 
tempted to cry in our disappointment : 


There is no set, however sought and hunted, 
But one blank place is there ! 


Probably, however, this incompleteness is a bless- 
ing in disguise, and there would be a coarse facility 
about getting our garland of ‘ Lowestoft” vases, 
or our Capo di Monte plaques of the Czsars, all 
at once, which would reduce a noble sport to the 
level of a mere battue. Fortunately, or the reverse, 
it is seldom that one keeps on tracking the birds in 
the bush in so persistent yet baffling a manner as 
has been my lot in a case I will relate of some 
pieces of mid-eighteenth-century Delft. 

In 1879 a particularly interesting ceramic collec- 
tion came under the hammer in Nottingham. It 
had been the property of the Rev. Richard Waldo 
Sibthorp, deceased [vide The Dictionary of National 
Biography], brother of the ultra-Protestant Colonel 
Sibthorp, M.P., who denounced the Exhibition of 
1851 from an absurd antipathy to foreign influences, 
and with whose short white trousers and generally 
odd appearance students of old volumes of Punch are 
familiar. 

I was not present at the sale, for my age was 
too tender for any earthenware interests beyond my 
little porringer, but my father—we have been china 
maniacs for three generations—was there, adding 
to his hoard many an uncommon specimen of old 
English and foreign wares. Among the latter were 
ten blue and white “delph” plates, ten out of a 
series of twelve, for, although each plate was whole 
and without a crack, the series was broken—Nos. 3 
and II were missing. ‘The dozen bar two were 
knocked down to my father for £6. Those were 
the palmy and primzval days. 

I sit looking at these long-known and long- 
loved Herring Fishery plates as I write, and, since 


M. Havard, in his great work on Delft faience, calls 
them representative specimens of what one of the 
most artistic plateelbackers of the third period turned 
out, I will describe them. 

Each is eight inches in diameter, the middle 
part rather deep, the rim relatively wide. The sur- 
face has the appearance of a softish lead glaze; it 
is evenly, almost glassily, brilliant, but without glare 
or hardness. The ground is the bluish white pre- 
valent in old Delft-ware. Comparatively little ground, 
however, is visible, for a painted scene almost covers 
it, extending over the rim, and this is in shades of blue, 
ranging from vaporous “sky ” to deep /apis. In the 
views depicted a sense not only of distance, but also 
of variety of colours, is remarkably conveyed. The 
plates are, in fact, circular pictures of stages in the 
great industry connected with the hareng, five giving 
its marine, five its *longshore processes. Jan Steen 
and the van Ostades familiarise us with the herring 
in high art; but here it is to be seen in ceramic art, 
somewhat more romantically, and certainly more 
decoratively, treated, for these are pictures not of 
kitchens and fish-stalls, but of many-sailed ships and 
the watersides of the Netherlands. Each plate has 
a tablet inscription giving its number and subject. 

No. 1 is a scene on shore, the herring-fleet stand- 
ing in the offing. Outside a typically Dutch, I had 
almost said red-brick, house, with crows’-step gable 
and outside shutters, a fur-capped, gesticulatory man 
is giving advice to a woman in mannish headgear, 
who sits making herring-nets. Clouds and sea-birds 
fill the sky. 

No. 2 shows a row-boat taking out the nets 
to a high-pooped vessel in smooth water. 

No. 3 missing. 

No. 4 depicts the luggers well out to sea, their 
pennants blowing stiffly and their sails filled with 
wind. Amusingly crisp waves occupy the fore- 
ground. 

In Nos. 5 and 6 the haul is in active progress, 
and the long nets are bulging into the shape of 
Indian clubs with the multitude of fishes. In No. 6, 
beyond a space of calm sea, perhaps intended to 
suggest oceanic depth, rises a range of wooded coast 
mountains, by no means Nederlandsche. 

No. 7 shows the nets drawn up, a big anchor 
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on board the nearest smack, and the flotilla making 
for home. 

No. 8 exhibits the sale (retail) of the herring. 
Two women, one, the seller, seated, the other, 
with a basket, standing, are higgling the market. 
A little way off, the man in the fur cap, unnoticed, 
but still hortatory, holds up a herring by the tail, 
and strikes an attitude, as who should say, “ There’s 
a herring for your money!” Behind the people 
are three trees, their stems apparently encased in 
drainpipes. A smali church—some Luthersche Kerk 
or Bethlehems Kerk—tops one of the sand dunes of 
the background. 

Why No.9 should be No. g, and not: No. 12, 
it is hard to say, since it depicts the culminating 
incident or apotheosis of the herring, not where he 
eats, but where he is eaten by persons of quality. 
A burgomaster and his vreuw sit facing each other 
at a table spread in the central alley of their formal 
garden. Clipped hedges (they look more like folding 
screens) hide all but the heads of rows of bays. At 
the end of the vista rises a garden temple, and 
beyond is the herring’s native element. William 


and Mary have a fish apiece, likewise a tall glass, 
while a bottle of promising shape suggests that they 
intend washing down the banquet with right Hollands. 
They are taking themselves and the herrings very 


seriously. She is protected against grease by an apron, 
he by a napkin tucked well in at the neck. The 
folds of curtains, framing them and their garden, 
render the scene additionally impressive. I have 
always been glad that No. 9 was not a missing 
plate. 

In No. 10 two younkers on the beach are packing 
herrings in barrels. A ship is near, and trees and 
plants grow almost to the water’s edge. 

No. 11 missing. 

No. 12 presents the same view as No. 8. The 
dilapidated nets, stretched on frames, are being re- 
paired, and the fur-capped man is at last doing more 
than platitudinising. He mends, opposite his wife, 
and looks all the better for it. 

The Herring Fishery series was produced by Justus 
Brouwer (flor. 1759), a masterly artist, and a rich 
man, apart from his work. He it was who revived the 
fame of “ the Sign of the Axe,” the factory founded in 
the previous century by his namesake, Huibrecht 
Brouwer. Each of the herring plates is marked at 
the back with this emblem 


me 


The Whale Fishery was another of Justus’ chefs- 
d’euvre, but it is by a plate of the Herring Fishery 
(No. 2) that M. Havard has chosen to illustrate his 
biography in Histoire de la Fatence de Delft. 
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“Delft” was consecutively made for two and a 
half centuries—from 1600, roughly speaking, to 1850. 
Recognised potters, as artistic craftsmen, were affiliated 
to that carefully protected corporation of artists, the 
Delft Guild of St. Luke. They were proud to belong 
to the guild, for their doing so marked them off from 
the makers and merchants of mere household articles, 
but they had to submit themselves to its laws, and 
these were imperious and stringent. No _ pottery 
painter or turner could take his diploma, i.e. obtain 
permission to set up as a master p/ateelschilder or 
plateelbacker, with an establishment of his own, till 
he had gone through a costly and laborious six years’ 
apprenticeship, and, finally, ‘satisfied the examiners ” 
by painting or turning a large number of diploma 
objects. For this ordeal or proof of mastery the 
aspirant was shut up day after day alone. If, after 
all, he failed, he had to pay the guild the value 
of the mishandled materials, and go back to his 
apprenticeship for a year and six weeks, 

Delft pottery had three periods, the first (circ. 1600 
—1650) Aspiration ; the second (1650—cire. 1740) 
Attainment—no European pottery has equalled Delft ; 
the third, Decadence. When the fishery plates were 
produced, already the heresy of decorating over the 
glaze, together with the invasion of porcelain ideals, 
unsuited to the ware, and therefore radically inartistic, 
were disintegrating the true tradition. It is one of 
the merits of these plates that they are as native 
and vernacular as anything could have been in the 
days of Frederick van Frytom, who also had produced 
landscape plates. Another interesting and somewhat 
similar set of plates, representing the Dutch tobacco 
industry, may now be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. “ Delft” clay was at no time a simple 
or entirely local product. It was a cunning mixture 
of the clays of Delft, Tournai, and the Rhine. 

Just three years after the disposal of the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp’s ceramic effects, the colossal Hamilton 
Palace sale took place at Christie’s, occupying seven- 
teen days. In that handsome five-shilling volume, 
the catalogue, lot 775 was thus described : 

“A set of Eleven Blue and White Delft-Ware 
Plates, painted with fishing-boats and figures, with 
inscriptions illustrating the herring fishery.” 

Whereat, and at the sight of those eleven, the 
heart of the owner of the ten beat violently against 
his bosom. Already he saw himself possessed of item, 
one complete set, item, one generous margin. In the 
ducal set No. 5 alone was missing. 

It was the height of the season, all London was 
flocking to King Street; still might it not be that 
this lot, a sort of Wordsworth’s Lucy in a patrician 
company, would find few lovers? The late Mr. 
Wareham, however, knew better, and when the 
hopeful fisher of herring plates left with him a 












MISSING.” 


No. 3.—"* MISSING.” 








No. 1.—ODD PLATE. No 12. 


THE “HERRING FISHERY” DELFT PLATES. 
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commission that to himself seemed greatly daring, he 
entered it with a smile. When the set sold next day 
for thrice that sum the frustrated fisher bravely told 


himself that it would have been an absurd price to pay 


for two odd pottery plates—which were all he wanted ! 

In 1896°-I was at Delft, where it had amused 
me to think I should perhaps track down my missing 
plates. Of the more considerable towns of the Low 
Countries, Delft has suffered least from the vulgarisation 
of modernity. Intersected by lime-bordered water- 
ways, all Pieter .de Hooch in the glimpses up tiled 
entrances and archways, it looks as old-world and 
reserved, one-imagines, as on the day when Balthasar 
Gerhard assassinated the great Stadtholder in the 
Prinsenhof. But I had to be content with the 
general impression, for of old “ Delft” Delft proved 
extraordinarily niggardly. It is true I became the 
richer by a dish with a sapphire herring on it that 
had emanated from the celebrated “ Sign of the Rose,” 
but of fishery plates I could not hear so much as a 
rumour, while at the factory where the old ware is— 
should one say “reproduced” or travestied ?—they 
seemed scarcely aware of the historic existence of 
the series. , 

I had drawn blank, yet, as every lover of the 
chase will understand, my visit to Delft was im- 
measurably more’ exciting, thanks to two (missing) 
plates. What a spice of extra interest, by the way, 
china hunting adds to one’s arrival in a strange town, 
and how far more familiarly one knows the byways 
of a place where,. faint yet, pursuing, and with an 
extract fromthe hotel directory in hand, one has 
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run to earth every antiquaire in the population ! 
Sherlock Holmes could not be quicker to follow a 
scent than your collector, and none but he knows 
the true~inwardness of travel. 

Fitly, it was Paris, the mother and queen of arts, 
that yielded up a No. 11. Walking along the Rue de 
Provence one afternoon, thinking, like the ballad hero, 
of nothing at all, I was passing a familiar shop window, 
when, from the dark wall within, a Herring Fishery 
plate flashed its laugh at me... . To regain service- 
able composure, I lingered a little, looking through the 
pane at where my heart’s desire hung between a church 
picture and a Rouen éénitier. It was No. 11, it was 
“right ;” a cabin whence dense smoke issued indicated 
the drying of the herring—but the plate was a trifle 
larger than my enfolded ten at home, therefore it was 
not a member of an identical set. All the same, have 
it I must, and it stands now, someone else’s lost sheep, 
on the same shelf with the ten which went not astray. 

I admit I am not without hope that this little paper 
may “meet the eye” of a brother (or sister) maniac 
whose collection, burdened hitherto by certain odd 
fishery plates, is made comfortless to him by the 
absence of some odd lot I own. Gentles, what d’ye 
lack ? 

Two years ago a true missing plate, No. 3, was 
shown me, as one of the minor jewels, not for sale, 
of the private collection of a dealer at—at a place 
on the Continent. 

I must dissemble. It is an age of multi-millionaires, 
and dealers—even those with private collections—are 
but men. 





CHARLES WELLINGTON FURSE, A.R.A. 


Furse has made rapid strides, At the age 

of twenty his name appeared for the first 

time in the Royal Academy Catalogue. It 
was in connection with a subject picture, ‘“ Cain,” 
that he made his début at Burlington House in 1888, 
the only one which he has exhibited in London, with 
the exception of a design for a spandril for the Liver- 
pool Town Hall, shown at the New English Art 
Club in 1899. It is, of course, as a portrait painter 
that he has made his reputation and secured his 
election as an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A victim of frequent ill-health, Mr. Furse has 
not been very prolific in his output of work. He 
has exhibited at the Royal Academy since 1888 but 
twenty-four works, all of which are portraits ; among 
the most noteworthy of these is the “ Lord Roberts 
of Candahar” (1894), which forms our frontispiece. 


B= but thirty-six years ago, Mr. C. W. 


Last year were shown three portraits, of which the 
“Return from the Ride,” which is here illustrated, 
and the “Lord Charles Beresford” were the most 
important. 

A member of the New English Art Club, Mr. 
Furse has gained wide recognition, and his election 
to the Academy is another tribute to the strength 
of the smaller society. In 1892 Mr. Furse first 
contributed to it two landscapes, and some of his 
best work has been seen there. He supported the 
International Society’s exhibitions of 1898 and 1899, 


‘and the force and originality of his work secured 
~ for him a gold medal at Munich. 


Son of the Ven. Archdeacon Furse,. of West- 
minster, Mr. Furse was educated at Haileybury. He 
received his art training under Professor Legros at 
the Slade School, and completed his art education 
in Paris. 











LORD ROBERTS. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY C. W. FURSE, AR.A. 
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GOOD FURNISHING AND DECORATION 
DRAPED HANGINGS. 


A NOTE ON 
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BED HANGING. 


By GOODYERS. 


HILE this series otf articles was being 
published we received several communica- 
tions from our subscribers, in which they 
asked for suggestions for decoration which 

were not “schemes,” and which were less expen- 
sive and elaborate than those to which we referred. 
In response to these inquiries we insert a few 
notes upon, and illustrations of, simple treatments 
of draped and other hangings. It is a subject to 
which not too much attention is given by the 
ordinary furnishers and decorators, but it is, never- 
theless, an important item in the proper decoration 
of the house. 

There is now such an excellent range of materials 
to select from, that with a comparatively small outlay, 
most effective schemes of decoration can be carried 
out. The improvements of recent years in the pro- 
duction of textile fabrics have placed within general 


OF THE HOUSE: 


reach the best designs of medizval and modern times. 
Reproductions of antique embroideries, both European 
and Oriental, are now so skilfully and comparatively 
cheaply made, that there need be no difficulty in 
obtaining material for hangings to suit any particular 
taste or style in decoration. For richness of effect 
these copies of old hangings are, of course, incom- 
parable. The trend of modern taste is, however, 
towards simplicity and lightness, and textile fabrics 
are being adapted accordingly. Instead of embroi- 
dered or heavily woven materials we have light fabrics 
with stencilled or printed designs; or conventional 
flower forms in appliqué. 

In a similar manner, the method of arrange- 
ment tends towards simplicity ; there is no effort 
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DINING-ROOM CURTAINS AND HANGINGS. 


By GOODYERS. 
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TREATMENT OF WINDOW DRAPERIES. 


By HAROLD LANCASTER ano CO. 


made to “drape” the hangings, they are merely 
suspended. 

The designs which have been supplied to us in 
illustration of the feeling of to-day in this respect 
demonstrate this very forcibly. In only one instance 
is there the true suggestion of drapery—in the arch 
in the last illustration. 

The first two are sent by Messrs. 
Goodyers. The treatment of the 
window is suggested for a dining- 
room. The curtains and pelmet 








materials. For the drapery trimmed with the trellis 
fringe, the use of plain antique Venetian velvet is 
suggested, while the curtain with cut edging would 
be in silk of the same colour. 

For the window decoration the pelmet proposed 
is in antique velvet with cream appliqué, and trimmed 
with a silk cut edging. 





are in soft neutral blue cloth with 
appliqué decorations in darker blue 
on a biscuit-coloured ground, re- 
lieved by touches of orange and 
green on the flowers and stems. 
It can, of course, be carried out 
in any material and colour, to 
suit the general decoration of the 
room. 

The bed hanging consists of soft 
cotton cloth with a simple appliqué 
design on the curtain and _ bed- 
spread. 

For the treatment of the arch, 
which is so frequent in modern 
domestic architecture, Messrs. Lan- 
caster and Co. have sent us the 
suggestions illustrated on this page. 
It is intended to be carried out 
either in one or two colours, or 
the same colour in two different 
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DRAPED HANGINGS FOR ARCH. 


By LANCASTER ano CO. 
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CUPIDS SPORTING. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LaDy DIANA BEAUCLERK. 


REVIEWS. 


LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK, ARTIST.* 
EW art reputations have undergone a greater 
F change than that of Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
who, over-estimated during her lifetime, has 
since been almost forgotten, or remembered 
only through the perpetuation of her designs by 
Wedgwood and the reproduction of her water- 
colour drawings by Bartolozzi. As a lady of high 


fashion, moving in an aristocratic circle, she suffered 
from the fact that she did not receive any real art 
training ; nor was her work subjected to the bracing 
criticism so freely bestowed by professional artists 


upon each other’s production. Everything she did 
was hailed with unreasoning applause, although to 
the last she was really an amateur only, if a remark- 
ably clever one, who may justly be ranked with Lady 
Waterford—that remarkable natural genius who won 
such high praise from George Frederick Watts. 
It is scarcely fair, therefore, at this late day to apply 
to Lady Diana’s charming creations the severe test of 
skilled analysis, and the fact must be borne in mind 
by the reader of Mrs. Erskine’s pleasant biography. 
In spite of the paucity of her materials—Lady Diana 
having kept no journal, and destroyed all the letters 
she received—Mrs. Erskine has managed to realise 
with great distinctness the fascinating personality of 
her subject. 

Born in 1734, Lady Diana, the daughter of the 
third Duke of Marlborough, and the eldest of four 
children, spent her girlhood at Blenheim, in the midst 
of the brilliant society the peculiarities of which are 
so vividly reflected in the long gossipy letters that it 
was then the fashion for members of the beau monde 
to write to each other. ‘That Lady Diana should have 
resisted the many temptations around her (for even 


* «Lady Diana Beauclerk,” by Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 
Fisher Unwin. £2 2s. net.) 


her detractors admit that she never gambled, and 
before her first unhappy marriage never flirted, when 
to refrain from these brief pastimes of her contem- 
poraries was to be quite out of fashion) is, indeed, 
greatly to her credit, and had she had the good 
fortune to bestow her affections on a man worthy 
of her, her fate might have been very different. 
Unfortunately, however, she fell in love with the 
dissolute Viscount Bolingbroke, the hero of many 
a discreditable story, and, with the full consent of 
her parents, she became his wife in 1759. The next 
few years were full of unhappiness, for the couple 
were thoroughly unsuited to one another, and Lady 
Diana’s chief comfort was in her children, to whom 
she was devotedly attached. Her love for them, 
however, did not save her from the fatal step of 
leaving their father, from whom she was divorced 
in 1768, and she married Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
the fascinating descendant of Charles II and Nell 
Gwynn, two days after the legal separation was 
made public. The happiness won at so great a 
cost was but short-lived, for the newly wedded pair 
soon drifted apart, and Lady Di—as she was called 
by all her intimate friends—found herself deserted 
for the boon companions with whom her husband 
spent the greater part of his time. Again, however, 
she found consolation in her nursery, and, although 
it was not until after Mr. Beauclerk’s death in 1780 
that she devoted herself entirely to her art, most of 
her best work seems to have been produced before 
that date. , Lady Diana died in 1808, leaving behind 
her a quantity of work, many very fine examples 
of which, long hidden in private collections, have 
been reproduced for Mrs. Erskine’s volume. ‘She 
found herself very early,” says that appreciative critic, 
“and seems to have realised from the first the aim 
and scope of her talent, and to have aimed at 
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perfecting it as far as lay in her power.” 
Thoroughly in touch though she was 
with the society of her day, she was also 
in real sympathy with the spirit of the 
antique myths which her contemporaries, 
as a rule, only pretended to admire be- | 
cause classicism was all the vogue. Beau- 
tiful as are many of her portraits and 
groups of modern figures, it was in her 
realisations of the cupids, pans, and fauns, 
with which Greek fancy peopled natural 
scenery, that she touched her highest ex- 
cellence. They are true gems of poetic 
feeling, and even to the human children 
she depicted she gave something of the 
frolicsome insouciance of these imaginary 
beings. The absence of pathos is indeed 
as distinctive a feature of her work as is 
its naive simplicity, and there is absolutely 
no reflection in anything from her hand 
of the undercurrent of tragedy in her own 
life. In her larger compositions, such as 
those for the illustrations of Burgher’s 
“Leonore” and Dryden’s Fables, she 
relatively failed, for the simple reason that 
she was out of sympathy with their sub- 
jects ; but to make up for this the head 
and tail pieces are simply charming. 
Amongst the many fine-coloured illus- 
trations in this volume the two groups of 
Boy Bacchanals—one after the original 
water-colour drawing, the other after 
Bartolozzi’s engraving—and the design for a ceil- 
ing, with the portrait group of Lady Diana’s 
daughter, Lady Herbert, and her two young children, 
are especially felicitous; the designs for Wedgwood 
include the famous bas-reliefs modelled in wax in 
1780 and 1787; and amongst the black and white 
reproductions are a delightful portrait of the “ Artist 
as a Young Girl,” from the Duke of Marlborough’s 





LADY DIANA SPENCER. 


ARTIST UNKNOWN, IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


collection ; the charming idyll of the “Nymphs and 
Fauns,” lent by the Earl of Pembroke ; with a large 
number of smaller compositions of great beauty, 
and the “Una and the Lion,” for which Lady 
Diana’s daughter Elizabeth posed, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who, throughout the chequered career 
of the artist, remained her devoted friend, and is 
said to have been a great admirer of her work. 





WEDGWOOD PLAQUE: CUPID AND FAUNS. 


By Lavy DIANA BEAUCLERK. 











Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 


BOOK neatly illustrated on wood by 
George Cruikshank seems to set back the 
clock forty years. To the new generation 
Cruikshank is fast becoming a tradition, 

a memory—vivid enough, indeed, as a memory, 
but with little hold on the imagination and the 
taste of to-day. Even the judgment of our fathers 
is being in a measure doubted, if not reversed, not 
so much because the artist’s talent is denied him 
on the score of his work as it first appeared, but 
on the evidence of the reprints and reproductions 
in more recent times, produced under quite different 
conditions. To reproduce the design of an etching 
as a process block and print it on shiny paper is to 
rob the original of all its quality and intention as a 
work of art. Even to reprint a wood engraving 
(which was intended to be seen on a roughish paper) 
on a modern “coated art paper” is to do violence 
to the artist’s reputation. Yet this has been done 
of late years, and we hear critics of to-day pooh- 
poohing on such testimony works that aroused the 
enthusiasm of a past generation. Cruikshank, no 
doubt, troubled little about academical correctness— 


* «<The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ by John Bunyan. With 
twenty-five drawings on wood by George Cruikshank. With 
Biographical Introduction and Indexes. (Henry Frowde: 
Oxford University Press. One guinea.) iS ae ee, 





VANITY FAIR. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


« 


In, and if he could get the spirit, that was enougn 
for him. The men of to-day draw better; their 
figures are more lifelike; but who will assert 
that the majority of those who are more accom- 
plished draughtsmen can carry us into the realms 
of phantasy with all the infinite invention -and 
resource of his imaginative brain? No doubt there 
was much early Victorian “vulgarity,” to use a 
harsh word, about much of his work. ' Doubtless, 
too, there was in Cruikshank some of what Mr. 
Ruskin called “the inherent love of ugliness in 
the British soul.” But who has drawn fairyland 
more exquisitely than he, and who has realised better 
the spirit of the masterpieces of the language, for 
all his caricature and for all his “ middle-class-ness ” ? 

For that reason we approach with the utmost 
interest this new series of twenty-five drawings to 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” which have lain in the 
possession of Mr. Edwin Truman (the friend and 
arch-collector of Cruikshank) for three-and-thirty 
years. They have been printed with the utmost 
care on toned paper, but we are bound to say that 
they would have made a better impression if the 
paper used had been that employed for the prospectus 
instead of the harder quality. In proof of this we 
may point to the wonderfully dramatic block of 
“The Cruel Death of Faithful” at the stake, in 
which the ink lies shining on the surface. Here 
our fault-finding ends, for we recognise with pleasure 
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ERRATUM. 

The name and address of the successful Competitor 
to whom the water-colour painting by Mr. Alfred 
East, A.R.A., has been awarded, should be 

Mrs. THomas Apam, 
Denmore, Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire. 
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that wood- angen still exist who can cut a facsimile perhap the best ; but we do not pretend that our 
6 . o perfect for modern work, gives 














block as it should be cut, and we make no doubt 
that Cruikshank himself would have been satisfied 
with many of them. That is saying something, 
for a few of these very blocks were cut in the 
artist’s own day, and the series was then abandoned 
—partly, we are told, because he was dissatisfied 
with the work. 

The reader must not expect to sce in these illustra- 
tions that obvious care of execution characteristic of 
most of the work of to-day. Cruikshank used no 
models, he worked de chic, but the appearance of haste 
does not detract from his vividness of expression. 
Nay, in this case they seem to harmonise strangely 
with the rugged sincerity of the text. His vigour 
of. presentation may sometimes be a little theatrical 
and brutal, but never pantomimic. Sometimes, as in 
“The Pilgrims see a strange Monument,” there 
is a reminder, or rather a foretaste, of Gustave 
Doré; this is more obvious still in the treatment 
of the drawing, “Christian receives his Roll.” 
But of the individuality in these designs there can 
be no doubt. In the rendering by Dalziel of 
“Christian goes unhurt by Giant Pope,” we have 
not only vigour but extraordinary brilliancy. In 
“Vanity Fair” we have an extremely intelligent 
rendering by the engraver, and another triumphant 
proof of Cruikshank’s imagination and skilful manage- 
ment of a crowd. In striking contrast with this is 
the little cut, “Christian breaks out with a Lamentable 
Cry,” true in feeling and delicate in handling. The 
two last-named are reproduced here, and they are, 


modern printing, so perfect for modern work, gives 
the charm of quality that would be obtained by the 
method for which the blocks were originally designed. 
If these drawings are approached and judged in 
the only spirit 
fair to them, 
they will give 
great pleasure to 
the beholder. 
There may be 
thought some 
incongruity be- 
tween them and 
the volume so 
beautifully pro- 
duced ;_ indeed, 
it is a little diffi- 
cult to say which 
embellishes the cypistiaN BREAKS OUT WITH 
other—the book 4 LAMENTABLE CRY. 





or the set of gy ceorce cRuIKSHANK. 

drawings. In 

any case, the volume is an interesting possession and 
a new tribute to Cruikshank’s fame. 

The artist had illustrated “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” before, and his etching of “ Vanity Fair ” 
is highly appreciated by the connoisseur ; but here 
we have his latest version, intended, it is true, for 
presentation with less pomp and circumstance, yet 
still a procession of little tableaux full of life and 
of interest. 





PICTORIAL POSTCARD 


HE selections of designs by the competitors 

were so good that the task of choosing the 
most artistic set has been, as we anticipated, 

a difficult matter. Many sets, however, had 

to be disqualified through the failure of competitors 
to observe the conditions of the competition. The 
greater number were so disqualified for the reason that 
they were of photographic origin ; some were purely 
photographic. Others, submitted as cards of British 
manufacture, were marked “Printed in Bavaria,” or 
other places on the Continent, and thus bore their 
own condemnation in that section of the competition. 
The purely British cards (bearing the maker’s 
name) mosity in favour with competitors are the 
landscape series issued by the Cynicus Co., Mr. 
Ruddock, of Lincoln, and Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Co., especially the “Ojilette” series, issued by 
the last mentioned. The foreign cards show more 
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originality in design than those issued by British 
manufacturers, though there is a marked improve- 
ment in this respect and in that of production since 
we referred to the subject nearly two years ago. 

We award the prizes as follows :— 

For the best Set of Six Cards of British Manu- 
facture: the water-colour drawing, by Mr. ALFRED 
East, A.R.A., “The Flush of Dawn,” to 

Mrs. THomas ADAM DENMORE, 

Bridge of Dee, Aberdeenshire, 
who sent in a selection from Messrs. Tuck’s, The 
Cynicus Co.’s, Messrs. Baird and Son’s, and the 
“Wrench ” series. 

For the best Set of Six Foreign Cards : the water- 
colour drawing, by Mr. F. SpeNtove-SpENLoveE, R.B.A., 
“ Outside the Mosque,” to 

Miss A. M. Turner, 
10, Moss Hall Villas, Finchley. 
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THE TIARA AND THE MINGHETTI LEONARDO. 


E have received the following letter from the 
distinguished connoisseur and scholar, M. 
Salomon Reinach :— 


Paris, May 18th, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—The gentleman signing himself “ Curator” 
ought not to have printed in Tue Macazine or Art 
(p. 192) the phrase: “The glaring act of suppressio veri 
for which we believe not they (the directors of the Louvre) 
were responsible, so much as a little band who supplied 
the purchase money.” 

The purchase money for the tiara and the jewels was 
supplied by the late M. Corroyer, member of the French 
Institute, and M. Theodore Reinach, director of the Revue 
des Etudes grecques, who generously responded to the press- 
ing appeal of the keeper of the antiques in the Louvre, 
M. de -Villefosse, and of whom neither saw any one of 
the vendors. 

The detailed history of the tiara business and con- 
troversy has been published by myself in three papers, of 
which I send you separate copies (L’Anthropolgie and 
Revue Archéologique, 1903). As I worked from official and 
undisputable authority, any version contrary to mine can 
be nothing but a misstatement. 

I would remind “Curator” that M. Collignon, in his 
appendix to his article, honestly quoted an article by 
myself as the source of his sceptical conclusions. Further, 
“Curator” ought not to talk about Elina’s “ disclosures,” 
which were nothing but a hoax, as the Montmartre artist 
confessed later on. 

“Curator ” is no better informed about the Minghetti 
Leonardo. He thinks the matter was hushed up ; now, as 
early as 1899 (Revue Archéohgique, 1899, ii., p. 465), I 
published a note to the effect that the author of the picture 
in question was known, and that Morelli, the former owner, 
considered it himself as a forgery. I quoted Miintz as 
having been the first to express a suspicion. The question 
remains, and is not for me to settle, whether the last 
possessor of the picture, before M. Davis, knew or knew not 
that it was a modern work. 

If my friend B. Berenson really argued that a real expert 
cannot be deceived by a clever forger, then, for once, he 


wrote nonsense. 
Yours truly, Satomon Rernacu, 


Membre de I’ Institut. 


Submitting M. Reinach’s letter to the distinguished 
quarter whence “Curator’s” letter emanated, we have 
received the following reply, which we think it just to 
publish :— 

Dear Sir,—In his letter M. Salomon Reinach appears 
once more as the champion “ of lost causes and forsaken 


< 


beliefs.” His brilliant and learned pen is ever at the 
service of the stricken and the disabled ; his “ impossible 
loyalties” make him into the very Don Quixote of art 
criticism. Yet, in the present instance, his windmills are 
of a less substantial nature than usual. 

As a fact, M. Reinach fails to answer in any particular 
the only two points raised by my letter. I ventured to ask 
why learned Europe was kept waiting nearly seven years 
between Professor Fiirtwaengler’s first attack upon the Tiara 
of Saitapharnes in 1896, and its scientific inspection by 
experts last year. M. Reinach answers by disclosing, what is 
immaterial, the actual names of those who lent the purchase 
money to the Louvre. Seeing, moreover, what the ultimate 
verdict of the experts has been, it is, to say the least, strange 
that the disclosures of M. von Stern, adverted to by 
M. Collignon (Monuments et Mémoires, 1899, p. 22, f.), 
were so lightly laid aside at the time they were made. 
These facts remain unaltered, however many sound and 
excellent articles M. Reinach wrote in 1903, or even pre- 
viously. In the face of such methods it seemed but 
natural to suppose that those concerned must have wished 
to avoid, or at any rate postpone, an enquiry little likely to 
be to the credit of French connoisseurship, and therefore 
certain to wound the generous and honourable scholars 
who advanced the purchase money, though their names are 


-the best guarantee that their intentions—however rashly 


carried out—were solely to benefit science. 

With regard to my second contention, M. Reinach 
merely repeats what everyone knew, namely, that he him- 
self, the late Eugéne Miintz, and others, had long declared 
the Minghetti Leonardo to bea forgery. Had I wished 
to revert to this well-worn side of the theme I might have 
mentioned that as far back as the spring of 1897 Mr. S. 
Arthur Strong, assuredly one of the finest and soundest of 
critics, unhesitatingly pronounced this “ Leonardo” to be 
a fake or a forgery after his first inspection of it in its old 
Roman home; its somewhat Teutonic sentiment pleased 
him as little as its technique, and he humorously christened 
it “a mniodern Marguerite.” When, a year later, the 
picture was exhibited for a few days at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club it was universally condemned. There could thus 
be little question of “hushing up.” The point I brought 
forward was quite another. I simply asked how Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson came to reconcile the dogmatic claim of 
infallibility put forward by him on behalf of trained critics 
in the closing paragraph of his letter to the Times* with 
the fact that he had himself included the Minghetti picture 
among the genuine works of Leonardo. The passage is 
sufficiently remarkable to be quoted in full: “ Technical, 
documentary, stylistic standards may all be satisfied, but the one 

* April 4th, 1903. 
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thing the forger cannot do is to satisfy the standard of a specially 
trained taste, and te avoid betraying himself by some mannerism 
of his own which the experienced eye can learn to detect.” It 
may be, of course, that Mr. Berenson still holds that the 
Minghetti “ Leonardo” satisfies the standard of a “ specially 
trained taste,” in which case, seeing how widespread is the 
contrary opinion, he owes the public an explanation. 
True, he has since denied in the press having sold the 
Minghetti ‘ Leonardo.” No one, however, accused him 
of having sold it, but of having endorsed it, and of 
publicly recording its authenticity on more than one 
occasion. 

The points are now so much a matter of ancient history 
as to be scarcely worth while raking up further. They 
seemed invested with a fresh interest by the admirable 
articles upon forgeries in this Magazine, though I am sorry 
my letter should have appeared personally aggressive to a 
scholar of M. Reinach’s eminence. 

Thanking you for giving me the opportunity of 
answering M. Reinach’s letter without delay, I am 

Your obedient servant, Curator. 





To the Editor of THe Macazine oF Arr. 

Sir,—On this interesting question of criticism it is 
worth while to record the impression made by the picture 
itself. Here are some notes made in front of it :— 

“The drawing on the panel is visible throughout 
(apparently in common ink) in a manner never seen in a 
finished Italian picture of the fifteenth to sixteenth century, 
which it pretends to be. The intention has been to give 
it the appearance of a sketch, which it is not. The type 


of head is absolutely modern. The chemise, instead of 
finishing with a proper edge at the neck, has a necklace like 
a border of pearls. Note the straight unbroken lines of the 
chemise at the throat for poor 
drawing, and the edge of the dress 
itself with its impossible curves. 
The drapery of puffed sleeves is 
likewise wrong, as it shows no sign 
of how the sleeve is joined to the dress, Note also the 
feeble attempt at a pattern on the dress, and the drawing 
of the bust, the bad drawing of the hair with plaits starting 
from an impossible foundation behind 
the ear, the weak profile, the nose of 
unnatural length. (Test it by ob- 
serving the space between the line 
marked by the socket of the eye — 
and the nostril.) ” aw 

“The flesh painting and colour = 
throughout are modern, and the 
background is brushed about in the 
modern manner never found in an 
ancient picture. The panel is old, ad 
but the battens are nailed on the wrong way with 
modern nails, and clumsily done. It cannot be argued that 
the battens are a later addition, as they, too, are of worm- 
eaten wood, The frame is cemented to the panel as if 
they were one. In a word, it is a forgery.” 

You, sir, will do a service if by-and-by you will 
reproduce this forgery and gibbet it for ever. 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
AMATEUR. 





Mr. Max Beersoum’s caricatures at the 
Exhibitions. Carfax Gallery, though on the whole a 

little too ponderous in their humour, are 
acceptable as quaint perversions of serious subjects and 
people. Subtlety is scarcely what they aim at; they are 
broad and farcical travestics ingeniously imagined and 
carried out, and drawn with much decision. If they do 
not belong to a very lofty class of art, they at least are 
very able and serve their purpose adequately as incentives 
to laughter. 

The exhibition of landscapes by M. Jan van Beers, 
which has recently been opened in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery, has a certain unexpectedness which is quite refresh- 
ing. It shows that this artist, who chose in past years to 
spend his powers upon unimportant subjects, is really a 
student of nature with more than ordinary insight and with 
exceptional responsiveness to poetic suggestions. Many of 
the small canvases included in this show must be highly 
praised for their dainty rendering of aérial effects, for their 
refinement of technical method, for their beauty of colour 
and exquisite precision of touch, and especially for their 
truth of sentiment. They are a revelation of M. van 
Beers’ talent, and will rejoice many connoisseurs who 
have not been equally impressed by his figure pictures ; 
for here we have not only observation, daintiness, and 
vigour, but a variety which is extraordinary. 


MR. STARKIE GARDNER’S “OLD SILVER WORK.” 

Tue noble volume in which Mr. Starkie 
Reviews. Gardner has enshrined the finest and most 

interesting examples in silver work that 
appeared in the unique loan collection exhibited in 1902 
at St. James’s Court is, along with the uniform catalogue 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, one of the finest works 
upon the subject which has appeared in modern times. 
It is the worthy companion of that splendid work, and 
forms an album which every collector must possess and 
every art library include. It contains even more than was 
shown in the exhibition already named, for it is supple- 
mented by fine specimens from the collections of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Rutland, Earl Cowper, 
and others. 

The appreciation of old English silver is of com- 
paratively recent date, except with the very few ; indeed, 
as Mr. Starkie Gardner seems to imply, a good deal of what 
is finest now in the country has been preserved in the plate- 
chests of our aristocracy—thus escaping the destruction 
which at one time overcame many more famous works in 
troublous times—mainly through the comparative disregard 


t Old Silver Work, Chiefly English, from the XVth to the 
XVIIIth Centuries. Edited by J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A. 
(B. T. Batsford. 5 guineas net; of which one guinea is 
handed to the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street.) 
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in which it was held. But while some magnificent 
examples are retained by the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Rutland, as well as by the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Duke of Portland, by the Earl of Wilton, Lord Middleton 
and others, more recent collectors are now the owners 
of the greater number of celckrated things. Among 
these 121 plates of illustrations, a very sensible fraction 
belong to Mr. Pierpont Morgan; and it will be a sad 
day for England when this extraordinary assemblage of 
almost every known object in plate leaves our shores.. Not, 
it may be argued, that the loss will be much felt here, 
for the collection consists for the most part of that 
formed by Herr Gutmann of Berlin, with all its Renais- 
sance masterpieces, executed principally in Nuremberg 
and Augsburg. But Mr. Pierpont Morgan has made 
purchases in this country also; and while we rejoice 
at Mr. Gardner’s seizure of the opportunity to reproduce 
here, for the instruction and delight of connoisseurs, these 
chef-d’ceuvres, hitherto unseen, we cannot but regret 
the precariousness of their sojourn among us. 

In the next place, we have the collection of Sir 
Samuel Montagu, which for the most part is already 
well known to our readers; but since we published our 
article upon it, many new objects of the greatest interest 
and vatue have been added, reproduced in Mr. Gardner’s 
plates with perfect fidelity. Besides these owners there are 
Sir C. Welby, Mr. J. Dixon, Mr. Holms, Mr. A. Wer- 
theimer, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and many others, 
together with Messrs. Crichton. This noteworthy list of 
contributors includes many of the best known collectors 
in England, so that this picturing of their possessions 
presents a panorama of plate in its highest excellence 
such as has scarcely been placed before within the reach of 
the general public. 

That these extraordinary rarities, so keenly competed 
for among amateurs, fetch extraordinary prices is not to be 
wondered at, and the Henry VII drinking cup, now 
belonging to Sir Samuel Montagu, dated 1500, is probably 
of even greater value than that of 1521, belonging to Mr. 
Holms, for which at the Dunn-Gardner sale £4,100 was 
paid—or £300 an ounce. But inflated as these prices are, 
they are nothing new, as Mr. Gardner reminds us. As 
he says, “The enormous prices we have recently seen 
realised for Tudor silver were more than paralleled then,” 
ie. in Rome, when the plate of the fine period of 
Greek art was being as eagerly sought as antique plate is 
to-day. As Pliny tells us, about {£10,500 of our money 
was paid “for a pair of cups by Zopyros, representing the 
Areiopagos and trial of Orestes, while the small cup by 
Pytheas sold for £175 per ounce.” 

Mr. Gardner’s editorial work comprises a valuable series 
of historical and descriptive notes which cover the subject 
thoroughly. He begins with German and other foreign 
work, taking in order the drinking-vessels—drinking-horns, 
cups in the form of ships, those fashioned from ostrich 
eggs and palm nuts, from the nautilus and other nacreous 
shells, of crystal and agate ; standing cups, the niello cup 
(Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s), beakers, wager-cups, tankards, 
flagons, flasks moved by clockwork, flasks in the form of 
animals, etc. Then follow ewers and rose-water dishes, 
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kegs, salt-spoons, ecclesiastical plate, and other objects. The 
English section comprises mazers, tazzas, stone-ware— 
mounted jugs, saucers, candlesticks, loving-cups, candle- 
cups and porringers, punch-bowls, covered dishes, vases, 
toilet services, incense burners, sconces, wine cisterns and 
fountains, clocks, monteiths, salvers, casters, tea-services, 
cake-baskets and coffce-pots, table-services, epergnes and 
potato-rings—in addition to many of the objects mentioned 
as included in the foreign section: a collection, it will be 
seen, covering practically the whole of the craft of the smith. 
The art of several such smiths — Paul Lamerié, for 
example—is well exemplificd in “ Old Silver Work,” which 
is a pictorial encyclopedia of the subject. 

A REMARKABLE analytical study of a note- 
worthy painter, whose true position in the 
evolution of Perugian painting has not 
hitherto been fully recognised, Mrs. Graham’s 
book has about it a delightful savour of originality, alike in 
its matter and manner. The authoress has the full courage 
of her convictions—the outcome of a very careful examina- 
tion of the well-authenticated works of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo," 
as well as of those attributed to him—and she dares to 
challenge the opinion even of the redoubtable Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, whose occasional dogmatism seems to have a 
peculiarly irritating effect upon her. With something of 
Morelli’s acumen, Miss Graham points out certain fea- 
tures of Fiorenzo’s drawing, notably of the human foot and 
ear, which makes it easy to identify his work. Another 
shrewd suggestion of this acute observer is that Fiorenzo 
was the originator of the peculiar treatment of the attendant 
angels in Madonna pictures which became a kind of trade- 
mark of the Perugian School. From the consideration of the 
angels she passes on to that of the Divine Child, who, she 
remarks, “is like His Mother, homely and noble.” It is, 
however, perhaps in her recognition of the spiritual kinship 
between the Perugian master and Raphael that this earnest 
student best proves the clearness of her judgment. In 
spite of slight flaws of literary expression the book is a 
truly notable one, and the numerous illustrations, though 
unfortunately not equal in technical excellence to similar 
work done in England, give the reader an opportunity of 
comparing the general characteristics of the actual works of 
Fiorenzo with those merely attributed to him. 

The portraiture of Mary Queen of Scots? has ever been 
a delight and a puzzle to those who have studied it. The 
portraits ‘are so many and so dissimilar, coming from the 
hands of great artists as well as of little and of unknown 
ones, that problems of a fascinating kind are early pre- 
sented, while the undoubted likenesses in oil paint and 
water-colour, in pencil and in the round, in miniature and 
in engraving, are so numerous that the study of Mr. 
Lionel Cust is of extraordinary fascination. It will be 
a disappointment to many to learn that the attribution 
of the portrait once thought to be that of Mary Stuart, 

t The Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo of Perugia. By Jean 
Carlyle Graham. (Perugia: Domenico Terese; Rome: 
Loescher & Co. 21s.) 

2 Notes on the Authentic Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
based on the researches of the late Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., 
rewritten in the light of new information by Lionel Cust. (John 
Murray. £3 35. net.) 
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and afterwards identified by Sir George Scharf with her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, is now dismissed by Mr. 
Cust, on good grounds, as the portrait of neither lady, 
while the shield of arms in the background which has 
misled other inquirers is denounced as a “fake.” In 
respect to the Deuil Blanc portraits, Mr. Cust rightly 
points out that that in the Wallace collection is a 
replica of the one in the possession of the King; but we 
would remark the curious fact that the tender and sweet 
expression around the mouth noticeable in the Wallace 
picture is more successfully reproduced in the original 
drawing now in the Bibliographie Nationale in Paris 
than it is in the King’s portrait. 

The much debated question of the collaboration of 
the Van Eycks is handled by Mr. Marks‘ in a manner 
which secures the confidence, if not the conviction, of 
his readers in the soundness of his arguments. Avoid- 
ing the much disputed point as to which of the brothers 
is due the honour of the improvement—or as some say 
the invention—of oil-painting, Mr. Marks sets himself the 
task of definitely identifying the work of the younger 
brother in the collaborated productions of the two painters 
His array of facts, diligently traced and verified as far as is 
possible when dealing with events which have become en- 
veloped in tradition, is exceedingly strong. His chief points 
are the landscapes, the architecture, and the flora included in 
the backgrounds of the several pictures dealt with. It is 
shown that John Van Eyck travelled both to Italy and Spain, 
and the architecture and the landscapes, especially those 
showing snow-covered mountains, are chiefly from one or 
other of these countries; so, too, the exotic trees and plants 
which are so faithfully painted in several of the pictures, 
especially in the great Ghent altarpiece. The summary of 
the argument is, therefore, that all such were painted by 
John, who probably made innumerable sketches during his 
travels. To strengthen the argument Mr. Marks draws 
attention to the fact that several passages in John’s signed 
work—executed after 1432, when the collaboration with 
Hubert probably ended—appear also in the svowedly 
collaborated pictures. On the face of it, it appears fairly 
conclusive. 

It would be easy to find fault with 4 History of 
American Art® and complain of the want of balance and 
proportion, and quarrel with the author because the views 
set forth do not tally with those of the reader. No doubt 
there are many blemishes in this first attempt to deal with 
the art of America—or rather, the art of Americans. But, 
when all is said and done, we must recognise here an honest 
attempt to record what has been done, and is being done, 
in the name of American art. It is obviously impossible to 
deal adequately with the great crowd of artists in two small 
volumes ; but the author has managed to give some idea of 
the development of the national art, and, what is not less 
important and usually unattainable by the British reader, its 
present condition. Many names are here given which were 


t Hubert and John Van Eyck: The Question of their Collabora- 
tion Considered. By Alfred Marks. (Reprinted from the 
‘* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature.’’) 

2A History of American Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. 
Two Vols. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. tos. 6d.) 
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unknown to us, and in some cases an illustration will 
establish the written word. The illustrations are numerous, 
and sometimes betray the weakness of the painters. 
Nevertheless, this little picture gallery is eloquent enough ; 
and the book would be useful if it did no more than 
rebuke the “ whole American nation ” for its “ indifference ” 
to its artists, and call upon the younger artists to maintain 
the drooping standard of Hunt, Fuller, and Inness, of 
Tryon, Whistler, Sargent, and St. Gaudens. 

In Mr. Hartmann’s Fapanese Art * the author strangely 
claims to be the first to popularise the history of Japanese 
Art, forgetting Mr. Huish and others, and when we turn 
to the Bibliography we find four misprints, and several 
leading writers absolutely ignored. Thence we turn again 
to the illustrations, which are fairly well done. But it is 
insufficient to give no other indication than “ Bronze 
Vase” under two of the reproductions, and ridiculous to 
describe as “ Lacquer-work” what is really cloisonné 
enamel. Mr. Hartmann may be earnest in his compilation, 
but he cannot be considered a very trustworthy guide. 

I mpressionistic Painting is the subject to which Mr. 
Wynford Dewhurst has devoted a charming volume? full 
of enthusiasm, intelligence, partizanship, and knowledge. 
He traces the origin and evolution of the movement ; he 
describes the work in turn of the chief impressionist 
painters of France, Belgium, America, and Germany up 
to the present time, and concludes with a powerful 
appeal for public consideration and appreciation of this 
“new art.” It is very ably done, and sympathy will 
certainly be obtained for the sincerity, the individuality, 
and originality of the pioneers in the great movement. 
That same public will accord a less willing ear.to the 
scientific theories on which it is based, but they will 
at least learn what is this solid platform, and be in a 
position to understand, and judge of as earnest endeavour, 
what they usually regard as a blend of incompetency 
and audacity. This handsome book is admirably illus- 
trated with numerous plates, many of them in colour. 

Mr. Lewis Hind is a fascinating writer, and a sound 
critic with a point de vue un peu prononcé. His book 
of Adventures among Pictures? is delightful reading, 
in spite of its occasional lapses when the author thinks 
less of his criticism than of his literature. He covers a 
prodigious field of art and artists, old and new, with 
lively and suggestive talk; and illustrates his book with 
many plates, of which one or two of the coloured 
ones, done apparently from painted photographs, are 
a libel on the originals. Such are Piero di Cosimo’s 
“ Death of Procris,” and Franz Hals’ “ Laughing Cavalier.” 
The rest are excellent. 

This first volume‘ of a new series of art monographs 
—the “ Langham ”— issued by a new publisher, is a 

t Japanese Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. (Putnam's 
Sons. 1904. 6s. net.) 

2 Impressionist Painting: Its Genesis and Development. 
By Wynford Dewhurst. Illustrated. (George Newnes, Ltd. 
25s. net.) 

3 Adventures among Pictures. By C. Lewis Hind. Illus- 
trated. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


4 Bartolozzi and His Pupils in England. By Selwyn 
Brinton. Illustrated. (A. Siegle. 1s. 6d.) 
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scholarly little treatise by an accomplished writer.. The 
sketch, though slight, is adequate, and the list of prints, 
though not complete, is useful. 

Other numbers in the Langham Series of Art Monographs* 
are the Auguste Rodin, by Mr. Rudolf Dircks, a very interesting 
little art-biography, chiefly valuable for M. Rodin’s own 
explanation of his ideas; The Colour-Prints of Fapan, by 
Mr, Edward Strange, a good but over-short sketch of a 
fascinating subject ; and The I/ustrators of Montmartre, by 
Mr.. Frank L. Emanuel, a lively and well-informed little 
treatise dealing with a special group of modern French 
humorists, and amusing, with a plea, not likely, it is to be 
feared, to command official assent, for a National Gallery 
of Black-and-White Art. 

What the late Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse began, Mrs. 
Witt has carried on in her interesting and _ rather 
discursive volume on The German and Flemish Masters 
in the National Gallery.? It is a good and useful com- 
pilation, seeking rather to help the ordinary reader than 
to satisfy the controversial instincts of the art scholar. 

When, in January last, Mr. Clausen delivered his 
Six Lectures on Painting? in the Royal Academy, he 
aroused remarkable enthusiasm among his hearers. The 
reader may now enjoy the opportunity of perusing his 
chapters on lighting and arrangement, colour, landscape, 
open-air painting, realism, and impressionism, as well 
as on certain of the great masters, and he will admit 
them to be inspiring, thoughtful, and convincing. It 
stands well beside the volumes of addresses of Leighton, 
Sir E. Poynter, and Mr. Val Prinsep, which are all 
valuable additions to the literature of art and esthetics. 

Less professorial, but more dogmatic, is Anarchism 
in Art,* with which Mr. Wake-Cook seeks to stem 
the tide of the current of anti-Academy, pro-impression- 
istic, philo-Whistlerian criticism of to-day. His case is 
ably argued, but he does not escape certain of the 
errors of taste with which he reproaches his opponents. 
In a different spirit does Mr. Haynes deal with Standards 
of Taste in Art; it is more dispassionate ; but its 
conclusions are less obvious. ‘The fact is, there are two 
critical sides to most views and most arts. This is proved 
again by Moot Points,® in which Mr. Walter Crane 
and Mr. Lewis Day take diametrically opposite attitudes 
on most questions dealing with their art and its prosperity. 
Yet they are neither wrong, and their argument is lively, 
ever brilliant at times ; it can be cordially recommended. 


t Auguste Rodin, by Rudolf Dircks; The Colour-Prints of 
Japan, by E. F. Strange; The Illustrators of Montmartre, by Frank 
L. Emanuel. Illustrated. (A.Siegle. 1s, 6d. net each.) 

2 The German and Flemish Pictures in the National Gallery. 
By Mary H. Witt. Illustrated. (G. Bell & Sons. 6s. net.) 

3 Six Lectures on Painting. By George Clausen, A.R.A., 


R.W.S., Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy. _Illus- 
trated. (E. Stock. 5s. net.) 

4 Anarchism in Art: and Chaos in Criticism. By E. Wake- 
Cook. (Cassell & Co. 1s. net.) 

s Standards of Taste in Art. By E. S. P. Haynes. (Elkin 
Mathews. Is.) 


6 Moot Points : Friendly Disputes upon Art and Industry, between 
Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. Illustrated with Caricatures 


by Walter Crane. (Batsford. 1s.) 
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Criticism of a more practical sort is to be found in 
the charming little handbook of 4 Painter’s Philosophy," 
the aphorisms of the Belgian painter, Alfred Stevens. 
They have been admirably translated by the talented 
Miss Ina White, who has added a number of parallel 
thoughts, showing a certain range and keen insight. In 
these pages the teaching and practice of Mr. Stevens 
are crystallised into a series of three hundred bright and 
suggestive epigrams; they appeal to every student, and 
are good reading for all. 

Artists in want of titles for their pictures are catered for 
by Mr. A. L. Baldry, who has compiled a thick volume of 
excerpts” from the poets fitted for application to landscape 
and marine painting, to figure-pictures, to sport and animal 
life, to architectural subjects, and to the purely topo- 
graphical. These sections are subdivided to meet every 
hour of the day, every season, every kind of treatment into 
which they can be classified. The ingenuity is great, the 
range is wide ; and it is scarcely likely that painters and 
photographers will fail to take advantage of Mr. Baldry’s 
artful aid. 

In Greek Sculpture: its Spirit and Principles we 
undoubtedly have several of the merits so vehemently 
claimed by its publishers. Excellent and really interesting 
as this important work of Dr. Edmund von Mach may 
be pronounced, it does not follow that “compared with 
this new book former histories read like mere collections of 
notes,” “In a measure, at least, the author has performed 
the miracle,” and so on. It is an intelligent and enter- 
taining volume, its aim well described in its title, which 
can be cordially commended. It is, besides, well illustrated. 

The Great Masters+ of Mr. Heinemann continues its 
triumphant serial progress. The selection is as excellent as 
ever, the text by Sir Martin Conway as scholarly and 
enlightening, and the large plates as superlatively good in 
their own line as they have been from the beginning. 
Sixteen parts (64 plates) are now out, covering pretty 
well the whole field, and no praise is too high for the 
character or the quality of the publication. The method, 
however, is not true photogravure, as appears to be claimed 
by the publishers. 

The last two volumes’ in the great Library Edition 
of the works of John Ruskin, now being issued by Mr. 
George Allen, include Vol. III of The Stones o Venice, 
Examples of the Architecture of Venice, and the Lec- 
tures on Architecture and Painting, etc. These splendid 
volumes, so handsome and attvactive in themselves, 

t A Painter's Philosophy. By Alfred Stevens. Translated 
by Ina Mary White. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

2 Picture Titles for Painters and Photographers. By A. L. 
Baldry. (Office of The Studio.) 

3 Greek Sculpture : its Spivit and Principles. By Edmund von 
Mach, Ph.D., Boston, U.S.A. (Ginn & Co. 18s.) 

4 Great Masters: Reproductions from the Finest Works of the 
Most Famous Painters down t) the year 1800. Text by Sir Martin 
Conway. (W. Heinemann. 55s. each part.) 

5 The Stones of Venice. Vol. III. The Fall; and Examples 
of the Architecture of Venice. By John Ruskin. With Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. Vol. XI. Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting (Edinburgh, 1853), with other Papers; 1844-1854. 
By John Ruskin. Illustrated. Vol. XII. (George Allen. 
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give us not only the original text, but the amazingly 
complete and elaborate introductions by Mr. E. 'T. Cook, 
and a series of plates which not only illustrate the text, but 
illustrate also Ruskin’s uncommon talent as a draughtsman 
at the time he produced the writings. The issue of the 
volumes goes on triumphantly. It is the finest memorial 
“the Master” could have. 

The Road Makers* of Mr. Harrold Johnson is 
chiefly interesting for “The House of Life ”—a series of 
short poems descriptive, or illustrative, of Mr. G. F. Watts’ 
principal didactic paintings. ‘They are roughish enough at 
times, but the painter accepts them as being in keeping 
with the work. Mr. Johnson has much poetic feeling. 

The new volumes of the Littl Books on Art 
include Velasquez,* by Mr... Wilberforce and Mr. 
Gilbert, deficient in criticism, but well-packed with 
information : the illustrations are not uniformly good. 
Greuze and Boucher,? by Miss Pollard, a good writer, but 
(as is pleasant to find in a lady) clearly innocent of the 
double entendres of Greuze, as is proved by her own words, yet 
dealing with the two Frenchmen cleverly, though curiously 
including “ Love’s Offering,” by Greuze, among the works 
of Boucher. Bookplates,+ by Mr. Almack, fairly well done, 
but no improvement on several books which already cover 
the ground, either in thoroughness or in literary charm. 

The romance of Turner’s life has been so well and 
often told that there is little left for new biographers 
to say. Miss Frances Tyrrell-Gill5 has, however, re-pre- 
sented the story in very readable form, and the chrono- 
logical list of works makes her volume useful for reference. 
The list of portraits, however, is sadly incomplete, and 
Miss ‘Tyrrell-Gill was evidently ignorant of the article 
on the subject published in THe Macazine or Art for 
May, 1895, in which a record of the authentic portraits 
was made by Mr. Lionel. Cust. The illustrations in 
the volume are better than others in the series. 

The twenty little photogravures of Reynolds’s chef 
@auvres® form a pleasing collection of memoranda of 
the great works of this great artist. 

A companion volume contains a score of tiny photo- 
gravures by Hoppner,’ including such famous canvases as 
“The Daughters of Sir T, Frankland,’ “'The Douglas 
Children,” “Children Bathing,” and “Mrs. Gwyn.” A 
short chronology accompanies the plates. 

In these days, when the appreciation of Tanagra figures 
is so great that the manufacture of modern imitations 
has become a profitable trade, a new book*® upon the 


t The Road-makers and cther Poems. By Harrold Johnson. 
(Watts & Co.) 

2 Velasquez. By Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R,. Gilbert. 
Illustrated. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

3 Greuze and Boucher. By Eliza F. Pollard. Illus- 
trated. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

4 Bookplates. By Edward Almack, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

s Turner. By Frances Tyrrell-Gill. With Forty Illus- 
trations. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

6 A Little Gallery of Reynolds, (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

7 A Little Gallery of Hoppner. (Methuen. 2s. 64.) 

8 Les Figurines de Tanagra et de Myrina. A Study by J. 
Danielli. (Paris: E. Bernhardt.) 


subject is of interest, especially in the present case, 
as M. Danielli is perhaps the most skilful of those who 
have set themselves to reproduce these figures in terra 
cotta ard in plaster so admirably as to give the owner 
everything, or nearly everything, except the antiquity of 
the objects. The author deals with Tanagra figures and 
their classification, speculates upon their use and their 
presence in the tombs, and considers their production 
from the point of view of technique and art, their decora- 
tion in monochrome and colour, their patina and the 
like, and, perhaps better than any previous writer on the 
subject, equips the reader with knowledge in most cases 
sufficient to guard him against forgeries. 

It is extraordinary how ignorant are English art lovers 
of the present-day art of Germany. Of France commonly 
they know a score of names, of Holland a dozen ; but ot 
Germany none, save Von Menzel, Von Lenbach, and. per- 
haps a few who paint little now or not at all. The first 
parts are now issued of a great work on German Art," 
each containing a dozen of the fine photogravures for which 
its publishers are famous, including such men as Tischbein, 
Liebermann, Von Uhde, Von Gebhart, Leibl, Bécklin, 
Hans Thoma, and others of equal importance. These will 
give the English reader an idea of the German school of 
to-day, and will,convince him of the interest of that extra- 
ordinarily variegated flower of art. 

The man who devotes himself to awikening the civic 
conscience and to showing the necessity as well as the 
desirableness of beauty in city architecture is a benefactor to 
the race. Lately M. Gustave Kahn gave us “ L’Esthétique 
de la Rue ;” now America supports the teaching of France 
in Mr. Robinson’s admirably thought-out book,’ to remind 
us that the beautifying of our agglomeration of homes 
and business centres is as important as utilitarianism, and 
not incompatible with it. The writing is sometimes a 
little high-flown, and some people may not readily recog- 
nise in such translations as “ Arch of the Star,” the Arc 
de Etoile in Paris, the well-known examples quoted ; 
but no one can peruse the book without advantage. The 
reading of it should be made compulsory on members of 
all county councils and of city sewers committees. 

Tue third volume of the new Bryan; 
Biographies. sustains the excellence and the reputation 

of those which preceded it. It is perhaps 
even better, and the illustrations which constitute so 
pleasant a feature are as numerous and as well chosen as 
before. We are told that there are over 250 new 
biographies in the volume ; but it is a mistake to say, as 
the introductory note states, that du Maurier is among 
them. It is evident that Dr. Williamson has spared no 
trouble to render the edition, in the excellence and learning 
of its articles, worthy of this classic work ; the imposing 
list of contributors is sufficient guarantee. The “ New 
Bryan” is indispensable. 


1 Deutche Kunst. (Berlin Photographic Co.) 

2 Modern Civic Art, or The City made Beautiful. By Charles 
M. Robinson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 6s.) 

3 Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited 
by Dr. G. C. Williamson. Vol. III. H-M, Illustrated. (George 
Bell & Sons, 21s.) 
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Whistler as I Knew Him," by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
will be a surprise to most people. Not because it is such 
a beautiful book ; not because it contains as many as 115 
reproductions of Whistler’s work in oil, water colour, 
pastel, etching, and dry-point, as well as lithography and 
wash ; not because of the rare excellence of many of these 
plates in colour or black and white ; but because of the 
tone of the literary portion of the book. Mr. Menpes 
never forgets the debt he owes to Whistler, and he writes 
an “appreciation” more truly appreciative, and more 
intelligently illuminatory of the finer side of Whistler’s 
character, than anything which has come from the more 
blindly admiring and more foolishly unreasoning of “the 
Master’s” devotees. Mr. Menpes passes with tact and 
kindliness over the foibles and eccentricities which others 
take seriously—so seriously as to be unjust to the man 
—and dwells on his best qualities, on his habits and 
customs, on his followers, on Whistler as a man, as a 
painter, an etcher, a house decorator, a traveller, an 
exhibitor, as president of the “ British Artists,” and, above 
all, as “The Master.” It is all wonderfully true to life, 
obviously sincere and convincing, and vastly entertaining ; 
for Mr. Menpes is a born raconteur. It is interesting to 
recognise the characters the author introduces without 
mentioning them by name; it is interesting to see, even 
at this distance of time, how entirely he subjugates himself 
to the masterfulness of the man who exercised so great an 
influence on his impressionable following ; and, above all, 
it is profoundly interesting, and, indeed, valuable, to read an 
authoritative account of Whistler’s methods in sketching. 
painting, etching, and etching-printing. Besides this 
vivacious and well-written text, there are the illustrations 
of Whistler’s best work, the better-known pictures being 
excluded, and the portraits of Whistler by Mr. Menpes in 
colour and on the plate—the famous humorous one is 
omitted. It is a pity that one or two misprints have 
escaped correction. 

Rubens? is the subject of the latest number of Herr 
Knackfuss’ monographs. It is carefully done, as is the case 
with all the author’s books, but hardly inspired. Yet the 
great number of illustrations must render it an enviable 
possession for all who cannot obtain the more important 
works by M. Michel and others. The translation by 
Mrs, Richter, though not quite elegant, is very good. 

More than usually welcome is Miss Ethel Halsey’s 
latest number in the Creat Master series—Gaudenzio 
Ferrari ;3 because the artist is so fine, and so little has 
been done to make known his life and works to the English 
public. He was a painter curiously various, who suggests 
many inspirations ; but his “ Journey to Calvary,” painted 
on wood, in the Church of the Pieta Canobbio, is one 
which once seen will not be forgotten. Had it been 
more seriously critical the book would have been more 
welcome still. 


Whistler as I Knew Him. By Mortimer Menpes. (A. & C. 
Black. 4os. net.) 
2 Rubens. By H. Knackfuss. 
Richter. Illustrated. (Grevel.) 
3 Gaudenzio Ferrari. By Ethel 
(G. Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 
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Rossetti is still a fascinating figure, and is the subject 
of a great number of volumes. ‘Two more are now added. 
The first, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and His 
Circle,’ by the late Henry T. Dunn, is full of pleasantly 
intimate touches, with stories, many of which we know 
almost by heart. But are Mr. Pedrick’s notes quite 
necessary? Need we be told of ‘Tennyson “ Poet 
1809-1892,” and of Burne-Jones, “ Painter, 1833-98,” 
etc.? Mr. Arthur Benson’s Rossetti? in the English Men 
of Letters series is an admirable volume, acute as to 
criticism, sympathetic as to biography, catholic in spirit, a 
perfect model of what an essay should be, dealing with 
equal ability with Rossetti’s literary and artistic genius ; 
we doubt if so complete and felicitous a criticism of 
Rossetti’s art has ever been given before in so short a 
space. 

Bartolommeo has not of late received much attention 
from English writers. Since “ Leader Scott,” and of course 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, we know of no important mono- 
gtaph to this great painter. The scholarly contribution, 
therefore, of Herr Knapp,? marked by characteristic thorough- 
ness, not only in the study of the artist’s life, but also in 
what the author calls “ Kunstprobleme,’ is of special 
interest and importance. The illustration is extremely 
thorough, and the diligence with which the author has 
searched out studies in various collections in order to plac: 
them side by side with the finished pictures is not only 
interesting to the general reader, but of high educational 
value. 

At last, after nearly fifty years of waiting, the world is 
presented with a biography of the great sculptor, Frangois 
Rude,‘ entirely worthy of his genius and of his place in the 
world of art. Written by M. Louis de Fourcaud, who is 
second to none in France as a serious critic of art, and 
whose work is well known to the readers of this Magazine, 
the volume is a veritable monument of facts, with its de- 
tailed biography, its life and letters, its catalogue raisonné, 
and its quoted documents. The ordinary reader may find 
it a little over-weighted, but he will be grateful for so clear 
an account of the art movement up to the year 1855, and for 
the careful analyses of the esthetic development represented 
by Frangois Rude. The sculptor is chiefly known in this 
country by his wonderful group on the Arc de Triomphe 
(de Etoile) and by the little “Neapolitan Fisher Boy 
Playing with a Tortoise.” Few are acquainted with his 
low-relief “ Meleager,” or of his “ Mercury,” his statues 
of “Marshal Saxe,” “Gaspard Monge,” “Jcan of Arc,” 
and “Marshal Ney.” English students of sculpture, and 
especially English sculptors, cannot afford to ignore this 
book, in which there is much to interest and much to 
inspire. 

Although no doubt the author of this new life of 

t Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and His 
By Henry T. Dunn. Edited by Gale Pedrick. 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

2, Rossetti. By Arthur C. Benson. (Macmillan. 2s.) 

3 Fra Bartolommeo de la Porte, und de Schule von San Marco. 
Illustrated by Fritz Knapp. (William Knapp. Halle A.S. 24s.) 

4 Francois Rude, Sculpteur: ses CEuvres et son Temps: (1784- 
1855). Par Louis de Fourcaud. (Paris: Librairie de 1l’Art 
Ancien et Moderne. 1904.) « 
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Donatello’ has not been at the pains to imitate the 
example of Lord Balcarres and examine every work by 
the great artist before beginning his book, this volume 
in the Knackfuss series is notable in this excellent collection. 
Mr. Konody has doubtless done good service in his 
excellent translation in somewhat softening the rather 
flowery language of the original, and in adapting the 
book for English readers. It is a book to be recom- 
mended, and although it is to be regretted that there 
is no list of chapter headings, we are glad to recognise 
that a very fair index has now been introduced into this 
series. 

Preceded by an interesting essay by Mr. Hugh Stokes, 
the new number of Newnes’ Art Library in Benozzo 
Gozzoli? is of real use, as it places before the public of 
limited means a collection of threescore plates from the 
pictures of this fascinating painter and decorative artist, 
who was also a real innovator in sometimes taking classic 
stories for his subjects. ‘The list of works is adequate. 

When the celebrated artist, Morel-Ladeuil,? died in the 
year 1888 “THe Macazine or Art” dealt fully with his 
life and work, for not only was he a sculpteur-ciseleur almost 
unsurpassed in his day, but he did a great service to this 
country by settling in England and becoming the leading 
artist to the house of Elkington & Co., doing not a little 
to raise the reputation of the firm to the height to which it 
attained. We need only remind the reader of the famous 
Milton Shield, and the Bunyan Shield, as well as the 
Helicon Vase, and the circular dish entitled “ Dreams,” 
to recall to his mind some of the triumphs in the art 
of the sculptor-chiseller at a time when the public taste 
was in need of education. 

A beautifully printed volume‘ presents us, accom- 
panied by many illustrations, with the life and work 
of the chief Jewish artists now living—Josef Israéls, 
Lesser Ury, E. M. Lilien, Max Liebermann, S. J, 
Solomon, A.R.A., and Jehudo Epstein. There can be 
little doubt of the remarkable ability of this group of 
half a dozen. Herr Ury is the least academic, and his 
figures, fraught with meaning, are frequently ill drawn, 
yet Blake-like in their intensity. Herr Epstein, on the 
contrary, is an accomplished draughtsman, and he should 
not take long to achieve a European reputation. 

Mr. Strachey has done good service by producing a 
new version of Madame Vigée Lebrun’s interesting 
memoirs. The record of her life is almost artless in 
the simplicity with which she tells of her affairs, her 
adventures, and her career, with a sincerity which secures 
confidence even when it is perhaps not entirely justified. 
Simple though her writing is, Madame Vigée Lebrun 
had the gift of vivid representation born of her sharpened 
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t Donatello. By Herr A. G, Meyer. 


Konody. With 140 Illustrations. (Grevel & Co. 1904.) 
2 Benozzo Gozzoli, Edited by Hugh Stokes. (G. Newnes, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


3 L’CEuvre de Morel-Ladeuil. Illustrated. (Elkington. 1904.) 
4 Juedische Kuenstler (Jewish Painters). Edited by Martin 
Buher. (Juedischer Verlag, Berlin.) 
Translated and edited 
Doubleday 


5 Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun. 
by Lionel Strachey. 
Page & Co. 
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perception as an artist, but in troublous times and 
peaceful she proceeded with her work, here somewhat 
copiously reproduced and catalogued. It is interesting, 
although she does not refer to Romney by name, that 
she alludes to him in her clever sketch of Lady Hamilton, 
whom she met at Naples, and of whom she speaks as 
“Mme. Harte.” 

The story of Madame de Montespan,’ half history, half 

chronique scandaleuse, is told with all the detail and with all the 
spirit which the author, Mr. Noel Williams, demonstrated in 
his previous Lives of Madame de Recamier and Madame 
de Maintenon. But in all this vivid picture of the 
life of the French Court in the seventeenth century, and of 
the amours of Louis XIV, there is practically no trace of 
the art of the day. The feature of this beautifully 
produced book consists in the series of admirable reproduc- 
tions in photogravure of portraits, executed for the most 
part in line engraving, of the great actors and actresses in 
this curious comédie humaine. 
Tue literature of O/d London Silver which 
is being developed through the extra- 
ordinary increase in the study of the 
subject and the favour it enjoys with collectors, is pro- 
ceeding apace. The books of Chaffers and Cripps used 
to supply all our wants and supply them fairly well ; 
then the Burlington Fine Arts Club issued their splen- 
did catalogue, and other works have accompanied it. 
Mr. Montague Howard’s book? is not intended for the 
expert or the learned connoisseur; it appeals rather to 
the collector who is a beginner and desires a guide. It 
is beautifully illustrated with plates in silver and gold 
as well as with ordinary blocks, and the work will be 
welcomed by every lover of old silver. Mr. Howard’s 
style is not that of the stern specialist ; it is entertaining ; 
so that he prefaces the chapters on tea-pots and the like with 
preliminary matter, not inapposite, on the introduction and 
popularising of tea in this country. The examples illus- 
trated are well selected ; the information is to the point ; 
the warnings and advice as to forgeries and their detection 
(a subject on which we have been lately engaged) are useful 
and authoritative ; and the lists of London silversmiths, of 
makers’ marks, and of hall-marks, are more conveniently 
arranged here, perhaps, than in any previous book on the 
subject. The volume is an interesting example of American 
printing. 

Mr. Lewis Day,3 a practical designer and South Ken- 
sington examiner, knows exactly what is necessary tor the 
education of the student, and he has set himself to equip 
the craftsman with the kind of practical knowledge that will 
enable him not only to make good designs on correct prin- 
ciples, but Pattern Designs practicable in working out and 
useful for manufacturers. It is an improved and amended 
version of his well-known “ Anatomy of Pattern,” in which 


Technical. 


* Madame de Montespan. By H. Noel Williams. Illustrated. 
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the greater part is new, and it deals in the clearest way 
with the treatment and evolution of pattern, with repeats, 
colours, and the like. Mr. Day is sometimes said to be 
something of a mannerist in his own design ; even so, no 
one could be more catholic in his teaching or more all- 
embracing in his examples. If this book had been pub- 
lished in France it would assuredly have been “ crowned ” 
by the Académie. 

Well selected, true to nature, yet full of suggestion, 
Mr. Rhead’s Studies in Plant Form" prove that their author is 
himself an accomplished master of design and illustrate the 
fact so often overlooked by the young student, that there is 
an inexhaustible supply of beautiful material ready to his hand 
in every wayside hedge. ‘To achieve success he has but to 
assimilate and adopt that which naiure provides with lavish 
hand, yet it is in this apparently simple book that his talent, 
if he have any, will be displayed. The would-be designer 
who, with such plates before him as the Gourd, the 
Sycamore, Spring Buds, Fritillary and the Marsh Marigold, 
fails to evolve something really satisfactory would be wise to 
seek distinction in some other field than that of decoration. 

The little volume, How t2 Identify Old China,’ will be 
welcomed by the amateur collector whose means are in- 
adequate to the purchase of more costly works on the same 
subject, for it contains much useful information. Mrs. 
Hodgson reviews the different kinds of ware produced in 
England, giving, in addition to many excellent typical ex- 
amples, facsimile reproductions of distinctive kilns. She 
concludes with advice to the beginner, urging all who 
possess old English china to begin by learning it before 
they seek to add to their treasures. The lack of an index 
is a blemish in the book; and it should be added that 
the title is not explicit. It should have been “Old 
English China.” 

The large number of recent books on pottery have been 
increased by two—one of which deals with a special branch 
of the subject, and the other consisting of a reissue of a 
series of magazine articles. Mr. Turner’s book? will be of 
great service to those desirous of obtaining authentic in- 
formation on the work of the four Staffordshire potters who 
enjoyed the name of William Adams. With the excep- 
tion of the work of Adams, of Greengate, who ranks as one 
of the most notable imitators of Wedgwood, there is little 
claim to artistic merit in the production of this family of 
potters, but the volume throws an interesting sidelight on 
the history of English pottery. Mr. Hayden’s chapters + 
doubtless served their purpose in the pages of a magazine, 
but there is little in them of service to the serious 
collector. 

It is not often that collectors and connoisseurs have 
information upon their special object of attention placed 
before them in such a comprehensive and satisfactory 


1 Studies in Plant Form. By G. Wooliscroft Rhead, R.E., 
A.R.C.A. (B.T. Batsford. £1.) 

2 How to Identify Old China. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
(George Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 

3 William Adams, an Old English Potter. Edited by 
William Turner, F.S.S. (Chapman & Hall. 30s. net.) 

4 Chats on English China, By Arthur Hayden. (Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 


manner as that accomplished by Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé 
in his volume on Pewter Plate." The subject is dealt with 
from every possible point of view likely to be of service to 
the pewter-enthusiast.. The records of the Pewterers’ 
Company have been freely drawn upon: the history of 
Pewter is traced from its first known use ; its composition 
at various periods, and the marks. and “ touches” of its 
makers, are all recorded. The collections in Continental 
and other museums are noted, and the proper method of 
treatment of pieces in the collector’s possession duly set 
forth. The book, indeed, is one that should be in the 
hands of every collector of pewter who desires to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 

To students of Oriental art the two volumes on 
Burmese Art, compiled by Mr. Harry L. Tilly, -will be 
invaluable. Illustrated with well-executed photogravure 
plates—which are the more noteworthy from the fact that 
they were produced and printed at the Government 
Printing Works at Rangoon—they form a unique record 
of the wonderful work in wood and silver executed by 
native craftsmen, which is to be seen only in the temples 
of the country. Mr. Tilly writes with the authority of 
one who has an intimate knowledge of Burma and its art, 
acquired by long and close local study of the subject. 

Mural Painting,? by Mr. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., is a 
model handbook for the designer and craftsman, dealing with 
the subject from the historical, artistic, and technical points 
of view, with valuable remarks on the various processes. It 
is a pity that the numerous illustrations include, with the 
exception of Dyce’s pictures at Westminster, not a single 
example of modern wall-painting. Similarly, Mr. Lewis 
F. Day’s Stained Glass‘—a new number of the South 
Kensington Museum Art Handbooks—is a masterly little 
production which explains the styles and development of 
the art in historic sequence, surveys the art of design as 
applied to it, and adds a very useful inventory of the glass 
in the museum. Within a very short space Mr. T. D. 
Atkinson has packed a great amount of excellent matter 
in his English <Architecture5 He shows how our 
building and architecture have been influenced by. local 
products ; he deals with periods, churches, monasteries, and 
houses. We recognise in the book a man who is master 
of his subject, and we are grateful for the capital chrono- 
logical list of buildings and architects. 

Mr. Futteytove has given us another series 
Topographical. of drawings of great beauty, reproducing 
for us all that is most noteworthy in 
Oxford,° in nearly every case from an unhackneyed point 

* Pewter Plate: A Historical and Descriptive Handbook. 
By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. (Bell & Sons. rs. net.) 

2 Woodcarving of Burma. -By Harry L. Tilly. With 
Photographs by P. Klies. The Silverwork of Burma. By 
Harry L, Tilly. With Photographs by P. Klies. (Rangoon 
Government Printing Office, 18s, and 15s.) 

3 Mural Painting. By F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. 
Illustrated. (Sands & Co.) , 

4 Stained Glass. By Lewis F. Day. _ Illustrated. 
(Chapman & Hall. 4s.) 

5 English Architecture. _By Thomas Denham Atkinson, 
Architect. Illustrated. (Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

6 Oxford. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., described by 
Edward Thomas. (A. & C. Black. 20s. net.) 
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of view. Regarded as art rather than as architectural 
drawing, we have nothing but praise for the threescore 
beautiful illustrations which are the raison détre of this 
delightful volume. Mr. Edward Thomas’s text is equally 
unconventional and interesting, made up of a series of 
essays dealing with both old and new Oxford. 

Illustrated by reproductions of early and latter-day 
woodcuts, and collotypes of photographs of the Venetian 
Garden, without preface, or introduction, or index, Mr. 
Eden’s curious and interesting volume is something of a 
surprise." From the stamped leather binding to the collo- 
type end papers of fourteenth century import, the book 
isa little disconcerting at first sight, but everyone who 
loves a garden will take pleasure in it. It breathes a 
love of flowers and the treatment of them, and would 
arouse enthusiasm in every opponent of the “formal 
garden.” 

The late Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum was 
well equipped for the handling of a delightful antiquarian 
subject, and few could have concealed better than he the 
hopelessness of dealing in ninety pages with the Metropolis 
in Roman and Saxon times,? in Norman and Plantagenet 
times, in the days of the Stuarts, and in the eighteenth 
century, together with chapters on other subjects. It 
is no disrespect to the writer to say that the main 
interest lies in the numerous illustrations of contemporary 
prints and drawings. The illustrations in colour are 
successful. We might point out, in correction of a blunder 
often made, that it is a mistake to print the name “ Farring- 
ton” with two r’s, as here. 

There are many who sketch ; not so many who sketch 
well. Mr. A. Hallam Murray’s O/d Time Travel is a model 
which is worthy of imitation. His numerous drawings of 
picturesque scenes throughout Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, are all executed 
with an ease which impresses on you that it is a sketch, 
yet with a vivid truth of effect that a photograph would 
not give. These drawings are accompanied by a delightful 
series of travel notes by Mr. Shand, in which he seeks 
to compare his experiences on the Continent forty years 
ago with impressions of to-day. The result is in a high 
degree pleasant. 

Castilian Days* is a fascinating book, written by a bril- 
liant pen, and it is easy to see that Mr. Hay knows Spain 
better than the average Spaniard. The ten chapters are full 
of appreciation, for Mr. Hay sees with the eye of a painter 
and thinks and writes with the brain and hand of a poet. 
Perhaps the most interesting section is “ An Hour with the 
Painters,” which deals mainly with the Prado. We hardly 
agree with him that Tintoret’s “ Paradise” is “ the biggest 
picture ever painted by mortal, 30 feet high and 74 long ;” 
Porter painted a bigger one, and the great panoramas of 
later days—notably, that masterpiece of M. Emile Wauters 


t A Garden in Venice. By F. Eden. (George Newnes, 
Limited. 21s. net.) 

2 London-on-Thames in Bygone Days. By G. H. Birch, 
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—are of very much larger dimensions. Mr. Pennell’s 
clever sketches and drawings add to the attractiveness of 
this book. 

Dealing solely with Japan from the social point of 
view, Mr. Douglas Sladen* has given us a volume which 
abounds with interest and humour. It records the impressions 
of a visitor to Japan, who is attracted, and sometimes startled, 
by the sharp contrasts afforded by Japanese manners and 
customs with those of his own country. To us the greater 
interest of the book is contained in its illustrations, thirty of 
which are reproductions of drawings by Hokusai—the old 
man: “mad about drawing”—which have hitherto never 
been published in England. The versatility of this artist’s 
genius is well displayed in the selection. Rapid sketches of 
men, women, and children executed with a surety of know- 
ledge that is akin to genius ; landscapes which are admirable 
in all respects. The best, representing “A Thunder- 
storm on Fuji-yama,” the sacred mountain, without the 
inclusion of which none of Hokusai’s landscapes seems 
complete, serves as end papers to the volume. The book 
is a very entertaining one. 

One of the most important topographical works recently 
issued is Professor Deecke’s thorough treatise on J¢a/y,? trans- 
lated by Mr. Nesbitt. It gives a popular account of the 
country, its people, and its institutions, including Malta 
as well as Sardinia, with many maps, illustrations, and 
statistics. ‘The brief but acute criticism of Italian art of 
to-day does not occupy much space in this large volume. 
Herr Gustav Pauli’s book on Venice,? in the Famous 
Art Cities series, ably translated by Mr. P. G. Konody, 
is an indispensable book for everyone who has visited, or 
stayed away from, the most fascinating town in the world. 
The history of the city, the architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, are taken in order. It is well illustrated, and 
although the volume savours too much of the guide-book, 
it is interesting and trustworthy. 

Even a fine and beautifully produced book cannot 
hope in 320 pages to deal adequately with the history 
of the State of Venice, with the description of the city, 
and with the art and literature. Mr. Okey* has cer- 
tainly given us a very clever sketch of the story of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and for this we may be grateful. But a 
chapter on “The Fine Arts in Venice,” and others on 
“The Accademia,” and so forth, are hardly énough for a 
serious treatise. But the volume is intended rather as a 
guide, and regarded thus we accept it as it stands and 
applaud the spirit and beauty of the undertaking. The 
illustrations are admirable. 

Trinity College, Oxford, with its nearly four hundred 
years of history, and its picturesque architecture, lends 
itself amply to such records as that of Mr. Ronaldson. 


* Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas Sladen. (Treherne 


& Co. 2is. net.) 

2 Italy. By Professor W. Deecke. Translated by 
H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

3 Venice. By Gustav Pauli. Translated by P. G. 
Konody. (Grevel & Co. 4s. net.) 


Illustrated by 
(Dent. 


4 Venice and its Story, By Thomas Okey. 
Nelly Erichsen, W. K. Hinchcliff, and O. F. M. Ward. 
21s.) 
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His twenty pen-and-ink drawings’ are capital, and the 
admirable manner in which they are printed serves to 
make the volume a handsome souvenir of the beautiful old 
college. 

A book for which all Dickens lovers will be grateful, 
and of which the authors may well be proud, is The 
Real Dickens Land. All the spots known to have been 
dear to Dickens, or connected with his life, or spoken ot 
in his stories, are here reproduced in photography, in 
“process” or photogravure, in great numbers, and excel- 
lently printed ; and the whole accompanied by a running 
story that forms an outline of Dickens’s life, and com- 
pleted by a Dickens directory of the fullest and most 
ingenious character. 

The pleasantness of Miss Betham-Edwards’ sketches East 


of Paris in the Gatinais, Champagne, etc., is supplemented 


by Mr. Detmold’s capital sketches in colour reproduced by 
an excellent process. The book lacks method somewhat 
and form, but it is suggestive to those who would undertake 
an artistic tour in the districts named, and in the Ger- 
manised Alsace and Lorraine. 

Tue Cathedral Series* includes an adequate 
Architectural. little handbook on the most interesting 

cathedral church of St. Alban’s—the battle- 
ground of some of the bitterest fights that have ever 
taken place between hostile builders. Lord Grimthorpe’s 
monstrous interference, architecturally considered, is not 
too severely condemned, in view of the irremediable 
damage inflicted by the amateur architect. 

Shakespeare's church,’ more correctly “the collegiate 
church of Holy Trinity, of Stratford-upon-Avon,” has been 
the subjects of many guides, as the author reminds us, but 
of no history. The book is a methodical inventory, 
historically treated, of the structure, the furniture, the 
ornaments, monuments, and the like—a careful antiquarian 
study. The reproduction of the tombs, etc., although not 
equally successful, are useful as notes. 

Continuinc her series of The Saints in 
Literary Christian Art with a greater fulness than 
Volumes. is found in the similar works of Mrs. 

Clements, Mrs. Bell proceeds® with the first 
bishops of Canterbury and their Royal converts, and other 
saints of British origin, to the great archbishops of whom 
St. Dunstan is a type, and other bishops. She then 
turns her attention to the Continent, to St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, to St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic, and 
the like, dealing with them from the point of view of 
history and of legend, and finally of Art representation. 


* Drawings of Trinity College, Oxford. By T. Martine 
Ronaldson, (The Holywell Press, Oxford.) 

2 The Real Dickens Land. By H. Snowden Ward and 
Catherine W. B. Ward. (Chapman & Hall.) 

3 East of Paris. By Miss Betham-Edwards. Illustrated 
by H. E. Detmold. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

4 St. Alban’s Cathedral. By Rev. Thomas Perkins, M.A. 
(G. Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d.) 

5 Shakespeare’s Church. By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. Illus- 
trated with Photographs. (Fisher Unwin.) 

6 Lives and Legends of English Bishops and Kings, Medieval 
Monks, and other Later Saints. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell & 
Sons. 14s. net.) : 


< 


It would perhaps have been better if some of the informa- 
tion had been further arranged in tabular form, for the 
purpose of reference. The illustrations are numerous 
and practically cover the whole period of Art from 
Medizval times, including certain paintings and sculpture 
of the present day. . 

A fascinating book of Arthurian legend is the transla- 
tion from “ Perceval le Gallois ou le conte du Graal.” * 
The original MS., dating from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, is thought to be the earliest version 
extant, if not the earliest of all, of the romance of the 
Holy Grail. This book is liberally illustrated by Miss 
Jessie King in what we may call her pen-embroidery. In 
her work, whether subject or decoration, the influence of 
Aubrey Beardsley is strongly felt, but, although her 
draughtsmanship is not academically strong, she has a real 
sense of beauty and elegance, and not a little invention 
and imagination. There isa true sense of decoration and 
a pretty simplicity in the dainty richness which are very 
engaging, especially in the head pieces and culs-de-lampe. 

A series of papers, of fine literary quality, read by 
the author before “august societies” and without’ any 
connecting thread, but all of an interesting character, 
has been issued in book form by the Very Rev. Dean 
Kitchin? The chapter dealing with reminiscences of 
Ruskin in Oxford, which gives the book its title, recounts 
much that has been said before of Ruskin’s college days, but 
it is of interest to all collectors of Ruskiniana. 

The literature of the sun-dial, which was rather 
exhaustively dealt with in Mrs. Gatty’s volume some years 
ago, is undoubtedly enriched by the publication of John 
Parmenter’s Posies? and comments thereon. That Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has contributed a “ Posy” will, doubtless, 
serve to lend an additional interest to the volume. 

The well-written “ August Comedy,” by Mr. Keble 
Howard, called The God in the Garden,‘ interests us chiefly 
for the excellent illustrations by Mr. Frank Reynolds, R.I. 
They are full of humour, character, and force, though the 
technique of the pen-work is too mannered. Mr. Reynolds 
is developing rapidly. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro’s translation of Maeterlinck’s great 
medizval play, Monna Vanna,’ is an admirable piece of 
literary work, in spite of the sacrifice of some of the 
forcefulness of the original to suit an English audience. 

Tue talent of Mr. Max Beerbohm for 
Artists’ humour and the grotesque has never been 
Fancies. more amusingly demonstrated than in The 
Poets’ Corner,S which contains a score of 

t The High History of the Holy Graal. Translated from the 

old French by Dr. Sebastian Evans. Illustrated by Jessie M. 


King. (Dent. tos. 6d.) 

2 Ruskin in Oxford, and other Studies. By G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., F.S.A. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

3 Helio-Tropes ov New Posies for Sun-Dials. By John 
Parmenter (1625). Edited by Perceval Landon. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

4 The God in the Garden. By Keble Howard. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 

5 Monna Vanna. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (George 
Allen. 3s. 6d. ne:.) 

6 The Poets’ Corner. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 
1904. 5S. net.) 
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caricatures of men of letters, from Shakespeare and Omar 


Khayyam to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. They are all witty, . 


a few mordant, in the brightest style of sardonic fun ; in 
handling they remind us not a little of the assumed per- 
functoriness of Richard Doyle and Edward Lear, and they 
move us to laughter through the quaint admixture of 
character, satire, and absurdity. 

Mr. Graham Robertson* has produced a volume that 
is in every respect delightful. The text is light and 
dainty ; the designs with which it is embellished are more 
so, full of fancy, and masterly in their treatment, 
composition, and charm. These colour prints are as 
refreshing to the eye as the May Morning they symbolise, 
and will add to Mr. Robertson’s reputation as a creative 
and original artist. 

In “six talks” and nine pictures, the artist-author 
tells the story of the “Child Wonderful.”* Mr. Stacey 
is a good story-teller, and his coloured illustrations deal 
admirably with the sacred subject. 

The National Gallery and the National 
Portrait Gallery of Ireland* have put 
forth a new edition, and we can but 
congratulate the director, Sir Walter Armstrong, on 
the thick volume he is able to issue after the recent 
addition to the Gallery of the fourteen new rooms, The 
catalogue is altogether excellent, but it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the gift of pictures of the Countess of Mill- 
town is not included, if their quality merits the honour. 

The Catalogue of Prints* in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, deals only with the modern original 
etchings (not etched reproductions of pictures, &c.) of the 
foreign schools. This interesting and well compiled 
volume, the work of Mr. Martin Hardie, shows how im- 
portant is the collection and how important the omissions 
from which it suffers. The Catalogue is of use for reference. 

Although commercial in aim, the three catalogues 5 we 
have received from Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, 
deserve recognition here on account of their scholarly 
compilation and interesting illustrations. The topo- 
graphical classification is of service to the antiquary as well 
as to the few “historical” artists who still exist. 

First in importance among the reprints 
—if reprint it can be called—is the edition 
of Turner’s Liber Studiorum® which 
Messrs. Newnes have put forth, and so laid every student 


Catalogues. 


Reprints. 


t A Masque of May Morning. By W. Graham Robertson. 


With Twelve Designs in Colour by the Author. (John Long. 
5s. net.) ; 

2 The Child Wonderful. Written and illustrated by Walter 
S. Stacey. Illustrated. (Cassell & Co. 2s. 6d.) 


3 Catalogue of the Pictures and other Works of Art in the 
National Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, Iveland. 
By Authority. (Dublin: Alex. Thom. 6d.) 

4 Catalogue of Prints. 1.—Modern Etchings of the Foreign 
Schools in the National Art Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
(H.M.’s Stationery Office. 4s.) 

5 Catalogues. I.—Ornaments: Arts Industriels.§ I1— 
Incunabula Typographica and Bibliography of Works Printed before 
1501. III.—Early Printing and Illustration. All illustrated. 
(Ludwig Rosenthal, Munich.) 

6 Liber Studiorum, By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Newnes, Ltd. tos, 6d. net.) 


(George 
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and lover of art under a deep debt of gratitude. Of 
course, in these two-colour prints we cannot expect the 
quality and tone of the originals in mezzotint and etching ; 
but the “landscape composition” is there in the seventy 
full-sized reproductions, and the capital introduction of Mr. 
C. F. Bell puts concisely the facts concerning the Liber. 
The nominal cost of the book will ensure it a very 
large circulation, 

John Earle’s Micro-Cosmographie,* reprinted from 
the sixth edition of 1633, of Blount, gives us the delight- 
fully entertaining and epigrammatic “ characters,” which, 
in their satirical humour, are curiously modern. These 
different sketches of character number not fewer than 
seventy-eight. 

The “thin-paper Classics” are a boon to persons 
with small bookcases. The new numbers? include 
Tennyson's Poems, up to 1859; and the Letters of 
Horace Wealpole.’? The extremely compendious form 
of both these well-printed books is a leading charm ; 
while the excellent index of the latter opeas up a mine 
of information as to the life and circles in which 
Walpole moved, and of the doings during his long career. 
He gives glimpses now and again into the world of art. 

Caleb Williams, by Godwin,‘ in the same series, is a 
very tasteful edition of the melancholy story rightly 
included among our “famous novels ;” and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s New England Romances’ (including “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven Gables,” and 
“The Blithedale Romance”) is a not less charming and 
convenient presentation of these masterpieces of American 
literature. 

Among the recent reprints of the classics few excel the 
admirable productions of the Astolat Press.* Tastefully 
printed on unglazed paper, with red and black title-pages, 
and red initials and uncut edges, they form a charming 
series of booklets that should be eagerly sought for by short- 
pursed lovers of classical literature and of pretty book-making. 

The cheap edition of Caxton’s translation of Geoffroy 
de la Tour’s volume’ is practically a reissue of the 
more expensive volume which has been previously noticed 
in these pages. The illustrations by Mr. Garth Jones 
are in complete harmony with the spirit of the book. 


t Micro-Cosmographie ; or, a Piece of the World Discovered ; in 
Essays and Characters. By John Earle. (Cambridge University 
Warehouse. 21s. net.) 

2 Tennyson's Poems : 1830-1859." (Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) 

3 Letters of Horace Walpole. (Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 

4 Caleb Williams. By W. Godwin. (Newnes. 3s. net.) 

s New England Romances. By N. Hawthorne. (Newnes. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

6 Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne; with Six 
Illustrations by V. W. Burnand, (A, C. Curtis, Guildford. 
3s. 6d. net.) The Didache Translated. With Notes by 
G. C, Allen, M.A. (A. C. Curtis. 3s. 6d. net.) Gardens, 
By Bacon and Cowley. The Book of Sir Galahad. By Malory ; 
and The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. 
(A. C. Curtis, 1s. net each.) Quaker Grey. By Elizabeth 
Ashbridge. (A. C. Curtis.) 

7 The Booke of Thenseynmentes and Techynge that the Knyght 
of the Towre made to his Daughters, by the Chevalier Geoffroy de la 
Tour Landry. Edited by Gertrude B. Rawlings. (Newnes. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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The first three volumes of the latest Russian edition 
of Shakespeare‘ reflect high credit on the editor, 
who has gathered round him a distinguished band of 
writers. But it is disturbing to see that Mr. Wengerow 
proposes to include all the apocryphal plays and poems 
as well. The feature of this edition is the inclusion 
of a vast collection of illustrations to the plays, of 
all periods, and by artists of many countries. Examples 
from the majority of the best known seem to be given 
—whether Boydell, or Gilbert, or Griitzner, whether 
Maclise, Hamilton, Dagnan-Bouveret —and_representa- 
tions of many of the best-known actors and actresses in 
character are included. The editor aimed at avoiding 
“uniformity ;” he has succeeded. The variety is even 
disconcerting; but it is vastly interesting as showing how 





MEDAL STRUCK BY THE SOCIETE HOLLANDAISE-BELGE DES AMIS 
DE LA MEDAILLE D‘ART. 


By PAUL DUBOIS. 


Shakespearean drama affects differently artists of different 
nationalities. With a little more care in the transcription 
of artists’ names, the edition may be said to be one that 
must interest English as well as Russian lovers of the poet. 

A pleasing edition of the “juvenile” classic, Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare? is illustrated with some of the most 
characteristic designs made by Mr. Byam Shaw for the 
highly successful “ Chiswick Shakespeare.” The indi- 
viduality of Mr. Shaw’s work harmonises admirably with 
the well-told tales, and we are glad to see them in their 
present size. 

John Massey Wright, a pupil of Stothard, was born in 
1773, yet lived until 1866, being then in his ninety-third 
year. He exhibited in the London exhibitions from 
1808 to the day of his death ; and although only nine of 
his works appeared in the Royal Academy, and twenty-nine 
at the Society of British Artists, no fewer than 134 were 
contributed by him to the Old Water-Colour Society (now 
the “R.W.S.”), of which he was a member. He 
was a fairly prolific designer of book illustrations. In these 
he modelled himself pretty closely on Stothard. The 

t The Works of Shakespeare (in Russian). Vols. I.—III. 
Edited by S. Wengerow. With 1,000 Illustrations. (St. 


Petersburg: Efron-Brockhaus. 1902-3.) 
2 Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 


Illustrated. (Belk) 


charming and tender series of water-colour sketches, newly 
discovered, he made for the immortal “ Vicar ” have been 
reproduced in colours by Messrs. Black in their beautiful 
well-known edition.' It is a new treasure that has been 
added to the endless embellishments of the Wakefield 
history. 

Of the Carillon Series, Lycidas and other Odes, by 
John Milton, is the latest number—a charming and 
dainty little booklet, the chief feature of which is 
the characteristic illustrations and decorations by Mr. 
Anning Bell. 

The charming reprint? of masterpieces and famous 
works, issued by Messrs. Methuen, can be welcomed 
without reserve. The great reduction in size, and, in 
the case of the coloured books, the substitution of the 
three-colour process for the 
coloured aquatint in great 
favour nearly a century ago, 
must be allowed for. Blake’s 
Book of Fob is beautifully 
done, and well suited for 
people with good eyesight. 
The dashing illustrations by 
H. Alken and T. J. Rawlins 
to “Nimrod’s” still more 
dashing life of the reckless 
arch-sportsman John Mytton, 
will send readers once more 
to that extraordinary charac- 
ter, and Rowlandson’s im- 
mortal plates to Combe’s 
Di. Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque (after Ackerman’s 
1817 edition), and the less 
admirable History of Fohnny 
Quale Genus, may invite a new generation to the study 
of his methods. 

“Miss Farren,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, engraved 

in mezzotint by Mr. Cormack (published 
New Prints. by Messrs. Frost & Reed), is a modern 

rendering of the famous picture of the 
surgeon’s daughter who in 1773 became the well-known 
actress, and in 1797 married the twelfth Earl of Derby. 
Although lacking some of the subtlety which distinguished 
the plates of the earlier masters of mezzotint, Mr. Cor- 
mack’s version will be received with interest. 

From M. Achille Jacquet, member of the Institute of 
France, we have a plate after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Lady 
Dartmouth,” which must be hailed as a masterpiece of 
modern line engraving. The extreme refinement and 
marvellous technique for which M. Jacquet is famous 
have never been more triumphantly displayed than in 
this wonderful representation, in which not the sentiment 
only of the original picture but its very colour have 
been reproduced with the utmost felicity. 

t The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Thirteen Facsimile Illustrations in Colour by J. M. Wright. 
(A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 

2 Lycidas and other Odes. By Milton. (Bell & Sons.) 

3 The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 
(Methuen. 1903. 3s. 6d. each.) 
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The original etching by Mr. Fred Slocombe, entitled 
“ A Woodland Path” (Frost & Reed), is a plate extremely 
popular in character. The prettily composed: country 
path meandering towards the village church, seen by 
sunset, is cleverly managed, but with the birch tree as 
the principal object it recalls the work of Mr. MacWhirter. 
It loses perhaps a little of its delicacy through being 
somewhat overbitten and printed rather too heavily, 
but it is a pleasing subject for the parlour wall. 

Mr. Francis W. Reckitt’s etching of “ Hawnby,” by 
’ Mr. W. Monk, is a performance of unusual excellence. 
Mr. Monk’s landscape is unconventional in its composition, 
sentiment, and general effect, elaborate and picturesque yet 
quaint and naif. Mr. Reckitt has appreciated Mr. Monk 
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and distribution of these interesting souvenirs, has been 
most successful. Scarcely any event of importance occurs 
now in either country without its being recorded by some 
beautiful medal, which, apart from the artistic merit 
attaching to the specimens, will serve in time as an historic 
document, proving as valuable a chronicle of the days 
in which we live, as any of those modelled long ago and 
now preserved in our Museums. ‘The Society therefore 
quite recognised that the immense work of transforming 
Brussels—which is an essentially inland town—into a sea- 
port by widening and deepening her canals to such a water- 
way, should not pass unnoticed, and a commission was given 
to M. Paul Dubois the sculptor. That artist has produced 
a medal very attractive in design, as the illustration will 





completely, and in his large 
plate has proceeded with much 
directness and simplicity, and 
rendered the picture with ap- 
parent ease. If we are still to 
have etched translations of 
pictures—Whistler’s “ proposi- 
tion” notwithstanding—plates 
as clever and intelligent as this 
must be appreciated. To skilful 
printing is due much of the 
effect—cunning retroussage and 
telling high lights lend uncom- 
mon brilliancy to an otherwise 
rather heavy print. 

Tue Artist series 
of cards, printed 
and published by 
J. W. Ruddock, of Lincoln, 
are capital colour reproduc- 
tions of drawings of views of 


Postcards. 
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cities and towns of interest in 
England. They are artistic 
and pleasant souvenirs of pic- 
turesque spots. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have issued a series of twelve 
cards of pictures in the Tate and other galleries. They 
are excellently reproduced, and printed by the three- 
colour process. The two series of Dickens’ characters, 
from the well-known drawings by Fred Barnard, are 
admirable. 


THE DELHI DURBAR. 


Tue recent Ruskin exhibition at Man- 
chester attracted no fewer than 76,000 
visitors during the eight weeks in which 
it was open. In addition to the best selection of draw- 
ings seen in London, it contained many more of great 
interest to the admirers of Ruskin. There were, besides, a 
fine collection of Turner sketches, works by leaders of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, and others who influenced Rus- 
kin, and relics of various kinds. Lectures in connection with 
the exhibition were given in the Town Hall, which added 
to the interest evinced in it by the people of Manchester. 

The efforts made to revive the art and taste for the 
medal in France and Germany have found a happy echo 
in Belgium, and the Dutch-Belgian Society, founded about 
two years ago with the object of encouraging the creation 


Miscellanea. 


FROM THE ENGRAVING ON A SitveR Bow. By H. J. HALEY 


show. It represents on the one side two peasants, a man and 
woman, tugging their small boat along the narrow canal, 
while beyond appears the flat Flemish country with its 
wind-blown poplars and its red-roofed cottages. Beneath 
are the words, “Société Hollandaise-Belge des amis de la 
Médaille d’Art.” On the reverse M. Dubois has allowed 
himself to be a little more imaginative. He shows us 
Brussels—a marine Brussels, that is—as a young girl of the 
sturdy Flemish type looking with hopeful eyes down the 
wide waters to the sea coast. In her hair the olive is 
twined as though to indicate the peaceful errand of those 
strangers whom the incoming tide shall bring when it 
breaks the bounds imposed and rolls freely up to the old 
city. Towards her sea-gulls are sweeping, bearing the good 
news of future prosperity in this new departure. The 
background reveals the tall masts of those ships which it is 
hoped will bring a stream of gold to the capital, while 
behind them towers the majestic Palais de Justice. 
Beneath are the words, “ Bruxelles Port de Mer.” The 
illustrations give the plaquette natural size, which is of 
bronze gilt. 














Engraved silver-work is little practised in England. 
A remarkable example has recently been executed by 
Mr. H. J. Haley. On a silver bowl, which is to be a 
souvenir of the event, he has engraved a series of illus- 
trations of scenes connected with the great Delhi Durbar. 
Some idea can be formed of the delicacy of the work 
from the reproductions we have made from ink 
impressions of two of the panels. The difficulty of 
working with the graver upon the highly polished convex 
surface of the bowl will be at once appreciated. Mr. 
Haley’s method is slightly to grease the bowl with flake- 
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Morin. In addition to his numerous drawings for that 
publication he illustrated, between 1871-1879, Victor 
Hugo’s Armée Terrible and Les Misérables, and Michelet’s 
gigantic History of France. In 1879 his right arm became 
paralysed, and he trained himself to work with his left 
hand. Among his subsequent productions were the 
illustrations to Pablo de Segovia, L’Espagnole, by Bergerat, 
Le Cabaret des Trois Vertus, Chateaubriand’s Le Dernier des 
Abencérages, and Don Quixote. At the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1900 he received a Grand Prix. He, with 
Rico, did much to revolutionise modern pen-and-ink work, 

















THE DELHI DURBAR. 


FROM THE ENGRAVING ON A SiLveR Bow. By H. J. HALEY. 


white or printing ink, and then to adapt the design— 
which has been broadly planned on paper—to the shape 
of the surface, by drawing it with a pointed stick. A 
more correct. drawing with a steel point follows. The 
ground is then wiped away, leaving the point drawing 
as guide for the graver. All detail is developed direct 
with the latter tool, a process necessitating a certainty 
of purpose and extraordinary skill in its use. The work 
is a triumph of the engraver’s art, but it must be 
acknowledged—and the artist himself agrees with this— 
that it is misapplied labour to engrave polished silver in 
this method. The work cannot be seen satisfactorily 
except in a ceftain light. The pictorial features were 
based upon snap-shot photographs. 

Mr. Haynes Kine, the veteran painter 
Obituary. of domestic subjects, exhibited his first work 

as long ago as 1855. The tragic death of 
this kindly man, by his own act, on the Underground 
Railway, caused widespread regret. 

Danizt Vierce, the Spanish painter and black and 
white draughtsman, whose real name was Urrabieta, 
was born in 1851. In 1867 he went to Paris, 
and in 1870 joined the staff of Le Monde Ivlustré, 
and was greatly. influenced in his work by Edmond 


and his conventions have been carried to extremes by some 
of his followers. 

Franz von Lensacu, the great German portrait painter, 
was born at Schrobenhausen, in Bavaria, in 1836, the son of 
a mason. His early education was designed to fit him for the 
same craft. Whilst attending the Polytechnic at Augsburg 
he had the desire to become a painter after seeing Hofner, 
the animal painter, at work. In spite of his father’s 
opposition, he practised painting, and for a time worked 
in the studio of Grafle. In 1858 he became a pupil of 
Piloty, and in his company made a tour through Italy. 
The result of the work then executed was his appointment 
to a Professorship at the Weimar Academy. This position 
he resigned shortly afterwards in order to attend to 
commissions from Count Schack. A long course of copying 
from the great masterpieces of Italy and Spain intervened 
before he found his vocation as a portrait-painter. At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 he was awarded a third-class 
medal for a portrait, and in 1900 he gained a Grand Prix. 
He painted portraits of most of the notable personages of 
his time, among the most remarkable of which are those 
of Bismarck, the Emperors William I, Frederick II, 
and William III, Moltke, Liszt, Pope Leo XIII, and 
Gladstone. 











VALEDICTORY. 


HE Proprietors have decided to discontinue the publication of Tue 
MAGAZINE OF ART in its present form, at least for a time; and the 
Editor, therefore, regretfully takes leave of his readers, as well as of the public 

and the critics who have supported, and taken a kindly interest in, the fortunes 
of the Magazine throughout the seventeen years during which he has controlled it. 


In the course of that period the Magazine has sought not only to serve the 
interests of Art and Artists, and of all art-lovers, and to maintain a high level of taste 
—in accordance with its traditions ever since its foundation in 1878—but also to 
take a line in art-politics, independent, healthy, and just, at a time when a section 
of the art-public were showing a tendency to be swept too far away. Its maintenance 
of principles has laid it open to the threat of more than one action for libel, 
but before a firm attitude these menaces came to nothing; and now, the Editor 
believes, the Magazine has none but friends who will regard its discontinuance, or 
change, with friendly regret. To them he ventures to express a sympathetic farewell, 
and to those who have helped in so many ways to raise the standard to which tt 





has attained, the most cordial and appreciative thanks. 


THE EDITOR. 
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